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[Explanation. — ^In making ont the annexed Index, we have placed every thing relating to 
Cattle, under that head — so with Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Bomestio Economy, 
Books, Periodicals, Manures, &c. Every article referring in any way to these subjects, will 
be found arranged under these separate heads.] 



A. 

AocHination of Tropical Plantfl,. ... 331, 314 

Acknowledirmants, 00, 91, 123, 154, 184. 

^17, 949, Sei, 3X4, 346, 3S0, 40$ 

Acre, numbar of yard* ia, 123 

Addison Coaiity ( Vt.) Fair, 371 

AdilreM ot Prof. Jobmton at SyracuM, 71, 

01 

'— of Prof. Dean at Albany 330 

Agricultural Chemistry, 139, 381 

— CoUeire, plau of, 114 

ffilffor, 154 

— Commissiouer 61 

— Economy, 82 

— Education, importauce of, 36 

— — ill Prance, 73 

— — in Germany. 72 

— Improvement, onitacles to, 75 

— — Eucouragemenl to, 76 

— Papers, importance of, 58. 04 

— — Circulation of. 153 

— School, in Masracnnsetts, 949 

— — Remarks on, 334 

Agriculture, Dignity of, 135 

— General relations of, 135 

— Its LalK>r8. Profits and Pleasures, 353 

— Relations of to Science, 136 

— Proposed school of, in Wayne co., 315 

— State of, in Europe, 71 

— Things neceasary to the successful 

pursuit of, 333 

— Use of Science to, 33 

Albany and Rent. Hort. Society,. ..... 347 

''A little land well tilled,'' 179 

*'A1] work and no (day makes Jack a 

dull boy,»' 341 

American Institute Fair, 880, 378 

— Pomological Congress; 

— — — Itslist of select fruits,... 45 

— — — - lu list of rqected ft-uits, 45 

— — — Meeting at Cincinnati... 301 
— . ~ — DiAculty selecting frniu, 333 

Analysis of Soils, Ac. 184 

— Artiflcial Manures, 108 

— Cow and Hog Manures, 198 

•~ OatStraw, S60 

•i- Of the Apple, 300, 909 

Animalcules on hnman teeth, 850 

Animals, Breeding, 311 

— Care of, in winter, 307 

— Best mode of fattening, 381 

— Prom Spain and Af ricsi, 346 

APPLES— Analyses of, 890, 365 

As food for Stock, 980, 383 

Best for Wiseonahi, Ill 

Bearing years of, 183 

Forininois, 143,143, 330 

From Yermont, 980 

From the first tree planted in Mas- 
sachusetts, 374 

Market, 141 

Mekm, 01 

NorthcmSpy, 01 

NntritiTe pr<^rties of, 380 

Rejected list of, 45 

Seedling, 347, 980 

SalectlMUoif, 45, 108, 960 



4|i!pI«**Swect and Sour, 905 

Three years old, 133 

Time of ripening at the South, .... 143 
Wageiier, 60 

Apple Tre«!s, large, 47 

— — GraAing dd, 904 

— — From the South, 905 

— — To Protect from Borers, 

Mice, &c., 906 

Aprioots, Culture cf. 338 

— Select lists of, 45 

Arabian Customs and Tillage, 355 

Austria, Silk Culture in, 190 

Axle, Qwiilating Roller, 877 

B. 

Barley, Premium Crops of, 78, 116 

— Grown with Flax,. 149 

Bavaria, Agriculture of, 73 

Bean Meal for Milch Cows, 839 

Beans, Culture of, 165 

Beadslead, Elastic Bottom, 977 

Bee-house, Gilmore's, 185, 379 

Bee-Moth, 184 

Bees, in wmier,. 175 

— Management of, 106 

— to take honey without destroying, 398 

Bennington co. (Vi.) Ag. Society, 131 

Beets, to keep in winter, 366 

Belgium, Agriculture of, 73 

Hack-leg in Cattle, 80 

Blight in Pear Trees, 87, 111, 904 

Blind Teeth in Horses, 90, 139 

Birds, Treatment (^^ 341 

BOOKS^American Fowl Breeder, 1^ 909 

— Poultry Yard 183,897 

-~ Bird Fancier, 816 

— Fruit Culturist, 317 

Annual of Scientific Dtseovery, .... 155 

Bennett's Poultry Book, 316, 964 

Buisl*s Kitchen Garden, 316 

Colman*s European Agriculmre, ... 79 

Bowniiur's Comttry Houses, 905 

Dadd's veterinary Reform, . . . 138, 316 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture, 316 
Farmers* Encyclopedia, 61 

— Guide, 188,316 

— Evenr-Day Book,. . . 800, 914, 945 

mnstraied Domestic Bible, 314 

New England Poultry Breeder, ... 900 

Patent Office Report, 317 

Pictorial Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion, 404 

Phrenology aad Physiology, 189 

Proceedings Seneca Co. Ag. Socie- 
ty, 199 

Report of the Ohio Board of Agri- 
culture, 358 

Riohardsoa*s Domestic Fowl, 900 

TransactioM N. Y. S. Ag. Society, 86 

981, 966 

Bone Disoider ia Cowa, 198 

Bones for Manure,— see JfiMnrst. 

Box, the TMe, 906 

Bread, Premium on, 980 

— Imponanee of good, 189 

breeding Animals, i,. 811 



Briars and Boshes, to destroy, 957 

Brick, adTuniage of wetting, 150 

Broomconi, Premium Crops af^ 116 

— Profttsof, 990 

Buckthorn Hedges, 40, 47, 68, 995 

— Hardiness of, T 47 

Buckwheat, Premium Crops, 78, 116 

Buddttig, Science of, 906 

— Expeditious. 907,905 

Bugs, Striped, to dcftroy, 901 

BlnLDlNGS-^Brackened Farm House, 905 

Cottages, common deftet in. 907 

Design for a Country School House, 996 

Design for a Villa, 908 

Ice-hottsee, 79, 907 

Improvement in, needed, 50 

Mechanic's House, 943 

Suburban Cottage, 65 

Bull-&|rhte in Spain, 70 

Bushel, U. S standard nf, 156 

Butter, amount from five cows, 170 

— ■ Large prcduci of, 946 

— Premium, how made, 170 

— Western, 983 

C. 

Cabbages, Culture of. 147 

— How to make nead, 909 

California, Treeaof, 179 

— Plantsfrom 184 

Camellias, grown in Ghent 106 

Canada West, Fair of, 990 

~ and the United Slates, 900 

— Agricultural enterprise iji, 193 

Cane, Sugar. Seed of, 915 

Caponizing, how performed, 401 

C vbon in the Soil, use of, 989 

— as food for Plants, 00 

Carriages, Iron,.... •••• 377 

Carrou, Culture of, 181 

-> Most productive varieties, 159 

— Prenuiun Crops of, 78, 186 

Catalogues, Long, 938 

Cator Oil Bean, Ciilture of, 51 

— — — To exract oil from, .... 51 
CATTLE— Ayrshire, Sales of, 61, 989, 346 

Aldemeys, 176, 919, 914, 938 

At State Fair, Albany, 997 

Brahmin. 150 

Best mode of fattening, 389 

Cows for the Dairy, 106 

— Spaying, 160 

— Liberal Feeding, 175 

■^ Bean Meal for, 830 

— Valuable 948 

— Good in Massachusetts, 40 

— Productive, 346 

Calves, four at a birth, 948 

•^ How to skin. 376 

Devoiie.Mr. Sticlaiey*5,. . 283, 946, 381 

^ Bull, M^}or, 81 

Jh'ssBsst of. — ^Bnck-leg in, 80 

— Bone disorder in, 138 

Durhams, History of, 177, 995 

— Bates* StockjControvervy about, 59 

154, 177, 180 
Baleof, 93,186,945 
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INITEX TO ILirrSTRATIONS. 



BUILDINGe. 

Bracketed Farm Hoouie, 3U5 

Fioonftvdo., a06 

Cheap Fjurin.HoiMet....^ 16 

CoBBnodiiNM Farm Howe, » . . . . 19 

Cheap Collage, . « « 10 

Flftrm Hooae, Id 

Farm Barn fiO 

Gardener'* Lodge, 10 

Houw for Plamaiioa Laborers, 18 

Ice Houw, a07 

Iialian Cottage, 17 

Mechanic^e Hoote,.^........ 343 

PigeoQ and Rabbit Hotise, , 23 

Rural Church, 19 

Rural <3olhic Cottage, 18 

Rural acheol Hooae, 390 

Fk>or<^do., 396 

Suburban CotUgea, 17, 66 

Bheep Barn, 90 

Towan ViHa, M 

Tudor Villa, 206 

CArTLE. 

Aynhire Cow. 9 

Americau Bunalo, 10 

AlderneyCow, ....•• 170 

African Buflalo, * 

Brahmin Bull, 6 

PevouBun, 10 

— Bull '*MiMor," 80 

Durham Cow. ^'Esterville,''... 7 

— BttiL*1Cing Charles Od," 

i«Duke of WelUngton," 7 

— — *'*dd Duke of Cambridge,".. 340 

European Buffalo, 9 

Galloway Ox, , 145 

Hereford Ox, 6 

Italian Bull, 8 

Kerry Cow,. .^.. 8 

Loug>horned Ox, 10 

MuakOx, J, 10 

SttflblkCow, „.., lis 

West Bighland Ox, 9 

YorkahireCow,.... , 6 

POULTRY. 

Chinese Oooae, SS 

Creoles and Bantams, 33 

Dorkiuga. ....^ 113 

Golden Hamburgh, 33 

Group of, 900 

OiMBe Cock and GfMt Malay, 39, 399 

Jungle Powla, ^ 9fi8 

Peacock, 39 

Swaii and Wikl Goon, 93 

BWTKTR 

Chlneie,BBfrkriiireand"Allig»tor,»'... 14 

Boflblk, Essex and Wobara* 16 



HOR^S. 

Black Hawk, 4 

Group of, 3 

Lady Measeuger and C<rit, 4 

Lady Gifford, 170 

Morgan Hunter, ,#....... 5 

SuffolkHorse, 6 

SHEEP. 

Cheviot Rama, 48 

FatRumped, 11 

I^eicestw Ram, 13 

Merion Ram and Ewe, IS 

Oxfordahire Ram, 11 

SaxonRam, 13 

FRUITS. 

Goosebeniea— Crown Bob, 90 

— Houghton's Seedling, 80 

— Whitesmith. 31, 30 

GrapM— Bnnch io^ • 30 

— Diana, 108 

Pew, Kinland, 109 

Plumbs— Cherry 99 

— Frost, ao 

— Green Gage, • SO 

Raspberries— C^. Wikkr 30 

— Falatolfl;. 31 

— RedAntwerp, 370 

Slrawbeities-t-Black Prince, 31 

— Burr's New Pine, 81 

— Hovey's SeedUng, 30 

— Ross' PlMBiiix,... 31 

FRUIT CULTURE, Etc. 

I>waTf Pear Tree, 31 

Fmit-Ladders, 43, 44 

Marks for Fruit Trees, 90O 

Pmniiw the l^ea6h, 107, 171 

Root Grafyng, lOS 

Transplaming, 130 

GARDEN STRUCTURES, Etc. 

Grouping Trees, 31 

Hot-bed Frames, 31 

Hoiticultural Vlgnene, ••.... 31 

Ornameutal Pomitain, 39 

Pianofa Garden, 37 

Rustic Alcore, 527 

Rustic Gateway and Arbor, 80 

Supportt for Chmbing Plams, 37, 80, 43, 171 

Vase and Stm-4lisi, 97 

GATES AND FENCES. 

Farm Gate. S8 

Ornamental Gate,... * 36 

PatentFence, 83 

Salf^titiilig Gate, . 13 

WmTtutm 100,144 

Tocls forinalJiig do, 144 



IMPLEMENTS, Etc. 

Broadcast Sowing Machine, ^ 

Cast Iron Scraper, ,*..,. 183 

Esteriy's Harvesting Macbiae, 94 

Emery's Seed Planter, 94 

— Horse.power and Mill, 979 

— Thresher and Cieaner,^* 319 

— Hone-power and l^resher,*. . . . 980 
Goldsborongb'g Com-sheller and Hudcer 90 
Oram's Pan Mill... 31 

— Grain Cmola, 03 

Geddes' Harrow, 9(3 

Grain Binder's Wheel Rske, 373 

Hay Spreader, 90, 398 

Horse Rake. 80 

McCormick^i Reaper,, 99 

Pitt's Com and Cob Conei, •... 95 

Flows--lren Beam, 180 

— Michigan Sod and Sttb-soU, 336, 807 
^- Miner and Horton'a Premium, . . 330 

*-* Moorish, 355 

-^ Premium Side«Rill, 

•— Premium Cemre-Draft, 398, 

— Rugrles & Co.'s Nerw Stubble 

sBidSward, 

Seymour's Gram Drill. 973 

Sinclair k Co.'s Com Mill, 95 

Straw and Colton's Bee4iiv«a, 98 

Slump Machines, M)31» S14 

Taplin's Horse-power, 94 

Wneder't Hme-power aud Thresher, 94. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Breaking Steers, 19 

Buckthorn^ 68 

Cedar of Lebanon, 97 

Carryhig Hay to Maitet in Chili, 98 

Conpltug for Pipes and Hote, 998 

Cider Mill, Portable, 990 

Cheese Press, KendaU's, 979 

Chums, 31, 985 

Dairy Steamer, 169 

Diagram (^ Plows, , 390 

Floral Hall at Syracnse 804 

Hydraulic Water Ram, 984 

Hen Co<^ and Paediqg Trough, ...... 11 

Mole-trap, 949 

Mott's Fumaoas, 899 

Osage Orange, 00 

Oven for Drying Fruiia, ,. 349 

Planuiig Hedges, 08 

Shepherd's Dog, 19 

SheepRack, 19 

Snb-soil Plowing, Si 

Stall for Shdtermg Sheep 40 

Stone-bom, 31 

Tlie Alpaca, 90 

UprightSawMiU, 107 

Village Door Tards, S8S 

Wheat hi Drills and Broad^aat, 973 



PICIORIAl CULTIVATOR. 



of %msts. 



Above, we giTe a group of htffses, copied from one of the London magazines, bKow- 
iDg at a single view the distinctive marks of the principal varieties of that noble animal 
now existing in Oreat Britain. It shows the pony, both Welch (a) and Shetland, (b) 
thedraA horse, (e) the hunter, {d) and tha racer, («.) 
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PlCTORIAl CUITIVATOR. 



%ak] 3ilf53fngtt nnb ^n Coll. ' 

Formerly owned by S. W. Jewett, Weybridge, Venuont. 



Hotgan f owt, 36latk JSarak. 

Owned by D. and D. E. HrLL, Bridport, Vermont. 



PICTORIAL CDITIVATOR. 



Jtiorgni 



gnn Mm\tx, 

Owned by Gilbert & Aceeklt, EasI Hamilton, New-York, 



Mmt, Sritton, 

Which received the fin* priw of the English Eoyal A^icoltttAl Society io 1839. 
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PlCTOEIAl CUITIVATOH. 



Smjitoufi) ^orksl;itt Com 



PICTORIAL CUITIYATOE. 



|[iorf-|ioraEh €m, <Bi\m\\\t. 

Bied by E. P. Prentice, Albany. 



^Jinrt-liorntb Ml, Mt of SBrlllnghin. 

Imported by Gioxax Vail, Troy. 



PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 



^ttttatb flDjT. 



Krrrg (ffoa. 






Ztbn, or Bralijnin BnU. 



Jtaliaii Stilf. 



PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 



!3l^sl)in <SoiD. 



tDt0t ftigljlanlr ©je. 



<?urci)]can Buffalo. 






PICTOMil CULTIVATOR. 






Union Snll. 



Cong-ljornti ®jr. 



^mcrUait Soffalo 



Mnsk ®Af. 



PICTORIAL COLTIVATOR. 



iat-riiin|)eb SIjup. 



Wtro ©-EforbaljirE Rom. 

Imported by C. B. KEyBOLO, Delaware City, Delaware. 




Stib'mQ (ETongl) for Saxols. 




^tntaof. 



PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 



illenno Bam. 



flTerino <Smt. 



Sl]qil)trlr'0 lOog. 



Breaking SUae. 



PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 



Saxon Slant. 



Ccutstec Bam. 



Bi^ttp Kock. 




Sdf-aljutting ®ott. 



PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 



C^inest 



Berkaljire. 




"GlUijator." 



PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 



C))inese. 



|ttrkal]trc. 




" ;3llligator." 



PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 



iCttscon t)UIa. 



(Sottojge. 



(SMxtbtnn'B Colrge. 



Cljtap tfottojt. 



PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 



fltiral Iffotljtc €oiia%t. 



(Sljcap laxm $onst. 



I^otisi for lllanfctum Cd)ornr0. 



PICTORIAl ClIlTIViTOR. 



Jftriral CfinrtS).. 



Commobiona /mm Inuat. 



PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 
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CaUU SiaU4 


111 111 


Hertc Stall! | 




Flatrwty 






Boj^ too X 


t£ta 





latm Barn. 



B 4 Bo 



ioA . ': Do 

6l)etp Born. 







|]farock. 
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«l]int0e ®009f. 


Jangle Sawl of Jaoo. 


Jungle loml of Jnlrio. 







PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 



CrtoUa. 



ffmait. 



®olbm j^amtmrgl). 



Sontams. 




|)tgron onli nobbit Qoose. 



(Snters'0 Seib {Itantn:. 



PICTORIAL CULTITATOR. 



firoabtaBi Sotning jtl(ul)ine. 



M'^otmWB Ktoper. 



pitf? (£(rm ctnli (Sob , Cutter. 



Btiitloir &: Ho.'a €om JHill. 



Colton'a 3tt ^m. 



$aQ Sprcalrtr. 



)^or» Rokr. 



PICTORIAl CniTITATOH. 



plan of a Gar^rn. 



ftoBt. Bnpprjrt br t)im«. Bun Wiol. 



^tbta of £ebanon. 



IllutU SlUogt 



(ffarrg'mg i^ap ta tSatUtt in C^Ui. 



|)attnt Smtt. 



©rna'mentat ©ates. 



PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 



Slje HMTfOca. 



^onntoin. 




(Sljnrre {llant. 





RiHtia Aibor. 



BuUo Gtatvway. 



ClfanblDg RcWM. 



j CoL WUdw Raspberrjr. 



Crown Bob. 



Borar'a fl»»ffllm 



PICTORIAL CULTIVATOR. 




Babsail piomtnij. 



Stone Boat. 



)%nette. 



m*=^^.am 



PICTOKIAl CniTITATOB. 



fDomnl of %ma\ M mi jRatal (Kostt. 



Edited bt A. J. Dowhi^o, 



Tee publisher desires to f'etum his thanks for the liberal patronage bestowed on this 
work, which has established it In its present substantial and permanent Torm. Its influ- 
ence on the progress of Gardening and Rural Taste, is now too strikingly apparent to 
need a word of comment. Its extended ond valuable correspondence presents ihe expe- 
rience of (he moat intelligent cultivators in America ; and the instructive and agreeable 
articles from the pen of the Editor, make it equally sought after by even the general 
reader, interested in country life. 

To all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, orchards, or country seals, — 
to scientific and practical cultivators of the soil, — to nurserymen and commercial gar- 
deners, this JoDrnal, giving (he latest discoveries and improvements, experiments and 
acquisitions in Horticuiluie, and those branches of knowledge connected with it, will be 
found invaluable. The publiiher, therefore, lakes this method of presenting it in various 
parts of the United States where it is not already known, and where, he is confident, it 
only needs to be examined, or ere& announced, (such is the popularity of Mr. Downirs's 
works,) to be at once ordered. 

The work is published monthly, in 8vo. form, of 43 pages — each number accompanied 
by a frontispiece and several other en^avings. The list of constant contributors em- 
braces our first honiculturists and practical euYtivators. The " Fobeich Notices " pre- 
sent a summary from all the leading Horticultural Journals of Europe ; (he " Domestic 
Notices," and Answers i6 Cobeespok dents, furnish cojijous hints to the novice in prac- 
tical culture; and the numerous and beautiful illustrations, — Plans for Cottages, Green- 
Houses, the Figures of New Fruits, Slinibs and Plants, combine to render thia on« ot 
the cheapest and most valuable works on either side of the Atlantic. 

The Fodkth Volume of the Hohtichltueist commenced on the 1st of July, 1849. 
All or either of the bnck vols, can be supplied. New subscribers will be furnished with 
the first four vols, for 310. 

Terms — Three Dollars per year — Two copies for Five Dollars. All payments to be 
made in advance, and orders to be post-paid. 

ICT'All Agents for " The CutTiVATOR," and Post Masters generally, are invited to 
act as Airents for The Hoeticultobibt. , 

- - LUTHER TUCKER, 

Publisher, Cullioator OjJJoe, Albany, N. Y 

Albany, N. Y., November, 1849. 
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AnuTnut. I.u«mucnT, Tali Columi, 1 
A-iw-ibwi, CWh., i>«. 1, IMS. I 

Editobi CotTiT*To»— It is with moch plsftsnra, 
that I once more aammenca e icTiei of rsgalar con- 
tribDtiona to yonr colamns. My Letters Trom En- 
rope, coDtinued thioQgh neerly three years, vitb 
one intermiesion of tliree or four moDtks, gaTe me • 
species of introduotion to your oDineroas rasders, 
which has sinae, ie many eases, proTed not only 
agreeable, bet usefal. 

In attempting to renew, and as I hope, extend 
tay aeqniintanoe, I beTe ao longer te depend npen 
the novelty and variety ofaaother continent Tor the 
interest of my coin mnnio at ions, and nasi confine 
Mj descriptione for (ha »ost part, to regions -whiok 
to Bs eeom mere presaio, in our own kad. Yet, af- 
ter all, this lack of strange people and strange ens- 
tons in ny present letters, will bs excused, if my 
endeavors to illastrate plainly and intelligibly sopie 
points of improTed s«entiflo agrionltare, are sne- 
eetefal. This vDI etill, to many of yonr readers, 
be traTcling in a new country, and writing of things 
that they have ncTer seen. 

The first great work of every person who elejates 
himself to any of the scienli&o departments of ag- 
TioaltDTe, when wishing to make an impression up- 
on praetical men, should bs to conTince them that 
be regards practice in its proper Uglil ; that the re- 
sults of intelligent experience are always consider- 
ed by him worthy of attention. Let me then say at 
once, that I look upon scieaoe as an auxiliary to 
practice. We all know that good eom and wheat 
may be grown, and hiTe been grown, by men who 
Boorn the very nan* of science; that large cattle 
■nay be fatted, that good plowing may h« done bj 
them. We know that the world has been fed even 
to this day, by the skill of farmers, who wonld be 
called by some soientiBo enthnsiasts, men utterly 
ignorant of first principles. So they were of first 
saientiflo prinoiples ; they conld not mention in sci- 
entific langoage, the proper angle at which the axe 
■honld enter the tree, but they conld show it snnk 
to the helve; they could net name the substanoei 
that make up the straw and grain of wheat, bat 
oonld point to fields yellow for the harvest; they 
could furnish food for themselves and families, where 
Liebig and Johnston togelber, with all their sci- 
ence, would find it diffionlt, nnassisted, to sus- 
tain even tbeir own lives. 

Thus mnch I acknowledge, practice can do with- 
out science, hut science cannat do without practioe. 



The question now comas up, wonld not both be be- 
nefitted by union? I have said tbat practice con do 
without soienoe, hut would it not do bttttr with its 
assistanoet The practical man can raise good 
crops and good animals, can keep his farm supplied 
with good implements, but eoald be not work to 
better advantage and with more certainty, if he 

position of his crops and goits? Can any reason- 
able man deny that knowledge apon these points, 
would be en immense advanlaf^e tn him in every de- 
partment of bis farming operationsT The most 
prejudiced opponent of innovation, will, I think, 
scarcely attempt to controvert this general proposi- 
tion. Once edmitted, they cannot consistently re- 
fnse attention to an explanation of particular 
points, to proofs that a majority of practical men 
are ignorant of much that they ought to know, even 
with regard to common details of their profession. 
After what has already been wiittea, this remark 
will not be misunderstood ; it will be seen that I do 
not intend to decry practice, bnt to say that it is far 
from perfect, and may be decidedly improved by tha 
addition of a little seientille knowledge. 

It may be objected that this knowledge is onin- 
telligible to the ordinary farmer ; that it only eosfo- 
ses, and thus leads him into numberless errors; bnt 
I think that the main featares involved in the applU 
cations of soienoe, may be made simple and plain 
to all; this bas been proved in the works of Prof. 
JohniloB, where a vast amotiat of knowledge, gain- 
ed by the researchea of seisnti&o men, is preeented 
in a perfectly simple and praotical form. 

The great difficulty is, that most writers on suoh 
snbjects introduce many hard words, and rather ob- 
scnre theoretical views ; these, together with an ab- 
sence of direct praotical application, discourage 
the plain farmer at the outset; bs says — " 1 can 
make my living a« my father* have done, without 
worrying my brains over this book learning, which 
after all, may be perfect nonsense," My objsoihaa 
been and always will be, to eiplain everything, so 
that the farmer oan think for himself, and cen see 
whether any new views presented really have a 
praetlosi bearing or not. The next great difficul- 
ty, after simplicity of language has been attained, 
lies in the fact that in a single letter, it is impos- 
sible to embrace all of any particular subjectords. 
psrtment. There are some points almost always 
left unexplained, or tome details omitted, which ark 
necessary to the nninstruoted reader. For this rea- 
son, I have decided to tske np a particular subject, 
aod continue it (brongh eeveral letters, or as many 
as may seem ueedfal. Among those that have oc- 
curred to me, one of the most important, as well ae 
interesting to the farmer, is that of manures, Some 
readers may think this a misapplication of tha worA 
interesting, bst snah cannot be Irvt rainieis, for to 
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all belonging to this class, the word manure is one 
full of attraction. 

I remember a somewhat celebrated Scotch farmer, 
who, from experience of their effects, had come to 
like the odors of the most powerful manures. I 
once saw a bottle opened under his nose, whose con- 
tents had the vilest smell that I ever perceived, 
and my laboratory occupations have given me a 
sgmewhat extensive experience in that line. His 
ooantenance at once expanded in satisfaction, and 
he snuffed up the savoury fumes with undisguised 
delight; ^* that'll be grand stuff,'' said he at last, 
and at once inquired where it could be obtained. 

I would not insist that your readers prefer such 
•mells to fresh air , but would like to make them equal- 
ly keen in their search for fertilising substances. 
John P. Norton. 



Fall and Winter Plowing. 



Eds. Cultivator — The relative advantages and 
utility of fall or spring plowing, is a subject of vast 
practical importance to the farmer. Each system 
has its ardent and decided champions, but like every 
controverted question, the truth belongs exclusively 
to neither extreme. Either plan, under peculiar 
circumstances, or modifications of soil, condition 
and situation, may be best adapted or most desira- 
ble. My own observations and reflections have en- 
abled me to adopt rules sufficiently clear and satis- 
factory for my personal guidance on this branch of 
farm operations. All other things being equal, fall 
plowing is expedient for the obvious reasons, that 
there is more leisure at that season, the business of 
the farm is not so urgent, and our teams are usually 
more vigorous and better prepared for the perform- 
ance of severe and protracted labor. 

Clay and other soils of a heavy and firm texture, 
should, in my judgment, be plowed in the fall, be- 
cause they require the powerful and nearly indispen- 
sable agency of frost to disintegrate the earthy 
matter, and to decompose the vegetable substances 
they contain. A long period is also requisite for 
the operations of frost, water, and heat, by which 
alone these soils are effectually pulverised. The 
vast body of vegetation growing on the surface and 
embraced in the roots and fibres, which is deposited 
beneath the furrow in these soils, requires a long 
term for its decomposition. The combined agen- 
cies of all these processes in the laboratory of na- 
ture, will scarcely be sufficient, to produce the 
desired friability of these earths, or to effect the de- 
composition of the heavy turf, in season for the 
nourishment and vigorous growth of the young 
plant in the ensuing summer. I prefer to break up 
hard and stony ground, in the autumn, unless the 
work can be performed very early in the spring, 
while the ground is moist and loose. The reasons 
for this preference will be readily appreciated. The 
ground is softened by the autumnal rains, and is 
more readily and with less labor penetrable by the 
plow; the stones and earth are not so adhesive, and 
will be more effectually disturbed and exposed to 
the action of the elements. 

The primary object, however, of this communica- 
tion, is to express my dissent to the habit which is 
becoming more prevalent, of plowing light soils in 
the fall. Experience, and careful observation, I 
may assume, enables me to speak with some confi- 
dence and authority on this subject. I consider fall 
plowing of this class of soils, especially where sand 
predominates, decidedly pernicious. The loose and 
permeable character of the soil, peculiarly subject 



it, when exposed, to the action of the elements. 
Hence the percolation of the severe rains of autumn 
and spring, and the drenching thaws of winter, 
leach and wash these soils, and bear from them 
much of their fertilising substances. This conse- 
quence results not only when the soil is in its natu- 
ral state, but even where strong applications of ar- 
tificial manures have been made. This is techni- 
cally termed the leaching of light soils. The un- 
broken turf preserves them from these effects, upon 
these soils. 

In the CM^ of a green sward, fall plowing, ex- 
cept on the very verge of winter, is equally and per- 
haps more objectionirble. I have already stated the 
fact, that where heavy and compact sward prevails, 
a long period, and full action of the elements are 
required to subdue and prepare it to nourish and sus- 
tain vegetation. This obvious principle does not 
apply to the soils of which I am now speaking. The 
turf of these soils is not adhesive, wants tenacity 
and strength, and is readily broken and separated 
by the plow. Frost and rains more freely penetrate 
them, and more promptly perform their functions. 
The fermentation which always succeeds the cover- 
ing of a grass ley, and which, in evolving the am- 
monia and other gases, is so eminently important in 
the vigorous growth of the crop, will in the event 
of fall plowing of light soils, have passed long be> 
fore the fibres of the young plants have penetrated 
to its region. Much of the fertilizing infiuence thus 
produced, will be lokt. The disintegration of the 
vegetable matter, turned in by the furrow, will have 
prematurely occurred, and the earth, before the 
roots of the plant have penetrated it, will have set- 
tled into a compact mass. 

If it is proposed to occupy a sward land on light 
soil with Indian corn, my experience would suggest 
the plan of plowing it inunediately before planting. 
The decomposition of the turf, will then occur at 
the period when the plant most requires its effects, 
and the fermentation, connected with that process, 
will create a genial warmth beneath the furrow, as 
the roots of the young shoots reach that point, and 
will communicate to them a rapid and vigorous im- 
pulse. This operation ef nature, is accomplished 
in the soils to which I am referring, in a few days, 
but weeks, and perhaps months are necessary to ef- 
fect the same results in tough, impenetrable or clay- 
ey earths. To the influence of these causes, I at- 
tribute the marked and rapid changes in the corn 
crop, which so often gladden the heart of the farm- 
er, when he perceives the sickly yellow of an un- 
promising field, suddenly assuming the deep green, 
approaching the black,, that mantles his field with 
beauty, and exhibits a growth of vigor and strength, 
bearing the sure earnest of a rich harvest. The 
roots of the plants are thus nourished by the warmth 
and supported by the process to which I have refer- 
red. The conclusion of my observations, is that 
these results would not have been attained by a fall 
plowing, but would have been defeated. These 
opinions are derived, not from speculative theory, 
but are formed from my own observations and ex> 
perimeiits. 

I will mention an additional fact, which has be- 
come an unchangeable principle in my system of 
agriculture. Under no circumstances, and at no 
season, will I permit a plow to disturb my sandy 
soils, in a period of drouth or peculiar dryness. 
No degree of moisture need arrest the plowman on 
the sand, but to plow when the dust arises from the 
furrow, I have found uniformly disastrous to the suc- 
ceeding crop. The prevalence of subsequent rains 
does not appear to avert the evil consequences. I 
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Am not able to asiign pbilotophical reasons for this 
effect, nor space to suggest my own speculations on 
the subject. The fact has been confirmed to my 
mind by a cause of severe disappointment and cha- 
grin, and I allude to it for the benefit and guidance 
of others. 

After repeated plowing of sandy soils, I have 
observed that an encrustation is often formed at 
the usual depth of the furrow, The implement 
glides along upon this formation as it does upon 
hard pan or rocky surface. It gradually becomes 
' very firm and impervious, and presents a strong re- 
sistance to the plow. It doubtless is produced by a 
constant plowing at the same depth. The effect is 
obviously pernicious. The surface water scarcely 
penetrates it, while it utterly resists the process of 
the tender roots of grains and vegetables. Hence, 
unable to derive moisture from beneath this encrus- 
tation, the crop necessarily sufivrs more severely 
from the heat and drouth. This serious impediment 
to successful cultivation is evidently the result of 
bad husbandry, and can be obviated by a more judi- 
cious plowing. Without having formed an opinion 
from experience, my impressions are that the sub- 
soil plow might be introduced under these circum- 
stances of the soil with great advantage. Has this 
plow been introduced in the cultivation of sandy or 
light soils, and what are the results? W. C. W. 
I^ori Kent, E$$€X County, N. JT., Dec, 1849. 



Intellectual lasproremeMt of the Fmnaer* 

Crashed beneath the sopposed inperiority of the 
learned professions, and the wealth and lakvries of 
trade and commerce, it has been the lot of the far- 
mer, for many years, to find himself looked upon as 
an inferior man. 

That farmers as a class have giren grounds for 

being thus looked upon by the community, cannot 

be denied ; for let any any candid aad truth- seeking 
man look around him among the mass of the agri- 
cultural population of our country, and he will find 
an amoant of ignorance that is wholly inexcnsable. 
I mean no offence to my brethren of the plow, who 
like myself, earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brows, for I know full well, by experience, how 
hard it is to earn one's bread, and make any pro- 
gress in literary pursuits at the same time ; but 
I know as well that many, very many hours are 
wasted which might be spent in storing the mind 
with useful knowledge. There is in trnth a shock- 
ing indifference among farmers as a mass, to the ac« 
qnirement of intellectual knowledge, and the quick- 
er we are aware of, and acknowledge this fact, the 
more likelv will we be to correct our error. 

■I 

But if farmers are ignorant, it is not the fault of 
their vooation. There is no life that can be made 
more eminently a life of reflection than that of the 
agriculturist . Living, as he does , in the very ^ * trea- 
sure-house of wonders,'' is there not enough to 
awaken thought and reflection in him? But alas! 
too true is it that things so common and familiar 
as the operations of nature, cease to excite our 
wonder and admiration. The green grass grows 
beneath our feet — the bright blossom bursts forth in 
beauty — the forest waves in rich luxurianoe— -sun- 
shine and shade are upon our path, and yet we toil 
on, toil ever, in the pursuit of worldly gain, passing 
the beautiful unheeded by ; and if, perchance, there 
ts now and then, one man amid a group of farmers, 
who has a soul to look upon the beautiful in nature 



or in art, those wise men shake their heads, speak 
with a sepulchral tone, and prophesy the downfall 
of him, so recreant to his interest, who dares to let 
a flower grow upon a spot tKat might have grown 
a blade of grass or grain! 

But lot us hope that the dark night is passing 
away — let us hope that a bright day is dawning up- 
on us and upon our children, and let us prepare for 
them, at least, if it be too late for us, a wider 
range of education — finer tastes and deeper sensibi- 
lities. 

The good work has began^-there seems to be a 
general stir upon the subject of educating the farm- 
er — the text is in every man's mouth ; let it go on- 
ward — let ways and means be devised for educating 
the mass of farmers, and let it no longer be neces- 
sary for lawyers, doctors, ministers— *any body else 
but farmers, to deliver addresses, or make speeches 
upon the subject of agriculture. Let farmers un- 
derstand their own business, both theoreticsally and 
practically, and let them be able to tell what they 
do know, when it is required of them. 

I do not say all this because I think it so enviable 
a lot to give an address or make a speech, but I say 
it in sorrow for that ignorance among those who are 
strictly called practical farmers, that caused the 
necessity for calling in the aid of others to do what 
they themselves felt their inability to do. 

Truly hath it been said that the farmers have done 
everything for others, and nothing for themselves. 
Had it been done with a noble and benevolent spi- 
rit, we might be joyful for the goodness that led to 
it. Were it a noble sacrifice of selfishness for the 
benefit of our fellow man, we might glory in the 
disinterestedness that prompted it. But alas! can 
we plead this? Oh no; ignorance, io^rance — ^no- 
thing but ignorance of the grossest kuRrhas caused 
their elevation and our shame. It is only by a tho- 
rough system of education, both moral and intellec- 
tual, that we can attain the position which of right 
belongs to us. We call upon the farmers then of 
every state in this wide Union, to awake from their 
lethargy— we beg of them to plan and devise means 
for the improvement of themselves and their chil- 
dren. We call too upon all good citizens to aid us 
in this endeavor. The education of farmers is not 
a thing that alone concerns him ; it concerns the wel- 
fare of the whole country. We are here now in the 
midst of peace and prosperity, but still we think 
that he who has looked far into the future, may dis- 
cover upon the horizon some clouds, which though 
now '^ no bigger than a man's hand," are destined 
to gather and burst in fury over our own beloved 
homes. Perhaps no sagacity of any party can pre- 
vent the storm, but it is better to meet it well pre- 
pared than not to be prepared at all. And what 
must that preparation be? I answer — the universal 
education of all classes in the community. In a re- 
public, if any where, we must have an intelligent 
people. Monarchies and aristocracies may support 
themselves through the wisdom and tact of their ru- 
lers, kings, and princes, without the education of 
the common people, but a republic must look to the 
virtue and intelligence of its community for support, 
or it will fall a prey to scheming men and heartless 
demagogues. 

The farmers, from their numbers, bold the bal- 
ance of power in their hands in this country, and 
must continue to do so for years and years to come ; 
educate them, and our republic will stand, the mo- 
del and the glory of the world ; lot them remain ig- 
norant and uneducated, and who shall dare to solve 
the enigma of the future? H. C. W. Putnam 
Valley, N F.. Oct.^ 1849 
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Agricultaral Edncation* 



At the last meeting of the Seneca County Agri- 
cultural Society, John Delafield, ^sq., on ten- 
dering his resignation as President — a post which 
he had occupied for three years — made some excel- 
lent and appropriate remarks in regard to agricul- 
tuial education. He has kindly favored us with 
the following extracts, which we recommend to 
the attention of our readers. Eds. 

The age in which we live is so remarkable for im* 
portant events, producing changes in modes of life, 
and forcing upon us an activity and enterprise un- 
known in former periods, that the best educated 
man among us, feels the power of science pressing 
and urging him to a further acoumulation of know- 
ledge. It must be evident to every thinking and 
observing man that a better and more general eda- 
oation ta urgently necessary, to keep pace and posi- 
tion with the improvements of our age. 

Heretofore the importance of education and gene- 
ral knowledge was felt to be the basis of o«r libertv, 
its safeguard and sure instructor as to what is right 
and just between man and man. This truth is as 
strong now, and necessary to our liberty and happi- 
ness, as at any period of our history; but the zeal 
engendered by our systems has produced such an 
amount of results or products from the improved 
education of our people ; science has advanced with 
strides so rapid and long, that many of onr citizens 
look with wonder and astonishment, acknowledging 
the superadded necessity for better instruction for 
the masses — that we may comprehend from day to 
day, and be actively benefitted by the use of every 
improvement which science brings to light. 

That ^u state has done nobly, all will admit; 
onr oommon schools, and now, our free schools, 
have opened and will eontiouo to open, the elemen- 
tary doors— exerting an influence for good on all 
time to come. A few years back, and we beheld a 
vessel pressing against wind and tide up our mighty 
rivers, by a power unseen; soon after we saw large 
crafts, freighted with the rich products of the farm-, 
er, floating up and down the rough mountains, and 
across extensive plains, where neither river or rivu- 
let had run before. 

Next, we find towns, villages, cities, far distant 
from each other, connected by iron bars, on which 
enormous burdens and masses are impetuously driven 
by the use of a few gallons of water. And more 
recently, we communicate our wishes to friends or 
agents at the distance of a thousand miles, or more, 
in less time than I take to reeite the fact. These 
are some of the important changes of our day and 
hour ; but there are others specially applicable to 
every branch of trade or art, equally amazing in 
action and result. 

Without adverting to the wonderful advantages 
derived to the mechanic, manufacturer and mer- 
chant, let us inquire what progress has been made 
by science for the advantage of the farmer. 

It may bo first stated, that since the occupation 
of this continent by Europeans, and until within 
the last twenty years, the system of cultivation was 
a system of deterioration, a system of destruction. 
The earth yielded bountifully — man took all, but 
gave nothing in return. What was the conse- 
quence? A steady diminution of products until this 
noblo state of New* York was reduced from an ave- 
rage production of 30 bushels of wheat per acre, to 
the unprofitable product of only 12 or 13 per aero. 
When the great impulse was given to Education in 
^e now as well as in the old world , science was in- 



voked on behalf of the farmer. The nature, cha- 
racter and elements of manures and fertilizing mat- 
ters were examined and ascertained. The discovery 
that potash, soda, magnesia, lime, &c., were in 
fact- the oxides of metals, led the way to improve- 
ment. The next important discovery was the ele- 
ments of plants, showing beyond dispute their simi- 
larity with the soils on which they grow; and sub- 
sequently the due proportions in which they (these 
elements) exist in plants for their perfect develop- 
ment was clearly proved. About this time it was 
established that our plants drew subsistence also 
from the atmosphere, and science has pointed out' 
to us those necessary elements. Further investiga- 
tion has brought to light the neoessity and ac- 
tion of Togetable decaying substances in our soils, 
and the agencies thus carried on for. our benefit. 

The notion of the atmosphere upon the soil, when 
mechanically broken np and turned orer, has been 
well explained. In short, science has been as pro- 
fuse in her riches to the farmer, as to any class of 
men ; but our cI«lm9 has been deprived of those riohea 
intended for it, by an absence of those means (or 
their distribution, so largely possessed by every 
other efass of mankind: I mean, colleges, acade- 
mies and schools devoted to their special advance- 
ment. True, the elements and rudiments of a gene- 
ral education «tay ht within the reach of every 
young person, but the application of knowledge, of 
art, of science, to agriculture is not to be had in 
any institution in this state; nor can it now be 
grafted on any existing institution, because original 
intent, long continued habit, and settled opinions^ 
have confirmed them in leading the youth committed 
to their care, into pursuits entirely disconnected 
with what I believe to be the best, purest, and hap- 
piest vocation of life. 

The other vocations of life have, indeed, their en- 
joyments, and are essential to the perfection of the 
agriculturist, as agttitM^ to receive and distribute 
his products, to consume them, to bring to him, in 
return, the comforts and luxuries of other climes, to 
contrive and arrange the fleece and the cotton ball 
in varied forms and textures for his comfort or plea- 
sure, to encourage the fancies and quick imaginings 
of some for the decoration and adornment of our 
dwellings or persons, or for the amusement au<l 
strengthening of our intellects. Now, all these 
classes have ihtir proper and special schools, aca- 
demies and colleges, rightfully and properly estab- 
lished, and from them, as I before stated, has ema- 
nated the talent which claims our wonder and ad- 
miration from day to day, while we, the farmers,, 
the producers, the very foundation and means on 
which all other classes are constructed and sup- 
ported, are without a single school, academy or 
college, devoted to instruct us, or cause the proper 
applications of science to oar important calling. 
For a few years- past, we have feebly raised our 
voices, and as feebly pressed our claims on the le- 
gislature for an equal participation in the means we 
so largely contribute, by an appropriation for a 
college devoted to our agricultural promotion, and 
that the teachings of science might be exhibited to 
the eye and understanding upon an experimental 
farm attached to a college. Our voices have been 
as feebly heard; for nothing has been done for 
us beyond complimentary reports. Compliments, 
though agreeable, are cheaply procured, and en- 
dure in proportion only to their value. Wo need 
the substantial and momentous element of an agri- 
cultural college for the farmer's son—a college, so 
endowed and conducted, that a certificate from its 
officers shall be a passport to the farmer in bvcry 
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place and every clime, alike honored and respected 
with the diploma of any other college or institution. 

And now, farmers, a few words as to the prompt 
use of the institution, which I feel must be accorded 
to your wishes. It is probable that many a parent 
wiU in humble modesty, shrink from thrusting his 
son into competition, or fear the results of a posi- 
tion 80 prominent among his fellow beings. Let 
us, for a moment, look back upon time, and the re- 
sults of science as placed within the grasp of men 
like many or all of us. We find 

]. Opie, the celebrated painter, and who lectured 
upon his art in London. He was a lumberman and 
earpenter. 

d*. John Prideaux— who became Bishop of Wor- 
eester, entered as assistant in the kitchen of the 
college (Exeter) in Oxford, and there obtained a 
fellowship. 

8. Linn»u»— The famed foaiKler of the sotenoe 
of botany, closely alHed to our profession, was a 
shoemaker's apprentice. 

4. Ben. Johnson — tlM celebrated drftmatUt, 
worked as a brick- layer. 

5. Jas. Mtlner — the author of the history of Uic 
church, was a weaver. 

6. Cook — the great navigator, was, in early life, 
the apprentice to a shopkeeper. 

But let us come to our own day and tiroes, and 
we find: 

1. Benj. Franklin — his early days were devoted 
to soap boiling and candle making. I need not re- 
mind you of the conspicuous and important influence 
he had in securing to us our present liberty and 
happiness. 

2. Humphrey Davy — to whom we farmers are 
indebted for science applied to our profession; he 
was the son of a carver in wood, and was himself 
an apothecary's apprentice. 

3. General Greene of N. E. He was a black* 
smith— member of state legislature^the friend of 
Washington— the true soldier. 

4. Roger 8herman~one of the noble souls whose 
names were affixed to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. His father was a farmer, but himself a 
shoemaker-^the man of whom Jeflerson remarked, 
*' he never said a foolish thing in his life." 

I could go on and particularise hosts of talented 
men who have risen in this country from obscurity 
to t^e highest estimation of their fellow beings. At 
this hour we have, living in this state, men who 
struggled with poverty from their yeuth, holding 
the highest offices of our state and general govern- 
ment — bright lights of this nation*— poor through 
life as to property, but rich and wealthy to excess 
in all that makes the man, that gives character, 
and elevates the human species. 

Behold, then, farmers, the beacons for tis to fol- 
low. Every one of the men I have named were 
urged forward to tchoohj or seized eagerly tvtry 
vuant for education — aceal and determination ac- 
complished the rest, at a time when our best ap- 
pliances for education were young and weak, and be- 
ibrc the great store- house of science was opened as it 
now is for the use of man. Then the competition was 
among comparatively few — now each man is but one of 
many millions running the same race. So large is our 
community that we are necessarily divided into classes, 
and each year every class takes its more distinctive 
form. In accordance with this natural division, we find 
every class, except the great farming bmly, establishing 
schouls, academics and colleges, for their own advance- 
ment. We see their educated men filling or claiming to 
fill every post of honor or distinction. 

Gentlemen, I call upon you to remember that, as a 



class, you far outweigh in natural advantages, every 
other class; in numbers, wo constitute more than three- 
fourths of the whole nation, yet, strange to say, not a 
school, not an academy, not a single college has been 
devoted to the advancement of our high calling — a call- 
ing which in truth demands as high or a higher educa- 
tion for its perfection, than any other position in life. 
This is strong language for us, but it is true; it is ca- 
pable of full demonstration ; and the claims we are now 
making for our share of public attention and our rightS| 
will be upheld by a burst of stronger tones than mine. 
Let us then press forward with one accord — ^let us as 
farmers feel as one family, and claim from our State 
government the prompt establishment of an agricultural 
college, with suitable farms, to shed the light of sci- 
ence upon agriculture, as it has done, by similar means, 
upon law, medicine, commerce and manufactures. 



DoittgB of Uie MmiChflOBiaii InstUvtloB* 



Editors or trs Cultivator — I have just finished 
an examination of the first and second Reports of the 
first secretary and other officers of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. I hardly remember to have taken anything 
in band, for a long time, more full of interest, or, in 
my opinion, calculated to develope more important re- 
sults for science, than the plan of organization of this 
institution, and the designs of the Board of Regents, in 
carrying out and perfecting the same. 

It is well known that Mr. Suithson left his pi'O- 
perty in trust to the United States government, to found 
at Washington, an institution which should bear his 
own name, and have for its object " the incresise and 
difiiision of knawledge among men." This trust was 
accepted by our government, and an act of Congrress 
was passed, cotistituting certain individuals an estab- 
lishment, under the name of the " Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for the increase and diflusion of knowledge among 
men." The act establishing the institution, directs, as 
a part of the plan of organization, the forming of a li- 
brary, a museum and a gallery of art, together with 
provisions for physical research, and popular lectures; 
leavinf^ to the Regents of tne institution the power of 
adopting such other plans as may to them seem bbst 
suited to promote the objects of the bequest. 

The secretary, in his latest Report, informs us that 
the Regents have resolved to divide the annual income 
into two equal parts; one part to be devoted to the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge, by means of original 
and particular research, publications and lectures; and 
the other half to be applied, in accordance with the act 
of Congress, to the gradual formation of a library, a 
museum and a gallery of art. 

The secretary also informs us, that several distinct 
scientific researches are now in progress, under the di- 
rection of the institution, memoirs of which will be 
duly published ; that the library is gradually increasing 
by donations and by books deposited by publishers, ana 
that, hereafter, considerable additions will be made in 
the way of exchanging the Smithsonian Contributions 
for the published Transactions of other institutions ; that 
preparations are making for giving a series of free 
public lectures, to be commenced as soon as the build- 
ing is ready for the purpose. 

We find by iho report of the building committee, 
that the east wing of the building is ready for occupa- 
tion, and that the who!e structure will be completed 
within the specified lime, namely, by March, 1852; 
that the plan of building adopted, comprises a museum 
200 feet by 50, a library 90 feet by 50, a gallery ^f 
art 125 feet long, two lecture rooms, ef which one is 
capable of containing an audience of 800 to 1000 per- 
sons — that the style of building selected is the iatei 
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Norman or rather Lombard, as it prevailed in the 
twelfth century; cheifly in Germany, Normandy and in 
southern Europe, immediately preceding the introduc- 
tion of the Gothic ; and that all expenditures connected 
with the building, including the laying out of the 
grounds, planting, fencing, &c. &c., may be comprised 
within the limit set, namely $250,000. 

We find by the report of the executive committee, 
that the whole amount of Mr. Smithson's property, re- 
ceived into the treasury of the United States, was 
$515,169,00; that the interest which had accrued on 
the same, up to July, 1846, when the funds were placed 
under the direction of the Board of Regents, was 
$242,129,00; that, owing to the excellent system of 
finance adopted by the Board of Regents, the interests 
accruing on this fund, will so far exceed the expendi- 
tures, of every kind, as to enable them to complete 
the building, and put the institution into full operation 
by March, 1852 — ^tbat there will then be a residue of 
mterest of $142,000.00, to be added to the original 
bequest, ($515,169.00) making the permanent fund 
for the institution, of 657,000.0^— which will yield an 
. annual income of $39,420.00 for the increase and dif- 
. fusion of knowledge. 

It is but just to remark, Messrs. Editors, that the 
report of Mr. Jewett, the assistant secretary, relative 
to the library, is a very interesting, perspicuous and 
able document, and is highly creditable to him. I would 
gladly notice bis report more fully, and give some fine 
extracts from it, did my limits permit. 

The Regents very justly deduce the following propo- 
sitions from the will of Mr. Smithson, as prominent 
rules to guide their practice in dispensing the funds of 
this institution: 

1. The bequest is intended for the benefit of men in 
general, and its influence ought not to be restricted to 
a single district, or even nation. 

2. The objects of the institution are: first to in* 
cr€a$€, and second, to diffuse knowledge among men. 

3. The will makes no restriction in favor ot any par- 
ticular kind of knowledge. 

'' To restrict, therefore the operations of the institu- 
tion to a single science or art, would do injustice to the 
character of the donor, as well as to the cause of 
general knowledge. If preference is to be given to any 
branches of research, it should be to the higher, and 
apparently more abstract. This is true even in a prac- 
tical point of view. Agriculture would have for ever 
remained an empyrical art, had it not been for the light 
shed- upon it by the atomic theory of chemistry; and 
incomparably more is te be expected as to its future 
advancement from the perfection of the microscope, 
than from improvements in the ordinary instruments of 
' husbandry.'' 

To INCREASE KNOWLEDGE, it is proposcd: — 

1. To stimulate men of talents to make original re- 
searches, by offering suitable rewards for memoirs con- 
taining new truths. 

2. To appropriate annually a portion of the income 
, for particular researches, under the direction of com- 
. potent and suitable persons. 

Among the great variety of subjects proposed for 
.. investigation, I noticed that the following are already 
en<|raging the attention of the Board qf Regents: 

The ancient monuments of the Mississippi valley; 
five separate memoirs on astronomical subjects, afibrd- 
ing important additions to the science; a systematic 
and extensive series of meteorological observations, 
particularly with reference to the phenomena of Amer- 
ican storms ; a series of observations on the tempera- 
ture and velocity of the Gulf Stream; the botany of 
Oregon, with drawings and engravings; and a collec- 
tion of facts relative to the variations of the compass, 
to be presented in a scries of maps. 



To DIFFUSE KNOWLEDGE, it IS proposed: — 

1. To publish a series of periodical reports on the 
progress of the different branches of knowledge. 

2. To publish occasionally separate treatises on sub- 
jects of general interest. 

Among the subjects soon to be reported, I notice 
that arrangements are being made to publish the fol- 
lowing: 

Reports on the present state of chemistry as applied 
to agriculture; on the forest trees of North America^ 
giving their uses, mode of propagation, and their his- 
tory; on the present state of our knowledge of light- 
ning, and the best means of guarding against accidents 
from its effects, &c. &c. 

I have become very much interested in the plans and 
designs of this institution, for establishing a system of 
extended meteorological observations for solving the 
proplem of American storms. There is scarcely any 
object of scientific research of more general interest, 
or likely to be productive of more beneficial effects than 
that which relates to the phenomena of our storms. 
Within a few years past, in oar country, several im* 
portant principles have been established, and some 
well deoned theories have been recently proposed, by 
which attention may now be directed to many different 
points of observation that cannot fail of being attended 
with important results. The observations of Mr. Red- 
field, in particular, have been wonderfully exact, ex- 
tensive and scientific; his theories are very attractive 
to the scientific inquirer, and numerous facts and ob- 
senrations by others, seem to oome in to his support. 
The Smithsonian institution proposes to organise a sys- 
tem of observations which shall extend as far as possi- 
ble over the North Amerioan oontinent. In order to do 
this, they have invited the oo-operation of the British 
government ; and have obtained their assurance that as 
soon as the plan is fully matured for this country, no 
difficulty shall be in the way of establishing a system 
of corresponding observations in the British provinces. 

Prof. LooMis, of New York University, has sub- 
mitted to the institution a very interesting report. I^ 
contains an exposition of the advantages to be derived 
from the study of meteorology, and what has been al- 
ready done in this branch of science in this country, 
the encouragements for a further prosecution of the 
subject, together with a plan of operations. 

In order to present a general view of the subject, in 
a condensed form, I have gathered up from his some- 
what extended report, a few of the more prominent 
points, using nearly his own language. They are as 
follows: 



I. The advantages to society of the study of mete- 
orology. 

Very little argument it needed to prove that our com. 
fort and convenience, not unfrcquently our lives and 
property, are dependent upon meteorological pheno- 
mena. This is proverbially true of the mariner. His 
life often depends upon the fidelity with which he 
watches every change in the aspect of the sky. The 
number of disasters upon the sea is frightful, and is 
far greater than is generally known. In the gale of 
December 15, 1839, eighty -nine vessels were wrecked 
on the Massachusetts coast; and of ihese, sixty -one oa 
a single cape. In the great hurricane of 178Q, thirte^ 
battle-ships were lost, and sixteen more dismasted. 
England and America alone sufflsr an annual loss from 
wrecks of more tlian 1000 vessels, and nearly one-half 
ofthisison the American coast. The farmer, too, is 
directly dependent upon the weather for the consum- 
mation of his plans, almost equally with the sailor. Se- 
vere drouth or exeessive rains, untimely frosts or a 
scorching son, may blast all the hopes of the husband- 
man. If wo can anticipate the general character of a 
season, the farmer may regulate his time of planting or 
the nature of his crops, so as to be least injuriously af- 
fected by unpropitiotts weather; so that, if we cannot 
strip the lightning of its poweo we may at least direct 
it harmlessly to the earth. 
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II» The progress already made, towards deducing 
from these observations general laws. 

In the list of philosophers who bare eontribtttad to 
create science out of the cmde materials famished by 
observation^ Mr. Redfield is first mentioned. He gives 
an account, in a paper to the American Journal of 
Science, of the hurricane of September, 1821, of the 
storm of August, 1830, and of two or three other storms 
of the same year. From a comparison of all the obser- 
vations, Mr. Redfleld derived the conclusion that those 
storms were great whirlwinds. In 1833 he published a 
list of general propositions as embodying the results of 
his investigations, among which were the following : 

1. The severe storms of the Atlantic coast often ori- 
ginate in the tropical latitodes, where they are distin- 
guished by the name of A»fTicaji€f. 

2. These storms cover, at the same moment of time, 
a surfisee, whose diameter varies from one to five hun- 
dred miles, and in some eases they have been much 
more extensive. They act with diminished violence 
towards the exterior, and with increased energy to- 
wards the interior. 

3. The duration of the storm at any place within its 
track depends upon its extent, and the rate of velocity 
with which it moves. 

4. The direction of the wind over the greater portion 
of the track is not the direction of the progress of the 
■torm. 

6. In the lower latitudes, while drifting to the west- 
ward, the direction of the wind at the commencement of 
these storms is from the northern quarter, and during 
the latter part of the gale, it blows from the southern 
quarter of the horizon. 

6. North of the parallel of 309, and while pursuing 
their course to the northward, these storms conunence 
with the wind from an eastern or southern quarter, and 
terminate with the wind from a western quarter. 

7. Mr. Redfield infers that the portion of the atmos- 
phere which composes the body of the storm, blows in 
a horizontal circuit around a vertical axis of rotation, 
which is carried onward with the storm, and that the 
direction of the circuit is from right to left. 

8. The barometer always sinks while under the first 
portion of the storm, and rises again under the last por- 
tion of the gale. 

In the Journal of the Franklin Institute for 1836, Prof. 
Espy published a scries of essays upon storms, in which 
he arrives at the following generalizations : 

1. The rain and snow storms, and even the moderate 
rains and snows, travel from the west towards the oast, 
in the United States, during the months of January, 
February, and March, which are the only months yet 
investigated. 

2. The velocity of this line is such, that It travels 
from the Mississippi to the Connecticut river in about 
twenty-four hours { and from the Connecticut to St. 
John, Newfoundland, in nearly the sahie time, about 
thirty -six miles an hour. 

3. \Vhen the barometer falls suddenly in the west- 
em part of New England, it rises at the same time 
in the valley of the Mississippi, and also at St. John, 
Newfoundland. 

4. In great storms, the wind for several hundred miles 
on both sides of the line of minimum pressure, blows 
towards that line directly or obliquely. 

5. Many storms are of great and unknown length from 
north to south, reaching beyond the northern lakes on 
the one hand, and beyond our observers in the Gulf of 
Mexico on the other, while their east and west diame- 
ter is comparatively small. The storms, therefore, 
move side -foremost. 

6. Most storms commence in the '< far west," beyond 
the stations of our most western observers. 

7. In the northern parts of the United States, the wind, 
in great storms, generally sets in from the north of east, 
and terminates from the north of west. 

8. In the southern parts of the United States,^the wind 
generally sets in from the south of east, and terminates 
from the south of west. 

III. The encouragement there is to a fiirther prosecu- 
tion of meteorological researches. 

In all our investigations respecting natural phenome- 
na, we assume that the operations of nature are subject 
to laws, and these laws are uniform in their operation. 
A law of nature knows no ixcepiiont. There is no place 
for science except upon this basis. All the laws of na- 
ture appear complex while they remain unknown; but 
when QDce discovered; we tire surprised at their simpli- 



city. Why should storms form an exception to this 
rule? Have our meteorological researches been re- 
warded with no success ? Far otherwise. We have 
discovered that the great storms of the United States 
travel nearly from west to east. Violent storms usually 
travel at the rate of about 25 miles per hour ; in some 
cases the velocity has been known to rise to 40 milei^. 
These storms are of various dimensions. While sum* 
mer showers may cover an area of but a few miles, 
winter storms sometimes have a diameter of 1000 miles 
or more. If the diameter of a storm is 600 miles, and 
its progress 25 miles per hour, its duration at a place 
situated at the centre of the track will be 20 hours, and 
less for places out of the centre. Hence we may fonft 
some estimate of the extent of a storm from its duratioa 
at any place. We are Justified, then, in inferring that 
storms are subject to laws; that these laws are uniform 
in their operation, and that they may be discovered. 
When the magnetic telegraph is extended from New 
York to New Orleans and St. Louis, it may be subservi* 
ent to the protaetioa of oar commerce, even in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge of storms. The severe 
winter storms which desolate the Atlantic coast come 
from the vallev of the Mississippi, and require about 24 
hours to travel from St. Louis to New -York. The ap* 
proaeh of a dangerous storm might therefore be tele- 

Saphed at New- York hours .before its arrival, while 
e slQT was yet unclouded and the wind propitious, in 
season to save a fleet of ships from putting to sea, to be 
engulphed in the bottomless deep. 

fv. Plan of conducting observations to secure the 
object proposed. 

An efibrt will be made to secure the co-operation of 
the' general government, the several state governments, 
scientific societies, and the friends of science throughout 
the country. The entire country will be divided into 
sections not exceeding lOU miles square ; and in each 
section, not already provided for, an observer will be 
sought out, who shall volunteer to make the observa- 
tions if instruments are furnished him. The Smithso- 
nian Institute will assume the burden of furnishing the 
necessary instruments to those who are unable to do it 
themselves. A form of observations will be provided, 
and instmctions given to all the observers, who shall 
report at least quarterly to the secretary at Washington. 
It will be the duty of the Meteorologist to take charge 
of the observations, to discuss and analize them, and 
endeavor to deduce from them the laws of storms. 
These investigations will be published, in as much de- 
tail as may be thouaht demanded by the claims of 
■eience, and a copy of whatever may be published will 
be forwarded to each observer, in order tnat he may be 
encouraged in his work, by finding that his labor is no! 
wholly in vain. 

After all my efforts at condensation, Messrs. Editors, 
I find that my attempt to present a view of the -doings 
of the Smithsonian institution^ has resulted in a long 
article. I feel quite diffident in occupying so much 
space in your columns with this thing, but conclude to 
venture hoping it may be found interesting to a portion, 
at least, of yonr readers. 

This institution proposes, among other things, to in- 
vestigate several subjects intimately connected with the 
business of agriculture; and it is, therefore, well that 
our agriculturists should be informed of the principles 
of its organization and plans of operation. The pro- 
posal to " post up" the developments o( chemistry, as 
applied to agriculture, may be instanced a« a very im- 
portant one^ and oalculated to be of service to our far- 
mers. Here lies a great field for further scientific re- 
search also; and if conducted with proper skill and 
judgment, great benefits must arise to our agriculture. 
We farmers will ** keep an eye out" upon the opera- 
tions of this Institution, therefore, and will be ready 
to lend it a hand in investigations connected with our 
profession, as well as to receive and acknowledge any 
benefits resulting from its scientific researches. F. HoL- 
BBOOK. BrattUboro*j Vt.^ Dec. 6, 1849. 



He who plows his land and breeds cattle, spins 
gold. 

The footsteps of tho owner are the best manure 
for his land. 
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Notes on tfaMaehiuetts FarotiBg* 

We had lat^j the pleasare of oalling on a few farm- 
ers in Massachusetts; and from the many interesting 
matters, to which, in a harried view, oar attention was 
called, we offer the following brief notes: 

The farm of General Wm. Sutton, of Salem, con- 
sists of 300 acres. Aboat 200 acres are woodland and 
rocky pasture, which has never been plowed. The re- 
mainder, though naturally rongh, has been made very 
rich and prodaotive. It has been fenced with stone 
walls, which will probably stand as long as fences are 
needed. Most of the boulders, with which the soil was 
formerly considerably filled, have been taken out, and 
the plow now passes without obstruction, over large 
and handsome fields. 

The principal surplus product of the farm is hay ; 
but grain and vegetables, to the extent of the home 
consumption, are produced. The annual production of 
bay is 100 tons; of this, 60 tons are sold^ at an aye- 
rage price of $13 per ton. Ther^aining 40 tons, are 
required for the support of the stoek kept on the fctrm, 
of which there are six oxen, six eows and four horses 
—besides twelve to fifteen cows taken in to pasture at 
$10 oaeb, for the season. 

The team-work of the farm is done ohiefly by oxen, 
and the three pairs kept here are noble animals, able to 
accomplish anything practicable in their line. They 
are from five to seven years old, and the weights of the 
difierent pairs, are 3,300 lbs., 3,600 lbs., and 3,800 
lbs., in good working order. 

Gen. S. takes particular pains to save all the ma- 
nure of his animals. It is mostly deposited in a cellar, 
over the bottom of which, as well as over the whole 
barn-yard, mack is spread to absorb the liquids. He 
has some advantages of making maniirt not usoally pos- 
sessed by farmers. He uses the waste of a large glue 
factory. The animal substance in the process ^ being 
converted into glue, while in a half-fluid state, is 
■trained through straw; the refuse that remains, is, 
with the straw made into compost with paat, at the 
rate of three, loads of the latter to one of the former. 
The mass remains one year before being used, daring 
whioh time it becomes thoroughly decomposed; the 
straw is rotted, the peat, by fermentation, becomes 
fine, and is thoroughly impregnated with the gases and 
salts of the animal matter. This compost is found to be 
more powerful and lasting in its efiectSj than oonunon 
barn manure, load for load. 

All Gen. S.'s buildings are of the most substantial 
kind^. His barns, and the yards attached to them, have 
every possible convenience of arrangementi with water 
always at hand. His implements are the most perfect 
in their kind, and bo complete is the assortment, that 
every description of work may be performed with its 
most appropriate tool. Eveiy thing is kept in a place 
dteignod for it, and could be readily found by a person 
aequaiatcd with the plan, in the darkest night. 
Taking the whole establishment together, it presents a 
model of neatness, system, convenience, and thorough 
management, whioh is seldom equalled. 

The farm of £. HEasxT Dxkbt, Esq., is in South 
Salem. Those who have been familiar with the vari- 
ous agrionltural enterprises of Massaohusetts for the 
last forty years, will at once recognize Mr. D.'s name 
in their connexion — especially as a prominent officer of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
an association to which the country at large is deeply 
indebted for much of its advancemant in husbandry. 
We found him still aotive, personally superintending 
his extensive farming operations, and earnestly awake 
to every practical improvement. 

Mr. D. has a large garden, which is enclosed with 
a buckthorn hedge. He has used the buckthorn exten- 



sively for hedges, and his fences of this kind are among 
the most perfect we have seen. He is confident, after 
having made trials with several other thorns, that this 
is the only one suited to this climate. He states that 
all the buckthorns in this country, so far as he is ao* 
quainted, came from one imported tree^ which stood in 
the garden of the late Dr. Holtoke, of Salem. We 
are aware that some regard the buokthom as indige- 
nous to this country; but Ehexson, in his '' Trees and 
Shrubs of Massachusetts," says '^ it was probably intro* 
duced from Europe, where it is a native." 

Mr. B. has introduced the English oak, and has a 
nursery of young trees of this kind, and several beauti- 
ful standard trees, from forty to sixty feet high, planted 
with his own hand. Indeed his grounds abound with 
fine trees of various kinds, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of ofls, be informed us, were put out by himself. 

Mr. D. keeps thirty cows, converting the surplus 
produce of his farm chiefly into milk, whioh is sold at 
six cents per quart, (beer measure) in winter, and five 
cents in summer. The average amount realized from 
each cow, is $100 a year. He raises vegetables— 
chiefiy carrots and beets — on a large scale, for feeding 
the cows in winter, allowing each cow half a bushel 
per day, while kept on dry fodder. He prefers the 
carrot. The hay for all the stock of the farm, is cut 
in a machine. The cows arc fed partly on upland, or 
fresh hay, and straw, and partly on salt-marsh hay, and 
they do much bettev with this variety, than when con- 
fined to upland hay. 

Mr. D.'s barns are spacious, and well planned. The 
one where the stock is principally kept, has a cellar 
under the whole of it ; a part of which is appropriated 
to manure, a part to storing vegetables, and a more 
dry and open part to the storage of farm implements. 

The farm of Geo. E. Adams, Medford, consists of 
160 acres. It is devoted chiefly to the production of 
milk and apples. The stock consists of 65 cows, a 
yoke of oxen and five horses. The annaal sales of milk 
have amounted to $5,500, and in one year to $6,000 
(the prices as mentioned above.) The apple orchard 
consists of fifteen acres. The trees have been well 
managed— are large, and generally bear abandantly. 
The varieties are chiefiy Russets and Baldwins. He 
has picked 1000 barrels of winter apples in a seasoni 
and one season sold that number at $2 per bbl. The 
Baldwins are usually sold to Messrs. TuDoa, cf Bos- 
ton, and are wrapped in papers and sent to Caloutta. 
A large orchard of peach aod pear trees has lately been 
set out, which has not yet come into bearing. 

Mr. A. is a young man who farms for profit, and the 
energy and economy with which his extensive business 
is carried on, bring a sure and satisfactory reward. 
Much judgment has been shown in his buildings, several 
of which have been erectod under his own direction, 
and are of ample dimensions, convenient, and well fi- 
nished. As with all good farmers in this section, me- 
nars is of the first importance. He saves everything 
of this nature, and has enough to keep up his farm to 
an extraordinary state of richness. His main bam is 
160 feet long and 40 feet wide, with a cellar under the 
whole. Marsh mud and '' sea- wrack," (vegetable 
matter washed up by the tide,) are used as absorbents. 
Without these the manure, as the urine is saved, would 
be in too fluid a state to be readily portable. Water 
is brought to the buildings by means of a small wind- 
mill, which works a pump, and keeps a large reservoir 
constantly filled. 

On the farm of Mr. Haxvst Bodge, Sutton, we wit- 
nessed some valuable improvements. The farm lies on 
a large swell of land, which is naturally very rocky, and 
quite wet. It was originally divided into very small 
lots, many of them containing only two acres each, and 
fenced with stone walls. One object of these small di- 
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Titionf was probably to get rid of the stonea, which had 
to be removed from the soil before it coald be worked. 
Some idea of the qoftntity of stones may be formed from 
the fact that these walls were made from four to six 
feet^wide and fonr feet high. The foundations of many 
of them not being properly laid, and fhe materials not 
of the best kind for permanent walls, they had in se* 
yeral instances settled down and flattened oat, till they 
ooeapied much more room than at first. 

When Mr. D. took possession of the farm, a few 
years ago, he soon discovered that it had two radical 
defects, which he determined to remedy. The first was 
the loss of land by the namerous old walls, and the in- 
convenience of working the small lots ; and the second, 
the wont of drainage to the soil. In obviating the first 
difficulty, he adopted a plan by wtich he, in a great 
degree, obviated the second, ne twik the old walls, 
and the trenches where they are baried have become 
drains! He has in this way turned a large part of his 
farm into beantifnl fields, of from 12 to 18 acres each. 
Where the walls on the Knes of the present division 
, were good, they were leftj where they were not good, 
they were rebuilt in the most substantial manner. The 
walls were sunk so low that the plow passes over 
without disturbing them. The mode of sinking the 
walls was by digging deep ditches close along side of 
them, and then throwing the stones in. The ditches 
were filled to a level with the surrounding ground, with 
the earth taken out, and the remainder is used in filling 
hollows about the fields. The effect of the drainage is 
already apparent In the sweeter nature and more 
abundant growth of grass ; in the better and surer crops 
oi grain which the land produces, and in the more 
healthy and thrifty growth and increased productive- 
liess of fruit trees. In some instances the sunken walls 
do not sufficiently drain the soil, and in such cases other 
drains are being made. 

Mr. D. is also reclaiming by under drainage, digging 
out stones, and leveling, a wet pasture, lying near his 
barn, which had never been plowed till last fall. His 
operations before spoken of prove that it will pay. 

The water from the drains is collected into sevoral 
main channels. One of these is carried to the buildings, 
and furnishes water for the stock, &c., and another is 
•mptied on a sloping meadow, and fertilises several 
•ores by irrigation* 

Attached to Mr. D.'s piggery, is a building where 
trfpe and neats-foot oil are prepared for market. The 
shanks, feet, and heads of cattle are brought here in 
lai*ge quantities. The bits of skin are saved for glue, 
and the bones are boiled till the oil is thoroughly ex- 
tneted. The liquor in whioh the articles have been 
boiled, is used for cooking regetables for swine, of which 
Mr. D. keeps about sixty head. The ** stores'' are fed 
with carrots and turneps boiled in the liquor; for fat- 
tening, corn or corn-meal is added. 

The manure made from the hogs and the animal offal, 
Ss of much importanoe. The bones would be still more 
raluable, if some economical mode of erushtng them 
eould be devised. The want of such a mode, has pre- 
vented many of the larger bones being used to much 
advantage. The hoofs and the small bones of the foot, 
have been plowed into the ground, and their effect has 
been very beneficial. Apple trees have been made to 
grow rapidly from this application, and a piece of car- 
rots, sown among the trees, the past season, produced 
900 bushels to the acre. The larger bones, shanks and 
jaws, have in some instances been drivtB into grass- 
grounds. Mr. D. showed us a meadow, a portion of 
which had been '' boned" in this way, that had pro- 
duced as mach hay the past season, as could be made on 
the ground. 

Mr. D. is turning his attention to the improvement 



of cattle, and has some pretty Devons — a bull and hei- 
fer—of the stock imported by the Mass. Society. 

Mr. Nathaniel Dodob, of Sutton, has a fine fans, 
especially attractive from the good order of his build- 
ings, the perfection and vprightnuM of his fences 
and the smoothness and neatness of his fields. Ha 
has been for several years noted for having fine work- 
ing oxen. In our volame for last year, page 68, we 
noticed a pair of his cattle which had been fattened. 
He informs us that these were sold in Boston Cor 
$400. He has now a pair of brindled oxen ** as like 
as two peas," quick, strong and handsome — ^whioh he 
is willing to put to the plow against any pair of horses. 

We called for a short time at the farm of Col. J. 
W. Lincoln, Worcester. Col. L. was absent, but his 
foreman showed us the out-buildings, the stock, and 
a portion of the farm. The buildings are commodi- 
ous and very complete, presenting a fine appearance. 
A large piggery has lately been built ; all the under 
portion, or Uiat with whidi the hogs come in direct 
contact, is made of stone, and of so permanent a 
character, that for asght wa can see, it may last 
for ever. The premises exhibit unmistakeable evidences 
of good management. The fields are well laid out, and 
fenced with stone walls of the most substantial kind. 

Col. L. has paid considerable attention to oatila. 
He has several yoke of fine oxen and steers, and soma 
of the best cows and heifers wa have seen. He has 
tried the Ayrshires for savaral years, and is well 
pleaaed with them as dairy covrs. He has several foil 
bloods whieb are good speoimaos of the breed. His 
boll and soma hei&rs ware lately purehased of the 
State flooiaty. 

Col. L. cuhivatas about an acre of carrots, yearly, 
for feeding his cows in winter, and the average yield is 
600 bttshels. The eows are warmly stabled, and whaa 
fed with good hay, (Col. I<^. appears to be of the 
best kind,) and half a bnshel of carrots to each oow 
per day, they will make neariv as much batter, when 
fresh in miUc, as on grass ieed. 

The farms of Ex-Governor Lincoln, and his sans, 
MessM. W. S. and D. W. Lincoln, are near the city 
of Worcester. The original farm of Crov. L. consisted 
of about 300 acres ; but it has been encroached on by 
the growth of the aity, and a considerable portion has 
been sold for house lots. The land is very productive, 
particularly for grass. Goyr. L. showed us a lot of 
seven aoree, which kept six cows constantly, the past 
season, and yet the grass was not entirely kept 
down, notwithstanding the extreme drouth. It has 
never been plowed but once, but has once been top- 
dressed with a peat compost and harrrowed. 

Gov. L.'s sons are ardently devoted to agriculture 
and horticulture. Mr. W. S. L. has a snug place, 
with new buildings, and has already made a demon- 
stration in farming which augurs well for his ultimate 
success. Mr. D. W. L. is more especially engaged in 
horticulture. He has a nursery of fruit trees. He 
finds, however, that the cultivation of choice fruits of 
some kinds, is more profitable than raising trees for 
sale. He is, therefore, giving much of his atteation 
to the culture of pears,— mostly on quince stocks,— 
and grapes. He has a fine cold vinery, filled mostly 
with the Black Hamburgh variety, and has also vines 
in his green houses. The vines appeared in excellent 
condition, and we were informed had borne well. 

Mr. L. obtains his manure chiefly from a slaughter 
h ^use, on his land. The manure is made into compost 
with muck and litter, and used after it has decom- 
posed. To prevent annoyance and hs$ from the es- 
cape of odors from the manure, he uses charcoal- 
dust, which is occasionally spread over the mamire, 
under the slaughter house, and the hogs which are 
kept there, work the dust into the manure. He uses 
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the waste charcoal from the rail-road locomotives. 
The application of a slight coating of this material, 
effeotnaUy stops any onpleasant smell from the manare. 



\ 



Common Schools. 



The Common School is jastlj regarded as the pal- 
ladium of our civil liberties. It is, and most be, from 
this source that the mass of our citizens derive the 
groundwork of the knowledge which will enable them 
to sustain the principles of a free representative gov* 
emment. It is, then, of the highest consequence, that 
these schools be made to confer the greatest possible 
advantages on those for whom thej are designed. In 
regard to their character and utility, much depends on 
the countenance and encouragement given them by pa- 
rents. The improvement of children will be compara- 
tively unimportant, if parents are indifferently disposed 
towards teachers and schools. This subject is brought 
forward in a striking light in the following circular, 
addressed to parents, written by an observing and in- 
telligent superintendent of schools, in a neighboring 
state. Eds. * 

I know you feel an interest in the education oT your 
children, and therefore I wish to call your attention to 
the winter schools, which are about to commence. 
What shall be the value of the school in your district 
to your childreni Are you aware that the success of 
your school will depend much upon your co-operation 
with the teacher? I And throughout the oonnty, that 
where the parents take the most interest in schools, 
there they have the bett $chooltf and where they take 
the least interest, the poorest schools. It is the uni- 
form testimony of teachers, that the active co-opera- 
tion of parents is essential to success in their schools. 
Shall your teacher have this oo-operation the coming 
winter ? Yon may receive the public money, pay your 
taxes, employ a good teacher; but unless you t^e an 
interest, yourtelvet, you cannot have a good school. 
The* school will be what you make it. Bo you ask 
what you can do to secure a good school ?— There are 
many things yon can do. I will mention some of 
them : 

1. You cm famish your chidren with tuitabU hooki. 

2. You can see that your children attend school, 
punctually in the momingy and regularly svsry day. 
The tardiness and irregularity of scholars is one of the 
grreatest evils in our district schools. Parents can cor- 
rect this evil, if they will. In Putney, the average 
attendance last year was much greater than the year 
before-^he average attendance in one school of 50 
scholars being 60 days out of 66 day's school. In most 
schools In the county, the average attendance is not 
over 40 or 45 days—- more than one-fourth of the 
schooling being absolutely lost, ntedUsely lottj while 
the value of the remaining three-fourths is greatly di- 
minished. If your children are tardy, or occasionally 
absent from school, they will not be interested in the 
schools, or make progress in their studies. A few 
days' absence frequently destroys the value of more 
than half a winter's school. If your breakfast is half 
an hour too late, it may be the means of preventing 
your children from being interested in their studies for 
that day, and so through the winter. Will you not, 
then, as parents, 9ee to it that your children attend the 
9 chool .punctually in the morning,& regularly every day? 

3. You can vUit the school. The practice of visiting 
schools is becoming more common in some towns, and 
the good effects of such visits are seen in both teachers 
and pupils. Still, there are many districts whel-e nei- 
ther the parents or the committees ever go into the 
schools., and the best teachers accomplish but little in 
such districts, on account of the indifference of parents. 
It jj^mossible for a teacher to keep a first-rate school, 



where parents do not feel interest enough to look in and 
see whether their children learn or not . You may as well 
expect to raise com in winter, as to find a good school in 
such a district. The neglect and indifference of parents 
will be as fatal to the interests of the school, as the 
snow and ice to the growth of oorn. If you have afield 
of grain, are you not accustomed to visit it, now and 
then, to see how it grows, and that, too, when your 
visits do the grain no such good as they should do your 
children ? for the grass and the grain have no eyes to 
see you, no smiling faces and cheerful hearts with which 
to greet you, as the children in the school-room have. 
If the sun shines and the showers fall, the grass and the 
grain will grow on. But what the sunshine and show- 
ers do for the fields, the interest of parents will do for 
the school. A visit from you who are parents, will of- * 
ten be as servioeable to the school, as a shower of rain 
on the grass, or the warm sun, with a dressing of plas- 
ter, on the corn. Will not every parent in the country 
visit the district school at least once during the coming 
winter ? If the teacher is a good one, he will be glad 
to see you. If he is imfaithfnl, negligent, or incompe- 
tent, there is still more need of your visiting the school, 
even though the teacher should not wish to see you. 

4. You can euttain the teacher in the government qf 
the e chool. There is great complaint in our country, 
that the schools fail for want of order. This want of 
order is sometimes the fault of teachers, and sometimes 
of the parents. If parents do not govern their children 
at home, if they allow them to stay at home for ever^ 
petty dislike they may have against the teacher, or if 
they are accustomed to take their children out of school, 
when a favorite son or daughter is punished, no teacher 
can govern the school. One of our town superinten- 
dents stated in a public address, last winter, that most 
of the failure of their schools in government, had arisen 
on account of the unwarrantable interference of the pa- 
rents in the government of the school. If parents listen 
to the foolish complaints of their children, the ohildrea ^ 
will generally have complaints enough to make. If 
your teacher has faults, it is better for you to go and 
speak of them kindly to him, than to find fault with him 
or backbite and slander him behind his back. For mnoh 
of the trouble with teachers arises from some misrepre- 
sentation or misunderstanding, which a little explana- 
tion from the teacher would have removed. Where 
there is a decided public opinion in favor of order, there 
will seldom be much disorder or rebellion in school. It 
is because the unraly and disobedient expect " aid and 
comfort" among some in the district, that they ventors 
upon open disobedience and rebellion in school. If ymir 
teacher is incompetent,, or unfaithful, let him be fairly 
diemiteed; but do not let a faithful teacher be pat 
down or driven away by the ill will of an offended pa- 
rent, or the clamor of unraly bo3rs and girls, to the dis- 
grace of the teacher, and the still greater disgrace of 
the children and the parents. Your duty as parents, 
and as good citizens is not discharged by simply not 
encouraging disorder ; it is your duty to euetain order f 
and frown on rebellion by your words and your influ- 
ence. Men may encourage mobe in school, as well as 
in government, by looking on and keeping stiH, when 
they ought to epeak outj and/roton down rebellion. It 
is because the orderly keep stilP, that the few disorderly 
in our school districts make so much trouble. i 

5. You can do much, also, to benefit your children, 
by endeavouring to interest them in obtaining an edu- 
cation ; by encouraging them to study and improve their 
minds during evenings,- by discouraging those amuse- 
ments which take off their attention from the school, 
and dissipate their minds ; by showing that Icnowledge 
and virtue are better riches for them than any treasure 
of silver and gold. James Txnrra, Supt. of Covmon 
Schools, Wardsboro*, Vt, 
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fflht HortUttltnral JDepartmmt. 



CONDUCTED B 



Horticvltanl iMplemei^ta am* Fixtin*. 

Tho eeoDoniicril horticaltariEt, who hna ingsonity 
enoQgfa to do with hi* own hands, what U aiaftll; 
ftMigaed to the aarpeiiter, maj ba adTantageoiulj 
employed doring winter, in adding to hiBimpleoieats 
and itrnctDrei, A Tsw auggestioni nndeT Ihli head 
we hope inaj be acoeptablo at this auion. 



■mg. 1. Pig. S. F^. 3. 

SupporU for Ctimtung Plmtt, are often «oi- 
■tmoled a> shown b; Fig. 1, being made of durable 
wood aad painted green or white. An improTe- 
ment on this form ii made by attaching tba amikllei 
or oonnecting itripa in tuoh a manner a* ftimly to 
braoe the whole together, and at the same time to 
add to the appearanoe, whiofa it of come conae- 
raenDs antil the fran>e ■■ wholly covered with ver- 
dure — figs. 2 and 3. Fig. 3 lepreaents only one 
of the three sides of thV frame. 

We gave in a former namber of this paper, 
(p. 277, 1849,) a figote and description of a very 
simple and substantial sopporl for climbing roses, 
made by boring holes at short intervals through a 
single, neat apright post. Through these boles, 
the long flexible stems are 
made to pats a* they asoend in 
growth, at the same lime run- 
ning them in a twining direc- 
lioa aronnd it. But a difficul- 
ty eiiMa with tender roses and 
other tender climbers, as the 
grandiflora, Ito. Thiiiaobvi- 
aied by mean* of the annexed 
oontrivance, which allows the 
prostration of the support with 
all its load, every autumn, for 
covering it as it lie* upon the 
gronod. A short substantial 
post of red cedar or other du- 
rable wood is inserted into the 
ground, projecling a foot or 
more above it, fig. 4, in which 
a space (a) is cot for the rc- 
. ception of the support. The 
' icr is kept firmly in its place 
11 in an upright position, by 

'■■^ ^'-'^ means of the two pins, 6. J., 

fif. 4 Fi[. (. fig- S. On the approach of I 




winter, thenp> 
per pin is with- 
drawn, whieh 
allows the sup- 
port to be laid 
flat upon the ground for eovering, as in fig. 6. 

Fruit LaddtTt. — Conveoi«nt 
fruit-ladders greatly facilitata 
the gathering of fruit, prevent 
iti becoming bruised, and save 
it from matilation by chafing. 
A very simple, cheap. 




It self- 11 



ladder 



is represented in fig. 7, the legs 
■ ••■■■ and oroBs rods of which may 

b« about the siie of, or slightly larger than those 
of B eommoB ehair. The small plank platform at 
the top may he 6 by S inches. The 
whole may be aboat 3 feet high, 
and will be nearly as light as an 
ordinary ehair, and it will be found 
extremely useful among the smal- 
ler trees, ar for the lower parts ot 
full-grown one*. 

The form represented in Agar* 

8, having two folding legs, like 

those of a tripod, tDTning on joint*, 

p. ^ ' may he from « to 10 feet high. 

An improvement of the latter hat been made bj 

continuing the two side* 

of the ladder to a point, 

a, fi^. 9, which the more 

readily enables the opcra- 

■ (hrnst it up a 




the 
Enablci 



aches, 
him 



often 

bimsolf by holding to it. 
The legs turn . at the 
hinges, b., and may be 
folded up to the ladder 
when not in use, as in the 
preceding instance. 
The Orchardiiti' Crook, 
fig. 10, consists of a light , 
rod, with an iron hook at 

wood made to slide sloog 



tor t 



It enables tho 



flexible biancbcs of fruit 
trees within his reach, and 
retain them there while 
the fruit is picked from 
them. In 



^ 



the opera- 



dow, 






the 



end of the 

Fif . 10, branch 

<ok, and fastens it by the sliding piece to 

anch below. Tho slider passes freely 

_ the rod when not in use. but ceases 1o slide 

by the friction of the >ide-slrain, when fastened to 



ith the ' 



the bra 



with 



rriod ii 






It i. 



tick, easily c 
made of strong light i 
may be readily anderstood by fig. II, rcpreEcnt- 
ing the ladder as rpon, as hair-closed, and as close- 
ly shut. An enlarged longitudinal section shoWs 
' ' ihe rounds lie in the grooves 
sides or styles; above which 
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ition exhibiliDg tlie iemi-oTst form of 
Th6 endt of th« round* tu"> ■>" ''on 
-.r-^ piDi, slighilj 



u 



riveted oucsids. 
The toiiDda Tes- 
ting on ihoul' 
dsts, trh*a the 

ladder ia open- 
ed, reader the 
vholo itiff and 
firm. A Udder 
of thiiconatmo- 
tioa 19 fannd tb- 






seful, 



frni 



loaatB, where 



garried but in 

beoaaaa it a an be thrust 

onnd pala, without the 

Lce thero, it U eaiil; 



AnlwBRkl Flowan.' 

From an unpuilUlud Jddrut htfor* tK* Jlurera 
Hort. Soeitty. B7 Satid Tbonai, Frttidtnt. 
■^— The blosiora ii the tendcreet part of the plant ; 
•md tuch aa ean long withstand Miere froati, are 
very rare. The Snoa-drop indeed, often atands in 
the frozen loil — suppaaed to have thawed a paiiage 
thloQgb it hj preuing up ill head — and tbe Sower 
romaina nnaubdned hy all Ibe lingenng itorma of 
winter. The JSranthii maj' alio be given a> ano- 
ther instance of great hardiaeaa; but the moat re- 
markable of these (icff tianj to a gtntral ru/a ia 
found in HttUborut nigtr from Austria, which 
blooms on the edge of winter; and I b&ve seen the 
aanie flower come forth in the spring from under the 
snoWj after a repose of four months. It i* white on 
tbe inside, toaehed with red ezternall;, and some- 
times oearlj three inches in diameter. In England 
it is called the CAriitmai Rott, but it has no affinity 
to any other rose; &nd thoagh verj pretty, is consi- 
dered poisonous. This trait, however, is scarcely 
objectionable ; it is selected for its beanty, like moet 
other flowers, and not for it* esonlent qnalitiea. 
Such plants indeed, may indireolly aasiat in the edu- 
cation of children, and even some of a larger 
growth, by having them taught to keep their Bngers 
to themaelves in strange piaoes — a lesaon highly use- 
ful in after life. 

From the milder climatei of the Eastern conti- 
nent, we have aeveral plants that a/uajri bloon in 
autumn — some earlier, sordV later — such as Cycla- 
men htdiTafolium, several speoies of Colchitum, 
Tellow AmaTyllit, and two speoiea of Crocui — one 
yielding the genuine aaSron of oommerce. These 
are all bulbous or tuberous rooiod, and ntvtT Jlo^etr 
at any othtr itaion. There are lute-blooming 
plants however, that require all the genial months 
to prepare their stems and flower buds, — aa some 
of the Jtittri and Oenlianii and this reason seems 
sulGcient to account for thiir lateness; but what 
abouid cause the others to antioipate the spriog, ia a 
nyatery not easily explained. Tbal c/imafehas had 
something to do with it, is highly probable, — for 1 
know of no instance of the kind among American 
pUnta with bulbous or tuberous root*. The Witch 

■ This ducriptim is oopied from !>« Am. Frail CulunsL 



Haztl indeed, flowers late in autumn ; but it stands 
apart and remote from tbe former class, and consti- 
tutes a remarkable exoeption to the general laws of 
vegetable life. At the very time that the sap ceas- 
es to nourish the leavei, and while they turn yellow 
and drop from the branches, whioh indicate in other 
trees a dormant state — tlioae identical branches 
bnrat into bloom, and impart a oast of cheerfulness 
to the solitary woods. 

There are other plants from Europe, besides the 
former, that in mild, wet autumns begin to flower, 
nllhoiigh they commonly wait till the following year, 
such as the -^urifufa, the Primrote, and Aediear/ 
ytUoio Irit; but with withered leaves lying round 
them, and chilling winds blowing over them, they 
have loss power to cheer and exhilarate, than when 
they iJiine out in spring. 

From a lower latitude than ours, whore the an. 
tumnal sun dispenses a warmer ray, and oontiniist 
longer above the horizon, the CAinets Chrymntht- 
mum wai brought to extend our aoason of flower*. - 
I believe these nnmeroas varieties have generally 
been treated aa hoittt plantt; hut they ate said to da 
hotter in the open ground where they receive the 
refleeled heat from a building, and are protected 
from those frosla that precede the approach of win' 
tar. Near Philadelphia, where the growing asaaoa 
is longer, such protection is less needed ; and there 
I have seen them in great glory ; but even here the 
warmth ef a small stove enclosed by a tbiok omlain, 
might oarry them safely through this period of trial, 
— for we ail know that after some severe weather 
in autumn, we have often many flne days, and some- 
limes even weeks, in which snob a mass of bloom, 
to varying in its tints — would gladden the haart of 
a florist. 

Connected with this aubjeet — I mean the gaarding 
of plants in frosty nights, — science was for a loag 
tima in the rear of practical knowledge. Wilhia 
the present century, however, tbe ra^iattoK of htat 
ba* become better understood ; and it is now knows 
that every clod and stone ar.d plant, — exehaage* 
beat with every ether thing that a dirtct ray oae 
reach, until, if not interrupted, tbe temperature be- 
Iween them becomes equaliiM. A plant however, 
radiating to the open sky ftrom which there ia 
scarcely any return, will cool off in half the tin* 
that another will at the foot of a high wall, beoansa 
half the sky ii sbnt out from the latter. Now if 
over this plsnt a tile project horiiontatly ttoia tha 
well, a still greater portion of the aky is excluded; 
and in frosty nights, this shelter would often be enf- 
floient to protect tender flowers ; but it would be an 
improvement to have a shelf with hinges— dropping 
down to admit the snn and rain, or spreading onl to 
preserve tbe radiated heat. 

The value of such projections was known in tha 
early part of tbe last century, perhaps earlier. 
LAWBEHct, in his volume on Gardening, printed 
more than 120 years aifo, said " they were found to 



}nder. 






I the t 



wherever they were placed. In attempting to 
explain this result, however, he has given us a vara 
specimen of philosophy. He says: 

" Host of our frosts and bleats, both in spring 
and autumn, /all ptrptndicularly; and therefore, 
the more any thing lies open and exposed to (ti> 
perpend I cu/ar dtttmt of vaport, tbe more will it 
be subject to be froien and blasted. When a fruit 
tree has been trained against a ilapi wall, [not up* 
right] we always find that that is the first and most 
blasted. This therefore being the true state oftha 
case, hcriiontal ihtlttri are the best guard and d«< 
fenie against perpeudicnlar blasts." 
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American Pomological ConsreM* 

ITS LISTS OF SELECT FRt7ITS. 

Our readers -will doubtless remember that the 
American Congress of Fruit Growers, more than a 
year ago, adopted a list of soleot fruits, *^ worthy 
of general cultivation,'' prepared by a committee 
of nine. The list, though small, comprised all that 
the committee could then agree upon, three negative 
Totcs oul of the jiine, being regarded sufj^cient to 
exclude any sort. At the late meeting of the same 
body the past autumn, a considerable number were 
added ; and we give below the combined results of 
these two years' deliberations, which, though not 
wholly perfect, may be regarded as a selection by 
the highest American authority. 

Apples — 24 torts, 

^ 1848. IS40. 

jSmrly Han*c«t, Swaor, 

Large Yellow Boi^, Porter, 
Americnn Summer Peormaiu, Fameiwe, 

Summer Rose, Vawdeverc, 

^ariy Strawberry, Hubbardston Nouneh, 

GraTouAeiii, Baurers Sweet, 

Foil Pippiii, Bullock^* Pippin, 

Rhode Ulaud Greening, White Seekiioftutker, 

Baldwin, Winesap, 

Roxbnry Riuiet. Lady Apple, 

For partieuiar loealUieSf AVIne A(^e, 

Tellow Bellflower, Red Artrachaa. 
Eaopoa Spitaeabargii, 
Itfewtowu Pippiu. 

Pears — 36 sorts. 

1849. 1849 

Madeleine, Roatieaar, 

i)earbom'a SeedUng, Andrews, 

Bloodgood, FcHidanto d'Automaa, 

^ Fulton, 

UtbanUte, 

Vicar of Winkfield, 

Vvedale*« St. G«rroain or Pound, 

Looiaa Bonne of Jervey, 

Uradale'sSL Germain,/or baking 



Gaapjss— 10 sorts— IS4l9. 
ForetUlurg undtrgkut — 

Hack hambnrgh, White FroMignaa, 

Black Prince, White Muscat of Alexandria, 

Black Fr(Hitig;nau, ChaBtelas of Fontainbleao. 

Grizzly Fromignan, 

For 9ptn cuUwt— 



laabella, 
Catawba. 



Oiling prsmim tf >«c i B«i c it| 
Biaua. 



CuRaANTs — 5 sorts — 1849. 
Red DuAeh, May'* Victoria, 

White Dutch, White Grape. 

Black Naples, 

Raspberries — 4 «oW«*-lS49« 



Knerea'e Giant, 
FaatolC 



Oolden 



Coolodffe^s Pavoritei 
Bergeiva Yellow, 



>lden Benfra of Bilboa, 

Bartlett, 

Seckel, 

Flemiflh Beavty^ 

Benrre Boac, 

Winter Nelis, 
I Beurre d'Aremberg. 
\ For pmtieular loaUitieti 

'^Inte BoyetmO) 

Gray Boyeuue. 
Tb^ following list of r^ew sorts, adopted as giving 

promise of beiftj^ wortby to be ardd^d: — 

Beurre d\i.njoa, Paxadise d*Aiitonne, 

Doyenne Bouasoek, Van AauDa, 

Manning's Elizabeth, Jalouife de Fontenay Vended 

Doyeune d'Eie, Chancellor, 

Striped Madeleine, Ananaad'Eta, 

Doeheaee d'Oriaaoa, Brandywiue, 

P^al^ 0«. 

Peaches— 10 forf#— 1848. 
Grosse Mignonne, 
George IV, 

Serrate Early York, Crawford's Late 

Large Early Yori^ For particuiar loco/ilMt, 

Moms White, Heath Cling. 

OUmlxoa Freeaiooe, 

Plvms — 12 sorts. 

1848. 1840. 

JeflTeraon, A5m» *«<«» gi^ng promise of being 

Green Gage, wortkg to bo added. 

Washiiigton, RiTers' Favorite, 

Purple Favorite, St Martin's Quetsche, 

Bleeeker Gage, McLnghUn. 

Coe's Golden Drop, 
FroatGage, 
Purple Gageu 
For partieular loeaHtitSf 
Imparial Gage. 

Cherries — 8 sorts — 1848. 
Maydnke, Knight's Early Bla«k, 

Black Tartarian, Downer's Late, 

Black Eagle, Elton, 

Bigarreau or Graffion, Dowton. 

Apricots — 3 wdrts—lSid. 
Larn EaaAy, Moorpark. 

Breda, 

Nectarines— 3 sorts — 1849. 
DowntoQ, Eaily Violot 

Elruge, 

Gooseberries — 10 »or<f— 1849. 

Laurel, 
Ironmooiiei'f 
Early Salphur, 



Honghton's Seedling, 
Woodward's Whitesmith 
Crown Bob, 



Red ChampagnO| 
WahifllSton, 



Green Gage, 
Ordoa Walaot 



Red Antwerp, 
Yellow Antwerp, 

Strawberries— 6 «oW<^1849. 

Large Barly Scarlet, Oioing promios of txcMtneo^ 

Boston Pine, Burr's New Pine, 

Hovey's Seedling, Jenny's Seedling. 

The fbllowingr list of Rejected Frvits, ocoapied 
the attention of the Congress for one entire daj, 
and sentence was passed upon each sort separatelj. 
A single vote in fayor of any sort, was safficient to 

rescue it from this list, whioh is therefore the result 
of nnanimons eondemnation. It will dombtleat be 
of essential nse in preventing oultivatorf from pro« 
earing or retaining any of these worthless Ttteio* 
ties. 

Amxs. 

Okmceafer White, Lane Sod Bws«Ciiig« 

Howy'e Weeping Pippin, Red Doctor, 

GrayHoosej Grand Sachem, 

Red Ingeatne, Beatdiaimuill'a, 

Wh ile lOgoUio, Cathead, 

Laid NelsMi. (iUrka's,) Caroline, (English.) 

Marmalade Pippin, Dodge'iB Early Red, 

Rowland^s Red Streak, PenouillM Rouge, 

Woekion*a Red Sweet, * French Gcay Roiaaette^ 

Woolston's White Sweet, ATuscorta. 

Golden Rehmette, Irish Peeea, 

Feaiioek, Pigeonette, 

Hoary Joomiag, Salina. 

Pears. 

Croft Castle, Green Stigar, 

Alexander of Rvwia, Groa Blangait, 

Admiral, Green CJueei, 

Aston Town, Hays, 

Antumh BetgamoC, Hathorne's SeedUtag, 

D'Araour, Hortieoitnre, 

Angera, Hastivia, 

Beurre d'Anjtleterre, Ipswich Holland, 

Be\irre SenUn, /argonelle, (of tne Frsoeh^ 

Beurre- of BotwiUer, Kramelsbinia, 

Bob Chretien d'Eqieren. Lioeola. 

Bon Chretien of BrtiMefls, Lo«iis of Bologna, 

Bergamotte Sylvange, Lederbime, 

Bergamotte POTtonee, Looia Bonne, 

Beauty of Winter, Lansae, 

Belmont, Madam Vert, 

BeziVaet, Millar's Seedling, 

Bruno de Boaco, Marqais, 

Blaogent a longue guene, Marcelis, 

Bingo Master, Narez, 

Cavelier, Orange, 

Chat Grille, Orange Tnlippe, 

Chain a Dame, Phillips, 

Charies Van Mons, Ptttfow, 

Cassolette, Piatt's BergamoC, 

Compte de Fresoel, Passe Long Bras, 

Copea, Prince's Portngsl, 

CaUlat Rosat, Pope's Soarlet M^jor, 

Clara, Pitt's Marie Louise, 

Clapp, Royal d'Hiver, 

Citron do Sierens, Rouse Lench, 

Dearborn of Van Moss, Ronsselett St Vincent, 

Dowiiton, Sans Pephis, 

Poqnesue d'Ete, Swan's Egg, 

Doyenne Mobs, Surpass Meuria, 

Deachamp's New Late, Saint Bruno, 

Dunbarton, Swiss Bergamot, 

Doyenne Diere, Sonsereiiie, 

Eudicott, Siekter, 

Elton, ' Thompson of New Hampshire, 

Frederic ci Prmsia, Tteckcr's Seedling, 

Famenga, Yrubeerhordz DuUe, 

Forme Vrbaniste, Whitfield, 

Fantasia Van Mons, Winter Orange, 

Forme des Dclicas, Wurtzer d'Automne, 

French Iron, Ymtlc, 

Green Zair, Craasaae. 

Orise Bonne, Winter Craflsaae, 

Oamstone. Citron of Bohemia, 

Green CatWiae, MadoKe. 
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Scraps about Trees* 

1. Cheb&t Tbksb split bt Fbobt. — It is well 
known that the tranks of cherry trees, and espe- 
cially those of the most vigorous growth, are often 
split in the winter by the severity of the frost. 
This is probably owing to the quantity of sap being 
disproportionate to the wood, which being over- 
charged by the distension, and incapable of expan- 
sion, bursts in the direction of the grain, (as it is 
called) and sometimes lays open the wood to the 
centre of the tree. I have been informed of instan- 
ces where this has proved fatal. I am able, howev- 
er, to report from my own observation, an instance 
where no serious injury followed. A cherry tree a 
dozen years old, and ten or twelve inches'in diame- 
ter, in the severest frost of winter was split so that 
one's hand might be thrust to the centre of the tree. 
The fissure extended from the ground entirely up to 
the first ofTset of branches. The remedy applied 
was to protect the wounded part by a thick cover- 
ing of woolen cloth closely wound round the tree, 
and kept there until late in the spring. The parts 
united the same seasoa^ and neither the growth or 
fruitfttlness of the tree seemed to be affected. 

Two years afterwards, in the coldest weather of 
the winter, the tree split again in the same manner, 
and was treated as before. It flourished and bore 
the following summer as well as ever, yielding some 
eight or ten bushels of cherries. 

2. SsEDLiNO Chxbbt Tbbes. — The tree above 
mentioned is a seedling, the fruit of which has some 
affinity to the Black Mazsard, but is larger, thinner- 
skinned, and more pulpy than any known variety of 
that cherry. The tree itself is not excelled in size 
or bearing by any in this vicinity. Eleven bushels 
of choice fruit have been gathered from it the past 
year and measured, besides some three or four bush- 
els by estimation, not measured. The yield has 
been not less than eight bushels in any year, for the 
last five years; and the tree, being now about eigh- 
teen years from the seed, is still rapidly growing. 
I mention these particulars as suggestive to our nur- 
serymen, upon the subject of experimenting with 
seedling cherry trees. If seedlings are apt to be 
more vigorous, longer lived, and greater bearers 
than grafts ; though but one in a thousand should 
prove of a quality worth preserving, is it not worth 
while to try them more extensively? I do not mean 
to insist that the above instance proves that a seed- 
ling is in any respect better than a grafted tree, 
because the favorable circumstances of soil, shel- 
ter, supply of moisture, 8co., which might be men- 
tioned, may have been so combined as to have pro- 
duced a similar result without regard to the charac- 
ter of the tree as a seedling. It is adduced as one 
instance of many, the comparison of which may be 
of use in connection with the favorite theory of some 
tree- growers in favor of seedlings. 

3. Tbees I^xposed to Sea-winds. — What species 
of tree is best for places exposed to the rude winds 
from the Sea? The Savin is undoubtedly best adapt- 
ed to these situations, but it is a slow grower, and 
the method and proper time of transplanting and 
rearing do not appear to be well understood, at 
least in these parts. I have tried the Elm with indif- 
ferent success, perhaps from want of proper care. 
Have any of the patrons of The Cultivator on Long 
Island, or elsewhere on the sea coast, succeeded 
with the Elm on the immediate bank of sea water, 
and where there is no shelter from the winds? Let 
us have the results of their experience. I find the 
following in that valuable work, '' Sears' Pictorial 
Description of the British Islands:" 



'' Pennsylvania castle, the residence of the late 
Governor Penn, is the only place in Portland assu- 
ming the dignity of ^' a seat;" and is also the only 
spot on which any thing like a clump of trees is vi- 
sible. An old historian speaking of this circum- 
stance says ' there be very few or utterly no trees 
saving the elms about the church. There would 
grow more if they were there planted; yet is the 
isle very bleak.' This simple remark has been am- 
ply verified in the grounds before us. The common 
sycamore will stand the severest sea breezes, and 
under the shelter it affords, almost any forest tree 
may be grown. By surrounding his land with a 
ring fence of them, Mr. Penn succeeded in embos- 
sing his house with a very agreeable variety of 
trees and shrubs, while all around him was a de- 
sert." 

The shores of Narragansett Bay, in this State, 
though beautiful in some of their features, are defi* 
cient (and especially the islands) in trees. I am 
assured that many of the farmers down the bay 
would border, if not surround their lands with tkes« • 
same '' ring fences," if they had any confidence 
that the trees would grow when there planted. 

4. The Aphis on Apple Tbees. — This insect has 
been very destructive to the fruit all along the New 
England sea coast the last season— -more so than ev- 
er before. The disease or blight occasioned by it 
is often mistakenly ascribed to other causes. A 
friend has related to me his experience in the appli* 
cation of the Whale-oil soap to the trees early in 
the spring, by which he prevented a recurrence of 
the plague. If I can obtain the details with suffi- 
cient accuracy, I will forward them for publication » 
J. H. W. North Providence, R, /., Dec, 1849. 

Osage Orange Seed. 

Much difficulty having been experienced in causing 
the seed of this celebrated hedge plant to vegetate, 
various expedients have been devised to remove the 
difficulty, as soaking the seed, exposing it to frost, 
&o. We are induced to believe that the failure to 
grow has often resulted from the long time that has 
elapsed after gathering till the seed is planted, most 
of it being procured in Texas, and often a year or 
two old. Under suoh^circumstances, it must come up 
more thinly than when fresh. The best success ever 
experienced by the writer was with seed gathered in 
one of the Southern States by a careful friend, and 
forwarded immediately. It was planted with no 
preparation, and came up very thickly. We would 
suggest the propriety of dealers employing reliable 
agents where it is grown, who will forward it when 
fresh. 

The Corculio* 



Many persons adopt some particular remedy, to the 
exclusion of all others. Paving under the tree, re- 
pelling by the odors of fermenting manure, jarring 
down on sheets, shotting out with a high tight fence 
and destroying by geese and swine, all have imper- 
fectly or wholly succeeded , as the remedy has been 
partially or vigorously applied, or as the insects have 
been few or numerous. A combination of two or 
more of them will often be found most efficacious. 
Paving, and a high fence are costly, large heaps of 
manure are not neat, and swine do not always do 
the work up wholly. Jarring down too often fails 
from beginning too late, and intermitting too fre- 
quently. We have secured completely large crops, 
in seasons when the curculios were so abundant as 
that single ^rees would yield 15 or 20 ftt a single jar- 
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ring. The work was, however, be^n early, and con- 
tinued twice or three times a day. Yet the whole la- 
bor for 20 trees was not more than equal to the cost of 
paving one tree. Probably a combination of this 
mode, with the employment of swine, would answer 
in nearly all instances. 

Freezing out the Curculio. — It is not unfre- 
quently recommended to invert the soil by spading, 
just before winter, to freeze out the dormant curcu- 
lies. The writer has pursued this course for several 
years past, with a number of plum and apricot trees 
<not, however, with any reference to the curculio,) 
without the slightest apparent effect on the opera- 
tions of these depredators. 

Wire Fence. 



Much has been said in the papers in favor of the 
cheapness and durability of wire fences. We fear 
that a few years' trial will disappoint many who 
have erected them. If the wire is so light as to be 
afforded at less than two dollars per rod, heavy cat- 
tle will frequently snap it by accidentally plunging 
against it, if it is tightly stretched. If slack, its 
frequent swaying motion serves in the course of time 
to crack it off at the post, which tendency is great- 
ly increased by the water which lodges in the holes 
and gradually diminishes its strength by rusting. 

Hardiness of the Buckthorn. 



A hedge of three year old plants was set out last 
year, four hundred feet long. It was done quite 
late in the season, most of the trees having already 
made shoots four or five inches long. They were 
out down to within two or 3 inches of the ground, 
and although the roots were not mudded, scarcely 
one in a hundred failed to grow. The dense mats 
of small fibres which constitute the roots of the 
buckthorn, are removed from the soil with very lit- 
tle loss, and contribute to success. 

The Cvrcnlio* 



Eds. CuLTivATOB^In this section of the coun- 
try, for some time past, the plum crop has with but 
few exeeptioBs, fallen a prey to the curculio or plum 
weevil; so much so at least that the fruit-growers 
in this neighborhood have become quite discouraged 
in attempting the cultivation of this valuable fruit, 
from the fact that their labor is lost, their expecta- 
tions blasted; and they have the mortification of 
seeing nearly all, or indeed, often, the whole crop 
fall from the trees when half or two-thirds grown. 
I have tried several remedies to preserve my plums 
from the ravages of this uncompromising foe of all 
smooth-stoned fruits, such as the use of salt, and 
leathering up the punctured fruit, &c., with but lit- 
tle success until this season. Having read in your 
valuable journal, The Cultivator ^ of June, 184S, on 
page 182, a plan for destroying the curculio, and 
preserving the fruit, which was the jarring down of 
the insects on muslin, and so destroying them, I 
adopted the plan; and having furnished myself with 
an umbrella eight feet in diameter, covered with 
white muslin, with an opening between the arms to 
receive the trunk of the tree, and a mallet cushioned 
at the end to prevent its injuring the bark of the 
tree ; as soon as the blossoms had fallen and left the 
newly formed fruit exposed, I commenced a vigor- 
ous attack upon the wily foe, which had already 
commenced the work of destruction, by jarring 
them down on the umbrella spread under the trees 
to receive them. This I repeated every day for 
nearly two weekS; or as long as a ourcnlio could be 



found, during which time I captured thousands of 
the foe; and the result was that I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing my plum trees loaded with an abun- 
dant crop of fine ripe fruit, while those of my neigh- 
bors were nearly or quite destroyed, especially those 
of the choicer varieties, which seem to be more sub- 
ject to the attacks of the curculio than those of 
less merit; and I believe any one who will take the 
pains to try the above plan, will find his labors 
crowned with success. R.H.Drake. Blooming- 
burgh f Sullivan Co., N. F., November 14, 1849. 

The Everbearing Raspbernr. 

Eds. Cultivator-— Your correspondent in Th$ 
Cultivator for November, has not, I believe, culti- 
vated the Ohio Everbearing Raspberry sufficiently 
to judge of its bearing qualities, and the best soil 
for it. I have cultivated in my garden for 17 years, 
this plant, in a rich, deep, porous soil, and the first 
crop is a very large one. But my soil is too dry for 
it during the summer and fall, and my vines bear 
sparsely the residue of the season. In the gardens 
of Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Ernst and others^ in the vi- 
cinity of the city, where the soil is a natural one- 
rich, but not deep, — stiff, with a subsoil of clay,— 
ther have an abundant supply till frost, and the 
fruit of the succeeding crops is much larger than 
the first. 

In Newark, New Jersey, in the garden of my sis- 
ter, where the soil is poor, but stiff, the shoots de 
not grow half the length that they do in my garden, 
yet the fruit is larger, and the crops four fold, com* 
pared with mine. A majority of persons at my ta- 
ble prefer it to the Antwerp, when both are on the 
table. I prefer the Antwerp. It certainly belongs 
to the Black Cap family. Could it not be crossed 
with the Fastolff or Antwerp, and its everbearing 
char&cter retained? 

I concur with your correspondent in opinion about 
the Alpine strawberry. In some climates and soils 
it may succeed better than with us. I believe this 
to be a distinct kind, and that from a cross with our 
scarlets, bearing seedlings cannot be produced. By 
the way, have your Eastern cultivators come to anr 
settled opinion, about the absolute necessity of cul- 
tivating pistillate plants, where an abundant crop, 
or even half a crop is an object. Mr. Ernst informs 
me, that the present President of the Boston horti- 
cultural Society, is of opinion that in an average of 
years, he can raise as full crops from the hermaph- 
rodites alone, as where 11- 12th are pistillate. I 
know that the opinion of the late President was di« 
rectly the reverse of this. With us, not one of yoox 
hermaphrodites, will average one-fifth of a crop. 

I shall this fall, move all my Ohio Everbearing 
raspberries, to th$ gullies in the Garden of Eden, 
where the soil is thin and stiff; where the blackber- 
ry grows and bears much finer than in my garden, 
and an abundant crop through the season will bo 
certain. N. Lonowortu. Cincinnati, 0., Nov^ 

Large Apple Tree. — The Boston Traveller 
says a large apple tree at Duxbury, sixteen feet in 
circumference a foot or two above the ground, (5 ft. 
in diameter) and over a hundred years old, bore in 
one year fruit which made ten barrels of cider, in 
addition to thirty barrels of apples put into the cel- 
lar. 

Hedges for flooded Lands. — M. B, Bateham, 
of the Ohio Cultivator, states that a two-year-old 
osage orange hedge was submerged a weok without 
injury, where peach trees wer^ kUled by the flood- 
ing. 
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CHEVIOT RAflS, 
Wiiek TUtitti IJU pri** of tkt HigUand and JgrUuHttral Sotitty 0/ Bcotla%i. 



The CheTlot Bleed of Bheep. 

There ue varioDi reaioDB whj, in « coDDtr; like 
our*, it ii «xpedieDtlD keep seTerBl bteedRor sheBp. 
Diflbreot qaslitios of wool are required for the mn- 
nnraatureor different kind* of good*; and for oar 
great range of cltuato and diyersit; of soil and as- 
pect, animals of different oharacteriscic*, aa to con- 
■litulion end habits, are required for Ihe diOerent 
loaalions. The sheep which produoe tho flneat sta- 
ple of wool, are unsuited to coarse food and expo- 
•nre to great changes of weather. So too, in re- 
gard to the production of mutton; those breeds 
which attain the greatest size, and fatten most rea- 
dily, with an abundancQ of food in a mild climate, 
have not tho hardiness and muacular vigor neccssa- 
rj to adapt them to cold and moantainoas districts. 
Hence, in Groat Britain we find the Leicesters, 
Linoolns, and other heavy long-wooled breeds, oc- 
capying the warm and fertile valleys and rich grasi 
lands; the South Uowns and similar breeds, the in- 
termediate uplands j while lighter and more active 
breeds are kept on the heaths and moantains of 
Wales and Scotland. 

From the increasiag demand and enhanced prioe 
of matton in this conntrj, many farmers hare late- 
ly turned their attention to the production of this 
article. With this view, different breeds of English 
sheep have been proonred. The Leicesters and 
South Downs have been considerably tried, and with 
Taried suoeess. In-some instance* both have failed 
from improper management. But in general, we 
think the Leicesters have hardly sufficient hardiness 
to endure the extremes of temperature, from the 
heat of summer to the cold of winter, which occur 
in oar climate. It is true they vary in this respect, 
and some skillful breeders have given to their sbeep 
much better constitutions than those of this breed 
in general poisess. The improved Cotswold*, or 
New Oxfordshires, though derived from orosses with 
the Leicester, are more hard/ and produce more 



wool. For many sitnationi, it i* desirable to ob< 
taio a breed more hardj than either of these. 

The Cheviot breed, represented by oar cat, is not 
at present, maoh known in this coantrj. We have 
heard of only two importations; one by Hon. Dan- 
iel WaasTxa, of Massachusetts, and one by Col. 
T. J. Caimichael of Wisoonsin. From the loca- 
lity they occupy in their native country, and from 
all we can learn of their qualities, we think they 
wonld be valuable for many parts of the Dnitod 
States. In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Wibste* 
write* us in regard to hi* Cheviots, as follows: 

'' They are very handsome, coming folly np ttt 
the cuts of them which yon find in the English pub- 
lications. I do not think mine are very large, ae 
my pastures are not rich, and I have taken no par- 
ticular pains with them. I have bad no very great 
experience of them, as to their mutton, as yet; but 
some wethers have proved very good. I think the 
breed fattens readily." 

They take their name as a breed, h'om the Che- 
viot range of hills, on (he border of England and 
Scotland, where they have existed from time inune- 
inorial. Theyhave lately been improved by a orosa 
with the Leicesters; and have been adopted with 
great success in many parts of Scotland, herelofora 
occupied by the black-faced mountain sheep. In 
relation to the breed, Martin gives the following 
description; 

"They are full behind the shoulder, and the fore- 
quBiters are justly proportioned to Ihe hind; ther 
are straight in tho back, round in the rib, clean and 
small boned in cbe limbs; Ihe wool, which is of a 
quality nseful for many combing purposes, comes 
forward behind tb< 
ered. The Chovl 
much cold and privation ; it possesses considerable 
fattening properties, the wethers being ripe for tho 
butcher at two year* of age ; and averaging from 
15 to IS lbs. the quarter. The mutton is excellent. 
This description applies to Ihe Cheviots with a ore** 
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of the LaioBiter. In all thntregardi size, foTm und 
oontODT, tbej tre aaperior Co the old breed; but tbe 
wool ha* booome cosraer aad longer." 

Caaol de Oonrej, « French geDtleman who made 
B toar throagh EngUnd and Scotland in 1840, thai 
■peakii of the Cheviot iheep whioh he >aw on (be 
moiintaiDa of fiatherland: 

"I wai surprised on going over tbeie horrible 
mountain! and miierable paatnreB, to *ee them 
atooked wkh aaeh fine animals, jielding, on an ave- 
rage, five ponndi of long and beautiful wool, waihcd 
npon the back^ wathera three and a-half years old, 
vithont having eaten aoj other thing than what' is 
to be foand in these vilda, weighing, alive, 200 
Eagliah ponnda, together with ewes that at 5 years 
old, and with be same f«ed, arc fat, and weigh 
from to to 70, and even 90 pounds. What I have 
*e«n in this journey, makes me more convinced than 
ever, that the Cheviot breed is one of the highett 
merit ; since they live and prosper on such land, an- 
dar *Dch a leveTe olimate, and that, too, withoat 
other food than what these wilds farniab." 

PnOTsCTioN TOM SuKSP. — It thero is one point 
iniheep-huabandrjof more especial importance than 
all otheri, it it thtlttr. Thia remark will apply la 



RiB fir ^iMinmt Sutr. 
almost all ooantriea where sheep ara kept ; though 
the eharacter of the shelter may vary of oourae, 
with the nature of the otimate. In sonthern lati- 
tudes it is not Bsoessary to guard against deep 
snowBj bat most sections are sabjecl to violent 
storms of rain, which are very prejudicial to (he 
health of sheep, if obliged to ondare them without 
some protection. 

The circumstanoes which affect the keeping of 
sheep on oar western prairies, and on the mountains 
of our southern states, must IJear some analogy to 
those of Scotland j and if this kind of stack is ever 
made prot&able on a large scale in those parts of 
oar country, ample protection from the driving 
storms and boisterous winds whioh there prevail, 
mast be provided. For this reason we have thought 
it proper to introduce here, a description of a kind 
of shelter which has been resorted to in Scotland 
with great advantage. The flocks kept in the 
mountainous re^jion of that coantry, formerly snf- 
fered immense destruction during winter, when 
" oflihe whirlmnct'ii*inj 

Atane w>ds win.anilo'ec Ihs hn^cn IImIu, 
Hid in the boUowo^ two nelgbLioniig hills. 
The biUovr Mmpal wbclpu^ liCI upward vged, 
Th« Tuncy to K ahinini mnunliin iwelU, 
Tip'l wrth « wrtKlh Wlh cnriinj in the ■Ity." 
The shelter ta which we allude, has been foand 
•n efficient protecttpn against the storms whioh pre- 



vail in the Highlands; and to give some idea of 
their aeverity, it may be nscfal and intereating t< 
thrreader to peruse a brief description of the con 
seqnencs of one, whi^ occurred before this kind of 
shelter was introdaced. 

Hogg, the ■'Ettriok Shepherd," describing tht 
eOltats of the storm of the 24th and £5(h of Janua. 
ry, 1T94, sayi— " it fell with peculiar violeaoe on 
that division of the south of Scotland whioh liea 
within Crawford-muir and the Border. There pe. 
riahed within these limits, seventeen shepherds; and 
upwards of thirty were carried home insensible who 
afterwards recovered. The ntunber of sheep that 
were lost, outwent any calcalation. One farmer 
alone lost seventy-two soores, and many others in 
the same quarter from thirty to forty soores each." 
H« adds, that when the snow melted, it caned a 
flood, end afler the water had subsided, there wero 
found, at a place called (he Beds of Esk, on the 
shor^'of Solway Frith, 1,840 sheep, 9 neat eatlle, 
3 horses, i men, ] woman, 45 dogs, and 180 harei, 
besides a number of smaller animals. 

William Hogg, — who, like his nameaake, the 
Poet of Ettriok, has been " a keeper of sheep," — 
in a eommnnication to the Eeotlitk Qnsrltrly /enr- 
HdJ of jlgrieullure, written in 1843, gives a vivid 
aeeoBBt of this atorm, to which ia guarding hia 
sheep, he was axpaaed in person. "The stern 
came on in its greatest severity in the night, and 
was heavy beyond all former precedent. Mr. R. 
say a — " I was in a loue, desolate part of the moim. 
tains, and felt the new as it fell, likeadead wei^t 
OB my ahoalders, a*d the deaart plaee •eeaad to 
aish with the aitlaerdinary burden whioh lay upon 
it^' When the clonds fiaally disperied, he says — 
" I was glad and I ought to have Wen thankfnl, 
when I once mors fell the sun's cheering beams; 
btit siieh a ecenel The poor ereatores lay huddled 
together dead, in doceni, soores and hundreds; the 
extraordinary severity of frost and strength of wind 
had reaohed their vitals, I think, in a few minutes 
after foandering down with cold ; maoy were also 
smothered deep at the bottoms of immense wreaths, 
and were not found till the thaw came. There was 
Bcarcely a pastured district where there was not 
iome human being perished, and many sheep." 

The ssriouB losses sustained in the manner above 
described, induced the farmers to turn their atten- 



kinds, the superiority of those represented by the 
accompanying cut, has been fairly demonstrated. 
These structures are callid tttlli, and the one here 
delineated is called an " inside atell." It consists 
of two concentric circles of wall, enclosing a plan- 
tation of fir, or other evergreens, having a circular 
space in the centre for sheep. This centre may be 
of any size desired; if it is from 30 to 60 feet In 
diameter, i( will accommodate from seventy-five to 
one hundred and Bfty sheep. A sufficient number 
should be erected (o aocommodate (he whole flook. 
This bolt of trees completely secures the sheep in 
the enclosure from the force ol the wind, alTordinff 
a quiet and safe shelter at all times. The wall* of 
the passage are made windinfti which prevents the 
wind from blowing into (he centiel space. 

In thia coantry, it is probable, the best trees for 
such plantations, woaldbe the red and white cedars, 
hemlock, sprace and dr. A belt of a rod in width, 
if the outside was planted sufficiently close, wonid 
form a screen, and admirably shelter the inside 
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feeding-racks may be placed under cheap sheds, 
made of boards, or with poles covered with straw. 
In these protected situations, they would not be 
blown down by wind. Where stones cannot be had 
for forming the "walls, turf embankments will an- 
swer to protect the trees while they are small ; af- 
ter they have become strong, they will need no 
protection. The manure could be all saved here, 
and carted to places where it was most needed. 

In regard to the location of these structures, Mr. 
William Hogg directs that they be ' ' situated on 
that department of a farm where the sheep most ea- 
sily congregate in times of difficulty. Their parti- 
cular site should lie apart from rocks, steep or ab- 
rubt precipices. Such obstacles to the tempest on- 
ly redouble its fury, and at uncertain intervals 
throw the regular current of the wind and drift into 
furious rushes, almost in every direction. If it be 
possible, they should be placed whore the general 
stream of wind is not obstructed nor hurried by any 
object on the earth's surface, but where it blows 
constantly, open and free." 

With such shelter aa is here proposed, the health 
and vigor of the sheep would be secured, and the 
great losses which are now annually sustained from 
undue exposure, would be avoided. The sheep will 
naturally gather round these sheltered places in in- 
clement weather, and will pass and repass, as they 
find most conducive to their comfort. Their health 
and strength being preserved, they will eat their 
food with a good appetite, and will graze, or feed 
at the racks, according to the state of the weather. 
"Instinet'' as a Scottish- writer observes, ''will teaoh 
them when to fly for shelter, and when to return to 
the pasture ; at the same time the shepherd may be 
with them, rejoicing in his own safety as well as 
theirs." 



Sl)e lanner*0 JSott^3ook. 



SnteoU Plowing. 



Eds. Cultivatob— Professor Johnston, in his 
Agricultural Chemistry, observes that in sandy, and 
generally all light soils, of which the particles are 
very fine, the capillary action is of great importance, 
and intimately connected with their power of pro- 
ducing remunerating crops. That they absorb the 
falling rains with great rapidity ; and these carry 
down the soluble matters as they descend. On the 
return of dry weather, the water re-ascends from 
the lower strata, and again diflhses the soluble in- 
gredients through the upper soil. A writer in the 
October number of the Horticulturist, remarks that 
this action is very much aided by a trenching of such 
soils, provided the best soil is always kept on the 
surface. 

Now this commends itself as sound reasoning; 
and yet, it is so unlike the results of an experiment 
I tried the past summer, on similar principles, that 
I am constrained to submit the case to you, and 
learn in what manner you will account for a differ- 
ence I shall proceed to state, without repudiating 
this doctrine. 

It was conducted upon a piece of five acres of 
land — a sandy loam — resting upon a subsoil of yel- 
low loam. There was drawn upon it, the past 
winter, some two hundred loads of manure, which 
in the spring was evenly spread, and the ground 
plowed; using on one-half of it a subsoil plow, that 
was driven eight inches deep, making a united depth 
of sixteen inches with both plows. It was then 



thoroughly harrowed, and on the 12th of May 
planted to corn. 

The early growth of it was soon vigorous and 
luxuriant,* with no perceivable diflerenoe between 
the portion subsoiled and the other, and so con- 
tinued until about the middle of July, when it all 
became very much aficcted by the severity of the 
drouth that prevailed. It was then I expected to 
realise the advantages of the subsoil plowing, in a 
facilitated capillary attraction, as well as a more 
abundant aliment from the wider and deeper range 
thus secured to the roots ; but it was no^ percepti- 
ble, nor did any difierence manifest itself until the 
harvesting the crop. All of it having sufiered very 
much from the effects of the drouth, and, so far as I 
could judge, alike. 

That portion of the row, up to the point where 
the subsoiling conunences — and which was of the 
same length, and contained the same number of 
hills as that subsoiled — yielded one-half bushels of 
ears of corn more than the part subsoiled. And this 
difference was very nearly uniform in each row,— 
thus proving, very conclusively, that the subsoiling, 
so far at least as this crop was concerned, was a 
decided injury rather than benefit. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, you who are '* bound to 
know everything,'- will you please account for this 
difierence? You see, readily, that it is at war with 
the theory quoted at the outset ; nor does my mind 
suggest any reason, satisfactory for it, save one, at 
variance when applied to this character of eoil,'^ 
and it is, that the readier escape of moisture, from 
the greater depth, is not made good by an increased 
capiSary action ; and that in a season like the past, 
unusually dry, the crop consequently suflers more. 
With a more tenacious subsoil, this would not bo. 

Indeed, I am some doubtful of the expediency at 
all of the subsoil plow, for this character of soil; 
but more from the results of this experiment than 
any actual knowledge on the subject ; and I shall bo 
greatly obliged to you, in common I presume with 
many others, for any reliable information that will 
elucidate this point. P. Waterville, N. T., No- 
vemher 10, 1849. 

The above results are different from any whioh 
have before come to our knowledge, in relation to 
subsoil plowing. We shall not attempt to explain 
them ; but would suggest that the crops, on the sub- 
soiled and unsubsoiled portions, be carefully notioed 
the coming and succeeding seasons. Eds. 

Mayweed— Com Chamomile* 

Eds. Cultivator — Among the many noxioas 
weeds that have been introduced into our countryi 
there is scarcely one that is more to be dreaded by 
the farmer than the jStnthemit arventiSf commonly 
called corn chamomile, or wild chamomile. On ac* 
count of its close resemblance to the Maruta cotula, 
or mayweed, the two plants are confounded, and 
supposed to be the same by many. The mayweed 
was called jStnthemis cotula by Linnaeus and <^thers ; 
but Be CandoUe and, after him, most of our best 
botanists, have placed it in a different genus. The 
wild chamomile is easily distinguished from the may- 
weed by the larger heads of its flowers, and from 
wanting the strong, unpleasant smell peculiar to 
the mayweed, and by its botanical characters. 
The Anthemis arvensis is a native of Europe, Asia 
Minor, and is frequent in Egypt. As yet, it is 
sparingly naturalized in the United States, — being 
found in parts of New-England, New- York and 
Pennsylvania. In western New- York we have seen 
whole fields of wheat nearly choked out by this vile 
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^Rn»ed. It grows very thick, and firom one to two 
feet high, with the branches intertwined, so that it 
is very difficult to gather what little wheat is left 
standing. 

The Anthemis arrensis is an annnal, as is also 
the mayweed. One root sends forth a great many 
branches which have a great many flowers, and 
then a great many seeds. Hence, it increases very 
rapidly; and having once obtained possession of a 
field, it is very difficult to be eradicated. Many of 
the seeds come up in the fall, and produce flowers 
and seeds the next season, while, perhaps, other 
seeds will not germinate until spring; and if the 
ground be plowed so as to bury them deep, others 
may remain without germinating for years, until a 
subsequent plowing brings them near the surface, 
and the light and heat of the sun causes them abo 
to germinate. 

To destroy the seeds, some farmers thresh their 
grain with machines in the field, and burn the 
straw immediately. But after the top of the An- 
themis is out ofi* at the time the grain is harvested, 
the root sends forth new branches, which flower and 
bear seeds until the old plant is destroyed by severe 
cold weather, at the approach of winter. 

During a recent visit to Cayuga county, where 
several farms are infested with the Anthemis arven- 
sis, we were told by an intelligent farmer, who had 
labored hard to destroy it, that he considered it 
more difficult to be eradicated than the Canada 
thistle. The Maruta cotula, or mayweed, is much 
more widely diffused than the Anthemis arvensis, 
abounding along road sides in large portions of the 
northern states, as far west as Missouri. It abounds 
in the flelds and roadsides of Europe, Persia, and 
the adjacent countries, and in Brazil. It is said by 
Linneus to be a very grateful plant to toads, to 
drive away fleas, and to annoy bees. It is a trouble- 
some weed; yet we believe it does not often spread 
over flelds to the great injury of crops, like the An- 
themis arvensis. S. B. Buckley. We$t Dretden, 
Tatei county, N, F., November 12, 1849. 



intending to compete are requested to notify T. C. Pe* 
TERS, editor of The WooUQrower, BnfiUo, or M. B. 
Bateham, editor of the Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, 
Ohio, before the flrst of March next. 

We hope the proposition will sncoeed; such an exhi- 
bition would be of great advantage to the growers of 
flne wool. 

Cantor Oil Beui* 



Saxon Sheep* 



Wm. H. Ladd, of Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio, 
makes the following proposition: — '* I propose to meet 
any number, not less than 20 breeders of Saxon Sheep, 
at any suitable time and eligible place in the United 
States, and eaSibit each one Saxon Ram, as competi- 
tors for the following premiums: The amount necessa- 
ry ibr obtaining said premiums to be raised in equal 
sums by the competitors, in the same way as it is done 
by the members of the different Agricultural Societies. 

'' To the best, a silver cap or pitcher, worth $30, 
other silver ware worth $30, and $40 in money. 

2d best, silver ware, $40 and $40 

3d, 40 and 30 

4th, 30 and 30 

5th, 25 and 25 

6th, 20 and 20 

7th, 15 and 15 

8th, 15 and 10 

9tb, 14 and 7 

lOth, 10 and 8." 

It is suggested that the exhibition be held at Cincin- 
nati, in 1850. at the same time of the Ohio State Fair, 
provided that fair does not occur before the middle of 
October, as at an earlier period the wool would not be 
grown to a sufficient length to be fairly judged of. An 
arrangement should be made to have all the sheep ex- 
hibited, shorn on the same day. The competition is to 
be open to all the States of the Union. Those persons 



Eds. CvLTivAToa^As a preliminary to the an- 
swer of your correspondent, who requests some one 
to inform him of the manner of raising the Petlma 
Chrieii, or castor oil bean, and obtaining the oil 
therefrom, permit me to premise, that if he resides 
in this state, or any of the New-England states, he 
will find the raising of the castor oil bean an unpro- 
fitable business ; for I am satisfied from experience, 
as well as from other sources of information, that the 
business cannot be profitably carried on in th^plTnited 
States, further north than the 39th or 40th parallel 
of north latitude. 

In the summer of 1822, 1 raised, as an experiment, 
three or four bushels of the beans, and sold the oil 
at $4 per gallon. I was satisfied the business might 
be made profitable, and the followtag year I planted 
and raised 13 acres on ohoioe rich land. I mannfao- 
tured the beans into oil, whioh had now fallen ia 
price to $1.37i per gallon. I oaleulated the proba- 
ble amount of corn that could have been grown on 
the same land, and found I would have saved 100 
per cent, by substituting the corn for the beans. 

The plant in question appears to be indigenous to 
both the East and West Indies, — consequently does 
not do so well in northern as in southern latitudes. 
In this state, from ene-third to one*half the orop 
never oomes to maturity. This fact will be readily 
understood by any one who has ever noticed its 
growth in our gardens. The plant, when two or 
three feet high, sends off* a shoot from ten to twelve 
inches in length, thickly studded with the seed- 
vessels; and when this crop has arrived nearly to 
maturitv, another one above it will be scarcely out 
of the blossom; and thus it progresses, till nipped 
by the frosts of autumn. Out of eight to ten of 
these little crops, which rise in succession one above 
the other, not more than three or four of them usu- 
ally ripen in this climate ; whereas, in the southern 
states, the climate is favorable to its oomplete ma- 
turity. 

The land should be prepared the same as for Indian 
com ; planted and hoed in the same manner, with the 
same number of seeds in a hill. When a part of the 
capsules on the lower stems show signs at maturity, 
by a part of them turning brown, you may pass 
through the field with a basket and knife, and 
gather them, — leaving the remainder until the se« 
cond crop ripens, which will be from one to two 
weeks. Thus you will pass over the field as many 
times as the succession of crops will demand. If 
the harvesting is neglected until all the capsules on 
the stem are ripe, your crop will be lost,— the cap- 
sules bursting spontaneously, throwing the bean 
from five to twenty feet. In this manner they are 
all shelled out, after being harvested, with no other 
manual labor than to protect them. To do this, lay 
a platform with boards, say 12 feet by 24 or 36, 
as occasion may require, with sides from 2 to 3 feet 
in height. Let the floor descend a little to the 
south ; in this way the beans have a fairer chance 
to dry, and the water to run off*, in case of theif 
getting wet, whioh should be prevented, if possible, 
by having a very light roof, whioh may be moved off 
or on at pleasure with a windless. Two or three 
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days of bright san will ehed what will oover the 
floor a foot deep, if kept drying by turning them once 
or twice a day. In extracting the oil, I used the 
press of the common linseed oil mill. I pressed one 
bushel at a time. They were first warmed to a lit- 
tle over blood heat, to give the oil sufficient fluidity, 
without any grinding, and subjected to the full power 
of the press. The first run gave one gallon of what 
is commonly called *' cold pressed oil.** The cake 
was then crushed under the grinder, and one to two 
quarts of water added while grinding or mashing. 
It was then brought to a steaming heat, and again 
pressed, when I usually obtained another gallon of 
oil of a somewhat inferior quality, denominated 
^' hot pressed oil,** A process is now to be gone 
through with, equally as necessary, and perhaps 
more difficult, than any of the former. The oil 
must be clarified, or it will soon become rancid and 
unfit fo^Mise as a medicine. Suppose you have a 
kettle, holding ten gallons; into this turn five gal- 
Ions of oil and one gallon of cold water; hang it on 
a crane over a slow but steady fire, stirring it occa- 
sionally till it boils, which may be within one hour. 
A thick scum will arise, resembling that which oc- 
curs in scalding beef brine, which must be skimmed 
off, and the skimmings saved. Let the oil remain 
over the fire fVom ten to fifteen minutes, after the 
scum has all disappeared, but not allow it to boil, 
and then strain through flannel, and the process is 
done. Take the skimmings that remain and sub- 
ject them, without any additional water, to the 
same boiling process as the former, and the same 
result will follow. It may hardly be necessary to 
caution the operator to remove the oil from the fire, 
if it should show signs of boiling over. S. Spencsk. 
Westfleldf OhifUtwqvt co., November 10, 1849. 



fathering Clover Seed* 



I have tt9ed a wooden machine, made like a cranber- 
ry-rake, on a large scale, to gather my clover-seed 
this season, with good effect; but it has occurred to me 
that the enterprising farmers of the East must have a 
more complete machine, the teeth probably made of 
iron, and my object is to get a description of a more per- 
fect contrivance, that I can get one made. The difficulty 
with my wooden machine is, that it clogs and causes 
much delay. 

Again, what is the best machine for cleaning clover 
seed, ond where and on what terms can we roost con- 
veniently get it ? C. W. Cathcart. New J)urhamj 
Laporte Co., Ind., 1849. 

We trust some one will furnish the information called 
for above. Ens. 

Culture of Tarneps* 

We believe the farmers of the Northern and Eastern 
States, may make the culture of turneps profitable, as 
an auxiliary crop— especially on the lighter kinds of 
soil. The roots tend greatly to the improvement of 
soils of this description, particularly when fed ofl* by 
sheep. The soil becomes rich, and at the same time, 
acquires the proper degree of compactness, which fits 
it for the production of wheat and the grasses. In 
England, some of the best wheat crops are raised in 
sandy districts, where formerly, this grain was not 
grown at all. We have seen soino instances in our 
own country, where the efiects of turnep culture have 
been quite as remarkable. We might cite, for example, 
the farm of Mr. McLvttkz, on the sandy plain west of 
Albany, a tract which, till lately was regarded as of 
trifling value; but which. has, chiefly by means of tur- 
neps and sheep, been brought to a state of productive- 



ness that will compare favorably with the first class of 
soils. 

It is true, that in our climate, we cannot feed turnepn 
on the land with the advantage that is derived in the 
milder atmosphere of England; but it may be profita- 
bly done even here, for at least two months in the year, 
or generally through October and November. This is 
a season of the year in which grass is commonly short, 
and the turneps will carry out, well, cattle or sheep de- 
signed to be slaughtered at the close of the season, or 
they will give ^hem an excellent start for stall-feeding 
in winter. 

At the late meeting of the Norfolk County, Mass., 
Agricultural Society, Mr. Webster, in his speech at 
the dinner-table, alluded to this subject, and spoke of 
the success which had attended his trials in turnep-cul- 
ture at Marshfield. He s^id: 

'^ There is nothing that I know of in my mode of 
culture of the thin and light lands which I possess, dif- 
ferent from the general method of cultivation in tho 
Commonwealth except this; that I have been persua- 
ded, by reading, and by observation abroad, that there 
is one species of cultivation almost unknown in the 
state of Massachusets, which is still very well suited 
for the counties of Norfolk, Pljrmouth, Bristol, and oth- 
er places where there is a great proportion of light 
land; I mean the root cultivation — ^that of turneps and 
beets. And from all flights of oratory upon Agricul- 
ture, I come down to simple beets and turneps, and to. 
give yon one word upon that subject. The time li 
coming when the light lands must yield themselves to 
this culture." 

He states that on his farm, naturally very light and 
poor, he raises turneps that he is " willing to sSbow to 
and compare with any farmer in Yorkshire." 

It is, however, a modified tumep-husbandry that wo 
designed particularly to advocate at the present time; 
we vrould not adopt it to the exclasidn of Indian corn, 
but as an auxiliary to this and other grain crops. We 
recommend it especially as an after crop, not interfer- 
ing with the regular course of cropping. For instance, 
it may be sown after rye or hay, have been taken from 
the ground. There are several varieties which grow so 
rapidly that they will give a good yield if sown as late 
as the 20th of July to the 10th of August, and some- 
times when sown later. 

On the farm of Wm. O. Bartlett, Esq., Worces- 
ter, Mass, we lately saw an excellent crop produced on 
a rye stubble. The soil was gravelly, on a porous, gra- 
nitic subsoil, and three years ago was regarded as com* 
pletely worn-out. It has been heavily manured with a 
compost of peat saturated with urine and mixed with 
barn-yard manure. The stubble was plowed immedi- 
ately after tho rye was harvested, the ground rolled, 
and the turnep seed, (of the English round purple-top 
variety) sown from the 20th to the 25th of August, 
with Emery's machine, in rows two feet apart. The 
crop was never hand-hoed, and only a portion of it 
thinned— the only cultivation being done with the culti- 
vator and the subsoil plow. The crop was very dean 
from weeds, though there was some rye among it, 
which however, did not appear to have much checked 
the growth of the turneps. We should think the crop 
on the whole field, seven acres, would average 500 
bushels per acre, and there were portions which would 
give double that yield. 

Mr. B. showed qe another lot of turneps, which were 
produced at even less expense than the one above-men- 
tioned. It grew on a drained bog. The surface was 
covered with small shrubs and coarse herbage, the roots 
of which formed a close net-work two or three inches 
deep. While the ground was dry, the surface was set 
on firn, and this fibrous covering was reduced to ashes 
—the fire going to just about the depth that the roots 
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wore closely matted. The turnep-seed was sown broad- 
cast in this bed of tarf-ashes; a slight shower buried 
it, and gave safficient moisture to bring up the turneps. 
The crop was never touchtd till harvested. There was 
not a weed in it — ^the whole surface was turneps as 
thick as thef could stand, and manj of the bulbs were 
so crowded out that nothing but the tap-root, not lar- 
ger than a goose-quill, connected them with the soil. 

Now what crop could be raised that would make as 
much beef, or mutton, or manure, with so little expense 
as turneps, produced in either of the ways here men- 
tioned. 

'• ^ 

Imported Cattle.— Bates' Stock. 



The August number of the " Cultivator," for 1849. 
contains an article on the ** recent importation of short 
horns/' which does not entirely coincide with my views. 
The writer, referring to the bull, 3d Duke of Cambridge, 
which ho had the honor of importing, says: ** Breeders, 
desiring the blood of Mr. Bates, can no where else in 
this country, procure it toilh such high characterittia 
of siyUf qualUyf tymnutry, and iubHance,** 

Allow me here, before discussing this paragraph, to 
remark, that honorable eompttition in breeding domes- 
tic animals, eannot fail to be a fruitful source of im- 
provement, and should be countenanced and encouraged 
by every individual who desires to see the stock of our 
country raised to that high standard which its import- 
ance so justly merits and demands. The individual, 
however, who enters upon this enterprise with a desire 
and a determination to escell, will soon find himself 
surrounded with perplexities and prejudicies, which he 
little anticipated ; and, however desirous he may be to 
avoid controversy, oircnmstanoes may occur, where 
justice, both to himself and the public, demands that he 
should no longer remain silent. Experience will also 
•oonCr GOT later prove, that there is neither honor or 
profit to be aeqoired, by resorting to the frail support of 
either directly, or indirectly, assailing, or endeavouring 
to disparage the stock of others, by the assumption of 
high sounding pretensions, which cannot bear the test 
of truth and scrutiny. 

But to the point. We presume no one will deny, 
that any one animal from any herd, to possess the 
power of imparting to his produce, '*' higher charae* 
terUticB of etyle^ quaHty, eymmetry, and substance," 
than any other animal from the same herd, mutt possess 
more of the choicest blood of that particular herd. To 
doubt this, is at once questioning the efficacy of blood 
animals. The most natural inquiry, therefore, which 
would arise from a perusal of the paragraph quoted, 
would be — " What is the particular strain of blood, 
in the late Mr. Bates' herd, which is superior to all 
otktTf and which gave him such a deservedly wide 

rad fame and reputation as a breeder?'' Now let 
simple fact be clearly defined, and if 3d Duke of 
Cambridge possesses more of such blood, than any 
other animal in this oountry, then he may be fairly en- 
titled to his claimed position of superiority. This is 
a point of the greatest importance to breeders of Short- 
horns in this country, and parltcu/oWy so, to '' all who 
wish to procure the blood of the late Mr. Bates' 
herd." 

In order, therefore, to prove to the public conclu- 
eively, and to place the matter beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that the choicest blood of Mr. Bates' herd 
consisted in his pure, unalloyed Duchess tribe, we 
quote his own opinion, from a communication addressed 
to the publishers of the print of his bull, Duke of 
Northumberland. After giving the pedigree of this 
bull, Mr. Bates says: — 

« The whoU of this faoiily '* (Duehees famOy, 8.P. 0.) 
'^ of Short-homs are akme in my possession, having pur- 



chafed xny original cow of this tribe of cattle of the late 
Charles CToUing, Esq., of Ketton, near Darlington, 36 
years ago. They had been in the possession of Mr. C. 
Colling, 20 years, who pur(!hased his original cow from 
Stanwix, of the agent of the late Duke of Northumber* 
land, and called her Duchess, (which is the reason I have 
named the bull after that family,) as they are justly enti- 
tled to be held in commemoration for having possessed a 
tribe of cattle which Mr. C. Colling repeatedly assured me 
iros the best he ever had or ever saw, and that he was never 
able to improve upon her, although put to his best bulls. 
And I have undoubted information from the best author- 
ity for saying that this tribe of Short-homs, were in the 
possession of the ancestors of the present duke, for two 
unturies; and that Sir Hugh Smythson, the grandfather 
of the present duke, kept up the celebrity of this tribe 
of cattle by paying the utmost attention to their breed- 
ing; and that he used regularly to weigh his cattle and 
the food they ate, to ascertain the improvement made in 
proportion to the food consumed ; a system I adopted nearly 
fifty years ago, not knowing that it had been previously 
done; and from a minute and close attention to this sub- 
ject, I obtained that knowledge of cattle, which enabled 
me to judge of their real merits &y thHr external ehora^ 
fsrs— and which I have never found to fail in my expe- 
rience for above forty years as a breeder. From that 
knowledge, thus acquired, I selected tMs tribe of Short- 
horns as superior to all other cattle, not only as small con- 
sumers of food, but as great growers and quick graziers, 
with the finest quality of beef, and also giving a great 
quantity qf very rich mtlk. The cow I bought of Mr. C. 
Colling, In 1804, calved at Halton Castle, in Northmn- 
berlanu, June 7th, 18U7; she was kept on grass only» in 
a pasture with nineteen other cows, and made in butter 
and milk for some months, above two guineas per week« 
or forty^two sUlUugs in English money.'* 

We have in this entraet, the opinion of Mr. Bates 

himself, in regard to the Duchess blood, as being sv- 

perior to all other — also confirmed by the opinion of Mr. 

Charles Colling, who repeatedly said, it was the best 

'he ever had or ever saw. 

Now, whether this 3d Duka of Cambridge poaeassea 
more of eueh blood, or, if you please, has the blood 
of Mr. Bates' herd, with <'hig^r eharacteristict of 
style, quality, symmetry and sniMtance," than any other 
bull in this country, a brief reference to pedigreee 
will show. 

<« Pedigree ^tha dd Duka of Oemftri/gi» J&M2.) Rom, 
calved September 14th, ml, bred by Thomas Bates* 
property, fco. Got by Duke of Northumberland (194U) ; 
dam Waterloo II., by Belvidere (1706) ; grand dam by 
Waterloo, (2816); g. g. dam by Waterloo, (2816) .'• 
[Coates' Herd Book, 4 vol., page 614.] 

By this pedigree it will be seen that 3d Duke of 
Cambridge possesses onZy one quarter of Duchess 
blood — ^his sire, Duke of Northumberland, being a 
half Duchess bull, and his dam Waterloo II, having 
no Duchese blood in her. 

Among the individuals who have imported stock to 
this country from the late Mr. Bates' herd, we be- 
lieve the importations of Mr. Gxorox Yaiz., of Troy, 
N. Y., have been the most extensive. In 1839 
or 40, this gentleman imported direct from Mr. Bates, 
a bull calf, Duke of Wellington, and a heifer. Duch- 
ess. For the purpose of comparison, we insert the 
pedigree of Duke of Wellington, 55, [3654] as given 
by Mr. Bates :^ 

f< Roan, bred by Mr. Bates. &c. Calved Oct. 24th» 
1839: got by Short-tail, (2621) ; dam Oxford, (having 
obtained the first prize for the best Short -homed cow, 
open to all England, in July, 1839, given by the Royal 
English Agricultural Society,) by Duke of Cleaveland, 
(lii37) ; g. d. Matchem cow, by Matchem, (2281) : g. g. 
dam by Young Wynyard, (2859) sometimes called Young 
Wellington.'^ 

By this pedigree it will be seen that Wellington's 
sire, Short-tail, was also a half Dachess bull. So 
far then his equality with Cambridge, as to Duchess 
blood, is established. But if we examine a little farther 
into this pedigree, we shall find that Wellington's 
dam, Oxford Cow, was also got by a half Duchess 
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bull; Duke of Cleveland. Conseqnently, the produce 
of WeUingrton, from a cow mthovt Duobess blood, 
would posiess nearly as much Duchest blood, as Cam- 
bridge himself. 

For the illustration, and to show^ the public that 
there are other animals in this country that possess 
more Duchess blood than Cambridge, we insert the 
pedigree, in part, of Mr. Vails' Duchess : 

<< Whife-*-bred by Mr. Bates, Sec. Got by Duke of 
Northumberland [1940], dam Non-such the 2d, by 
Belvedere [1706], g. dam Non-such by Magnet, 
[2240.]" &c. &c. 

Mr. VaiFs prize bull, Meteor, 104, was out of this 
heifer, and his sire is Duke of Wellington. He 
has therefore three crottet of the Duchess blood, and 
so also have the bulls Mr. Vail has sold to Col. 
Sherwood, of Auburn, N. Y., (and we can well bear 
testimony to the worth of this bull, Symmetry, as we 
have a cow of his get, and a very superior animal 
she is,) Col. Hampton, of S. C, Messrs. Ferguson 
and Wetenhall, of C. W., and Thomas Hillhhouse, of 
of Watervleit, N. Y. We might continue this account, 
as Mr. Vail has three more imported cows, sent 
him by Mr. Bates, all of which possess strains of the 
Duchess blood, but we deem it lunecessary. . 

We learn by the agricultural papers, that that tohole 
of the late Mr. Bates' herd are te be sold the coming 
spring or summer; and consequently the Duckets tribe 
which Mr. Bates has always retained exclusively in his 
pocscmon, will be dispersed in the hands of many. 
From the enterprise which has thus far characterised 
Mr. Vail, as a breeder, we sincerely hope and expect 
he will not let this opportunity pass, without the in- 
troduction of one or more animals of the full Duchess 
blood, into his herd. He has already done much to 
bring the Bates Stock into deserved reputation in 
this country, and the beneAt which its introduction has 
conferred upon other Durhams, which have received 
only a single cross of this strain of blood, is immense. 
We hope he will now introduce the Duchess blood 
without alloy; and we confidently expect the day 
would not be far distant, when the price of the Amer- 
ican Short-horns, will compare favorably with the 
high sales of this stock in England. 8. P. Chafmaw. 
ClockvUle, Mad, Co., N, F., Dec. 1849. 



Hamilton College* 



At a recent meeting of the trustees of this institu- 
tion, Ob£N Root, A. M., of Seneca Falls, was elected 
to succeed Professor Catlin, deceased, in the depart- 
of mathematics and astronomy. Mineralogy and geol- 
ogy were added to this department, and measures were 
taken to secure the removal to Clinton, of Professor 
Root's Cabinet, which is one of the largest and best 
mineralogical collections in the country. It embraces 
about 7000 specimens, gathered from every quarter of 
the world. Its connection with Hamilton college will 
render its facilities for instruction in the natural sciences, 
equal to those of any college in the country. 

To those who are interested in the march of improve- 
ment, it cannot but be gratifying to notice how rapidly 
our higher institutions are conforming to the practical 
spirit of the age. Hamilton college certainly deserves 
well of the community, for its readiness to comply with 
the demand for those kinds of learning which are 
suited to the real wants of life. Time was, when 
Latin and Greek were the only languages taught ; now 
German and French are added. Time was, when most 
of the senior year was devoted to disciplinary studies, 
now it is wholly given up to practical studies. Legal 
and political science is studied more thoroughly and ex- 
tensively than at other similar institutions. Full 
courses of lectures are given on civil engineerbg^ on 



agricultural chemistry, and on anatomy and physiology. 
Great attention is also paid to elocution and kindred 
exercises. Professor Root will enter upon his new du- 
ties about the first of January. With the increased 
instruction which he will give in physical science, it is 
believed that the course of studies at Hamilton college 
will be just what the age demands. Alumnus. 

The Boston Poiiltry Show. ^ 

This novel exhibition came oflf on the 15th and 16th 
of November last. The display of the different species 
and breeds of poultry, was extensive, and evidently re- 
garded with much interest by the public. The Com- 
mittee of Supervision, in their report, state that — 

" The number of specimens of the different feathered 
races, presented on this occasion, numbered 1423, and 
the number of exhibitors recorded was 219. The num- 
ber of people admitteil to the show, was not less than 
ten thousand. The sum of three hundred and sixty-four 
dollars was received at the gate, (the fee being 10 cents) 
notwithstanding the admission of ladies and children 
gratis." 

The object of this meeting was to bring together 
specimens of the different varieties of poultry, that 
their peculiar traits might be seen, and their relative 
merits judged of by comparison. No prizes were of- 
fered— «very observer being at liberty to award his 
own commendations as appeared to him proper. 

We are happy to learn that annual exhibitions of this 
kind, are contemplated, under the auspices of a society, 
to be formed for the improvement of the different kinds 
of poultry, and the *' increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge" on this subject. Under such an organization, 
with the intelligence, taste, and capital, which may be 
brought to bear on the object, we cannot doubt that 
highly interesting and useful results would be obtained. 
The various breeds may be fairly tried, under circum- 
stances calculated to fully develope their qualities; 
rare species and breeds, both in a domestic and wild 
state, from various quarters of the world, may be in- 
troduced ; experiments in breeding instituted and car- 
ried on under competent directors, and every important 
fact carefully noted. In these ways, many doubtful 
questions would be settled, and much light elicited on 
physiological points, which have hitherto been involved 
in obscuritv. 

In regard to the present show, it may be remarked 
that the genus Gallus was largely represented ; and 
in this class, the large Asiatic or Malay tribe of fowls, 
took the lead. They were ofiRered under various names, 
as Chinese, Cochin Chinese, Shanghae, Java, Buck's 
county, Jersey Blues, &c. Their general character- 
istics presented but trifling variations, and their numer- 
ous titles afforded another illastration of the adage that 
there are sometimes " distinctions without differences." 
These fowls are very large, but are often thinly feath- 
ered, loose jointed, large boned, and coarse fleshed. 
Their defects are sometimes remedied by skillful breed- 
ing, and good stock has been thus produced. They 
have also been useful in many cases in crossing other 
varieties. A cock, ten months old, exhibited by C. B. 
Marsh, West-Roxbury, Mass., was said to weigh 
twelve pounds. 

But of all the fowls exhibited, none, in our opinion, 
showed stronger marks of a true breed, than the Span- 
ish, called in some instances Italian. They are uni- 
formly of a glossy-blacJE color, of good size, and hand- 
some form— corresponding to the cut and description 
given of the breed in our last volume, page 84. A 
lot of twelve, so similar in every respect, that it was 
difiicult to distinguish one from another, of the same 
sex, was shown by Daniel Buxton, Danvers, Mass. 

From several exhibitors, there were fine specimens 
of Dorkings, Bolton Greys or Creoles, Games, Ban- 
tams; and Top-knots, of the Black, White, Golden 
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1 varieties. In addilioD 
:6 mviy fovb produoed by Tarioua ui 
M, some of wbioh were lingnlor, aod 
apparently valuable. 

Turkeys were not DnmerooB. Some wild ddcs 
shown fay John Giles, of Providenoe, B. I. There were 
•peoimeDs of petL-fowls and GuineB-fowU — some of the 
latter eatirely white. Of pheasants, there was only 
oae pair J they were the English pheaiaat, and were 
rtcwn by Col. Jaqaea, of the Ten-hilU Ferm. A pair 
«f " French Faitridgee," (e species of groOM,) was 
rtown by B. F. Dow, £ut Bosioa. 

There were some very fine geeee. Speeimeni of the 
wild, or Canadian, were shown by Hon, Dan. Webecer, 
the Bremen by Coi. Jaqaes; the large Chinese, (soms- 
times called ATrican, Pnland, Mountsin geese, ho.,) 
the small Chinese, and the Barnacle, all shown by 
John Giles, Providenoe, R. I, The latter, were the 
first or the species vre have ever seen doisestieated. 
They appeared very tame, and attracled mnoh atten- 
tion. A pair o[ beanliful swane was alio shown by 
Mr. Giles, There were bnt Tewducks, Speoimens of 
the celebrated Aylesbury breed, were shown by Mr. 
Giles, The/are very large, and perfitctly while. They 
are greatly esteemed by the English epicnrei, on to- 
coDnt of the whiteness and fine flavor of their fle^, 
A specimen of the beantifnl wood, or eqininer dock, 
was shown by Edward S, Snnd, 

At the close of the ezhilntion, an anction vras h*ld, 
for the lale of poultry, at which everything really 
good, found a ready pnrchascr at a high price. Fowls 
vere sold at from tlO to $18 per pair, and some pri- 
vate oOers, of even a higher flgnre, were refused. 

The Committee of Supervision, in their report of 
this eibihition, have made some valuable remarks in 
iBlalioD to the [mporlance of the poultry business, and 
have furnished same statistical facta which are dwerr- 
ing attention. We make ibe following extracts; 

The rwuiofr of poultry, a* will be shown, is cerlanly 
nMthelcsst important article of itocV to ibe farmer. 
The article is reatlil; conrerteil into money, and Is, pro- 
bably, quite as readily prepared tor market as any other 
article of stock lirodoced on the farm. 

The amount ofsales of poallrj at tbe Qainov Market, 
Boston, for the year 1848, was six hundred and seveatf- 
four thousand four hundred anil twenty-three dollars. 
The average sales of one dealer alone amounted to 
twelve hundred dollars per weik for (hs whole year. 
The amount of sales for Ibe whole city of Boaton, for 
the same year, (so fat ai obtained,) was over one mil- 
lion of dollars. 

Our convenience to the London market, by the aid of 
steamers weekly, enables the farmer, through the eg-g 
merchant, to make sale of bis surplus ^gg* in that 

Theamonnt of sale* of eggs, in and around the Quiooy 
Market, for 1848, was one million one hundred and 
twenty-uiue thousand seven humlrcd and thlrty-flve do- 
aen, which, at eighteen cents per ilozen, (the lowest 
price paid 111 cenli, anil the highest 3U cents per dozen, 
as proved by the average porcluietoroneof the largest 



two dollars and thirty cents. And from informatii 

ready obtained from other egg merchants. In the same 
city, the whole imouDl of sales will not bU much, it 
anv, short of a million of dollars, for ISIS. 

Tbe average oonsumplion of ^Igs, at three of the ho- 
tels, was more than two bundrail dozen each day, for the 
year 1848. 

The value of eggs brought from (he Penobscot, and 
"■" " ■" ~ ~'~~ i,iUiring theronniag season Of the 



more than ' 



I anil thoi 



One dealer in tbe egg trade at Philadelphia, send* to 
the a. Y. market, daily, nearly oi'C hundred barrels of 
eggs. It Is estimated from satisfactory relnni* that tbe 
city of New-York, alone, expends nearly a mUIion and 
a half of dollars, in the purchase of eggs. 



Snbarban Cottsge. 

The accompanying design is by A. J. Dowkims, 
Esq., by whom it is thus described: 

It ia of very moderate *ize, intended to ooma 
within the means of those who have only a few hun- 
dred dollars to expend in a dwelling, who can afford 
little ornament, and who still desire to get sonw* 
tbing oomfortabte, and agreeable to tbe eje. 

There is no eSorl at the ornamental in tbi* design. 
It is simply getting the most convenient arrange- 
ment of the interior, in the moat cotxpatt form, viz., 
that of a square. The little veranda, formed of lat- 
tice work, and intended far vines, is the only deoi. 
ded approach to the ornamental, though the mera 
projection of the rafters, gives the roof something 
better than the usual common place character. 

This design ia intended to be constructed of wood, 
the weather boarding put on in tbe vtrlical manner, 
desoribediin our first volame, and familiar to most 

The plan of 
the first floor 
shovFs a hall, 
parlor and bed- 
deed, that a 
family wishing 
this kind of cot- 
tage, need ob 
the first floor, 



tanged that not 
a step need be 
lost in the work- 
ing opetationa 
of the family. 
Tbe entry or 
hall is largei 
e; and the enclo- 
;o shelter the hack 
door in winter, 
and might, if pre- 
ferred, be taken 
away altogether 




Pint Floor, 
is Dsnal in house* of this sis 
aed poroh, or back entry, serves 
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Fajminir ▼>• Manalactnriiiff* 



Eds. Cultivatok — Aj suggested by " Enquirer" in 
the Norember number of your paper, I admit that 
agriculture may be made the most happy pursuit of 
man ; bat whoever may engage in the pursuit, in the 
belief that it is now the most profitable, is destined to 
certain disappointment. That the profits of capital 
and labor in agriculture, have been greatly misunder- 
stood, is too true. That they have been the subject 
of misrepresentation by superficial observers, who 
have based their estimates upon single acres, or single 
fields, is also too true. That this misunderstanding 
has been productive of much mischief, is sustained by 
too many examples to be for a moment doubted. 

How many men under a missapprehension of the 
profits of agricolture, embark in that business, and 
through subsequent disappointment, abandon it in dis- 
gust, to engage la other pursuits? Influenced by mis- 
representations, how many men are induced to abandon 
other occupations, to engage in that of agriculture, 
and when taught by experience of their error, have 
returned to their former employments, having sacrificed 
by their changes of business, the fruits of former in- 
dustry and toil? Ignorant of the true principles upon 
which agrieulture can alone be made profitable, how 
many farmers drag out their years of dull monotony, 
and leave to their heirs a worn out farm, encumbered 
with debts of years accumulation? To avoid such cases, 
it is important that the actual and relative profits of 
agriculture should be distinctly understood. Much of 
that required knowledge may be found in Professor 
Tneker's Progress of the United States, published in 
1843, by Little and Brown of Boston. 

In the 17th and 20ih chapters of that work, the 
number of labourers employed, and the amount of in- 
come produced, is given in each of the great industrial 
pursuits of our country. By his tables the annual in- 
come of each agricultural labourer in the stale of 
Maine, was $156 — in Massachusetts, $183-^in Ver- 
mont, $244— in New York, $237— in Virginia, $186— 
in South Carolina, $109 — in Ohio, $138 — ^in Tennessee, 
$139 — in Mississippi, $190 — ^in Louisiana, $288. By 
his tables it is also shown that the annual inoome of 
each manufacturing la$>orer in Massachusetts, was 
$750, and that such income, after deducting the raw 
material, was $510. The estimates of Professor 
Tucker, were taken from the census of 1840, and are 
eminently sustained by that of Massachusetts, taken in 
1845. Take the cotton interest for an example. The 
capital stock invested in the state, in cotton manufac- 
turing, was $17,739,000. The value of the goods 
manufactured, was $12,193,449. The value of the 
raw material, was $3,900,000. There were 6,300 
jpnen, and 14,400 women employed as laborers, at an 
expense of about $3,300,000, giving an income fully 
sustaining the estimates of Professor Tucker, and 
showing a net profit exceeding by at least four-fold,* 



• It will be Men tliat oar corre«poivI«nt here claims, Ihat 
labor employed iu the manuf^^cltu-e or cotton, produces " a nett 
profit, exceeding, by at leoat four-fold, the most .nucceuful farm> 
ing* operatioiis.'' It appears to di that there must be some mis- 
take in the data by which he arrives at such a conclusion. 
Ijet us see what result we produce from his fig:ures. He pots 
down the value of cotton goods manufactured in Masvachusetts, 

at $12,193,449 

Prom this there is lo be deducted : 

cost of raw mnterial, $3,900,000 

25 per cent on t]ie capital for wear and 

tear of machinery, and expenses 

oIksrUiau labor M,434,750~$8,334,750 

This leaves 83.869,099 

to be divided among 20.700 laborers, which gives lo each $180.49, 
within a fraction, which is about the average allowed by oar cor- 
refpoudeut to farm laborers. Eos. 



the most successful farming operations, not excepting 
the premium farm of the state. 

It will be seen fay these tables that the value of ag- 
ricultural labor varies very materially in the dififerent 
states of the Union. And it should be borne in mind 
that climate, soil, and location have done much in pro- 
ducing that variation. It should also be borne in mind 
that good culture has had much to do in prodnoing 
that result ; for instance, location giving saperior mar- 
ket facilities, has given to labonr a greater income 
upon the rugged soil of Massachusetts, than has been 
realized from that expended upon the virgin soil of 
Ohio. Location and climate allowing the growth of 
the sugar cane, (which is the most profitable of agri- 
cultural prodnctions) has given to labor, a greater in- 
come in Louisiana, than has been produced in any other 
state in the Union. But it must have been good culture 
that has given to labor a greater income upon the in- 
ferior soil of Vermont, than that produced upon the 
superior soil of New York. And it must also be owing 
very much to good culture, that should have given to 
labour in Seneca county, so much greater income than 
has been produced in the residue of the state, or in 
any other state in the Union. If, then, good culture 
is so material in producing such different results, how 
important it is, that our farmers acquire a knowledge, 
and adopt the practice of giving it a luiversal appli- 
cation. If location is capable of exerting so important 
an influence, how important it is that such effect 
should be modified by increased facilities of communi- 
cation. If market facilities produce so material eileet 
upon the profits of labor, how important it is, that our 
agricultural productions should enjoy the unrestricted 
market of the world. A Faamsb. Hill^daU^ Bit. 
6th, 1849. 

Fowls in Tards. 



Eds. Cttltxvatok— Ton ask some questions relating 
to my aviary f answers to which are cheerfully sub* 
mitted. 

My usual number of fowls is one hundred. They 
are confined in an enclosure containing about half an 
acre, inclusive of ground occupied by the buildings, 
the dimensions of which are as follows: Forty-eight 
feet length and twelve breadth, with length of posts 
sufficient for the admission of twenty-four lighted win- 
dows, of which there are eight in front, sliding hori- 
Eontally upon the sill. This building contains but one 
apartment. In addition, and communicating with it^ 
is an upright post, at one end twelve by sixteen feet 
with nine feet posts, containing an underground 
room for fowls to collect in cold weather, and is ac- 
cessible to them at all times. Above, on the groimd 
floor, is a depository for sand, gravel, mortar from 
old walls, &c. &c., for daily use of fowls. The attio 
designed for a roosting apartment, which on accoimt 
of the sharpness of the roofs, is roomy, a$ all tlap' 
ing placet thould 6e, at least for the health of fowls. 
A window in gable ends, is for lights and ventilation. 
The roofs to the main part, are also sharp, to turn 
the sun's rays in summer, and as a matter of taste 
and durability. The yearly average to each hen is 
not far from one hundred eggs. Young hens, say of 
the first or second year, are foimd more prolific than 
older ones. 

Cocks have always been permitted to run with our 
hens, and consequently I have not the means of deter- 
mining the particular results, from a separation, as 
regards the production of eggs. 

As a general rcile no strange fowls are admitted to 
the yard. We raise a yearly supply for home use. 

I consider the Poland crested fowls to be a hardy 
variety, and perhaps the best for northern latitudes; 
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when yoQDg they afford more eggs in sacaewion than 
oommon Tarteties. 

IT I should fiad male fowls saperior to mj own, I 
would dispose of miae and introduce the strangers, 
after snbjeoting them to quarantine for a reasonable 
lime. I have oooe done this with good effect. 

I have had no experience in the treatment of dis- 
eased fowls, bat if mj fowls were diseased, I would 
give them pat sports with leave of absence, to go 
where fancy ruled. If in summer, I should look for 
returns from the fields, as autumn approached, with 
an increase of numbers perhaps; and with the rose 

of health upon their oMimated countenances. J. R. 8. 
r«r«M, Nov. 6, 1849. 

Good and Bad Management* 



From the excellent practical address of R. G. Par- 
dee, before the Wayne Co. (N. Y.) Agricultural So- 
ciety, we extract the following :^- 

Be not afraid of book farming. If the best way of 
farming can be told, it can be written; and when 
written, you can learn and understand it as well as 
from the lips of a co-laborer. It is one of the shallow- 
est prejudicies which ever crept into the mind of man, 
that a fact loses its power and value because printed in 



a hook. 
rw 



wish I could place the Genesee Farmer and the 
CultiTator in the hands of every farmer in our country, 
and I would be gladly responsible for the injury. Just 
diserimination, is of course necessary in reading any 
ham'an writings; but where the editor of an agrioul- 
tnral joarnal admits one error into his paper, a thou- 
sand are propagated from the lips of neighbor to 
neighbor, among agriculturists. 

Again, fence and water your farm, so as to save as 
much valuable time as possible. Much more than 
many farmers are aware of, is gained or lost in thb 
way. One of your nomber has directed my attention 
to one of our beat fannara who went on to his farm 
some years ago, and found it without plot, without 
fences of any value^ and without water. In a lew 
short years, he had so planned and fenced his farm, 
and by the help of a rwj small spring he brought to 
light, and a few logs, he had so watered it, that he 
could pasture his flocks and herds on any part of his 
large form, and give them easy and constant aocess 
to water, without stepping but a few rods from his 
dwelling. Of coarse he saved a vast amount of time, 
to improve his land; and the man who can devise 
such liberal things, soon raised his farm to the very 
highest state of cultivation, as well as order, and grew 
rich. His neighbors who preceeded him many years, 
and selected better soil, with streams of water running 
through their farms, have never been able, even to 
this day, to devise any plan by which their flocks can 
be watered or pastured without using up one or two 
boys, if not one or two men, by their long pilgrima- 
ges. Of course their life is one continued scene of 

toil and drudgery; for it is all an up-hill business. 

• •••••••• 

I will detain you only to name two or three things, 
that will be likely to endanger or prevent your com- 
p^.ete success. First, your sloth. Man is said to be 
naturally indolent ; but I need not stop here to prove to 
you, that this obstacle must be removed, or all your ef- 
forts will prove failures, and your inheritance in a short 
lime resemble that dismal, but graphic sketch, drawn 
by the pen of the wise man, in the following language: 

** I went by the field of the slothful, and by tho vine- 
yard of the man void of understanding; and lo, it was 
all grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered 
the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was broken 
down. Then I saw and considered it well; I looked 



upon it and received instruction: yet a little sleep, a 
little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep: so 
shall thy poverty come as one that travaileth ; and thy 
want as an armed man.'' 

The reverse of this description is vividly illustrated 
by Pliny, the elder, as follows: '' Furius Cresinus, an 
emancipated Roman slave, having obtained from his 
very small estate much larger crops than his more 
wealthy neighbors from their vast domains; they be- 
came so envious that they charged him with employing 
enchantment to attract to his ground the product of 
their fields. 

** Having been summoned by Sporios Albinus, and 
being fearful of condemnation, he introduced into the 
Forum, as the tribes prepared to vote, his robust and 
well-clad family, and his agricultural implements, his 
heavy mattocks, his Ingeniously constructed plows, and 
his well-fed oxen, and then exclaimed: -'Behold ! Ro« 
man citizens, my magic: but I am still unable to show 
you, or to bring into the market-place my studies, my 
constant vigilance, my fatiguing labors.' Scarcely 
had he concluded, when he was absolved by public au 
clamation." 

Second— A greater obatable to your success may be 
found ID your unbelief. Faith, says an eminent writer^ 
** is tho main-spring of human action." Washington 
had faith, firm ndth, that his country must be free and 
independent, and therefore he determined to seek it, re- 
gardless of every obstacle, as long a» he lived. The 
principle, " according to thy faith be it unto thee/' is 
almost as infallible in nature as in grace. 

Tou do not believe you can accomplish any good 
thing, and therefore you do not put forth any good ef 
forts. You have no confidence in your own eflbrtt 
to make things better around yon, and therefore yoo 
allow your whole life to run to waste, and go dowa 
to your grave, leaving it scarcely perceptible that the 
world is any better for your having lived in it,-^orget* 
ting that many drops makes an ocean, and many sands 
the moantain, and many threads will bind the elephant 
Make even two spears of grass to grow where one grew 
before— ascertain the cause and note it down, and yov 
may leave the embryo of a principle, that will elothi 
the deaert with verdure, and bless the world. 

Aaerican Pork la England* 



Mesart. Au.sx k ANDxnioir, eztensivo provisioB 
dealers in London, have sent to (his coantry a circular 
in relation to the coring and packing of pork for the Eng- 
lish' markets. It contains nsaful information to persona 
engaged in the provision trade. 

The eireular states that the trade with England in 
this line has been generally an unprofitable one, ofaiefly 
on accoant of the inferior quality of the article. Of b^ 
eon, it is stated that the imports of American into Lon* 
don- 
In 1847, were 14,161 owt. 

In 1848, " 70,823 " 

In 1849, 9 months, 140,096 " 

A considerable portion of which was sofi, oily, inferior 
in quality ; and to this circumstance, more than to the 
great quantity, the serious declension in prices, and 
consequent heavy losses to the shippers, are attributa- 
ble. 

The bacon best adapted to the London market, is 
singed sides, weighing 66 to 64 lbs. each. The first 
sent/>nt from this country last winter, is represented to 
have been of fair quality, and the meat of a good, firm 
texture ; and as it was ofibred at much less price than 
the Irish, it found customers. But the subsequent ar- 
rivals were so soft, oily and inferior, that the Irish was 
again preferred, even at advanced rates, while the 
iumerican became, and continued, a dull, dragging trad^ 
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— manv of the best dealers abandoning the article alto- 

gcther. . 

" Ice-cared singed sides, for shipments made daring 
the summer heats, do not answer j the meat sustains in 
all cases an injury that lowers the price, and in some 
instances has done so to the extent of 60 per cent. 
Shipments of singed meat, hy New Orleans, ought, for 
the same reason, to be avoided altogether, or made only 
in the months of December and January." 

" Prime mess pork has been a losing article. Some 
few of the first arrivals of New- York and Baltimore 
brands came of prime quality, and brought remunerative 
prices. But almost all the Western brands have eome 
particularly bad, defective in cure, wretched in color, 
and the meat soft and inferior. The chief defect in 
almost all American prime mess pork is the color. 
Instead of being the bright cherry red, characteristic of 
skilfully pickled meat, it is a dirty, dull unsightly brown. 
That this is remediable, and arises in the manufacture, 
is proved by some few brands coming otherwise. But 
unless it be obviated, the preference will continue to be 
given to Irish and Hambro, although inferior meat, at 
much higher prices." 

Indian Corn in Tennesaee* 

Maj. John McGaxtohet, in his agricultural ad- 
dress, delivered at Greenville, says he has raised 90 
bushels of corn to the acre, and he thinks 100 bushels 
or more, can be produced. He makes the following 
calculation : Take an acre of com and lay it ofi* three 
feet each way, and leave two stalks in a hill, and it 
gives 9,680 stalks, suppose each stalk to produce one 
good ear, and every hundred ears to make a bushel, it 
would make a fraction over 96 bushels. Again, take 
an acre of ground and lay it off 4 feet wide for plant- 
ing in the drill, drop your corn one grain in a place, 
12 inches apart, and it gives 10,890 stalks, which at 
the same rate would make over 108 bushels. But it 
would be reasonable to suppose that upon the acre laid 
off three feet each way with two stalks in a hill, that 
every three stalks, if well cultivated, would upon an 
average, produce 4 good ears, which would make 
129 bushels. ' 

Reclaiming Sandy Xiand* 

Obed Brooks, Jr., of Harwich, BarnstaMe county, 
Mass., gives the officers of the Agricultural Society of 
that county, some interesting facts in regard to his ex- 
perience in reclaiming *^ blowing sands/' He states 
that much of this kind of soil, with which Cape Cod 
abounds, can be readily rendered ** pleasant to the eye 
and profitable to the cultivator." He says — *^ by a 
slight dressing, and by proper cultivation, they may be 
made to produce a good crop of corn the first year, 
and by laying down to grass in the fall, they may be 
brought into good pasturage. Moreover, by setting 
upon the borders of the enclosure, the silver*leaf pop- 
lar— a tree exactly adapted to loose and sandy soils, 
and not liable to be eaten by cattle — they may be made 
to improve the appearance of any village, and give an 
air of thrift and beauty to the waste places of the 
cape." 

Mr. B. bought a lot containing eleven and a half 
acres, in the spring of 1847, which was then regarded 
as completely worn out, and had already begun to 
blow. He gave only $80 for the whole lot, and it had 
previously been ofiered at a much less price. He fenc- 
ed it with cedar posts and chestnut rails, at a cost of 
$70. He has used no manure in the cultivation. He 
plowed it deep, and on the 19th and 20tb of May, 
1847, planted it with corn, in hills four feet apart each 
way. He used the cultivator at every hoeing— which 



was four times — running it very deep, twice in a row 
both ways. At the second hoeing, pulled all except 
two plants in a hill. At the last hoeing, 2dth August, 
sowed rye, oats, and grass seed, patting on to the acre 
twelve quarts rye, sixteen quarts oats, eight quarts 
herds grass or timothy, twelve quarts red top, and 
eight pounds clover seed. He raised from this field 
156 bushels of com of excellent quality, which sold 
readily at 85 cents per bushel, and 33 bushels potatoes. 
The crop of rye taken off the next year, measured 55 
bushels. The grass seed took well and has brought 
the field into a fine sward and good pasturage. 

He makes an exhibit of all the expenses he has laid 
oat on the land up to the 16th of October, 1849, and 
credits the valae of the crops he has taken off ; from 
which it appears that the cost of the Hi acres of 
land, as now fenced and improved, is $8,57. 

Breeding Horses* 

The report of the committee on horses, for the Chit- 
tenden Coanty Yt. Affricaltnral Society, contained some 
good remarks. In addition to the hereditary transmis* 
sion of qualities, it observed, '^ The progeny will i&her- 
it the united qualities of their parents. The good as 
well as the bad qualities will descend from generation 
to generation. Hence you will see the importance of a 
knowledge of the parentage, not only as to the sire Jbut 
also as to the dam. Peculiarity of stractnrc and con- 
stitution will also be inherited. This is an important 
consideration, though too much neglected, for however 
perfect the sire may be, every good quality may be neu- 
tralized, if not overcome by the defective structure of 
the dam. Let the essential points b^ good in both pa- 
rents ; but if there must be some minor defects in the 
one, let them be met and ovoEcome by excellencies in 
those particular points, in the other parent. Wc would 
also advise you, to let your breeding mares be in the 
full vigor of life. Do not put them to the horse too 
young, and especially do not let vonr mares be incapa- 
citated for work by reason of old age. If so, you may 
expect that the foal will have a corresponding weak- 
ness, and scarcely will a single organ possess its natu- 
ral strength. Our fanners are usually too negli- 
gent in the selection of their mares. They are tempted 
to part with their best mares, and to breed from those 
which are inferior." 

The committee speak of a young horse of the Mor- 
gan stock, bred by jndge Bennett, as having *^ great 
compactness of stracture and action of the best kind." 

Extracts from Agriealtural Addresses* 



Iktlttence of Agkicultuiial Periocicals. — Ag- 
ricultural reading is another subject to which I would 
call yonr attention. Papers designed chiefly for these 
interested in farming purstiits, engaging as they do 
the best intellect and most practical talent in the land, 
must be a store- house of interesting and useful know- 
ledge. They are moreover, our common medium for 
interchanging thought and opinions, and for communi- 
cating from one to the other, our useful discoveries. 
Though the ignorant and penurious may spurn such, 
means of gaining intelligence ; yet, it is observable 
and encouraging, that among the more intelligent far- 
mers, are always to be found the best patrons of our 
Agricultural prints. And where the land is in the 
highest state of cultivation, and the domestic arrange- 
ments are of the most agreeable character, you will 
discover intelligence to use and appreciate those pub* 
lications which are designed to bring conveniences and 
improvements to their farms and dwellings. Go the 
country over and you will see that, in all the cases of 
failure in realizing a fair profit from the farm, there 
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nas not been wanting the reqaisite capital, the energy, 
the bone and masole, so much as the desirable intelli- 
gence to give a right direction to their other powers. 
The maxim, " knowledge it power," is applicable in 
no case more than in that of farming. — Addrtst of 
H0SX8 £am£S ht/on the Jefferson county Jgricultural 
Society, 

I would say to every farmer, take a good jSgricul- 
iural Journal f read it, study it, ponder upon it, make 
yourself not only familiar with its contents, but strive 
to understand the subjects of which it treats through 
other sources. Tou will thus be kept acquainted with 
agricultural improvements, and will constantly be 
made to feel tho neeesMty of a more thorough under- 
standing of Tour occupation. It will lead to the study 
of soils, and the nature of the plants which they pro- 
duce ; the adaptation of different manures to each, 
the food which the various vegetable substances re- 
qaire, and the best method of administering it, so as 
to produce health and vigor of fruit ; the means to be 
employed that the harvest may realize your anticipa- 
tions, the qualities of the different kinds of stock, the 
usefulness of new agricultural machines, and a variety 
of other subjects which require your investigation. 
Through it you commune with the leading spirits in 
your vocation. Tou behold what experience, un- 
wearied patience, and the application of powerful 
minds, have accomplished . It will afford you instruc- 
tion in all the different departments of your business, 
and prove a valuable guide to your progress. These 
benefits will not acrue from a bare cursory perusal of 
it. If sketched over like an ordinary newspaper, for 
the purpose of amusement, and then thrown aside to 
be forgotten, it will scarcely pay the price of subscrip- 
tion. It should be read with the interest excited, 
" with the spirit and the understanding,'' and with a 
disposition to profit by its teachings. — JSidrett of 
James M. Banks, before the Chenango county ^g' 
rieultural Society, 

Kindred to, and of equal importance with agrioultu- 
ral societies, are the benefits to be derived from agri- 
cultural papers, for one or more of which no farmer 
should fail to subscribe. By their means improved ag- 
ricaltural implements^the making and application of 
manures — ^the introduction of new varieties of fruits 
and vegetables — the most approved breeds and princi- 
ples of raising stock — the best rotation of crops — in 
short every species of information that is valuable to 
the farmer is spread out before him. 

I have seen in some of your fields, improved imple- 
ments of husbandry and labor-saving machines, your 
first idea of which was derived from the Cultivator; 
and the construction of which you yourselves superin- 
tended in the workshop of a neighboring mechanic. 
One of your number told me not long since, in his bar- 
Test field, that he had derived one hundred dollars 
benefit from this paper in the two years he had taken 
it. — Jfddrett o/Thos. B. Watson before the Clin- 
ton county Jtgricidturat Society, 

Farmers' Dwellings.— We need a great improve- 
ment in this respect — we need a distinctive Rural style 
of building^-comiort and convenience combined with 
.neat and simple elegance. Nothing expensive, gaudy 
or obtrusive, but graceful in form, chaste in ornament, 
with quiet, neutral colors sweetly blending with the 
surrounding green, all breathing an air of peaceful, 
calm repose on which thB eye may rest with pleasure. 
I would gladly enlarge upon this, did time permit. 
The house should not only be sheltered but adorned 
with trees — none more beautiful than those of our own 
forests. 

A few choice fruit trees of various kinds, with 
grapes and smaller fruits which need but little care, 
with flowering shrubs and ornamental climbers should 



be there. None of the adornments of beauty are moJn» 
graceful or attractive than fragrant and blooming vinei 
around the rustic porch. And — let there be a garden 
too, it need not be a large one — not the unsightly 
patch of neglected earth sometimes so miscalled, in- 
tended for potatoes and cabbages, but filled with bur- 
dock and nettles, but a neatly arranged plat for shrubs 
and flowers, laid out with taste and kept with care-^ 
cultivate a taste for flowers, and teach your children 
to love them. In doing so, you give them new 
sources of pleasure — new facilities for enjoyment. And 
do not deem the time they bestow upon (hem, lost 
time; it is well bestowed, and will yield a rich return 
in pure and simple joy, and the cheerful love of home. 
Address of T. D. Burral, before the Ontario jSgri- 
cultural Society, 

Ntui-ijork 0tatc iJlgnniltural fSoAttja. 

The annual meeting of this Society, for 1850, will 
be held at the Capitol in this city, on Wednesday the 
16th of this month, to continna two days. The annual 
address, by the President, Hon. John A. King, will 
bo delivered on the evening of the 17th; and it is ex- 
pected that Prof. Joskston of England, whom the 
Society have engaged to deliver a course of Lectures 
here during the winter, will deliver a lecture on Wed- 
nesday evening the 16th. 

In addition to the awarding of premiums on essays, 
farms, grain and root crops, butter and cheese, an ex- 
hibition of winter fruits vrill be had at the Agricultural 
rooms. This exhibition, last year, was very superior, 
and it is hoped that an equally fine display will be 
made this winter. Persons who are willing to aid in 
this exhibition, are requested to have their fruit pro- 
perly labelled with its name, and the name and resi- 
dence of the exhibitor, and securely packed and direct- 
ed to the Secretary, Agricultural rooms, Albany, and 
sent at as early a day as practicable. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, on the 
13th of December, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed Judges to award the Premiums, at the winter 
meeting of the Soeiety: 

Management of Farms — Samuel Cheever, Saratoga; 
B. B. Kirtland, Rensselaer; David Sill, Washington. 

Butter and Cheese Dairies — B. P.Johnson, Albany; 
Joseph Cary, do.; Levi T. Marshall, Oneida. 

Ess ays J Draining y and JStgricultural Work for 
Common Schools — ^John Delafield, Seneca; John P. 
Beekman, Columbia; George Geddcs, Onondaga. 

Butter and Cheese JSxhibition — Henry Wager, O- 
neida; 6. J. Barber, Cortland; Samuel Cary, Albany. 

Fruit — Herman Wendell, M. D., Albany; Lewis F. 
Allen, Erie; Sanford Howard, Albany; Henry Vail, 
Rensselaer; Charles H. Torolinson, Schenectady. 

Field CuoTn.-^Wheat and Mye — Alonzo Upham, 
Genesee; J. B. Burnet, Onondaga; D. S. Curtis, Co« 
lumbia. 

Indian Corn — Wm. Ncwcomb, Rensselaer; H. T. 
£. Foster, Seneca; James Rees, Oneida. 

Barley f Oats, Buckttheat, Peas and BeOns^^J, W. 
Ball, Otsego; Luther Ldand, Oneida; Martin Spring- 
er, Rensselaer. 

Potatoes and Root Crops — Orlando Allen, Erie; C. 
D. Palmer, Waterville; John Foster, Hillsdale, Co- 
lumbia CO. 

Com Fodder, Flax, Hops, 4pc.— Wm.Boel, Monroe; 
Benj. Enos, Madison; Amos Briggs, Rensselaer. 

For Arrangements for Pomological Exhibition — ^J. 
McD. Mclntyre, Albany ;.H. Wendell, M. D., do.; 
James Wilson, do. 

Committee on Treasurer's jSecounts— Geo, Vail, 
John A. King, Pres't, and B. P. Johnson, Sec'y 
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ISotfs for tl;e JEtontlj. 



To OUT Friends and Patrons* 



We have the pleasure of presenting to our read- 
ers this month, a Double Number, — the additional 
32 pages consisting of the Pictokiax. Cultivator, 
which contains over One Hundred Engravingt, con- 
sisting of aboQt fifty Portraits of Domestic Animals, 
including Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Poul- 
try — twelve views of Houses and Barns^-sixteen 
figures of Fruits — seventeen of Implements — ten of 
Ornaiif^ntal Structures, and a great variety of mis- 
eellaneous articles. It is intended to form the first 
sheet of this year's Tolame, and the regular number 
is paged consecutively with it. 

Our readers will perceive that we commence with 
the present number, a sosioe of Letters from Prof. 
NoaTOH of Ytik» ColUj^ wiho it giv«s as pleasure 
to state, will continue them through the year. We 
are not less gratified in being. able to announce that 
Mr. HoLBRoox, to whom w« are indebted for many 
very valuable papers given in oor last volume, will 
continue his contributions. With these aids, in ad- 
dition to those of Mr* Howard and Mr. Thomas, 
and a numerous list of correspondents, the publish- 
er trusts that ho will be enabled to fulfil all reason- 
able expectations, and to furnish such a journal as 
will richly deserve a place in the hands of every far- 
mer and his family. 

To Agents and Postmaster** 

As an inducement to greater exertion on the part 
<»f those disposed to act as Agents, the fallowing 
i^RKMiUMs will be paid in Books, or in Implements 
or Seeds from the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, 
to those who send us the largest lists of subscribers 

for this year: 

1. To the one M-ho ithnll tend us the lnrfe«t nnmber of eubccribera 
to the Ct'LTivAToa lor \b5M, with the \tuy iit odvaiice, lit the club 

F'ice of 67 ceiMs ench, {irevious to the 2Utb of March next, the sum of 
IFTY iK)LLARai. 

S. To the one •ending u« the next larffcst uumber, the aum of 
FORTY DOLLARS. 

3. To the oue tetidiiig vm the next largeit number, the nira of 
THIR TV DULLARii. 

4. For the iu;xt largest liet, the sum of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

5. For the uext large«t li*t, TKN DOLLARS. 

a For the Fivs next largect liftts, e&ch FIVE DOLLAR9. 
7. For the Tkx next larger lisu, each TilRKE DOLLARS. 

In addition to the above, a copy of Thomas' 

" Amerxcav Fruit Culturist," price one dollar 

—a very valuable work, just published — to every 

agent who sends us Fiftebn subscribers and $10, and 

who does not obtain one of the above prizes. 



Ag^ents who compete for our premiums, will 
aid4is in keeping their accounts, if they will num 
ber their subscribers, 1, 2, 3, and upward. 

87*In answer to several inquiries, wo would state, 
that it is not required that all' papers in a club 
should be sent to one post office. We will address 
Chem to as many diflferent offices as may be necessary. 



IC7* Communications have been received since 
our last, from Prof. J. P. Norton, P., R. H. Drake, 
C. H., Oliver Harmon, C. Fredericks, A Subscri- 
ber, A Farmer, A Subscriber, Jas. R. Hammond, 
F. Holbrook, S. P. Chapman, Alumnus, Wayne, A 
Practical Farmer, L. Durand. 

Books, Pamflets, &.c*, have been received as 
follows: 
An Addreis delivered at the Annual Fair of the New-Haren Coun* 

tyHorticoltuntl Society, fcpt. 26, by S. B. PASsoics—wtth the 

TraiiaacUotw of the Scwicty. • 

Lener to Hon. Joim M. CUyton, Secretary of State, encleaing a pa- 
per Gcogruphical, Political, and Commercial, on the Independent 

Oriental Nations, and eoutaining a Ptan for extending American 

Commerce in ilic EaM, by Aj^kom H. Pauoex. 
Report of the Autumnal Kxbibitiou of tbe Cincinnati HonicultanI 

Society, for 1849. 
Addraat beibre the Kalamasoo Coonty (Mich.) Ag . Society, Oet. 11, 

1&49, by J. R. WiLLiAH*. 
Catalogue* of the Office ri and Student* of Harvard, Vale, and Ha- 

•lilton College*, for 1849-^. 
Agncoltnral Addree* of Msj. Josh M'OxsaHxv, at Greenville, 

Teim.f from B. Link, Eaq. 
Addreei on the Progreae and Improrementa that have been made in 

the Mechanic Axta, before the American Inatitate, by Rev. Jobx 

ALBvariM. 
Addreai before the Norfolk (MaaB.) Ag. Society, on ibe oecaaion of 

its fird exhibition ai Dedbam, f'ept.^ao, 1849, by Hon. Mam^hat,|- 

P. WU.SBS, Preaident of the Society. 

Library or rns lats Mr. Colmax. — ^We leara 
from John W. Proctor, £»q., that the officers of tho 
Essex County (Mass.) Agricultural Society, have par* 
chased from the librarv of the late Rev. H. Colmajt, 
abotit 500 volumes, relating to agriculture, some of 
which are rare and valuable. The Society designs to 
make this the foundation of an extensive and select li- 
brary for the beneft of the members. 

Imfortation of Saxon Sheep. — ^Messrs. D. W. 
Catlin, of New- York, and Chas. B. Smith, of Wol- 
ootville, Ct., have lately imported 20 Saxon sheep from 
the flock of Baron de Speck, Leiichena, near Leipsic, 
Saxony, the ssme gentlemen from whom Messrs. Catlin 
& Smith received a lot last fall. They are said to com* 
bine every requisite, in a fine sheep, Sne form, good con* 
stitution, compactness and weight of fleece, and fine 
ness of fibre. We are informed that ten more sheep 
from the same flock are daily expected. 

Atmospheric Churns. — Most of our readers are 
probably aware that there have been various churns in- 
troduced under this name, within a few years. Wo 
have, on a former occasion, noticed some trials which 
have been made with some of this kind; and in refer- 
ence to the buller produced by them, have stated that it 
did not appear to bo of as good a quality as ibat made 
in other churns. This is corroborated by Mr. B. A* 
Hall, of New Lebanon, N. Y., whose reputation as a 
dairyman is well known. In a communication to tho 
Botton Cultivator J he says — " Tho introduction of at- 
mospheric air into churns, having the effect that its ad- 
vocates claim, (viz. quick churning,) has a decided 
tendency to injure the butter." 

The Wagexer AppLE.-*We are informed that Mr. 
Chas. Lee, of Penn-Yan, by whom this fine applo 
was brought into notice, has disposed of all the scions 
he has to spare of this variety, to Co). £. C. Frost, of 
Catherine, Chemung county, N. Y., who, it is stated, 
has now growing in his nursery, several thousand trees 
of this kind, all grafted from unmistakable souoes. 

Glue not Dissolved bt Alcohol. -^A eorrespon- 
dent, ** S. S.," of Philadelphia county, Pa., informs us 
that having seen it stated that common glue dissolved 
in alcohol, was an excellent and convenient article, be 
eoncltided to try it, but could not make the two substan- 
ces mix. He says, " I let oold alcohol stand for weeks 
upon glue — boiled glue in tho spirits — ^let them stand 
for a week together in a sand bath on a cooking stove— 
melted the j^lite and tried to mix hot alcohol with it— ^ 
did ditto and tried cold alcohol, and every cflbrt retnU* 
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eU the same, viz: the glue stud glae, and the aleohol 
staid clear, puce alcohol." 

AoRicuLTUKAL STATISTICS. — We Icsm that Dr. 
Dakixl Ljke has been appointed to take charge of the 
agricttltaral matters pertaining to the U. S. Patent Of- 
fioe, and that he is to prepare a report to Congress, at 
its present session. We think this appointment a for- 
tunate one. J)r» L.'s long oonnexion with the agrioul- 
toral presa, and his personal aeqnaintaiice with dUfler- 
eat seetions of the conmry, together with the close 
attention which he has for many years devoted to the 
subject of agrioulmre, hare particularly, qoaltfiod him 
Cmt sQch a station, and under his sapervision, we shall 
oaofld^ntly look for a doetoMnt ooro prising a great 
amount of statistical and practioal information , tooching 
the resources and pro<lnc(ioiis of the oonntry. 

ArasHiaK Cattub for Ohio. — ^Meesrs. Wm. H* 
Ladd and J. R. CuNNiifOHAV, of Richmond, Jeflerson 
•oomyi Ohio, hare purchased of £. P. Prchtick, £«q., 
•f this eity, his lAnorted AyVsbire ball, which took the 
Aral premium in his class at the last show of the N. T. 
Bute Agricultural Society, together with a ftoe thr«e« 

?iar.oId heifer and a heifer calf, of the game breed, 
hey are ezoellenc animals, and will prove a raliiable 
acquisition to the dairy stook of the fine section for 
which they are destined. 

Hjcreford Cattle. — Several years ago, Mr. Ed- 
ward Wjclls, of Johnstown, N. Y., purchased eight or 
ten head of prime Hereford cattle, and about the same 
time several head of fine short- horns. A short time 
since, we had the pleasure of seeing Mr. W.'s stock. 
Both breeds have done well in his hands; but from the 
greater hardiness of the Herefords, and their ready 
thrift on ordinary fare, Mr. W. inclines to give them 
the preference. lie is confident, that as grazing stock, 
they will give a greater return for the food consumed, 
than any other stock he has ever kept. Ho has some 
very superior animals of this breed. 

SvrroLK AND MiDDLKSRx BRsxDt or SwiKS.— la our 
late excursion to Massachusetts, we frequently saw 
specimens of these excellent breeds, and crosses between 
them. They were first introduced by Mr. Wm. Stick- 
Jtrr, of Boston, who has made several importations of 
them. He breeds them chiefly at his farm in Vermont; 
but he showed us a fia«* boar and a young sow at his 
place at Carobrid^. W. O. Bartlstt, Esq., of Wor- 
cester, has some excellent stock from crosses of these 
breeds. Col. Jaqves,. of the Ten-hills Farm, Somer- 
ville, he 8 some prime pigs from a cross of the Suflblk 
and Mackay. We are informed that pork from hogs of 
th€»e breeds, readily soils in Boston at a cent and a-bnif 
per poand above the average market price. They fat- 
ten easily at any age. 

Renssklaer iNsTiTurc.-We learn that the friends 
of thift institution are making oflbrts for its enlarge- 
ment, and its improvement in other respects. Wo 
trust these efforts will be successful. There is no oth- 
er institution in the country, we believe, which is or- 
ganised with special reference to giving the student 
in civil engineering a thorough and systematic course 
of training. We underi-tand that the institution 
now numbers about fifty students, about one-third 
of which come from our own state, and the remain- 
ing two- thirds from various other states. The sum 
required for immediate ut-c, is between five and six 
thousand dollars; and we cannot doubt that the use- 
fulness of the institution is so well appreciated by 
the public, that the noce^sary funds for carrying out 
the proposed improvements, will shortly bo raised. 

New Edition or the Faruer's Ekctclopsdia. — 
A new edition of this valuable work has been ibsued 



by Messrs. Carey Sc Hart, Philadelphia. It is ele- 
gantly bound, and forms a very handsome volume of 
near 1200 pages. It is especially valuable to the farmci 
as a book of reference. 

Samples or Wheat from Morocco. — We have 
just received from our Consul-General at Tangier, 
Thomas H. Hyatt, Esq., samples of six kinds of 
wheat grown in that countiy. Its appearance is not 
very promising, but we shall give it a trial. 

Form or the Plow. — Mr. John D. Spixker, oI 
Herkimer, N. Y., says, " I wish to call the attention ot 
plow-makers to a very common defect in plows. For 
loose, mucky soil, they are, as a general thing, too hol- 
low in the mould- board, and too low in the beam, just 
forward of the body of the plow. They should be made 
more* full, and higher, to let the earth slip from them. 
The iron used in their manufacture should be of the best 
kind, that it may wear smoothly and cause the plows to 
clean themselves*'' 

Potato Rot. — Mr. C. Frbdbrick, of Pateraon, N. 

J., informs us that some potatoes on his farm which 
had Indian corn growing in the same hills, escaped the 
rot, vrhile the rest of the potatoes in the same Md rot- 
ted. We have heard this suggested as a prereative. 
before, hot have also heard of several eases where it 
had no effect at all. 

Fine Fowls. — The fowls advertised by Mr. Platt, 
in this number, are worthy the notice of amateurs in 
this line. As a curi#sity and ornament to the poultry 
yard, nothing can excel these Bantams, ta their way. 
They may be said to be a perfect fowl in miniatuKe 
In regularity and beauty of plumage, some of them 
almost equal a wild fowl, and indeed it is probable 
that at no distant day, their progenitors were inhabi- 
tants of the jungles of India. Mr. P.'s large fowls 
are equal in shape and apparent good qualities, to any 
we have seen. 

iNDUtTRLAL Show ov NATiONi.— We learu from the 
English papers, that at the suggestion of Piince Albert, 
and, it is understood, under the patronage of the Queen, 
a grand exhibition of the industrial products of all na- 
tions ia to be held in liondon, in 1851. It is remarked, 
that ** the parentage of the project, and the auiFpi(»cs 
under which it is introduced to the atieniiou of the pub- 
lic, will so far ensure for it all the success that can be 
desired." The subjects of the exhibition are to be four- 
fdd, vii: raw materials, machinery and mechanical in- 
ventions, manufactures, sculpture and plastic art in 
general. 

The exhibition will probably be the roost splendid af- 
fair of the kind ever vritnessed in the world. It is pro- 
posed to raise £100,000 for the general expenses. The 
prises are to be one money purse of £2,000, four of 
£1,000 each, and several costly medals, which are to 
be conferred by the Queen in person. We shall notice 
the list of prizes, which it is presumed will be brought 
out in due time. 

Subsoil Plowiko. — Mr. Bvckminster, of the Jfas t. 
P/oirman, relates his mode of subsoil plowing, by 
which a saving of manual labor is effected. Instead 
of taking two teams, — as is usually done in this kind 
of plowing, requiring two drivers and two plowmen, 
where more than one yoke of oxen, or a pair of horsea 
are used to each team,«--he put the teams together, 
and fastened the subboil plow to the other, bv booking 
the chain round the coulter. One roan drove the 
teams, each plow having a holder, and the work was 
done as well and as rapidly as before. 

{(l5*The late English papers announce the death of 
C. HiLLiARD, Esq., author of " Practical Farming and 
Grazing," and for many years an able contributor to the 
English sgriculiural periodicals. 
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liectores hj Professor Johnston, 

BEFOKE THE N. T. STATE AG. 80CXETT. 

Syllabus of a coarse of Lectares on the general 
relations of science to agricultare^ bj James F. W. 
Johnston, F. R. S., &c.: 

1st. The Relations of Physical Geography to 
Practical Agriculture. 

2d. The relation of Meteorology to Practical 
Agriculture. 

3d. The relation of Botany and Zoology to Prac- 
tical Agriculture . 

4th. General relations of Geology to Practical 
Agriculture. 

5th. Relation of Chemistry to the soil, and its 
practical improvement. 

6th. Relations of Chemical Physiology to the 
plant and the modes of promoting its growth. 

7th. Relations of Chemical Physiology tp the 
animal, its food and its growth. 

8th. Relations of Ch«mi8try to the Doctrine of 
Manures. 

9th. Means by which general scientific knowl- 
edge may be diffused and made available for the im- 
provement of practical agriculture, and the general 
elevation of the agricultural class. 

The Lectures will commence early in January. 

B. P. Johnson, Secy. 

Rot in Potatoes. 

Chas. W. Tatloa, Esq., of Trevose, Backs 
Co., Pa., writes — " I hope you have been more for- 
tunate with potatoes this year than we have in this 
neighborhood. The rot. is by no means extinct. 
Out of 3 or 4 different plantings, our earliest only 
escaped. I suppose two-thirds of the remainder 
were affected ; but we do not lose them entirely as 
we feed them to our stock as soon as we see the 
slightest symptoms of the disease. I obtained some 
seed from the Rev. Nathan Smith, of Buffalo, N. 
T., last fall, and had them sown in a hot-bed this 
spring, and planted out as soon as they were of suit- 
able size. They were planted in trtnehed ground, 
tolerably manured from the horse stable, ^^hey 
grew well, and the tops remained green until quite 
late in the season. Mr. 8. informed me that I 
might expect to have them attain ^the size of wal- 
nuts the first year of the growth, but a very consi- 
derable proportion of them were three to four times 
as large and bore as many as twenty tubers, count- 
ing from the largest down to about the size of a 
hickory nut, leaving a number of smaller uncounted. 
After this, I am sorry to add that I think they rot 
ab badly, or even worse, than any of our other kinds ; 
although, in my estimation, in regard to time of 
planting, manure, situation, &e., they had the ad- 
vantage ill every respect. It is becoming somewhat 
doubtful now whether we shall save enough to plant 
again of some of the kinds.'' 



How to Raise Indian Com. 



Eos. CiTLTiVAToR— I havc tried nearly all the 
ways recommended for raising Indian Corn, and have 
found the following to be the best. In the spring, I 
haul all the manure I can spare on some piece of sword 
ground, and put it in heaps. I defer plowing till near 
the time of planting, when I spread the manure, and 
turn it under with much care. I then roll it with a 
heavy roller lengthwise of the furrows and harrow it 
well the same way. I mark it out both ways, three 
feet and four inches, plant the corn about an inch deep 
and use the cultivator three times both ways. At the 
second time of going through it with the cultivator, I 



follow with the hoe and clean out all the grass and 
weeds in the hill, but I never haul dirt to the com. 
I make no hill, as I think it does more hurt than 
good; and at the time of gathering my crop the 
ground is as smooth and level nearly as an oat or rye 
field. 

I have pursued the above method for three yetrs, 
and have usually reaped about 50 bushels of shelled 
com to the aere. The last season I raised at least 
75 bushels of shelled com to the acre, by the same 
method. I can now raise from 50 to 75 bushels to the 
acre, as easily as I foraierly eoold 15 to 20, and it 
is all through the information I have received from 
the Cultivator. A Pkactical Farksb. FFesleAsjftr 
eountyy N. F., Dec. 1, 1849. 



Care of Stock. 



Eds. CuLTivATOB — One of the principal employ- 
ments of farmers in winter, is in taking care of stock. 
It is one thing to let stock shift for themselves, and 
qnite another thing to take care of them. The differ- 
ence is, that in one way your stock is brought 
out in good condition in spring, while in the other 
they are, if brought out alive, mere skeletons with 
skins on. 

The advantages of theltering animals by stables 
and sheds, are better understood now than formerly; 
although the old practice still lingers on some farms, 
where the shivering and bellowing animals speak for 
themselves, as to its effects. The old plan of stacking 
hay about the farm, and feeding it to animals in win- 
ter, with only a rail fence for shelter, is sometimes 
seen at the present day. If the ghosts of animals 
which have died for the want of shelter, could haunt 
the imaginations of these careless farmers, it might, 
perhaps, cause a change in their management. 

Stacking out hay and fodder, causes waste enough in 
a few years, to pay for building good bams, sheds, 
and shakers for hay and animals. Sheds, high and 
dry, closed at the north, east, and west, and open at 
the south, are, I think the best for sheep. This gives 
them sufficient air, and is better for their health than 
close stables. The worst storms for sheep, in New 
England, are the cold rains with easterly winds ; and 
if they are not sheltered, they are drenched throagh, 
and when the weather changes to cold, the wool 
freezes on them ; and if they are in low flesh, death is 
often the consequence. L. DunAMD, Dtrby, Ct,, 
Dsc, 1849. 

JXJ^ Handlx your tools without mittens, for a cat 
in gloves catches no mice. 



Prioee of Africaltnml Products. 

New-York, Dec. Iff, 1849. 

FLOUR— Genesee, per bbl., ffr—Frederieksburgh, $Sa95 06. 
GRAIN— "Wheal, Catuulian, per bush., 105c.— North Carolina red, 
94c.— Cora, Northern ajjd Jeney, 54a58c.— Rye, 09fi0Oc.— Baiiey, 
O3a0Sc.— Oats, 44a45c. 
BUTTER— best, per lb., 18a5»c.— Western dairy, 16al7c 
CHEESE— per lb., 6a6ic. 

BEEF— Mess, per bbl., ei8.78at0.75— Prime, t7.9ff. 
PORK— Mess, per bW., •12.50«»«13— Prime, ^.75 
LARD— iu kegs, per lb., 6kt63. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb., 7a9c. 
HOPS--first sort, per lb., 17c. 
COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., 9iall)o. 
New Orleans and Alabama, OfaUc. 
WOOL— (Boston l*nces.) 

Prime or 8axon fleeces, per lb., 40a49e. 

American full blood Menno 35a37 

do hair do 90a39 

do one-fourth do, and common, . . 87aS9 

REM4aKs — ^The demand for flour is fair, and good brands are fl»xn. 

The present low rtles, cause some inquiry for exports. There !■ b«t 

little Inquiry for corn or corn meal. The demand for mesi podc ^ 

large. In bee f there is uol much doing. 
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Flower Gulden Dueelow by B. BuiB, SI. 

AghcnllDral ChenuHiT, by ProT. Liebig, tl. 
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EiKben Oanlcner, by Robert Bnini, is cia. 
Farmei'i Book and Family Iiultuctor, hy Ptita, S9. 
Complele Farmer, by FgHenden, 73 cenu. 
Elemeolary Inttrucuon in Analyaia, by FreaeniiK, $L- 
Fanner'i Dicuounry, rdiled by S. P. Ganlntl, •t.SO. 



t^ening 



Good Opportnnitr for Sitaatioa. 

A GENTLEMAN in EaturA 7a., denroga ol' engaging in oiket 
■*»■ ponuiu for 8 or 10 yean, wi»he> lo anai«« with aone intelli- 
Stni, Dprighi, ihdusliloiia, pcracixriiig forTner, from the norths — one 
wio can come well recommf nded \a every way, lo take charge of 
h'm fkrm on Ibe lit March next, Tor a terra of yeara, npon aharea. 

JJaid fijm a within ea^ dtfUnce of ibe mRrkeia M* both Pelerv- 
burR and Riciimoqd, aud ncu iamea river. It contajiu 600 acrea — 
300 arable, well msrted ; SO acta of nnolaimed meadow, % re- 
ciaiined,S in graia, ISO wall aei in clover; le exceilenl wheat, com, 
■id f\nvr>r Emrn], and CUT la work end Improve. Tliere la 100 aerea 
ftl. The laitd iiwrll adapted lo arHzing.and ha^ a 
■heep. 'Hiere ii a yonng orchard — too cboke apple 
ck— nlcnaiU, Ac; good iioiue, out.hoQaea, garden. 2 
uoijia, 1UU ictri cfihcddiog fbr iiock, 2 welU, Ac. Tbe tfkriiiia well 
watered. He wltbo it converted, hi much as jwaiiblo, inlo o (razing 
ukl dairy Ikrm. He will fiinuib huidi, and proriaiona for one 
Tear, and fDniilare in Iiduh. 

alia, manurea, fcc, he wdl girc one-fourlh of Ihe c<nr pr^M ibr Ian 
) a«(B,-aul the value of Ibe Kock he put in at the end of ten yeara— 
tr rertui!! Sa JOO, and pay for >M permojuni f Trjmjniiinil dunng ihal 
iLme. The Arm mnjt be improved ea muehaa poasiblv — ea maybe 
comracted. In lelecting cowa, it must be with a vieir lo dairy ; 
asleep, for wool and muttim. Anyone coming, ahoold bring f>er. 
aoDfltkillcd in dairy niaiuigcmeiit. A peach orcurd ^vtruld befliuTid 
crtremely profitable. "Hie entire management, except ponnaneiu 
1 .. -...1 .1. — .,o|ij_ .„m be raen up to Ih« party agree- 



ing. IHreelio P, 
Tf.B. Hi^reaaoufo ... , 

Kn-, or more, by good iriDnaeei 
tier, SO to SS ceou. The An 



nt. HaycommindaSl.to'si.SS. 
la perfectly bvalltiy. 



Horse Powers and ThieslitiiK HacUnes, 

E PLANT, No. 30 Cedar Sireel, New-York, Agent for the Pro- 
■prietor, tor making and Mlliiig the "Wonen'' Improved Two 
snd Potii Horae Foweti and Thieahen. AlH. " Trimblea." 
Friee of the '■Wairen" Two Hone Powcrand Thicaber, only 9eo 
do do Foar do do da SllO 

Frieeof the "Trimble" TwoHoiaePower, (without Tbreaher,) SOO 



irior lo auy otben koovm beralolbre 

•I'acHA^a t couMtsBioN agency. 

ignod ai«i couiinuea the boHiisK of the late K. nani 
S. Flam A Co.,) of Poichaiing for Otdeia. on Credit oi 

D — 1 L.L .. u — _. -l 'Tobacco, "-' 

.'■LAN-f, 



I>ac.l, lew-St. 



No. 30 Ci 



■1 New-'^oik. 



School or Applied ChemUtrrf 

Yolt CtBtp, Ntw Ham, Ci. 
B, SiLLIKAX, Jr., Profevor of Chemiairy applied lo 
J. P. NORTOS, Profeaior <rf Agriculiural Chemi.try. 
"pHE lAbof alorv in ihie 



iglha. 






•ophy.E 



Ttaeanaualconrie of 1> 
Prof. NoiioH, will conuneiiceioau Mier tne midilie of January, 
and»itinne till aboui ihe Bin of April, ai the lale of four ar flra 

Theie leclurea are inlended to ba delivered in a Tom qoila intel- 

diea. The gi*al principlea of Improfed Agricnliore will be lUoa- 
Irated aud tiplainBd dorinn Ibe progreai of Uiii coorae ia auch >* 



hei ■pparatna fnruiahed, and pay Vtt per tnonth. Asalyaaa at 

inaiala, aolla, 4e., mad* oh reaaonabla lerma. 

.,„ ,....u :...,—, ,|^y ^, ^;^j gf ^^ Profeaaora. 
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'HT'E eoniinne lomanufhctBretliNecelebrBtsdMlllBuul CrHller 
'* They have been awarded ill IrH premiunu al th* New 
York Btata Ftitt, and at the great American Intlilate In New 
York, and aeraral CoHOIy Pain, Kltnya taking llie firit premium 
oyer all other milla. The numnfaciureia f*al eonfidam, ilerM'ore, 
m olTerlng theee milli lo Ihe pobUc, IbU Ihey are the ben in aaa. 
Daring the ytai IMT thBjr were inlndDoed [mo Euglamt, by Mr. 
SloeOM, of Syneaaa. They wen very farorabty uHieed by Iha 
Engliihjiapera; and from a comimmicalinn (rf Jlr. S.V publlihed 

in the nanaaeliooi of ■■-- " " — --- -- "- — > ■ 

will b« ten IbU ihcy 
highly approved^ One li 

hwdred boahela of muMard te 
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ShoBid tke Farmer he b IHka of KMOwladfe T 

Editors or THi CffLTivATom:— A« yo« well 

know, a controTeraf bns been going on for man]' 
jeara hslween the plow-joggeraon one side, and ihe 
Agrioultuml Joarnals and ' book-farmeri' on the 
□llifr, as to whether tkt Farmer ihould 6( a man of 
KiamUdg, I 

It named otao contend, that to follow the 



of t. 



I, and, I 



{uidai 



I, toil 



away life in mere physical labor; to read 
and wcile indiflurentlj-, or perhopB make his mnik; 
to gtuily his almanse fBilhlully, and plow, sow and 
harvent aocoiding to the old or new of the moon; to 
ohalk his 'deal' on the barn-door or his hat; to avuid 
an (gricultucal paper, or a ' book-farmer,' as he 
' a pestilenae; to extract the fertility of the 



.oil, I 



lotfaer 



arth-a 



■yean 



The other claaa eontead, that the farmer shoald 
be a man of reading, observation and study ; thai 
I involves' a degree of scientifia inquiry 



that 



of aim. 



-;that 



the udvanoing apirit of Che times is in other callinj 
continually crying ont — " Onward!" he should par- 
take of that spirit, advance with others in educa- 
tion and mental discipline, and claim, and be able 
to lake, equal rank with the highest. 

Being, on the whole, rather incliaad to faror the 
views of the last-named olase, I shall biieAy suFTey 
m portion of the ground involved in the question, in 
order to aee for myall whethor the FantMT should 
be a man of genaral at well se psrtioular knawl- 
' edge. If 1 find the ' Uj of the land' such as I 
snppoae it to be, I ahaH take a decided stand with 
my friends, the Jaaroals and ' book- farmers-' 

In the short and graphie aoaonnt giren us of the 
Creation, we are informed that Bfter form bad been 
given to matter, and the vegetable and lower ani- 
mal worid had been bronchi forth to life, man was 
mada, in the image of his Creator, to be lord of his 
otharworks, and commanded to snbdne and oaltiiate 
the groDnd. Or, (n the noble lines of the poet: 



" Them wnnttd vt 








«o«ra .b.'™.. ^.l«wi,»,i «d^f» 


nllHiwe, 

BDdayaa 
himohisf 


The 


pnrsuit, then, 


originally asa 


gned to man, 



was that of Agticollare. and tbns did his Makei 
ccnUsi superior dignity upon it. He was eoduei 
with reason, to distinguieh him from, and elevatl 
him above the tower anioals, nod to enable him, 
among other thing*, properly to subdue and oulii. 
vate Ihe earth. Raaion is by far Ihe moat impor- 
Caat of man's intellectua) poweri. By it lie devisei 
means to aooompliah ends, diatinguisha* truth from 
error, or, in othec words, aeqniras knowledge. It ii 
also progressive from infancy to age. It is on the 
right Dse of reason that our suocesi, both in ih? 
pursuit of knowledge and happineas depends; and 
in proportion as wa acquire knowledge, so, in 
turn, ia reaeoa ealargad and streaglheoed, and we 
are Ihua enabled to make still higher asquisitiona. 
To aooomplish desirable ends, then, the original gifl 
should be improved by (he attaiumeit of knowledge. 

Snowledse expands the mind of the hmer from 
mere attention to details and brute force, to an eitsn. 
aivecomprehension ofgeneral principles — those great 
cardinal principles hywhich nature is governed in her 
operations, and with which he neeeesarflj comes in 
contact every day. In the bnsinees of cnltivation, an 
infinite diversity of principles and mysteries arise to 
the ibonghtfal mind, many of which, if ever under- 
stood at all , must be wrought out by the almost eitVirts 
of perfected Science, and a cultivated mind. Few of 
□B, indeed, can give a satisfactory reason for many of 
the simplest operations of nature which are oontina- 
ally before our eyes. We are therefore about as 
liable to go wrong as right, in some ofoor oomroon- 
est methods of tillage. 

It has been said that " Hind is the gr^t lever of 
bU things; human thought the process by which hu- 
man ends are ultimately attempted-" If this be 
true, then, in proporlion as the mind is expanded by 
knowledge, so is this lever lengthened and strength- 
ened, by which we open the vaet frame-work around 
us, dilfuse light where all before was darkness, 
solve problema which otherwise would never be 
known or only seen in dim obscurity, and subject and 
mingle elements before beyond our control. In 
short, we are thus ennbted the better to obey the di 
vine command to subdue end cultivnla the earth, 
and to use its elements end its creatures for desira. 
hie ends. The ejaculation of an ancient fabled 
combatant, when enveloped in clouds and darkness, 
is an appropriate petition for us farmers, benighted 
as we are, in ignoranre of great principles with 
whioh wo daily have to do; 

' n^wl tbsH rluuds. ibe lighl or heavtn redor*. 

Knowledge exalu all the faculties of the mind. 
However muoh exalted, they will find ample eoopa 
for ezeroise in the pursuit of Agrlonlinre. It is an 
oeoupatioB that eminently combine* aotetiee with 
praotiee. If the powers of observation, refleotiDS 
and gen«tnlIiation are quiokeoed and ezaltsd bf 
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knowledge, so as thereby to beeome more nearly 
adequate to tbe demands that the basiness naturally 
makes apon themi we may produce results, of which 
a state of arrogant ignorance never dreamed , nor 
was ever capable. Thns we see, that when we have 
given the farmer a taste for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, we have made him a better bequest than mo- 
ney ; for we have given him the habit of thinking , 
and that is the principle of all legitimate prosperity. 
It enables him at once to act and operate, to com- 
pare, contrive, invent, improve, and perfect,— -to ac- 
complish his ends in higher and still higher degrees. 
Then, too, the business of the farmer largely ad- 
mits of, nay, in our view, it demands, observation 
and thonght. While engaged in the health-giving 
labors of the field, breathing the invigorating air, 
and conversant with the principles and beauties of 
nature around him, he may pursue habits of thought 
to an extent, and with an elasticity and vigor of 
mind, which the student of the closet, struggling 
with an attenuated frame, trembling nerves, and a 
throbbing head, often sighs for in vain. We farm- 
ers who have not yet felt the importance of cultiva- 
ting and uting the thinking faculty to some valuable 
purpose, may with propriety receive and ponder the 
address of a profound thinker: 

** My friend, to havt thought far too littUj wo 
shall find among the capital faults in the review of 
life. To have in our nature a noble part that ean 
think, would be a cause for infinite exultation, if it 
actually did think as much and as well as it can 
think, and if to have an unthinking mind were not 
equivalent to having no mind at all. The mind 
might, and it should be, kept in a state of ha- 
bitual exertion, that would save us from needing to 
appeal for proof of its existence to some occasion 
yesterday when we did think or to-morrow when we 
shall. If all the short spaces of time in which "we 
have strongly exerted our faculties could be ascer- 
tained, and reckoned together into one place, what 
a small part of life it would fill .' The space, how- 
ever, may be deemed the total of real life."* 

Knowledge refines the taste, thus enabling us to 
perceive and enjoy the beauties and sublimities of 
nature. A state of ignorance cannot be favorable 
to the emotions of taste. Neither do we look for 
its exercise in the mere getter or hoarder of money, 
the man of loose morals, or dissolute habits. Re- 
fined taste is intimately allied to morals, for it na- 
turally elevates the mind and ennobles the charac- 
ter of its possessor; and thus it is that knowledge, 
by refining the taste, indirectly favors virtue. Who, 
if not the farmer, should possess and enjoy a refined 
taste? The great Author of all has adorned his 
works with beauties and sublimities, that may ex- 
cite the highest and paresst emotions of which the 
human mind is susceptible. They solicit the senses 
of the farmer at every turn. The endless variety 
and beauty of flower, plant and shrub; the various 
stages of vegetation, from the germination to the 
full maturity of his crops; the majestic forest; the 
landscape of mountain and valley, of lake and river ; 
the circling seasons; the wondrous workings of na- 
ture beneath his feet, as well as the sublime ' ban- 
dy work * above him: — these all invite the husband- 
man to observation, and gently persuade, or more 
powerfully urge him to contemplate, through them, 
the great Author and Ruler of all. 

Knowledge, both in acquisition and possession, 
eontributes to happiness. The farmer has many lei- 
sure hours, during the stormy days of a season when 
he oannot work, and the long evenings of winter. 

^ Ccirtmipoadmncm of John Fo«ter. 



These, if he has a taste for reading, he may beguile 
in an innocent, useful and happy way at home; 
while others, dependant upon foreign resources, re* 
pair to places of public amusement or dissipation, 
seeking an object that constantly eludes their grasp, 
or, if momentarily detained, usually turns to emp- 
tiness or pain. There is no pastime that in variety 
compares with the pursuit of knowledge. W^hiie 
the objects of inquiry are endless in number, each 
attainment is attended with new satisfaction and 
delight. A taste for literature or scientific inquiry 
once acquired, usually becomes confirmed into a 
habit for life, and forms an unfailing source of plea- 
sure in old age. The growing infirmities incident 
to that period of life, bring many days of confine- 
ment and weariness, which may be greatly relieved 
by reading, or, if that be impracticable, by hearing 
others read. This arises naturally aud necessarily 
from the very structure of the intellectual element. 

** A degree of surprise and astonishment which 
cannot consist with the perfect comprehension of 
whatever falls under our cognizance, appears to be 
one ingredient, in the highest degree of felicity of 
which a rational being is susceptible. There is a 
principle in the constitution of our nature, which 
renders us dissatisfied with what we thoroughly un- 
derstand in all its parts. When there is nothing 
more to be discovered, from that moment it begins 
to pall upon us, and we must pass to something 
which will give scope to the activities of the human 
mind."* 

There is no amusement so cheap as that arising 
from the pursuit of knowledge. A trifling sum set 
apart annually, will purchase the advantages aflbrd- 
ed by our numerous district, village, and other li- 
braries, and our able agrieultutal, scientific and li- 
terary periodicals. 

There are no circumstances so adverse as to pre- 
clude our attaining knowledge, if we resolutely 
strive for it. One is forcibly struck with the truth 
of this remark, in thinking over the long list of 
worthies who, under every disadvantage, and in ad- 
dition to carrying forward some practical calling, 
have raised themselves to eminence in the empire of 
knowledge. In them, we find realized that most 
desirable, but quite too rare union, of studious hab- 
its with a practical business. Their example ia 
most valuable too, as illustrating the fact that a 
taste for knowledge will, of itself, do a great deal 
towards its acquisition ; and that where this taste 
exists, it usually surmounts all difliculties and bursts 
all barriers. Be it further remembered for our en- 
couragement, that the kind of know^ledge which 
gives strength does not so much depend upon th« 
reading of many books, as upon the judicious selec- 
tion and careful reading of a few, accompanied by 
the strenuous exertions of our own powers of re- 
flection. In this way, all our powers become sti- 
mulated, and products begin to grow from within. 

Knowledge is useful and important to man as 
a religious being. It is true that Christianity in- 
vites us all to partake of its blessings, upon complin 
ance with its terras, whether we be learned or iff- 
norant. But it addresses the understanding as well 
as the heart ; its evidences challenge investigation • 
its hopes are addressed to the immortal element; its 
sublime faith calls forth the whole intellectual po\ir. 
er; and the doctrine of immortality invests tho 
mind of man with a dignity and grandeur, allied to 
a purer and nobler state of intelligence. In what- 
ever other respects, then, we might conclude to dis. 
pense with the advantages of education and kncw^. 

• Robert HalL 
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ledge, when we consider man as a religions and itn* 
mortal being, we wish to see liis mind expanded, his 
faculties exalted, and his taste refined, that he may 
the better understand his duties and his destiny. 

Knowledge, with virtue, is the foundation on 
which our whole system of gOTernment rests. The 
praotioal operation of this system creates a demand 
for every species ol intellectual effort. As citizens 
under it, we are called upon to discharge the duties 
of elective franchise, to take part in the administra- 
tion of justice, and to fill the various official trusts 
of State. The laws contemplate our fitness to dis* 
charge these various duties and trusts, under the 
guidance of opinions intelligently and independent- 
ly formed, along with that sense of individual ac- 
countability which seeks not to hide itself in the 
crowd, or to be led by other dictation than its own. 
The correctness and eminent propriety of our theo- 
ry in this regard, cannot be doubted. The nearer 
we approach it in practice the safer is our condition. 
When we reflect, that as our country increases in po- 
pulation and in extent of settled territory, various 
new and conflicting interests and questions will arise 
to increase and inflame partisan zeal — that a high 
state of faction tends to corruption-^that there an 
precipices on either side of us whose outer borders 
would seem to forbid exploration further along — and 
that the huge swells of faction may rock us back 
and forth until we sway over into the chaos below; 
—we become more and more impressed with the im- 
portance of educating our rural population in know- 
ledge and virtue, of combining in our farmers strong 
heads with honest hearts, that we may keep balance 
on ground, central from the broken extremes, and 
known and safe, where all sorts of good fruit grow 
in abundance, where prosperity has ever dwelt, and 
"Where it may ever dwell. 

Our vast territory embraces every variety of cli- 
mate and soil. It is capable of growing almost 
every known valuable production. The race of men 
inhabiting it is endowed with wonderful native sa- 
gacity and energy of purpose. Let this mass of 
mind be expanded and strengthened by knowledge, 
and a power is conferred for the development of our 
vast agricultural capabilities, not elsewhere to be 
found. It has been well said that 'Mt is the glori- 
ous prerogative of the empire of knowledge, that 
What it gains it never loses; on the contrary, it in- 
creases by the multiple of its own power; all its 
ends become means; and all its attainments help to 
new conquests.*** In this view of the subject, 
how directly does it become power to the farmers! 
Through them collectively, how eminently does it 
become power to the nation ! 

lu this connection, we may appreciate the import- 
Ant influences imparted by our Agricultural Jour- 
nals. They quietly visit 'he farmer at his dwelling, 
informing him of the known principles of Agricul- 
ture, and the march of Science towards further dis- 
coveries. They give him the results of the experi- 
ence and practice of intelligent cultivators every 
where. Mind thus rubs against and polishes mind, 
and enterprise, and an ambition to improve, is exci- 
ted. They stimulate him in turn to communicate 
his own ideas and modes of practice. When he has 
been induced to arrange his thoughts upon paper, 
an important step has been taken towards intellec- 
tual improvement. He is now in the way of think- 
ing with greater precision and correctness on all 
subjects, and he awakens with a consciousness of 
power within himself that might not otherwise have 
been known. 

• Hon. D. Webslss. 



Great advantagaa- are yet to arisa from the eetab- 
lishmeat of Agrioultaral Schools, and professorshipa 
of Agriculture in our Colleges. Organised on ju- 
dicious principles, they would teaoh our young farm- 
ers the science and best mode of praotice of Agri- 
culture. In doing that, they would necessarily 
teach the elementary principles certainly, of six or 
eight sciences; and this would be likely to create a 
taste for the further investigation of those sciences, 
for reading and the acquisition of knowledge in 
general. In short, by these influences, imparted at 
a forming period, the boy comes to be a man of cul- 
tivation, of intellectual power. Expanded and well 
disciplined intellect always takes high rank among 
men. Thus we may conclude, that the farmers 
would oftener be heard to some purpose in the Coun* 
oils of the nation, and the interests of Agriculture 
would receive more of that attention from Govern* 
ment, which they justly merit. 

I have thus endeavored to survey a part of the 
ground covered by the question proponnded at the 
outset. To my mind it is clear, that the Journals 
and ' book farmers' have a good and substantial ar- 
gument in their favor ; and I am forced to conclude 
that the farmer ekould he a man of knowledge, and 
I do not see that it could hurt him to have a good 
deal of it too. F. HoLsaooK. Brattleboro/ Vt., 
Dee. 16, 1849. 

lAre Feacee. 



The particular advantage of any kind of feaeei 
depends on circumstances. Where suitable stones 
can be resdily obtained, perhaps there is no fence 
to be preferred to a well-built and permanent wall. 
If the stones, in the outset, occupy the land so as to 
interfere with cultivation, the inducement for ina- 
king wall is increased. In some places, the abua- 
danoe and cheapness of suitable timber for fences^ 
render it most economical to <;onstmot them of that 
material. 

The comparative advantages of live and dead fen- 
ces, in general terms, may be thus stated: Hedges 
can be reare*d where the materials for dead fenoea 
cannot be had, and, excepting the best of walls, are 
greatly superior in durability ; dead fences commonly 
occupy less room, shade the ground less, and nei- 
ther exhaust its moisture or richness, as is done by 
hedges. 

The best plants for hedges in this country are un- 
doubtedly the Buckthorn and the Osage Orange. 
We think the various trials which have been made 
with diferent plants, support this conclusion. The 
Honey Locust, which was considerably tried a few 
years since, fails to grow thick enough at the bot- 
tom, and is generally straggling and open. The 
English Hawthorn does not stand our hot and dry 
summers, and is liable to a blight similar to the 
'Meaf-blight," and << fire-blight " in pear trees. 
The Newcastle, or American Cock-spur Thorn, and 
the Washington Thorn, have formerly been used ex- 
tensively in some of the middle States, particularly 
in Delaware, where they succeeded well, but with- 
in a few years, the fine hedges of that section have 
all been destroyed by the borer, and this insect has 
also attacked the Hawthorn with equal fatality in 
many instances. It is true there are some neigh- 
borhoods where the Hawthorn has mostly escaped 
the casualties here mentioned, as in some parts of 
Seneca and Ontario counties, in this state; but its 
failure has been so general in most parts of the 
country, that it cannot be depended on as a hedge 
plant. 

For the northern states and the Canada*, we 
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riionld pFafer Ae Baoktiioni. Odt leaMiiii for the 
prefaraaoa sre itt fakrdiiieii, ita aompKrativ« cxeBp> 
rion from diHaM, and from ihe atooki of inHces, 
■M rapiJ f^rowtti , aad the genaral faoilitj with which 
it ma]' he mada to aniwar tha purpoaa of an offi- 
•ieat hnoe. 

In nor laat namber, we mentioned the Baokthorn 
hedge* of E. HikiET DiaiT, Esq., of Salem, Maaa. 
Wc ibink we have never seen more parfeGl hedge* 
than these, and it roaj be interesting to the reader 
lo learn aomething of Mr. D.'i node of managing 

In the Traniaetiont of the Eaaex (Mass.) Agri- 
•allaral Bocietj for 1842, there U a paper on the 
laltivation of liTe-feneea bj Mr. Dii*.bt, (6t which 



Fi«.i 



a oflerad < 



r imciluuiiCt lh« luJiuml nowih or lh« pluil bejug tu^itully ii^ 
irwovrn- II if iicvFrcmiseredby ouAkjU/Ul clijipiJjf t L>ui WiUbcu 

Mr. D.'i mode of cuttivslloa is as rollowa: 
Mf mellmd of foTininE a \ 



tke aooiet; awarded him the first 
*)iat sobjeot. Mr. D. stated tlisl 
taan forty <now fifty) years since he oommeaced Ihe 
trial of live-fenoes. His first Crisis ware with the 
English Ha.wthorn, the Honey Locust, aad the Crab 
Apple, all of which failed. In 1809 ha made his 
first trial of ths Buokiborn, in a badge about twen- 
ty rods long, whioh haa remained till the presaal 
time, not a single plant having failed from il, oo> 
has it ever been knowa to be attacked by any in- 
aael. He haa at various periods set oat more Book' 
thorns, till he has now nearly SAO rod) of them, 
forming a perfect fenoe. He says — 

I do nai heBiME to pranouiiei thi Bnekihora Ihe mon ■ahslili 
tUntforh«de(«i»i«illnT«ei«nnnnlti. Il nnlslet esriy in Uh 
^Br,sulRlsbiiH>vciitim IsM iDiBloinn; I £■» cflcn h«d i 



jrterow, ,ho« 



besDir SI thsi sesiofi. Tbeclippiu mty E>e d«iF w;Lh iLe fsjidcn 
■hean, s fasdgfi-klllfr, or vvcii vrilli SconimoiiKylhc. 

Bockthorn plants, of proper size for transplant- 
ing into hedge-rovs, msy be had in abundance at 
most of onr nnraeriei. The price for two-year-old 
plants is uiually abont $S per thousand. They may 
be easily raised from seed, uhich may be bad of th« 
carious seed-dealers at $1.S9 per quart. It is uss- 
slly planted in the fall, and most of the plants will 
make their appearance the next season, though some 
of the seed may lie in the groond till the second sea- 
son before it vegetales. They maj be planted on 
good land in the tame manner ai pcaa are planted, 
and the plants kept free from weeds until they are 
of sulTieient size to pat in the hedge-row, which size 
rich land, and in two 



year 



oil. 



It ion of the loilforthe hedge plants, 
may be similar to that required for S crop of Indiaa 
corn, and as sbove remarked, all that is necessary I* 
to keep the weeds and grass from growing near 
them. If the ground is wet, it bas been found be- 
netioial to dig trenches, two feat deep, and bslf fill 
Ibem with small stones or coarse gravel, the natural 
soil being laid on (he top, forming a alight ridga. 



rig. »,-Hu«tn( ! 
This hasbeen practiced with s 
aomewbat wet lands of parts 
this state, as noticed in our i 
257. 

The aocompanying c 



ccess on the level and 
o[ Seneca county, in 
ilame for 1847, page 



of planting hedges 
ing are well described I7 Mr. Ddwnino, in tb'e first 
volnme of the Horliculturiit. He thinks the spring 
is the best time for planting, in the northern slates, 
the autumn in southern. The soil having been pro- 
perly prepared, by polveriialion, kc, he says — 

The rtHna uv DDW lobe madD ready. Tfaia ia done in ihs Gral 
plare, oy asaorting Ihfm into Iwo psrr«]a^-OKwe of larga and thcwa 

-. .. _.__ . Li. .1 _^.. "^ AatirteM p«1 ofTaiiT 

□nresi of [ho aoj. This 
Kvld be in Ihe hedn If 



irned. Tliia ii ipeeilllr dpm bj CI 
lu plinlod Bcsin, hsvi bul an ucb < 
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■Bdibea pUmibBiilnlTiiDiahMaput, kcspii^ Uhmu aoari^ h 
tnal you Hrfwrifnf mnir uiwn, llic OHirn^vhAbk «nuV*'^o"^*^~ 
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The 0«>ge Orange grow* wild in ArkKnias and 
Texas. It IB said to have been first introduced into 
onr [^ideaa, from the Osage tribe of Indians. In 
ill oatoral state, according to Mr. DowsiHo, ■' it 
groTB Inxnriantl]', abont ifairty or forty feet faigli, 
«rilh a wide and apreading head," The leaves t«- 
Semble thou of the orange, are Tery glosay, and 
present a moat beantiFn] appearaiMie, on vbich ac- 
count it vas first propagated as an ornament. 
Within the last few years it has been largelj adopt- 
ed for hedges, and in the middle and western states 
ha« done well. We have seen fine hedges of it in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati, Ohio. Whether it 



will proT« Buffieiently hardf for the aorthern and 
eastern itatea, has aot jet been demonstrated; but 
its sncceaa, en far, entillea it to farther Iriala. JocL 
Rathiohb, Eeq. has a fine hedge of this plant, foar 
y«ar« old, on hie place near this citj. It has not 
been injnred by the frost, except the first winter, 
whan It wae killed down to wilbin a few in'ches ol 
the grosnri. Mr. A. J. Dowkino observes — 

The (taifa Orui)|t, vlifn Irtated u ■ hedfc pluit. hu manT «- 
esUeiil cbaiacliriiiK!*. li it [sbua. T^oraui, uij lunn-liTad, Ii 
KHdft oji a jTcai ■biiiHlBiifc of t>rmiii^b«a, b£Bn irjianjiii^ ptttrvily 
wcl], u mcMt BinpEy pruvidrd 01 all I[TiKB v^Eh Aiuil llkiiriL^, tiiid hi 
brjftlluid ^Iftmyfytim^ ^Iw il s tpfyiirb uid bflUHIiAjT ■ppasnive, 
k gnfwt weU D41 aJnuHl amj moH, mud Duk« a powerfuj tivd impe- 
BCUf LjJc fence ill n very aIjlhI tiiiM. Tbuugkj i( wilt bcur rou^h diid 
■ — - --.- :--*--— '- — . ...,[1 ediipinl for finn fmcft, j-wi i( 



1 olher bolgF plani, lo prvTeul t\ 
re Ihe ■jmaitliy of Ibe lisdge. 



■I good moii, mid kaep down ihe w*ad« the Gn( yev. In ItbvtIuiL- 
Df. the pj»]iu ahmiu be ki ibcni 13 jivbn apert. These ftcis will 

mry tit tAnmi in any ^ten lejieih of faed^. Tlia swd AonLd be 
sowa esrly in tlw ■prin;, asd ir iwi Eaefarred iq tow •• aliovs in a 
mmATT hed, lo b« aAef ivirds (tsmnURred, il may be iciwii where 
(he feiHe ia wanted, by jmparinn ihe groDnd, end anni a gaiden 
iHie WfM Ow feucr iiriigM. c«nring iln teed lifbilr wiui Ihieeank 
When ibe pJatusarfl up,ibey mnfi be kepi deaa and well hoed L and 
uL Ihe rbll ihey ibould be headed dowu lo wiiliin two or tbiee inehes 

The seed ma; be had at $1 per qoArt, and {dants 
at %6 to %8 per thonsand. 



PrtHeiplM or JIauiara*. 
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EcitToa* CuLTivAToa — Having mentioned in in; 
last, the subject of mannres, as that which shODld 
be the topic of this and sacceeding commanications, 
I DOW proceed lo direct the attenlion of jour read- 
ers to the Irne signiflcalior. of the word manDre in 
its various applications. This may seem lo manj a 
verj unnBcesoar; labor, hat I hope to convince them 

Under the grand head of mannres, hare, in these 
modern times, come to be included a great varietj 
of subslances, which may be divided into ihree class 
es'-animal, vegetable and mineral mannrus. In 
mentioniog any of them, we mean something that 
of itself, or by its aclion opon other bodies, imparts 
fertility lo the soil, increaiini:, in other words, its 
ability to bear good crops. More than lliin, every 
fftrmer who reads atlsntively, has learned that the 
efficacy of a manure consists in its sappljing to the 
plant, directly or indirectly, certain substances 
which it needs to promote its growth. Uanures are 
in fact, food for plants. 

Tbis is a great advance in knowledge, hat is not, 
by any means, all that ought to he known. As we 
proceed a step or two further in our inquiries, we 
And that plants are diaereatlv oonstituted.'and that 
manures have an almost in'tlnite variety in their 
eompositioB. The enhjecl thus beoomes dilllonll; 
but we are enabled at once to draw the important 
oonolusioa that different plants require different 
■•Bimres; that the manure which highly benefits one 
orop laay even injure another. 

We are thus led naturally to the onnviotion thM 
same olassifleation of fertilising eubstaaces ia ^«csb- 
Bar;r — that lome rules are demanded hj means of 
which the farmer can at least approximate to tb* 
value of any manure of which he knows the coiii|m 
sition or the leading ingrsdisiitB. He understaadt. 
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for instaDoe, that guano is valoable, aad knowt 
what are its effects upon his crops ; but is be aware 
upon what, in t^e guano, those powerful efiects de- 
pend? Could he, if an unknown substance equally 
rioh in its composition were presented to bim and 
the names of the elements which it contained given, 
saj that it was worth much or worth any thing as a 
manure? I feel quite sure from my own experience, 
that the majority of our farmers, notwithstanding 
all that has been written on these smbjects, would 
have to answer this question in the negative. 

It is for such reasons that I am about to attempt 
a plain statement of some points connected with this 
important branch of agricultural knowledge, in the 
hope of making them clear and intelligible to at 
least a part of your readers. 

I have already mentioned three great divisions — 
animal, vegetable, and mineral manures. In the 
two first of these, are two classes of bodies — 'those 
which burn away by heat; called organic bodies, and 
the ash which remains after burning, consisting of 
mineral or inorganic bodies; of these last, the latter 
division of the three, the mineral manures, are en- 
tirely composed. The inorganic part in animal or 
Tegetable manures, is usually quite small ; as they 
are of course derived from the death and decay of 
plants and animals, it follows that in those forms of 
organised existence, the organic part also, as a ge- 
neral rule, predominates. Although then in these 
manures, the inorganic part is small, it is enough to 
supply the wants of the plants, by furnisAiing the 
materials for both classes of bodies which they con- 
tain, the combustible and the incombustible, the or- 
ganic and the inorganic. The mineral manures, on 
the contrary, can for the most part only nourish and 
increase the inorganic part of plants, and are conse- 
quently more limited in their application. 

It is next of importance to know what are the sub- 
stances thus furnished by the various classes of ma- 
nures. All the organic part of plants and animals, 
in the immense variety of their forms, shapes and si- 
xes, and consequently all of that part in the nume- 
rous manures which are employed by the husbandman, 
contain but four substances, named Carbon, Hydro- 
gen, Oxygen and Nitrogen. The first of these, 
Carbon, is a solid, of which charcoal, black lead, 
&c., are examples; the others are gases or kinds of 
air. This is one of the most striking facts connect- 
ed with the advance of modern chemistry, that all 
forms of organised life should be ultimately resolved 
into these four bodies, excepting alone the small pro- 
portion of ash which most of them contain. This 
ash, the inorganic or mineral part of plants, animals 
and manures, consists of more numerous substances ; 
they form, however, not by any means a long list. 
They are potash, soda, lime, magnesia, iron, silica, 
chlorine, sulphuric acid and phosphoric acid, nine in 
all. There are one or two others occasionally inclu- 
ded, but they do not seem to be of much importance 
to to our cultivated crops. 

I mention these simply for the purpose of giving 
their names; to describe the appearance and proper- 
ties of each would be foreign to my present purpose. 
Any farmer who wishes to become acquainted with 
them personally, can easily find directions which will 
enable him to accomplish his desire. Their names 
and numbers being now given, in my further re- 
marks reference, may be made to them without oau- 
-sing the reader to feel as if he were on entirely un- 
known ground, or among utter strangers. 

Frohi the connection in which the organic and the 
inorganic parts of plants, animals and manures 
were placed, the nature of the relation between the 
two former and the latteri will bow be plainly seen ; 



the farner will understand that to his knowledge of 

the fact that manures are the food of plants, he ha* 
added the names of the substanees wlueh eonstitut* 
that food. 

This is an important step gaioed, but it only 
plunges us into fresh difficulties as we eoMe to exa« 
miner the diverse efieets of the rarioua fertilizing 
substances which are considered valuable, and which 
indeed experience has proved beyond a question to 
be so. In looking over aceonats of results obtaineil 
by using different man urea af known eompositioar 
the farmer perceives great variation in their appa-> 
rent effects. A small quantity of guano for instance^ 
ia more powerful in eDrichi»g the smI and hastening 
the growth of plants, tbaa a whole load of ordinary 
manure, weighing probably fifty times as much 
This is- a ¥ery striking difference, and leads to m 
comparison as to the composition of the twa manures. 
It is found first, that the barn-yard manure contain* 
a large quantity of water which of course deterio-* 
rates so much from its value ; second, on examina- 
tion of the dried residue in each, it is found to con- 
sist of the same sabstanees. These are nat, hew- 
ever, in the same proportions. In the gaano, W9 
find that avmonia and pho»pkate$ are the leading 
ingredients; in the barn-yard manure^ carbon and si- 
lica. 

Here is a tasgible difierenee, but the most Joui^t- 
ful feature in the case to the farmer, has yet to be 
explained. He points to the analyses of plants and 
says, '' silica in the ash and carbon in the organic 
parts are most prominent substances, and why are 
they not equally valuable with the others that are les* 
in quantity?'' Ammonia owes its value to the ni- 
trogen which it eontains, and phosphates theirs to 
their phosphoris acid, they being combinations of 
that acid with lime, magnesia, iron, 8lc. Nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid then are added most largely by 
guano, silica and carbon by farm-yard manure. What 
is the cause of so wide a variation in effect upon all 
crops? Why are the two first worth more than the 
two last, sinee plants do not contain so much of them t 

To thfs I reply at once that they are not in them- 
selves more valuable or more necessary, and shall 
proceed to show that their superior importaiice ia 
owing to circumstances alone. 

First, as to phosphoric acid. In the straw and 
husk of grain we find little of this substance, but in 
the grain itself fully half of the ash is composed of 
it ; it is present in the grain because that is the na- 
tural food of the animal in which must be contained 
the material for building the bones, the frame- work 
of the animal body, these being made up chiefly from 
phosphate of lime. We find the same thing to be 
true of nitrogen; in the straw and all those parts of 
plants that are not of much value as food, there ia 
little of it, but in the grain and all food considered 
particularly nutritious, there are certain substanoea 
quite rich in nitrogen. This body constitutes a 
principal part of animal flesh, and thus food which 
contains much of it is remarkably nutritious because 
it supplies this material toward the increase of the 
body. Ammonia is important in manures, because 
it is a chief means of fnrnishing nitrogen to the 
plant. 

This brings us to the point which I wish to im- 
pi;ess. When we examine a soil, we find that its 
fertility or barrenness, depends on the presence or 
absence of the various substances named above. If 
one of them is wanting, the capacity of the soil for 
bearing good crops is greatly diminished. The most 
likely dejficiency in long cultivated soils, is in the 
pho$pkate$i and in bodies containing nitrogen, la 
new soils, these two claetet B,re as a general rule 
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mmaiU^iH Every f«rmer knows that ft is oHia«rily 
the grain w hi oil ia «old off, while the straw n re« 
turned as oMuiure. The grain, as we have seen 
icon tains most of the phosphates and of the nitrogen, 
so tha^. of coarse these bodies, original^ small in 
quantity, aro soonest exhausted. Here then, we 
have the reason for their efficiency. The cai4»on, 
oxygen, hydrogen, lime, potash, silica, Sec, are 
<each and afl oquailly indispensible to the plant in 
its varioas parts, but they ar« much more abun> 
dant; there being comparatively few situations 
where the plant cannot obtain a supply of all or 
nearly alL The scarcity of the phosphates, and of 
ammonia or other bodies containing nitrogen in the 
«oil, gives these substances a high relative value, 
and causes manures which contain them In large 
^juantity, to produce such a marked effect. 

My desire to make this subject plain, has extend- 
ed this letter somewhat anreasonably, but if I have 
inade myself understood, I am sure that no farmer 
will have found clear explanations upon such an 
important branch of his profession, very tedious. 
John P. Norton. 



8tl)t Stale d !3lgrinilttire in (ffuropt. 



Prolessor JohvsfoB^ii Address, 



tkUvtnd mi tkt Jbmtul JExkOtiaa ^Hu New- York 

Soektjfy 9t Sgraetue^ Septetnbtr 13, 1640, 



OsNTLmsN : — One of the first leetons a Earopean ham to lesra 
after he has landed on the tboree of tlib new worta, it to duipcMeae 
hia miiMl of aU those aMociaiions, rich aud rare, with which the hW* 
lory of paai a^es has connecied the names or remarkable places. 
In passing throDfrh New England it was my fortune to stop at towns 
and villages called by names long fiiiniliai> to my eai»->the sounds 
of which seemed to say, " in a few hour* or roinuics yon will arrive 
again at your own home and heanh.^^ 

But ill travellmg from Albany to this place, I have met with peo. 
pie fresh from Trov— I have come Uirough Utica and Rome— and 
from the Hps of chudren have heard of other mighty cities which 
oar earliest European lessow clothe in the hoar of remote antiquity, 
and illuminate wjth the glory of hnmonal deeds. In the desire thus 
to connect your new towns with the recoilertiou of famous actions, 
I would read an admiration of the actions themselves, and secret aa- 
piratioiM afier similar renown. 
^ In the old world I have just left, there exists an ancient Syracuse, 
rich in all those bounties of heaven, which especially favor the hus- 
bandman — a genial and sunny clime— clear, blue skies, balmy air, 
and never faifmg dew«~a soU fertile in oil and wine, aud abundant in 
corn, almost beyond belief. 

Thousands of years ago, when no 8axon or Celtic foot, not even 
that of the roving Northmen, had yet trodden the American shores, 
this ancient i>yTacu8e was the capital of a kingdom of six millions 
<of souls ; aiid though it had so many moutlis oC its own to All. the 
produce of its teeming soil left still a large surplus for exporifition. 
All energetic people, comparatively ftee— unbroken in spirit by fVe* 
ijueiit wars, by foreign conquerors, and by the degradation and op. 
pression which afterwards beset their domestic hearths — availed 
themselves to the utmost of the bounties of nature, and by patient 
industry made their coojitry the ^^horrewn Ronmnorvfn,''^ and in the 
langu:ige of Livy, 'populo Romano^ jxue at btUoJidissimum €tnnO' 
ma sub$idmm." Now cast down and degrndcd, the successors— 
scarcely to be called the sons of the same people---languisb in com- 
parative indolence ; and though the bounties of nature are ever fresh 
and new as in its palmiest dnjrs, there are few countries in which 
sf ricnitnre and the arts of life are iu a more debased coiidhion than 
in modem 8icily. 

But time, which has wrought this melancholy chonge, has caused 
ethers more cheering to happen too. It may be. that amid the ruins 
of old Syracuse its aucieitt fires may still live, on some future day to 
be liglitM up anew, and more successfully, inio a siendy and endur- 
ing name, which the foot of despotism shall liever rgnin be able to 
trample out. But however this be, it is gratifyhig to me to see — as 
il mu«i l)e to yoo— thai in a new eountry, peopled by a new race, a 
younji<:er Syracuse has sprung up, emulous of the worth end glory of 
the aiicient— nourished ny free iiistitulious — carried forward ly the 
untiring energy of the Teutonic blood— above all, emulous of the 
a^riculuval renown of llie i^yracuse of distant times, and by the ap- 
plication of more mind and Luowledge, to a lessexul-ernnl soil in a 
less fuvored •:lime, bent on creating a new grannry of the nations, an 
nnlkiiiiig western store-house to a great aiKl growing people. 

It is a happy omen to roe, coming amoi^? you for the first time, that 
T sliould meet to discourse with you upon scientific agriculture, in a 
city which recalls the vast fertility of the plains aixl slopes of Sicily 
—may the modem name like the ancient, descend to after times, as- 
seeiated with ideas of rich cultivation and prolific fields of corn ! 

It is not without anxiety, as you will suppose, that I appear for the 
first time before a large tnuis-aUautic audience. But though you are 



▲mericaa bora, genilcroen, jow /hces are Immiltar to me. They 
tell we you haw Scotch aud English hearts, aud I believe I may 
throw myself confidently ou your kind indulgence. 

I cannot presume to address jou on the gejicral importance of ag- 
riculture ; iisfuiidameutal counectiou with lite welfare and power of 
every slate ; the estiinatiou in which it has beeu held in all ages aud 
among every cultivated people ; the natural proiieness of man to tilt 
theauil ; the pleasure with which the most talented men, and the high- 
esR in station, have always looked forward to tlie time when leavuig 
busiaess and profession and the cares of office to younger men, the 
small farm should alone employ their quiet leisure^ nor upon the great- 
er aitentiou aiid re^)ect which this art aud its culuvators every where 
demand, aud are every where receiving. l*hese topics are familiar 
to vou, and you are too rich in native talent lo require a stranger to 
address you on generalities like these. 

Nor does my very recent arrival in the United Slates, entitle me 
as yet to speak from my own observation upon the exi<»ting coiid:tion 
of agriculture ou this side of the Aliataic. I have selected, there- 
fore, as Ibe snl^ct of my present address, the existing coiidiiiou of 
agriculture iu Knrope. 

There are two very diflfcrent waya in which I might bring this sub- 
ject before you. I mirht illustrate in the abstract, the amount of 
practical and scientific Knowledge which Europe possesses iu regard 
to each of the departments of rural economy, which its climate ena- 
bles it to prosecute. Taking the methods of the best practical men, 
and adding to these the knowledge of those most skillml iu tlieorv, I 
might present to you a picture, every detail of which was true, nut 
the eflect of which as a whole, woukl be to convey to you a most 
exaggerated kiea of the actual condition of the an— even in Great 
Britain, where both iu theorv and practice it is supposed to be best 
understood, and most skillfully carried into operation Or 1 might 
take von from country to country, and show yoo as we passed bbs. 
tily aloiis, the character of its rural population, the excellencies or 
defects or its cultural practices, the conditioa or its arable soils, tbs 
qualities and treatmeut of its canle, and generally what is doing 
by governments and people in each cowitry for the improvement of 
the raral aru. I should Ihvs set before you a aerica of pictores, true, 
not only iu detail, but in their general eflects upon your minds, 
though not partaking of those brosa and comprehensive views, which 
a sketch of European Agricnhare, as one whole, wonU be expected 
topreaeBU 

I propose, to some extent^ to follow both methods. After a brief 
outline of the state of practical agriculture iu the leading countries 
of Europe, derived chiefly from my own observations, I wall endMu 
Tor to grre yoo an idea of the poaition in which agriculture as an art 
now stands—of what is doing to advance it— and especially of the 
aids which science is now lending to the practical economics of nusl 
lift. 

SwsPEii.— Commencing in the north of Europe with the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, I would remark that in Sweden,-— especially since 
the accession efine late king, Carl Johan, better known by the name 
of Bemadotle— much attention has been paid to ngricnlture. The 
improvement and increase of the flocks of sheep for the growth «/ 
wool, the introduction of better breeds of stock, of newer imple- 
ments, and of an improved rotalkm of c ro ps have successively re- 
ceived much atientioii : but of late years the great force of the peo* 
pie has been expended on the drautage of the lakes and marshes 
with which the onontry is to plentifuU jr studded over. The •gricnl'. 
taral societies of the provinces, hi coiqunction with the Academy of 
Agricultiue in Stockholm, have devoted much iwinato what may be 
called the arterial drainage of their several districts; and though the 
more refined method of improvement, known in Great Britain oy the 
name of thorough tfrotiMge, has not as yet been any where introdu- 
ced, it is only just to the energy of Sweden to say that no Europeen 
people, in proporti<m to iu natural resources, has done more during 
the last twenty years in the reclamation of improveable land from 
the domiuioo of overflowing water. 

Further advaiK>es are also secured by the trandetion, especially 
firom the English, of the best works on scientific agriculture, under 
the auspices of tne Academy of Agriculture, and by the establish- 
ment of agricultural schools snd model faims, one of which each 
province is expected in a few years to poascss. Thtis in Sweden, as 
in all other countries, the period of improvement by mechanical 
meaus will be succeeded by one of improvement by chemical means 
— the nature and economical application of which latter mcbns, 
books 01x1 schools will have taught, when the time for more general- 
ly applying ihem shall have come. 

RrssiA.— Ill Russia, agriculture as a whole is in a very imperftct 
condition. Flere and there, especially in the neighborhood or large 
tovinis like Mokow and St. Petersburgh, Ubonously mid skilfully 
cultivated fields may be seen, while l.ertls of improved Swiss and 
short honied cattle are carefully raised on the domniiis of the rich 
nobility. The Emperor also, who knows well the importtnce of 
this art to the strength and prosperity of his dominions, sets an ex- 
ample to his subjects by the eflbits I e makes to introduce a Letter bys- 
tcra of culture among the serii* on the Im})erial estates, by the estab- 
lishment of schools for the insiroctioii of farmers in art and experi- 
meiitfll science, and by the raainieiisnce of model farms upon the 
appanages of the crown. But Rui-sia, nevertheless, is half a wilder- 
ness. Stillions of acres of pcrpctuni forest cover rich soils which 
there ore no htinds to till. The value of nn estate is measured not 
by the number of acres it contains, but by the number of souls which 
live upon, cultivate, andareso'd along with it. As in tlie first clear- 
ings of a North Amcricon wilderness, where land is comperotivcly 
worthless, the soil is cropped till it is exhausted, and then new land la 
subjected to the plow and exhausted hi its turn. In no country of the 
world, with llie exception of Northern America, is there so vast a 
field for the useful emigration of agricultural settlers, asiu the ni'gh 
ty Empire of Russia. Butlaiigunge, and religion, and political lu- 
stitutions. oppose barriers which ilse Suxon. and I may say the Teu- 
tonic races generolly, feel themselves unable to overcome. 

GxRMJLNY —In order to obtain a covrect opinion of the agricultttii 
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of a country, a man must not only view the conntry witli fii« own 
eyes, but his eyts muat be taught both what to look for, and how to 
look for it. The report* of travellers who are unskilled in rural mat- 
ters — the educational iiistitutiom of the couatrr itself— and even its 
agricultural statistics, are all unsafe guides where a really correct 
appreciutiou is desired of its t ue position in reference to this import- 
ant branch of social economy. This observation is ilKistritted by the 
actual condition of the several branches of rural economy when 
compared with the state of agricultural instruetlon, and with the at- 
tention that has been paid to statistics iu the different kiugdoins of 
Germany ajid France. 

8AXO.XY. — In Saxonv, a country greatly favored bv natnre in the 
character of its soils, the chief attention of the great landhoklen and 
of the government, has been long directed to the improvement of the 
breed of sheep^ fVoin which the celebrated Saxou woo) is obtained. 
This state exiiibits generally a very diflerent appearance from the 
Oeigl>borinc[ country of Bavaria. In pa.«ing from the latter king- 
dom to the lormer, you '*scem to pass," says Mr. Royer, *' from the 
desert into the'lmid of promise." •* Two-tnirds of the rich proprie- 
tors iu Saxony," he ol^serves, " cultivate their own properties, and 
have established an order, neatness, and method, which, thougn far 
from agricultural perfection, you seek for in vain in France. " 

WuRTEMBERO.— In the Kiuffdom of Wortemberg, where the in- 
struction at the agricultural school of Hohenheim and elsewhere, is 
belter organized, and at this moment more famed, than iu any other 
part of Germ iny, and where in fact, the art of culture as a wh(Ae is 
the farthest advanced, the geueral cultivation is described by Mr. 
Royer as beiitg melancholy, and, at a distance from the capital, very 
Ulfiereut from what the euU>gies of aulliors lud led him to suppose. 

Bavaria. — In Bavaria we find en imposing array of institutions 
and means of instruction specialty provided for the rural communi- 

S, which are fitted to impress the superficial observer M'ith a high 
ea of its agricultural condition. As in Wurtembera, there is a 
central echoed of agriculture. There are also Chairs of Rural Eco- 
nomy in the Universities, and more than twenty Chairs of Agricul- 
ture in the Seminaries and polyteclnuc schools of tlie provinces, be- 
sides a general Agricultural Society, counting more thaji 8,000 mem- 
bers. These facu convey the impreseion of much zeal on the part 
of the government ; much interest iu agriculture on the pan of the 
people ; and an advanced state of the art of culture in the kiugdoro 
generally. But ''the miserable aspect of Bavarian agriculture would 
lead one to suppose that all theae means of eucoaragement are very 
inefficacious." (Royer.) 

Ttie school* are badly organized or conducted. Hie great land- 
owner are indifferent on the subject, vdiile the miserably defective 
condition of the ronds and other means of internal coramunicaiioB 
indicate, that even. the gpvor.imeut which has oryjuized all the for- 
mal apparatus we have mentioned, h is not itaea alive to the most 
fuiKlaraental element of agricultural progress. 

Prvssta camiot boast either of its practical agriculture, or of its 
system of agricultural instruction. It is a proof of how very little 
lias in past age.5 been done in the way of teaching the mral popola- 
tiou the principles of the an of culture, that Prussia sliould so long 
kave derived an undeserved celebrity from the existence of a pri- 
vate agricultural school at Moeglin, established in 1806, and conduct- 
ed till his death in 1^*19. by the distinguished Yon Thaer. AAer his 
ieath, the school he had fbunded was made a Royal Academy, and 
IB still in existence. It contains at present only twenty pnjkls; and 
rven in Yon Thaer's time it never contained more than thirty-four. 
In the much prais^ prinwir^ schools of Prussia, a little instruction in 

rlening is the only teaching which bears an immediate relation to 
future occupations of the rural population. 
In the nature of its soils, itxleed, which are sandy, light enough to 
be blown by tlie winds, and apparently almost sterile, Prussia has 
much to contend with. This is cspeciaily the case in its most aiieient 
and central Dutchies. Westphalia and the Rlieuish provinces are 
naturally richer, and are also more advanced and better cultivated. 

Besides, until the revolution of the pa:«t j'ear. the bunlens of servi- 
tudes upon land, of a feudal kind — and of which hi the New Worid 
you have no exiiinples, except a few of a milder Avm in the seigiio- 
ricii oC Lower CHiiudu — were so onerous and bo unequally diMrilm- 
ted, as greatly to retanl theilpvelopmeut of its agricultural cnpuhili- 
ties. The state of the road^ and other means of communication al- 
■>, as in Bavaria, and the ttcarcity of larcre towns, have concurred 
with other caa^es, iu reluiniug tlie ogriculiure of Prussia iu a very 
baj^ward condtinn. 

HOLLAND. — If from the uplands of Germany we descend to the 
lowiands, and especially to that country which includes the islands 
at the mouths of the Rhine ami the Scheldt, aiul llic low country 
stretching northward to the Zuyder Zee anu the Dollart, we shall 
And rea-K)!! to stay our steps and to consider calmly the cause, and 
purpose, and extent of the wonderful sjrstcm of canals and embank- 
ments which the kingdom of Ilt^Uand presents. 

In a sketch of Kur-petui agriculture, indeed, TToIland is deserving 
of distinguished mention. Above all other European people, the 
Dutch, though slow, have been patient niid perMvering in thfir agri- 
cultural Ixbors. Occupyir.g a frw more elevated and fertile alluvial 
Sots, iu the midst of downs and bogs, and marshes and takes, and 
e endless ramifications of many rivers, they have century aAer 
century, struggled against nature. Draining m-irsheS; pumping out 
lakes, damming bacK seas and rivers, reclaiming bogs, fixing by art 
the waurlering downs, interlacing their country with an interminable 
net- work of gigantic camUs ; — by such labors as these, they have 
extended the productive surface of their country, secured its posses- 
sion, and made its natural riches avuilable. And what makes their 
praise the greater and more deserved, is the constant watchfulness 
and care which the retention of their country demands. Exposed 
on the average of the last tiirteen centuries, to one sreat sea or river 
flood every seven years, the possession of tne Laiai tncy have gained 
If never secure. Lying below the actual level of the sea, large 
tracu of it ore only preserved by the hu^e dykes that surroimd them, 



and to maintain these dykes requires uieeMiBf tigOaacS} soad • 
large yearly expenditure of looneT. 

And though in past times the Hollandershavedone gr«al engineer- 
ing works, yet the spirit cyflhe sires is not degenerated in their living 
soiM. Tiie draining of the Haariens lakS) now in prmprass, is the 
boldest mechanical eflbrt ever yet made iu the cause ol agriculture 
in any couiury, and promuies to add no less to the material wealth, 
than to the engineering and eoostraetive fkm» of iis Unhied Pro* 
viiices. 

I feel a pleasure in thus adverting to the impression nade upon my 
own mind, during my various tours in Holland, in the presence of e 
meeting of agricallHrisis, mai^ of whom naay inherit from the caiw 
lysetllere of New York, a portion of ilwi iadastrieos ami paiieul 
blood, which makes eveiy end sure to the detenniued and perseve- 
ring man.* 

I may menlion as an indaealion of Ibe early de«re of the Dmch 
anthorilies to promote the diffusion of Agricultural knowledge, lliat 
a very old regulation prescribes attendance on agrictdtnrul lectures 
as a necessary branch of study to ilie established dergy of HoUand.f 
And. though ui that as in many other conutriM, men ol' Che okl school 
at presem act as a drag on the progress of scientific ngricnlture, yet 
enlightened and zealous men are at work in various parts of the Ixe- 
therlands, and advance is gradually being msde. The name of Mul* 
der ought especially to be mentioned as most eminent among the sci- 
entific men of Holland, not mily in advancing pure Briei>c«, bat in 
advocatii g and promoting its general anilieations to the agriculture 
of his native country. 

Italy. — From Holland turn for a moment to Italy, in which coun- 
try drainage works somewhat akin to those of the Dutch, fbrm the 
proodesi mounmenis of which even that famed land oan boast, of 
the victory wtiich persevering intelligence c»b achiev^t over the dif- 
ficttltieM and seeming hostility of nature. 

Did time permit, I might present to yoo a most interesiinr histori- 
cal sketch <»f the changes ra agricuhural condition and capability 
which that cowrtry has audergoue from the period of the ancient 
EfruriaiM to the present day. And to the man of science, such a 
sketch would be the more interesting, frbm the circumstance that in 
all the changes that have taken plhce, tlie physical and geological 
structure of the country, hss exercised a fiur nore prominent and 
permanent influence, than either the remarkable industry and con- 
siructive skill of the Etruscan inhabitants, or tbe hostile incursions of 
its foreign bivaders. 

To the rich alluvial plains of Lombardy, of which rice, and Indian 
com, and wheat and abundant milk, are ttie nataraT pmdactioasj 
and to Tuscany, fn which something of the ancient industry and per- 
severing practice skill of the old Ltnirian^ still survives, the agri- 
cultural mquirer must proceed to see the bright side of Italian cuitip 
vation. 

But it is in Tuscany chiefly that he will ffnd the most interesting 
evidence of the conquering power of tlie living mind over the obsta- 
cles of physical nature. The Maremnie of Tuscany and the marsh- 
es of the Yal di Chiana, like the Campagua and the Pontine mariihes 
of the Roman dominions, have Ions breathed forth that pe<t Icntial 
malaria which, like the sninnier exnalatioiis of the sea islands an'* 
river mouths of your Southern states, carries on its wings fr ver and 
lingering ague and frequent death. It is one of the groit modem 
triunipiis oi engineering skill, applied to the promotion of rural in- 
dustry — second oi.ly to the gigantic Libors of the Dutch, of which 1 
have spoken, and to tlie artificial drainage of our English fens — that 
the terrors of the Maremnie have in a measure been bridled in — ttiat 
the Yal di Chiana, iu so far as it lies within the hordf rs of Tuscany, 
has been drained and dried — and that cheerful health and rich crops 
prevail over large tracts of country, in which it used to be almost 
certain death to linger. 

^ Among a RepuMican people, I, who owe allegiance to a constitu- 
tional Monarchy, mav he permitted to name to yonJLeopoki the First, 
of Tuscauy, as the principul author of all this good. Wba?t.ver our 
oi)inions on other matters may be, we shall all. I um sere, agree in 
this, that those mm are great and worth) to be honored, wiio having 
been gifted by God with large means and grcit opporiuniiies. make 
me of iliose means and opjxtrtunities fi.n the glory of God and the 
good of their fellow creatures — who, instead of war and scarcity, 
and suffering and death, promote peace and plenty, and health, ana 
the multiplication and prolongation of human life — the moral lesson 
of whose life inculcates the truth tliai man's proudest triumphs are 
not those be aclueves over his fellows, hut tho»e which he (;a.nsover 
himself, or by wliich he compels the unwilling powers of'n;.rarc to 
minister to the material i-onifortsofmniikiiMJ—wiio encourages what 
will unite instead of distract, what will cement instead of divide ilie 
nations of the world — as that broad belt of water which laves alike 
the shores of your country and mine, iivitead of separating, as in for- 
mer years, now binds us together more closely than if tiie same coa> 
tlnent contained us. 

As the promoter of such ends (br twenty-five long vears m his 
country o( Tuscauy. the name of Ijcopold the First will not souid 
luipleasaiitly even in your republican ear».( 

* For a fuller account of tlie Rurdt Indvsfry and Drainage <f 
HoOand^ which I wrote for the Edinburgh Review, see vol. BG, p. Ai9 
of that work. 

t This must be considered an admirable provision, enabling the 
pastor to advise in regard to the temporal pursuits, no less than the 
spiritual affairs of his flock. 

t To those who are dcniroos of obtaining the means of forming 
clear notions of the physical structuie of Italy, of its climatic condi. 
tions in the limes of the ancient Etrurians, and of the industrial skiH 
as well as the social relations of this people, I venture to recommend 
a perusal of Denis's Cities and Cemeteries t^ Etruria. 

( For an account of the reign of Leopold, see Napier's Floreittine 
History, vol. vi, and for a detail, with orawings, plans and maps, of 
the engineering operations by which the Maremme were dried, see 
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fY.AVDnw AMD BBLGn7M.-~hi PlandeTi, both IMgiM md PreiK^k, 
yoa are probably prepared for an admMiioii cm my part, of ffreat mtg- 
ncultonU skill aAd Atcceat. 1 am compelled, however, to coiiIVm 
my OWH impreMkm to be. that a great portion ct 'what has !»«« 
written apou Flemish husbaiMlry, pariakM of the eharader of a ro- 
mance.* The cuUivftCors of Beif^an Flanders have the merit of 
rat0mi< fair oropi from oertaiit iracte of poor and saady soil, of tim- 
i>tim\ing and applying^ maiiuree so as to keep such land In etthare, 
«ud of sbillfally Tarymgr their orops so as to prevent a premati n ^ ex- 
hausliou. Bat no knotvledge of the feffieral principles of agricullare 
■s widely didiwed among tiiem. TKe improvement of wet and of 
henry clay seals, exeetil by open ditcheSf is aiinost nuknown. Im- 
pnnred implements and thoroagfh drainage, and nKtdem modes of 
mannriiig, and some small in4inictiou at least In the elements of sei- 
«nce as ap|riied to agriculture, have sitU to be intradoced aimwkg 
them, b^.^r^ they can rank w general knowledge or hi ekilfnl prac- 
praciice with the farmers of Scotland or England. 

And, indeed, in Belgivro as in France, the progre«8.ve svbdivltion 
«f property opposes a growiu? obstacle to that general amelioration 
of agneaMnral praetiee, which the wants of a namenms people, and 
ibe progress of knowledge demand. Where the average extent of 
properties and ftu-nts over a whole {Movince is already reduced to 
nbont an English aere, we cannot look for the imrodnciion of any 
4)f tnose improvements wliich demand the parchuse of new or com- 
paratively costly nnplemenis, the rearing and feedinr of mulfiiudes 
of stock, the employment of liired hibor, or generally the applica- 
tion of capital to the land. As in Ireland, the subdivision ormorcel- 
ling of the tillage flutns, has already, in whole districM, been car- 
ried to the starvation limit. As into Ireland, the potato failure brought 
with it into Belg^taa Flanders, famine and disease, and large emigra- 
tioiu — ^and notwithstandiii|r all that >ivise governments can do, it is to 
be ienred that on the recurrence of similar visilaoous, similar social 
•Vila will in both countries again re-appear. 

^ Fkarcb. — ^In France I need hardly mA>rm ^on thai practicid ar- 
rioulture is fhr in arrear. In Normajidy, the mixture of 'isotonic 
blood has prulMibly some coiuiectiou with the superiority of the hus- 
bmdry of this province as compared with most of the other parts of 
the kingdom. It is certain at least, that notwithstaiidaag the many 
ellbns made by persons in power to promote the intiodttotion and 
adaption of better methods, the general iarming of La Bella France 
advances with comparative riowncss. 

ThiscouBtry uideed presents another striking histance of tbesraaR 
•ottnection which may exiM between die existence of extensive 
means of agriculuiral instruction, provided bv the central govern- 
ment, and th«t practical skill of the raral popidaiion. 

In 1640 there existed in Frane one hundred and fiAy-aeven arricut- 
toral societ i es s i x hundred and sixty-four agricultural commiuees 
-~-tweiity-two model (hrras, some of which had schools attached to 
t hem a nd fifteen schools and chairs of agriculture and a^rricnltaral 
penitentiaries. In the early part of 1840, under the auspwes of the 
repubUean goverament, aiid as part of the plan of M. Fouret, then 
Minister of Agriculture, twenty-one fHrmitig schools had already 
been opeaed-~a national agricultural university was about to l>e es- 
taUished on the fhrms in the little park of Versailles, and a hundred 
and twenty-two agricultural societies, and three hundred minor la- 
•timtinna, bad paitieipnled in the AukIs voted for the encouragemeia 
«f Agriculture. 

Though it is uaqnesiionable that a country mny attain a high rank 
in agricwure without the aid of formal agneoHaral schonl»^pmvi- 
ded, as ill Scotland, other early meiilnl trainiiii^ is placed whhin the 
easy reach of the raral population — mid that in spite of numerous 
schools, if other olMtades intervene, the cultivators of a country may 
laa far behind ; — ^yet both common sense and experience show that 
or two nations of the same blood, placed otherwise in the same cir- 
ovmatanees, the one which teaches the pnneiples of agriculture in 
its schools, will exhibit the most productii-e harvests on its fields ; 
»Bd that as in England and Scotland now, a time will come in tlie 
agricuhurel history of every country, when old means and methods 
ami fail to raaintun the rural coramuuity in a flouri«hiiig conditicm, 
and when every new means of fertilitywhieh advancing knowledge 
can supply, must be made generally known, and become generally 
omployed. 8nch nrt the simplest mid most eommon sense h rgumeiifs 
in nivor of af^rienhurnl teaching- the inatility of which ni'gjt be 
argued with some show of reason, from the comnnrativeiy small pro- 
gresa yet visible among the fields and farmer* <n France and Bava* 
ria. 

The ^gricnhnral statistics of France, which the government has 
oollerted and nuMished in great detail, would supply many iuterest- 
kag subjects or reflection, were I at lil>erty to dwell longer on this 
|»rt of Europe. I may only mention — as pregnant with tnottrht and 
mstruction in regard totlie condition, the food, and the g^pwrm mode 
of living of the rural elaasrsof France— 4he foct, that the number ef 
con9cri|Ms who are rejected on aeconiit of deficient health, strength 
andstalnre, is eonsumtly on the incrense; that forty peg rent are 
turned back from this cause : and tiiitt though sin':e 17^ the standard 
has been three times reduced, as targe a proportion of the eonscripis is 
belowtbe reqnked heiglrt, (now five feet two inches.) as ever. — Ru- 
bichon. Such fhets as this show how closely the discussion of agri- 
oalture is connected with that of the most pfofomui social evils. 

SwiTEKaiATCD. — To Mwitzerioiid, I only allude as one of thase 
coniitrMS m which the influence of imtnrai intelllgeuoe and a Aihr 
share of early itMrtjetiOii, has been brought to hear moat iuceesa- 
fully on the improvemein of the soil, and espeetatly of the breeds of 
itock which are liest adapted to its peculiar dairy husbandry. Those 
advaneea which re()uire the application of capititl and aeienee, sneh 



us tboroagh drainit^ and special OMnuriag, ara there, however, still 
mimade ; and it will probably be many years, before, in theate re> 
soeets, the cultivators of tiie s^wiss valleys and mountain slofx-s. can 
closely imitate the present improved practices of the British IsIuikIs. 

IM»Aia.'~The agncaltural coiiditinu of Spain suggests roeiaiicliuiy 
reflecti''ios. The central luble lands of this couiiirV* are reckt^iMxl 
among the first wheal growing districts in the woiki. The culture 
is rude and imperfect 'J'he soil is scratched with a primitive plow. 
and is seldom manured, yet the reiuriia are said to be prodigious, and 
the quality of the grain excellent. But where uuiure docs much, 
man loo oiOen contents himself with doing little. Amid all this plen- 
ty, the peasant is miserable. He lives in a cabin of baked inutl, or 
in burrows scooped oat from the triable hillocks, iguoraiit of tie 
luxury of furniture, and barely ponsessing the nece««uries of life. 
The want of roads and of means of eaf y trHiisporL, makes his pr(»- 
duca almost worthless, so that a comparatively spure popuiutioii ex- 
ists, and much wretchaduess in the centre of fertile fields uiid a luud 
abundmit in com. 

We sometimes think ourselves unfortunate to have been born, or 
to be doomed to live where clouded 9Uus imparl a lessened light and 
heat ; or where the firosts of winter bind up lor many moiitiis tiio 
hardened earth Vet in such climes, man more really lives, sihI ex- 
ercises a truer dominion over inanimate things, thou where tropical 
skies appear to prepare for him an uiiceasiiig enjoyment. 'Where 
mind and mental energy are dormant, he only vegetates or exercises 
his bruie passions. wTicre by perpetiiai struggles he sul.dues the ad- 
verse olemenls, beads circumstHiices to his will, forces a copious 
abundance from an uiiwdling soil and in spite of iucleinent itensons 
— there he most truly lives, and amidst bis hord^hips eiyoys life most ; 
there refreshing sleep visits him witli her Italmiest breath, aitd in the 
power of mind over matter, which his success displa)!}, he brini^ out 
more deariy the claim of man to a likeness with Him who is all 
mind, and to whose slightest intimation all mailer bends. 

Gbkat BaiTAiN. — In striking contrast to the case of Spain, is the 
agrieulnire of the Island in which 1 was born, and from which so 
many of your forefathers liave come. I need not tell yt^u of our un- 
certain cumaie--<mr fickle sl.y, our frequent rains, our late frosts iu 
spring, oar eariy frosts in autumn, the cold wiinU and lemperHie suns 
of our most favoriiiff summer, the mists and fog? thiit seule over us 
at every season of the year. I cmly remind you of these things, oiid 
ask you to eoiiUrasl with them the large crops we can reap, tJie high 
rents we can pay, the poor lands we have enriched, the local climate 
we have ameliorated, llie wirte wastes we have ««tbdued beneath the 
ploM*. the tionlieni districts we have tamed do\vn to the prcxluction 
of wtieat, the laige populatioii we ha^ e reared, and in ordinary sea- 
sons are still able to feed, and— amid all the cronkiugs and complaints 
of individuals and classes— the vast amount of material comlurl and 
of inteliectual elevation which the island exhibits. How much kind- 
er, oo the whole, the Deity has really been to us than to prolific and 
sunny 8pain; how much better our fortunes as a people, b««w much 
happier our iadixidual lot ! 

PmACTiCAL iMpaovKMXRTS IN Gkbat Bbitaix. — Among the 
greateM of those practical improvements in Oie treatment of the Uindy 
by means of which British agriculture lias been advanced to its pre- 
sent condition, I may mention : 

IsL The aUemate Aicsteftdry— a judicious rotation of crops. In 
this walk Flanders was probaUy the eoriiesi among modern Euro- 
pean countries to make deckled and important advances. 

2d. The introdwetion of thorough dratnage. — To a certnin extent 
and in a oertain way, under drains have l>een made in almost every 
conntry of Europe, and are at least as old as tlie time of the Romans. 
But the necessity and almost universal profit of the systt-ro as it is 
now midertfood and practiced, was first demonstrated in Scotland, 
and owes its general iuirodttcti<Mi to Mr. Smith, of Deaustnn. 

.Id. As the complement of thofongh drainage, the intrtxiuction of 
de^ amd tmhsoil piowing. Tlieae practices have renovated shallow 
worn out soils, by bringing up new materials ; have opened a pns- 
sase for the n»ots to descend deeper in search of food ; and have pro- 
vided a more ready outlet of surrace water into thi drains beluw. 

4th. The judieioue and tontin¥ed ajiplicatum (rf 1.1 ma— according 
to principles now brgimiiiig to be generally understood. When ap. 
I^ied without the requisite Kiiowlecige, or without regard to future 
consequences, the use of lime has been, and will still ue, one of the 
most ready means of exhausting tite most fertile soils. 

Sth. The use <^ Boiie>— in yarious forms, as an application to land 
in various conditions, and for tl'C growth of various crops. 

6th. Generally, what is called A i^Ayorm tag, comprehending: 

a. The culture of green crops extensively. 

h. Tlie mnking of rich home, aiwl the purchase of valuable foreign 
manures of various kinds to a great extent. 

c. The rearing and feeding of improved breeds of stock, for the 
conversion of owe form of produce into another, which meets with 
a readier market, or is otiierwise more profitable. 

d. The cuiiiom of full fetding^ both for plants and animals, from 
eari^ youth lo fiill maturity. 

It is the characteristic of this kind of farming, that it spares no rea- 
Mniable expense— in implements, in manures, hi labor — as all expe- 
rience has shown that a lilxf rol treatment of the loud, makes tlie laud 
liberal in return ; and that to the stingy farmer, the land is most nig- 
gard of her crops. 

7di. The introduetioH qf lighter and better contrived irriiementt, at 
machines to economise labor, and of horws having n quicker step. 

^uch are geaenlly the practical methods or processes by which 
British agriculture has been advanced to its present condition. 



* The two elevHted plains of New and Old CastRe, and that of La 
Memorie stii Bont^lBamsnls 4db Maeeenme IVsoaas, by Feraando j Mancha, separated from each other by the granites and metamorphic 
Tariini, Floreaaa, t68S. rocks of the SHerra Nevada, are eomposed'of a white limennne, oe- 

.* VA^adtwrt Pratique de ki Fkmdrtt par M. J. L. Van Ael- 1 casionMy ewered with the drift of otlier rocks. These plains ara 
broeck, Paris, 1890 ; and Memoire $ur V Agriculture de la Flandre 1 burned up in summer, so as to yield no grass till the October rains 
FrwuaiM gt wm^Etmmmt Btmie, par i. Cofdier, FariSi WKL i *£iU, but Uisy yisld magnifinsnt crops of wheaL (Sir £. Head.) 
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In couoactkin with thi* fanproTed condiiioa of Briliah mwriewttmm, 
«j]d Ihe pmctice* it involves, yoa will ezcute me if 1 aaveil for a 
momeul to one aapect iu wbich BriluhagriciiiMire may be rcgavdedy 
wluch at the present momeut i» rooai Tiiauy conuected with ike iute- 
reeta of ibe Etifliah farmer, and may be uekbev niiiiueieetiny noi 
niiiiuirQctive to you. 

Were aii iutellectiiBt foreigBer. previowety ttaacquainied with 
Great Britain, with the charucter of it* peojHe, or with iteaociai con- 
dition, to be iufwmed regarding this country, that though occnpying 
only a noiall and thickly peopled corner of Europe, shrouded fbr ma- 
lty months of the yev m fog» and mista^ aekloin and briefly vieited 
by the fervid suik— nerer, I may say, by such a sou as now ehiuea 
upon u»— and raising its own grain crope wuh coA and diiiculty to 
feed iu rapidly increasing inhabitants— were be to be lold ibat the 
Ijcgislsitare or this conulry, in which the agricaltnrul body is the pre- 
domiiiHting interest, had thrown open lis isiaiid harbonto aHcoraei^ 
and trustaig to superior energy, perseverance and skill, had invited 
even the moat I'ertile and favored regions of the globe lo a free eea»- 
pettiion in their own grain markets^ feariess of the reaults;— apart 
from all fiscal theories or poliiical views with which my profession 
and pursuiu forbid me to intermeddle, I ask you. if soch a foreigner, 
so itistrucied, could fail to admire the opea boloueas, to look with 
reapect on the rcaoluieneaa of auch a country, or to long for an op* 
portuuity to study, not only the character and habits of its peopU, 
But the modes of culture practiced by them, with so noch aacceasy 
in a region so unfavored by auture. 

And were he actually to come among ne^ tl would be easy ft» his 
havuig started from the Laud's end, to proceed from one warm 
hetirii'd tuid hoepiiable farmer to another, till the PcMland Firth ar- 
rested his course, and aU his journey long he might converse wiab 
cultivators of ardent minds, Aill of practical and general knowledge, 
who in most unpromiaiiig cireumataances refuae to deapond, and 
while ihcy see so much every where around them awaiting the hand 
of the improver, will not let sbp ilie anriior of hone , who diiering 
widely, perhaps, in politics, and as to the policy oi certain fiscal re* 
ffulatious. yet feel auke that to resolute men the conquest of iheatub- 
Doni laud is as sure as the domiiuon of tiie sea ; tiiat new diificultiee 
only denuwd new exertions and that new energise are equal lo meet 
new emergencies. 

On quitting Uie British shores, aAer auch a tour, that fiireigaer 
wt>uld carry with him a true impreasionof the flewrr of English and 
Scottish Agriculiuriats, and his nrst ndmiration of the readule firi»- 
ness, and his estimate of the akiU of the iahmd farnRfs^ wouM be 
confirined aiid atrengthened by hia actual aurvey.* 

In other parte of the world I might fear leat my audience ahcwdd 
accaie me of over exalting, by aucti language as ttiis, the character 
of my own country and its people. Yon, wiio led so just a pride 
in the noble land you possess, will know how to asake aUbwnnre fer 
ray pride in mine. But indeed whatever can be truly said of British 
farmers, may, 1 begin to iecl, already be said, with almost equal 
truth, of the fanners of your Nonhern slates. Of llie west and 
south, I camiol as yet, IK>m personal obsenration, speak. Is No^ra 
8cotia and New Brunswick, two youi^er provincesy I have seen a 
picture of what Maine and New Hampshire, and Massachusetts cs- 
peciiilly, liave been ; and in the gradual onuonesi which peasevering 
labor has in these states achieved over drifted rocks and hungry gva- 
vehi, and aandy barrens and mgenial swanps» I diacover the rcao- 
lute apirit still Kving of rtiose men who cemuries ago, daied te cross 
a then wide and little known sea, in search of new and freer homes, 
and whose desceitdants now tiH alike the soils of the Old En^lana 
and the New. Time has not impaired the energy and enteipnse ef 
either ; I believe I may say it has left their hearu imcfaang eo too. 

And now you are ready to aak me, what those, who in Europe are 
most in advance in the practice of the rural arte, look forwara to as 
likely to help on agricdinre atill fUnher. In what emecially. you 
will inquire, do we of Great Britain traat. who have thrown oowm 
the gaautlet to the farmers of the world ? Theae qu e stio n s I shall 
answer by drawii^ your attention briefly, to what may be regarded 
aa the characteristic or living feature of the agticuliare of eur time 
—what you no doubt expect me briefly to apeak of, the direct appK- 
catiom, namdy, of natinal acience to die aevetal braacksa of nml 
economy. 

The mom parposee for wbich natural acienoe i» uppliad t» rami 
economy, are — 

First. To explain the teascms of practices atreadfy adopted, or of 
thinirs already obaerved, and to aunilaat old and deftctive by new 
and better umgea. 

Second. To establish general principlee, by means of which, a 
short cut is provided for the unlearned, to the knowledge, practical 
and theoretical, we already posaeaa. A aiugle principle explaiiis and 
thus recommeiids or forbids many practices, according to the ctreun^ 
aunces of the soil, place, Ar season. 

Third. To enlarge our actual knowledge by new dia ee iei i ca aue- 
eeptible of practi(»l applicatioB. 

On these several objects of natural acience, in its application to 
■gricolmre, it Mrould be out of jriace at |Heaeiit to dilate. It wiil be 
auficient if I briefly draw your attentirn to some of the general re- 
anlta, in reference to rural economy, at whieh aeienoe hue already ar- 
rived. 

With thia view I might draw my illnatrationa (Vom any oi.e oi the 
many difffereai branches of natural knowledge. I might aelect for 
example :— 

tst. The general reUtiona of PAysssoV Qtofmgky to the art of cuU 
ture — auch aa 

• For two recem eaiimatea of the oonditionoTAgTicultura in Oreat 
Britain, aee — 
Wecchetlin. UeAsr fnglMdU Lamd^wirtkadu^ und dtFtn Jmwmd-^ 

ing atff Land'WirthaeMa/Uik4 VtrhattmiBU intUtonden 2)nttekkmdi. 

Btuttgard amd Tmkintgtn, 1845. And 
CoLman's Britiak AgnimUmt. London and Bo«loQ| 1648. 



«k The influence of broad aeas and of great lakes and viveaa^ oi 
of aea curreniS) and of prevailing winds, on the capabiiitiea of 
a CDWUryr and the pcacticce and previa of iiacultivaioaa. 

b. The influence oi' mountain elevations and depsaastonsj of higl» 
table lands and ef low level piaiiia nr 

Id. The feaeral indications of Geology in regard to tiha fertility of 
a country, the brauchee of buabaadry to virfaich il ia beat adapted, and 
the meaiia by which ils fostiliiy may be beat promoted. 

The Geological Man of this Slate, and the voUimee ef the Natural 
History Survey, adbid abundanl illuairatious of this acience to prac- 
tical agncukure—er 

3d. The relations of JMtfeorolo a y and AMony eonaoined auch as 

a. The adaptation of certain plauu to certain climaies~of aogar* 
cotKm and noe lo warmer ,* ef buckwheat, and Indian c<»n and 
wheat, to warmer and drier ; of rye, bailey and oata^ to colder aial 
more uncertain climates. 

k. The nature of mat, sasut, mildew, the mains bound, Ac, and 
the eiseumsiaucesef local clinaie most fiurosable to their appearane* 



4lli. The lelaiioueef Qeotog^ and VegHobU Strwetun 
sadkas 

'lliat certain plants and soils are mutuatty adapted to each other, 
because of Ihe special structure and natural habile of the plants^ aud 
thejphysieal chaiactem only of the soils. 

llie valley of the Mohawk, fo» eanmyley is aeuinskably prolific im 
Indian corU) and raises coaaparatively bttle wheat— while the distract 
of .Syracuse psoducea wheat abiuidKuLy, and ia leaa favorable la 
com. S»iu Great Britain and Irclaudy we haee oui turnep and bar- 
lev soils> distinguishable readiky by the praetieai man, from th» 
wheat and clover soils. These diflereuces are iadcpendeiit of ch^. 
mical compotfjlion, and are not to be explained tipon chemical priiw # 
ciples. Tney ara dependant upon the special relation which tb* 
structure and natural hubits of the plants bear te llie physical charac» • 
teraof the mediunk in which their roots are made to grow — or 

5ch. The general indicalieus of Geology and JMstMsolegy cei^ioined 
—each US 

The relations of the natura of the locka^ of the soil, and of ibe foil 
of lain uken together — 

a. To the necessity for under drainage^ and the means ef eflecling. 

ftk Te the necessity fee artificial irrigatam, audihe rasirsTmoia of 
obtaining a supply of water for the purpose ■ oi 

dih. The geneial relatioae of ZoMgt and .dntmol Phftidogy. 

a. To breeds of domestic animala^ aiid to the preaervaik» of their , 
pnriiT. 

b. To the rearing, feeding and general tending of aioek. 
e. To the agency of animal life iu fertUiziBg me aoU. 

if. To the attaekJsof iuitects upou our euliivaled crept 

7fo. The general indieatious of CAsmulry— such as 

a. That a fertile soil, in addition to various oigauie 
containa at leoat eleven diflhrent mineral suhatances. 

& That plant* contain, usually, or in mostof iheii parlSy the great- 
er luunbcr of the same miiveral substaacest 

r That the animal, as a whole, ahK»coniaii» them, but diaiabuted 
throughout iu aeveral parts in a manner diflerent from ihavin which 
they ara foiuid,. either in the plant ov in the aoiL 

d. That the plant standing, as it wese, between the soil and th» 
animal, prepares for the latter both its or^nic aiai its mineral food. 

r. That an inlimaie and beautiful lehitien exists between the soi!, 
the plant and the animal— or between the liviug and the ^ad thingn 
ef nature— or 

8th. The general indicatioflM of Gs s l flgy amd Ck4mi$trp cosioiiMd 
—each as 

a. That certain Oe<rfocieal forniaiious ara especially rich in soro* 
ef the mineral substances found in and required by planis, and pro> 
duce soils wtiich with special treatment will prove fcxtils and piefita- 
b le to the cuhivator. 

k That oiheas ara especially defective insome of ihase snhstanrf% 
and form soils which are naturally unpaoductive.. 

». That some abound in all the kiials of miaesal 

planis requira, and yet yiekl soils which ara naturally unfertile. 

I. RxiATiests er GxeLeoT re Agricvlttux. 

From anv one of these general topics, I might select beantiAil ex> 
amplesef the dose beariugsof seieuce upon pro&able forming — but 
time does not pcrmii me to illustrats in detail any one of the general 
relations to which I have referred. A fow observatioua.. however.,, 
in reference to the special applications of Geok^y and Chemistry,, 
will neitheadelaiftaaloag, nor yMwe^ i believe, generally uuialer* 
eating. 

In reference to Geologv, I coidd have wiahed to point out to ynn 
the venr ck»e eoonomi<»l comiectiou which leccni discoveriea have 
establisned between practieal gedegy and practical agriculture- 
how the roanafaetuse and abundance ef valuable manures, for ex- 
ample, is aciually depeadani on the progieas of ^ologieal diaeovery. 
I mnai be npntenl, however^ with a brief allaaion to the geology of 
the UniteoSmiee. 

There an few eoimlries, indeed, whioh mora deaity than you* 
own, ^low the rolationa which geology bears to agriculture in all iln 
branches. Your wide pmiiiea axe naturally distinguished from your 
vast forest lands, by the charoeter of iheir soilsy aiA these again by 
the geological structive of foe regions over which they extend, ana 
from which they ais generally derived. The broad treeless zone of 
calcareous mail, or rotten limestone— ealled foe prairie or cane brak» 
country — ^whioh crosses Alabama in an east and west diraction,*^ 
owes ite nattaral nakedness to foe dry, waterless, chalky depneits«. 
wfaifih for a depfo of hmidreds of feel form tkM» uppermost rocks ot 
foe conntrv ; and the tenacious, soapy, unctuous quality of the aoila^ 
wifo which the carriage wheeu of iravellera in that State, ill wet 
weather, bee o me fomiliar, ia owi^g to foe now cease. 

So your amies of difieriug timber, aa you aseoid from foe attuTtal 

• LjeU'a Second Viiit to foe UuiMi Stale^ ^ 41< aa. 
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•^vampt of the shorct in your •onthern tiiitet, aercMi the Mtceae aiid 
cretaeeow beds lo the mica cSile, gncm and i^ntte of the Appala- 
chian ehaiu, are the eoaseqtteacea aud indieations of diveraitiee in 
Ijeelogkal 0iract«re. Tlie swamp willow, the cypreasee, {fkyeides 
«iid distkka) the swamp hickory, the freen palmetto, the tall ma^- 
ndia, the red mi^e, and the couoti wood of the lowest swampy 
wpm — the hickory, oak. roa«iiolia, beech, woltial, talip tree, aiid hol- 
ly, of the dry, uUiivial Dlad«>-lhe perpetual piiies of the tenmry (eo- 
cene) SBiida— the naked |)rairte of tne cretaceous marls— and the 
mixed oaks, hickory aiid pines which appear on the primary roclE*— 
«ll these eoiies of ^iflcrein timber indicate the Haiural connection of 
the vegetaiiou of a district with the nature of the rocks on which h 
cedts. 

Nor are tbete gedogical relations of vecetaUe life witbooi their in- 
fluence on the daily movements of your eniAing population. I have 
elsewhere dhown how directly the movemeuM. the tiaturat expansion 
I may call it, of our first class farmers in {Scotland, is net only influ- 
enced but actually, as it were, prescribed, by the feolof ieal charac- 
ter of the district in which they have beei« broufht up and to which 
Ihey inteiad to move.* So it is am^nsr you. ** Those whofo soulb- 
wwdsfrom Virginia to North aiii ^onih Carolina, and thence to 
Georgia and Alabama fallow, as by instinct, the correspoiiduig zones 
«f country. The iahabitiuits of tlie red son of the granitic region 
keep to their oak and hickory ; the * crackers' of the tertiary pine 
barrens, to their lig^ht wood j and those who iiihabn the iieweai geo- 
logical formations in the sea iatands, to their fish mid oysters."t 

And to this iUunralion of a fact, which may be proved, I believe, 
by observtion in every country of the globe, t<ir Charles Lyell, adds 
a sentence^ from whMh I am sure you will at once draw an impon- 
taiK, practical lesson. ** On reachn^ Texas, all these different das- < 
aes are at finufti, because the cretaceous strata in that country con- 
atsi of a hard, compact, siliceous limestone, which defies the diecom- 
posinr action of the atmosphere, aixl Ibrms table Imids of bare rock, 
eiilirely unlike the marls, day and sand, of tl» same age, m Ala- 
b«ima." 

The tillers of the red land, of the pine barrens, of the marahy prai- 
ries, and of the aea island swamps, are equally at a loss when they 
migrate to a country of which the soils and surface differ from all 
Ihey have left. A«d how is this ? Becanse they have no AmiliaritT 
with those general principles of chemical science on which all cul- 
ture on all soils depends — because, if they wish to continue the same 
kind of tillage, and on soils similar to those they have left, they have 
not such a knowledge of the general principles of Geology as would 
enable them at once to say, to this or to that country, I must go, tor 
there alone am I Ukely to fiud them. 



In ray own country, I hare been acciudomed to press upon the ag- 
ricultaral community the importance of such geological knowledge 
to ihem, because of the numerous colonies we possess in all parts of 
the world, and because of the swarma of emigrants we yearly send 
cff to snbdne and people them 4 But to you whom I now address, 
who already occupy, or in connection with kindred blood are desti- 
ned to subdue and people nearly lialf a world — how much more im- 
portant must such knowledt^e be ! Your westward movemem will 
esotinue for many generatroiis, and how much surer will the way to 
aaealth be to your hardy pioiteers, if they have been taught in their 
early homes, not only only how to choose land, but where to locAc 
tor the kind they wish to buv, and how to till it best, whatever it may 
be, when it has come into their poaseMiou. 

I ought, peili^pa, to apoltvise for saying so much oil this solgect. 
To you, wito have expended so much public money and so large a 
measure of talent in developing the geaogical structure and iiniural 
resources of this and other stales, it maj' appear presumptuous in me 
to urge IWther upon your attention, what you have show that you 
already so fully appreciate. I may plead as an excu/«e, that in a 
country whew adl a«stion oriarinntes, and all power centres in tlie 
masses, a brief discussion of the sntijiect befbre a great meetiiijg like 
this, may hdp new listetiers towards a proper general estimation of 
fke practical value of science — and that what I have said will not 
lail m being useAd to scientific agrioultnre. if it coiivuice a single 
undecided voter in this great commonweanh of the worth of those 
aids which science oflersyou, in developing the resources of the soil. 

II. Relatiohs or Chemistst no AoaiciiLTuax. 

Permit me now to say a few words on die sntgect of chemiMry , in 
itt relations to agriculture. 

The special applications of this science, as many of you are al- 
ready aware, are far too muhipiied to admit even of eimmerotion. 
Of the practical ends wliieh have been more or less perfectly attain- 
t^ by means of ehemiatry, I might memion such general ones as 



1st. la what generai exhauflioncoiisisU, how it is produced, and 
it may be repaired? 

■9d. In what $peridl exhaustion eonsista, how it is brought ^bout, 
4^her naturally or artificially, and how it is to be corrected ? 

dd. What piaiits, in general requketo make them rrow-wdl ? 

4th. What manures ou^t to eontiiu, to be generally serviceable ; 
what, with a view to special purposes, they ought specially to eon- 
ttin; and how they are to be artificially prep«red? 

Bm sueh topies are too general and indefinite to make a sore Im- 

Cession on the mind of the nraeiieal fturmer, in the brief moments I 
ve spent in enumerating them. 

I mention Airther., therefore, such specjal points as the following :— 
1st. How to bring crops to eailier ripeness in late and elevBte(i(fiB- 
tticts. 
9d. How to reduce the straw producing tendeocy of the land. 
9d. How to hasten or promote, or to push forwam laggard, yellow, 
imd stunted vegetation. 

* See an article in the Edinburgh Review for March, 1849. 
t LprelPs l?econd V sit to the Uhiied States, p. 110. 
"^t See the Au<hoi^» JSIemMU of AgrkuUiinil ChdmUtrjf aad Ofph' 
g9t Ftfti^ Edition, p. filfi. 



4lli. How to strengthen the ftraw of your grass crops, where thay 
are liable to be laid. 

9lk> How to fill the ear and make it larger, where long culuure or 
namral novelty has reduced its size. 

6lh. How to improve the 4leAcieiit feeding quality of tuniep, and 
other root crops, when grown on nraasy land. 

7lh. To quicken the oi^anic matter in dettd, deaf, or peaty soils, 
and make it available for the nourishment o( plants. 

Ml. To prepare artificial mamires, which shall nourish any crop 
on any available aoU. 

Ml. To promote growth on «loio, and to retard it on quirk soils. 

lOlh. On newly brought up suiwoils, and on trenched land, what 
manures ought to be used, and why. 

11th. Why a rotation or manures, as it is eidled by practical men, 
is necessary, and where. 

IMi. That the use of lime to a certain extent, and la a prudent 
way, is necessary to the highest fertility. 

19lh. That saline and nearly all other manures, do more good upoa 
liglit and open, tluui they do upon stiff and close soils, and why. 

14th. How to ecoiiomiiie the consumpt ion of vegetable food, and 
to adapt it to the purpose for which an animal is fed. 

16th. How to prevent the disease called^ager* and ion in rartiept 
and other roots, and how to render mfldew and ague equally rare. 

To <io these and many similar things ecoiiomicallv, skilfully, and 
with mor^ or less success, are amonv the practical ends to whi'*h 
chemical investigations have already led us. 

They also sopuy anaweia to many practical questions, such as : — 

tst Why cabbage crops so greatly exhaust the soil, and how meli 
exhauatiou is to Le'^repaired ? 

Slid. Why tares cut green exhaust the land, and give inferior 
wheat? 

9d. Why tares are seldom good after crops of clover ? 

4th. Why Ihne produces a more marked effect on one soil than it 
does upon another ? 

5th. Why one variety of lime is more usefiri generally, or hi parti- 
cular dMiricts on particular fiurnis snd fields, than another ? 

Of special points and questions, I could enumerate many more, fa 
regard to which chemistry may be said to have been, or to be capa- 
ble of becoming, of obvious money value to the farmer. Even to 
such of you, however, as have not much attended to this subject, the 
above examples will sufRcieutly indicate both the kind of connection 
which exists between practical agriculture and practical chemistry ; 
and the kind of uses to which such scientific knowledge may here- 
al^er be put, in advancing the important an, which it is the first wish 
of this great Society, and the individual interest of many of iu mem- 
bers moet tealously to promote. 

Limits or H OMAR Skills — But in dwelling upon and illustratiiig 
what is already in the power of man, and wbot he hopes to attain in 
reference to agriculture through tiie akis of science, I woukl not for- 
get to acknovrtedge how very limited his knowledge ia, and how liee- 
ble his capacities after all. 

A mysterious ftmgus attacks the potato, and for yeare ^neada 
Ihmhie and misery, and discontent ana depraasion, among millions of 
iudnstrioos farmera. 

A minute fly, season after season, hovers over our wheat fields, 
and from entire provinces and slates almost banishes the cultivation 
of our most important grain. 

A long continued drouth, sueh aa half a centur]^ past has scareely 
seen, dries up our meadows and pastures, anu drives Oie farmer to 
his wits end, to obtain winter sustenance for hk necessary stock. 

Sueh things as these ought to prevent ua from boasting of our 
kiiowled^e,"and to enforce upon us tliat piety and humbleness of 
spirit wluch rural occupations themselves so naturally foster — while 
at the same thne they i4iouhi not reftrahi us from any effort or inqui- 
ry by which the evils themsdves may be mitigated or removed. 

It is possible— nay it is almost withui the bomids oX a reasonable 
expectation— that the same hitellectnal research which has given im 
dominion over the proud waves — has made cut the laws by which 
hurricanes are regulated— has already almost IVeed us from their 
most fierce influences— and has fofced the fiery lightning to descend 
harmlessly hom heaven— that the same researeh may finally free ua 
from the visitations o( the fungtis and the insect, and may place the 
dreary dromhs of summer under reascmible comrd. Such hopea 
we may entertain, not as sonrees of pride, but as stimulants to exer- 
tion — for in so ^atly rewarding the pest exereites of our intellectual 
powers, the Deitv obviously intends still l\irther to excite us to study 
and extract gooa from the living and dead things of uattue, over 
which he has given us a general dominion. 

Obstacles to Pkooskss.— There are, however, in every conn- 
try, ceitain obstacles which oppose themselves to the progress of 
scientific agriculture, as a brancn of knowledge, or to its practical 
apidication in the improvement of the soil. 

1 do not refer to those physical or local obstacles c^ climate . ele- 
vation above the sea, low prices, distance from markets, and so on: 
but tn those social aivt class obstacles which, in so many places, and 
in so many ways, interfere not only with the rapid extension of our 
knowledge, bm with the diffusion of what we already possess as to 
the api^lratioii of science to the rural arts. I may enumerate as be- 
longiiiglo obstacles of this kind : 

IsL The aversion to theory, as it is called, which is so generallT 
professed bv practical fanners in most countries of the worfci. Radi 
aud hasty tneorising in regard to agriculture, it is ri^ht to rQcct; the 
error lies hi eonfoundhig with such theory every thing that does not 
appear to hear directly npon the more common operations of iba 
farm— as if chemistry, or the chemist for example, could be of no 
use to the farmer, because he does not hrterfere with the handling of 
the dow— or widi the shape and management of tlie drill machine, 
or the harrow. 

9d. The small amount of talent hhherto in all countries considered 
necessary to fit a man to become an excellent former. This not on- 
ly lowers the general education and attainments of the agricultural 
elav, and the eaiimation in which they ore held — but it unfits them, 
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as a body, reacfily to appreciate the labor»> or lo litten to the cotiiMeii 
or' meu of ncietice, however prudent ajid practical ihey nay be. 

9d. The special deficiency, anioiiff all grades of the agriculfiual 
coramuiiity, (iu Uig^Iajul among luucuonla^ among teaaula aad among 
lahoreia,) of any iu*truciion iu tlie elemeulary parts of those branch* 
es of knowledge by Which the priuibiples of agnculture are ea|»eciai* 
ly iUualraied. 

4tii. The extreme sob-divisiou of the laiid, which ymx may not see 
in this oouutry /br rotuty generations, but which already exists as a 
great evil in some of the countries of Europe. It prevenls the use 
of improved impleineiiki, and therefore the eneovragemeui of agri- 
cultural mechanics — because the farmer is too poor to buy anythuMf 
but the merest uece^suries. li prevents alio the purchase of ma- 
nures, uulorul or artificial, to any extent — ^the employment of paid 
labor in farming — and generally all those forms of improvement 
which demand an outlay of capital, or to which the occupation of a 
considerable breadth ol laud i* a necessary pre-requisite. 

6lh. An obstacle peculiar to your country, and lo its present tran- 
siiioii stale — and it is really a serious obstacle to improvement'-istbe 
feeble local attachment bv which tlie proprietws cf tlie m<Mre newly 
settled did'ricu are bouna to their farms. This appears in the fact 
that ao many of your farms are for sale. Few families have yet be- 
come 90 attached to their locations as to be unwilling to sell tbem, if 
a fair offer be made. The head of the family truMs to his own skill 
to do better elsewhere for all his household, with the money for 
which they may be iiokl. This state i>f things will peseaway as age 
creeps over your comraonwealtlis and institutions, but iu the meai>- 
liiue it operates as a serious hindrance to the expenditure of money 
in enibeiiishinetu or in costly improvements, which might possibly 
not enhance, iu a proportionate degree, the value cf these properties 
ill the inurkei. 

1 merely mention these social obstacles, for altboogh some of them 
do, as 1 am informed, exist to a ccrtuiu extent in tins State of New 
York, yet 1 would rather express my high opinion of the much good 
I have foaud anwug you, tluui appear to detract from vour iust de- 
serts, by diacoveriug and commeiuiug upon wants and oefects which 
in your huny to get foiward, you huve as yet scarcely hud time to 
discover, much less to supply or remove. 

Kncocragsxbnt to Ag&icultukai, Scikzvcb IK THK UnrrvD 
8TAT£s.-Of the ^od I see, fur example, I may specify the eidignt- 
ened desire exhibited by your several Staf fovtmnumUj to promote 
the applications of science to your home agncuUure, as it is striking- 
ly shown in the uumerotis surveys and reports whieh they have 
caused to be made and published, in respect lo the geology aiul agri- 
cultural capabilities o( the several parts o( the Uiuou. In this re- 
spect your .siute of New York occupies a most distu^uished posi- 
tion, and iu inliabitauts will no doabi reap from their well directed 
exeriions, a rich harvest of deserved fruiL 

Again— this great Agricultural Fair, the iix^emenls sod iitock 
here exliibited, the countless numbers who have entered the show 
yanl to see them, and who now surround vis-— impress upon a foreign 
visito , the obvious usefulness and eificieiit management of your Am- 
ricultural Societies, how much they are doing, and how zealously 
they are supported. To tliose at a distattce, who cannot look upon 
you with tiieir own eyes, your aiuiual publications speak. I have 
mytteli' been botli inieresteu and instructed by the former vohunea of 
the Transactions of your Society, and I have heard them, iu a pub- 
lic meeuiis in Scollaiid, most highly spoken of, and favorably con- 
trasted with tlie published proceedings, even of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. It gives me pleasure to express 
ray opinion, that the volume for the present year is not only equal to 
its predecessors, but conmiiH matter highly creditable to the Socie- 
ty, and useful to the advancement of scientific agriculture. 

Farther — The interest which, as individuals, you take in the pro- 
motion of agriculture, by the acquisition and application of new 
knowledge, may be gathered from two circumstances— ;/Sr«(y from the 
establishment and liberal endowment of ciiaits of science iu connec- 
tion with agriculture, by private parties, iu two, at least, of your 
state ttuiverSilie*— a liberaliiy at once most patriotic and moa\ judi- 
ciously applied; and ««co/u/, from the causes which led to the recent 
visit to Europe of your countryman, Mr. Colmxk. Him we were 
led to liH)k upon as a deputy from the individual farmers of this and 
the adjoiiiiug states^ to the fanners and agricultural assemblies of 
Ureal Bnlikin — for it was your uidividual encouragement and sub- 
scripiioiM, I believe, and those of your societies, which uiduced and 
enabled him to cwne among us. As your deputy, he wa* every 
where received— ^very where kindly. I believe, as so kiikd-hearted 
a mail de»er\-ed to be — and every where with a desire to rive him 
tlie fullest information on every sulgeot that might be useAiT to you. 

Gentlemen, iu the minds of some of your countrymen whom 1 
have met, uoi so I hope ui yours, a wrong impression exists as to the 
feelings of my countrymen towards you aa a community, or as indi- 
viduais. We do nol envy or revret your rapid growth and prosperi- 
ty as a people — we are proud 01 it. We do not dislike you ukdividu- 
ally— we are predisposed^ rather, 10 see good in you and to like you. 
Wouiever sour men on either side ot the water may say, you may 
rest assured that tliere is a corner in almost every heart at home, 
wliich especially warms towards tlie North American, whether 
A-om the Colonies or from the Stales, and a warm seat at many a 
fire side, if he will come and occupy it It may be old fashioned, 
gentlemen, but we all still tliink at home that blood is thicker than 
water, and if any of you doubt it. we beg you, like Mr- Colmax, to 
eome omong us, and honestly aoct frankly to try >vhether it is so or 

BOL 

If I were asked to ^ive a special reason why a knowledge of the 
■cientific principles of agriculture is more necessary among you than 
amonir any other exi.fiiiig people, I woukl mention the great extent 
of your territorial dominion, hiuI the varied soils, climates and cul- 
tures, which your petipte eiiL-ouuter, as your dominion over the for- 
est and prairies exteiids. When you lake this (^ct in connec-tion 
With an (iilier, which is no leiw familiar to you. that a general set of 
your pupulalicm, hke a great moving tide, is ccirryuig them lowanU 



the sottih and wesi eo that the old tiUafe and cropoof one year aro 
ofteik deserted by the mover for a new form of tillage, and the cul- 
ture of new crops in the next — ^you will see how useful W the shift- 
ily agriculturist himself it must be, and hew beut^ficial 10 the whol» 
eommunity, that he should possess some degree of familiarity with 
ihooe principles, uot only of Geology to which 1 have already made 
especiaiullnsion, but of Chemistry and Botany also, whieh shall ena^ 
bks him in whatever circumslouees of soil, ef cliomie os of tillage 
he is lARced, to make the most of the advantage* he happens to pos. 
»em—io overcome most easily and most economically the difficultieo 
he may have to encounter — and to employ at ouce his head and 
kmds with skill iu bettering his local coudiuon. 

As an agricnltiiral people, you possess mauy advantages cner tho 
nations ttf Euiopc. Voa are not old euou^ to have acqairea dis- 
trict and state preindiees^ which are difficuk to overcome, aua whicb 
iu many parts of Europe, long oppose, suecessfnlly, the imporlatiou 
of improvemeuts from abroad. 

1 may mention, ao a most intelligible ilnstration, the intxoductioik 
of implements imported from other coouiries^ which in Europe is a 
very slow process. 'J'he swing plow of Scotland, for example,, 
ha* made its way uito many dislricl* of Eiiglaud, has been exteu- 
sively introduced snio some pacts of France, Holland, Sweden, and 
cveu into Poland and Russia. But into Germany, where attach- 
ment to the old tools and methods is so very strong, it makes its way 
very tardily. And I advert to tliis iiielrunieut— this (biadamental in- 
strument, I may call it, of the practicfal farmer — becanse I find if 
mentionodto your credit, by a German writer, that the swing plough 
has had a much more willing and ready reception among you thais 
among his own couutrymeU) and that Germany has akeaoy received 
many excellent swing plows from America.* 1 have seen plow 
irons of Scottish mauufacturej iu use iu various parts of North 
America. It is said that plow irons in considerable quantities aro 
now exported firora the States iu considerable numbers to England. 

Whatever is good iu other couitries, you aro very much iu a con- 
diition to adopt at ouce. You have, as I have said, fewer old forma 
to break through, old methods to abandon, o]d tods to lay aside, and 
old rules aiid regulations lo abolish. Above aU, as propriciofa, yoa 
work every man for himself and for the profit of his family. Not 
only are feudal superiorities, servitudes, serfdom and tithes, uitkuown 
among you, but even rents are not, as' with us, to be made up oa 
two dark days of every year. What ought to stand in the way then 
of your rapid prt^reas ut this most important art ? 

Another great advantage possessed by the agiiculturiBts of thin 
country, you will both uiidenrtand and estimate. A« a nation yoa 
commence your agricultural career at the point which we have at- 
tained. The eminence which we have reached aAer long cUmbing, 
you start from. You have the benefit of all our kuowlcage aud ex- 
perience, and — ^unwearied with pre vioua labor, or aatisfiea with tho 
idea, as loo many of our farmers are, that yon have already douo 
very much — you must progress beyond what we have at preaent at- 
tained to. And with the intellect aud energy you inherit, you must 
aud will proffress. It cauuot (ail indeed to prove a great blessing u> 
maukiud at large, that so many new miiida^ miftttered by old re- 
straints of prtgudice or partial legislation, or conventional custom, 
are now djrecied in this country towards the varied arts of social 
life. Ktfpecially must intellectual exertion 011 your part, in reference 
to any of the arts of lifts, benefit os ui Great ^Britain— whom a com- 
mon parentage, individual ties of bloody aud a unity of speech, con- 
nect, and whom uow the broad Atlantic, more than bridged over, 
blmcwt brings together again into a common home. What yoti 
think, reacts upon our thoughts ; what you speak, insensibly aflects 
our speech ; and your literature aud ours, are read aud have their 
influence iu both countries. What each oiscoveni sooner becomes 
property of the other, than in the case of luitious who speak differ- 
cut tongues; and a step in advance on either side of the Atlantic, 
carries the arls of the other side aloiis with it. We are not selfish — 
perhaps I might say we are emineuif)' unselfish — iu wishing you to 
become agricultural improvers. But of all ihe arts, it may be said 
more truly of agriculture than of any oilier, that it is of no country 
The producer of the common staff of human life, ought &i all itn 
perfeciioi^ to be the common property of all. Iu ri%ailinf each other 
m our endeavoFB to push fotwwrd this highest art of life, Britain and 
America will be striving only which cau do meet fbr the human race. 
And if we in Britaui should benefit hereaAer by tiie advances yoa 
are destined lo make, — beyond what you have obtained from us,— -it 
will enable as only the more speedily to aid in ctifiusii^ a knowledge 
of these advances aroong- the other nations of the globe. 

What is the moral of this disooorse— what its imBkedSaie am)lic»- 
tion to you whom I have the honor to address ? 

Is there improvement any where—let it be seen among yon. In 
there agricullnml progress any where— yon ouffat not to siand still. 
Are Ihuo means of bettering the mods of culture any where— yoa 
poseess the same. I» there greater knowledge any where — ^it i* 
within yoar reaeh. Is there energy and determination any where 
— ^tiieae qtialitiea are uiherited in as great strength by yon as by any 
other people, la tlie dimnie favorable any whete for special kiadn 
of culture— you possess all eliantca. and may lake a leaf from th« 
fhrmiitg book of every country. Is knowle(%e necessary anywhem 
— it is so among you ; if uot because of an over-crowded, yet be- 
cause of a constantly moving, and at present rather relrograoe agri- 
cultural populatioii. 

And if iu oonseqneaee oT its piogreasive tendency, the Teuton 
Mood of the Anglo Saxon shade, la dinttned, as some believe, to coo. 
q«er aud possess this vast eonlineut fh>m sea to sea ; it is surely the 
wish and purpose of the Deity, that such possesMon shoald be made 
n source of happiness both to the ruling and lo the ruled, awl a meau* 
of furtheruig at the same time, that general advancement of the ho- 
man race which all philauthro|tttis so oidemiy anticipate. 

* Utbtr Englisdit Idmdwirlkuhafi von A. von WtAhtrUu, StllKI* 
Caid,lS4S.p.aL 
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BuL thin ooigotfied happiiwM and ptog;retiioo demand th« coustam 
aids of uagmtfutiiif knowledge. In your western migrraiious, you 
liMMl bear wUh yoo, lo ptani oa your aew Mil, the aria and aoieneea 
and daily diacoveriea oi the eaai; aud Uim will populauoia and dv- 
iUaation extend loffetber to tiie shorea of the wide Pacific. 

And amonj[ the branches of knowled^ which yoa will most nae- 
fulty earry with you, those which relate to the arts of rural life, will, 
above all others, contribute largely lo the temporal welfare or your 
apreadittg peo|ile. That which we know iu Eng^laiid, you soon learn 
to master and apply here ; and what is known in the Empire i^iate, 
ought, in like manner, to diflbse itsell' hence over the vast dominioiu 
of your great confederacy 

'llioug^ I have coii«idend H my diMy, in conformity with your re- 
quest, to lay before yutt the observationa I have put together in the 
preseiu addreat— ii would be presarapluous iu me, aAer what I have 
seen in this show-yard, and ui lliis ciiy, to sup^Mise lliat any ihijig I 
covld say, would maleriaHv hasten the progress of agriculture among 
vou, or turn you into any better paths thiui those you have already 
begun to follow. If any man wishes an evidence of what you are 
in eaerg>', ai<d what you are capable of in action, let him come to 
SyracuM, and look around him. It was broug ht as an action against 
the ancient Romans, that they made a country desolate, and called 
that peace, ft is the nobler praise of the rreat modem Republic, 
that you find a countrydesolaie, and cover n with people— a wilder- 
ness, and you plant it with fertile farms— furnished with rare wig- 
wam euearapments, and yon strew it over vrith splendid palaces and 
great cities. Euerfl[y, discernment, constructive udent and adminis- 
trative skill, must an be united to accomnlish such results, so rapidly, 
to safely, so securely. I thank vou tor inviting me to come among 
you, that I might see all this, aju might engoy the gratification which 
the sight of progress of such a kind imparts. It will be to me a 
source of famre satbfaction, if I shall be able, on reflection, to be- 
lieve that my visit to yonr country has in any way contributed to 
the Aurther or more safe advancement among you of that pursuit, 
which is the surest support of luUioiis— whether iu the 04d Worid or 
in the New 
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Animal JHisetiiig* 

The New* York State Ag. Society convened in the 
Assembly Chamber, at 12 o'clock on Wednesday, the 
l6th Jan., 1850 — the President not having arrived, 
on motion of B. P. Johnson, Esq., Hon. John P. 
BsEKMAN, ex-president, was called to the chair. 

B. P. Johnson, Esq., Secretary of the Society, 
read the annual report of the Executive Committee, 
detailing the operations of the Board for the past 
year, which was listened to with great interest. 
Their labors have been, in every respect, eminently 
•Qcceasfal, and it is believed that the influence and 
usefulness of the society is rapidly extending, not 
only over our own state, but to most of the other 
states. 

The report, on motion of Mr. Chkxveb, was ac- 
cepted, and ordered to be embodied io the Transac- 
tions of the Society. 

L. TucKXR, the Treasurer of the Society, read 
his annual report, showing these general results: — 

Rkcsipts. 

BaLinih0tr«aaanrf Jaa.l7, 1849, 9433 55 

Sale of mortgage given for money previously loaned,. . . . S,000 00 

From the State Treaanry, 8S3 23 

For memberships at anniMl mectiug, 9700 

Imeresi on investments, 250 00 

Temporary loan, 503 61 

Receipu at State Fair at Syracus«L 6,144 55 

Jolm A. Taiuior, ]iMti>rd, CoDn.»ror extra priae on Shacp» 100 00 
Sundry other soma, amounting to 79 50 

•13,674 44 

PATMaHTI. ' 

Debts of 1848, $3,037 15 

Premiums, , 4^397 68 

Salary and travelling expenses of the Seeretary, aJid sala' 

ry of Messenger, • 1,410 86 

Expenses connected with the State Pair, • 703 79 

Repayment of loan, 600 00 

On account oi Library and Museum — ^Repaica of Af riaul» 

rai Rooms— Incidental Expexises, Jkc, Jkc, 1,334 66 

10,573 14 
Balance m Treasury, Jan. 16^ 1850, • < 9,101 30 

•13.074 44 

Ot Bfiotion of Mr. Enos, the report was accept- 
ed, aa4 ordered to be printed with the Transactions. 
On motion of Mr. T. C. Pbtsas. it waa ordered 



that a committee of three from eaeh judicial dis- 
trict be appointed, to report the names of officers of 
the Society, and to recommend the place for holding 
the next Annual Fair. 

On motion of Mr. T. Smith, the delegations 
from each judicial district, were directed to select 
their respective members of the committee. 

The several district delegations then retired to se- 
lect their committees, which duty having been per- 
formed, and the names reported, the nominations 
were confirmed. 

Mr. Fabd£e, before this committee, desired to 
present a resolution in accordance with instructions 
from his county, urging that two fairs be held next 
year — the State to be divided into two districts with 
reference to them. He stated that the county So- 
ciety of Wayne had adopted this plan, and with 
great advantage, and desired to see the same thing 
by the State Society — and chiefly because the ten- 
dency would be to keep up the interest in these fairs, 
by holding them every year both in the eastern and 
western parts of this state. 

Mr. Chsxvbr suggested that this could not be 
done without an alteration of the Society's consti- 
tutioB— and perhaps the assent of the Legislature. 
It would also be equivalent to dividing the Society 
into two. But, in any event, it was a matter with 
which the committee just appointed had nothmg to 
do, unless the Society had the power thus to divide 
itself, and should do so. If that was done, the com- 
mittee should know it before acting. 

Mr. Pardee explained that the proposition was 
not to diyide the Society, or to have two organisa- 
tions — but on the contrary, that its union should be 
continued, and that under one organization two fairs 
should be held each year. 

Gen. Veils moved a referenee of the matter to 
the committee just appointed. 

Mr. Sherwood suggested a special committee—- 
it being a matter of eonsiderable interest at the 
west. 

Mr. T. C. Peters moved to lay the whole sub 
ject on the table, which was agreed to. 

Recess until 4 o'clock, P. M. 

Tout o* clock ^ P. 3f. 
Mr. Enos, of Madison, from the nominating 
committee, reported the following persons as offi- 
eers of the Society for the present year, and they 
were unanimously agreed to, by ballot, by the Socie- 
ty:— 

President— E. P. PRENTICE, Albany 

Vice Preaideut*— Ambkosc otswrs, New-York; Lawn O 
MoKAis, Westchester; Anthony Van BsaoxN, Greene; Z. C. 
Platt, Clinton; J. B. Bubnkt, OuondHij^; E.C. Frost, Chemung ; 
Olivsk PiizLrs, Ontario ; Nklson Van Nssa, Chautanqae. 

CoffresmMiding i<eeretary— B. P. Johnson. 

Recoraing 8ecretarv — J . McD. Mclntyre. 

Treasurer — Luther Tucker. 

Bxccative Commiftee-^B. B. Kirttand, J. J. l^ele. H. WmndtSi 
A. Thompson, Henry Wa^r. 

The same committee) to whom was also referred 
the question of selecting a suitable place for hold- 
ing the next Cattle Show and Fair of the Society, 
reported in favor of holding it at Albany, if the oU 
tisene furnish funds sufficient to erect such build* 
inge, &c., as the executive committee may require 
for the purpose ef the Society. 

Mr. BtTTTEnriELD's resolution relative to holding 
a four days' fair, was referred to the executive com- 
mittee. 

A communication was then read from James Cow* 
DEir, Esq., American Consul at Glasgow, inform- 
ing the Society of a fair to be held in London, for 
the ezfaibitUm of the industry and arts ef all nations, 
d wring the enmmet of 1851. and expressing the hope 
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tkat American arts, manafactures, fcc., ko.; woald 
be well represented. 

Also, a resolution by Mr. JoHirsoir, inviting the 
agricalturists, manufactarers, meohaaios, Sus., to 
prepare for the exhibition, and offering the aid of 
the Society, so far as their powers extended, to fa- 
cilitate those who might be desirous of competing at 
the exhibition. 

Mr. Petebs suggested that this Society send to the 
said fair all the various samples of Indian corn raised 
in this country. 

Mr. Baldwin hoped the Society would not con- 
fine itself to the samples of Indian corn raised in 
the country, but send other articles to this great 
gathering of nations. He hoped, not only that ar- 
ticles would be sent, but that the Society itself 
would be represented there. He spoke of this as 
being the first meeting to which the mother country 
had invited us, and trusted all parts of the Union, 
especially the Empire State, might be well repre- 
sented on this great and glorious occasion. 

A motion was made to refer the subject to a se- 
lect committee, but was subsequently withdrawn, 
and the entire matter, toge her with a resolution by 
Mr. BuTTEBFiELD, recommeuding to the exeontive 
committee to offer a premium of $100 on such arti- 
cle as takes a premium at said fair, was. 

On motion of Mr. Foots, referred to the execu- 
tive committee with power. 

A communication was received from I>r. Les, of 
the Washington Agricultural Rooms, in relation to 
distributing agricultural- tracts. Referred to the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Peters offered a resolution, directing the 
executive committee to ask of the Legislature, in 
addition to their annual appropriation, the sum of 
$250 for improving the library ol the Society, and 
$150 for the Museum. Adopted. 

Mr. Smith offered a resolution directing this So- 
ciety to memorialise Congress for the establishment 
of an Agricultural Bureau. 

The resolution was ably sustained by Mr. Bald- 
win, and adopted. 

Mr. Cheevxr gave notice of a resolution to 
amend the Constitution of the Society in such a 
manner as to retain ex-officio Presidents of the So- 
ciety upon the executive committee. 

Upon this announcement of a notice, a protracted 
debate sprung up, and was continued until the ad- 
joXirnment. 

The Society again convened at the Capitol in the 
evening, and listened to an excellent lecture by 
Prof. Johnston, on the connection of Chemistry 
with Practical Agriculture. 

Thurtdayf Jan. 17.— The Society met at their 
Rooms, at 10 o'clock, when the reports of several 
committees were read, premiums paid, and a variety 
of other business transacted , — after which they ad* 
journed to meet at the Capitol in the evening. 

At half-past seven, the President, Hon. John A. 
Kino, called the meeting to order. Af^er the read- 
ing of some reports not previously made, the Pre- 
sident delivered his valedictory address, which was 
listened to with great interest ; and at its oonolosion 
the President elect, E. P. Prentice, Esq., in a 
very appropriate manner, tendered the Society his 
thanks for the honor conferred upon him. 

Hon. J. P. Bebkman offered a resolution tender- 
ing the thanks of the Society to Mr. King for his 
ahlo and instructive address. 

Also to the other officers of the Society for the able 
discharge of their duties during the past year. 

Mr. Cheever offered a resolution tendering the 
thanks of the Society to Prof. Johniton for his 



eloquent address at the State Fair and for the able 

and interesting series of lectures recently delivered. 

Mr. Johnson offered the following resolutions, 

which were unanimously adopted: 

Rtsolvtd, That the roeraben of this Societj cheridi with deep re- 
ipecl the memory of the late Usii kt Colxan — a reatlemaa Umg 
aiid weU kuown for hi« active zeal in the cause of Agricultnral im- 
provement, aiid especially for the many iuterestiiur aiid inslnictive 
eflVtfious of his pea on the varioos branches of mru ecouoniy. 

Resolved^ Tbal we sincerely sympathize with the family of Mr. 
CoLMAM in the painful bereavemeiM they have sustaiued ; ami that 
the £iecretary forward lo them a copy of these resolutions. 

On motion , it was agreed that the Executive Com- 
mittee meet at the Society's Rooms at 10 o'clock on 
Friday rooming. 

The Society then adjourned. 

AWARD OF raKMlTTMS. 

Essays. — Connection of Science with Agriculture — adapted to 
Common School*— Prof. Johu P. Norton, of Yale CoUege, Conn., 
8100. 

History of Indian Com— Chasw Lewis Flint, West Rozbory, Ifaw 
saver Medal. 

Farms.— B. S. Salisbury, Jefferson county— eecond premsom, SiU 
ver Cup, $90— dd. Helim ^unou, Seneca county, Trans. 

Daixixs. — 1. Horace Ch^>p, HouseviUe, Lewis County, SQvw 
Cup, 850— a. John Udbert, Chemuiif , Silver Cup, $30. 

BvTTER.— Horace Clapp, Lewis county, Joseph Cary, Albany, 
John Holbert, Cherouitg', and Hector C. Tuthill, Cayuga county,— 
each a Silver Cup of the value of $15—3. Noah Hitchcock, Homer, 
Silver Cop, $10. 

WiXTKU Wheat.— Adam Clarke, West Dresden, YaSea county, 
48 bushels per acre, on fiO acres, $10. 

J. J. Tlioinas, Macedon, Wayne county— e^qperimeat as to the ri- 
pening of wheal, $5. 

SrsiKo Wheat.— Geo. R. Eells, Oneida county, SO bushels per 
acre, $15— f^. H. B. Bartlett, Paris, Oiteida county, 31 bushels per 
acre, $10. 

Rye.— David Conrad, Brunswick, Reus, county, 39 bnahcls per 
acre, $15. 

I:«DiAii Corn.— 1. E. R. Dix, Vernon, Oneida coonfy, 83 buriiein 
per acre, $aO— 8. Peter CfwptH, Jr., Hurley, Ulster oouuty, 80 budL 
p«r acre, $15. 

C. W. Eells, Wm. Baker, Augustus Flint, for samples of seed 
corn, vol. Trocs. to each. 

Barley.— 1. E. M. Bradley, Ontario county, 60| bushels per 
acre, $15 — 3. E. R. Dix, Veruun, Oneida county, 48 bushels per acre 
$10—3. Beu}. Enos, De Rtt>ter, Madisou county, 47 bush, per acr«, 
$5. 

Oats— Peier Crispell, Jr., 80 bushels per acre, $15—8. £. M. BrwU 
ley, $10. 

BircKWRBAT.— 1. Robert Bells, Oneida county, 33 bushels per 
acre, $10—8. Wm. Baker, Lima, LivingAon county, 80 bushels per 
acre, $d. 

Peas.— E. S. Salisbury, 27 bushels per acre. $10. 

Rapalje ft Briggs, Rochester, for samples or seed peas, Trans. 

Potatoes.— 1. Best quality, H. B. Bartlett, 858 busbcis per acru, 
(Carter's.) $15— C. W. Eclls, 846 bushels per acre, $10—3. Nelson 
Van Ness, Chautauque county, 818 bushels per acre, $5. Greatest 
quantity per acre, Martin Springer, Brunswick, Reus, county, 316 
bushels, $15. Aaron Kiiluni, Msxico, Oswego comity, 13 line vaxie- 
lies from seed, $10- 

RtTTA Bag A.— Joseph Hastings, Reus. Co., 084 bush, per acre, $10 

Carrots.— 1. E. Risley ft Co.. Predonia/Chautanque county. Ml 
bushels (00 lbs. per bush.) on hair an acre, $&— 3. Same 864 bushels, 
$6—3. L. B. Langworihy, Rochester, 576 bushels on half an acre, 
$4. 

John 8. (Sould, Albany, for fine specimens of cauUflonrers and 
squash, $3. 

Frcits.— JnplM.— J. C. Hubbaid, Troy, Mieh., Trans, and T1h>. 
mas' Fruit Culturist. 

L. P. Grosvenor, Pomfret, Ct., Trans, and Downing's " Fniitt," 

R. H. Brown, Greece, Monroe county. Trans. 

J. H. Walts, Rochester, Trans. 

J. D. Campbell, Rochester, Fruit Culturist. 

E. P. Prentice, Albany. Downing. 

H. A. Underhill, Macedon, Wayne county, Truw. 

R. J. Pardee, Palmyra, Dowtiing. 

Hiram Foster, Palmyra, Fruit Culturist 

Herman Wendell, Albany, Downing 

J. W. Bailev, Plaitsliurgh, Trans. 

B. Hodge, Buffalo, Trans. 

8. Morgan, Albany, Fruit Culturiat. 

Chas. RoBc. Waduncton county, Tirana. 

Elwanrer ft Barry, Rochester, Trent. 

Wm. Rogers, Wayne county. Downing. 

Dennis Clark, Waype county. Trans. 

Robert Paitersoni Perry, Wyoming oonnty, Fruit CalttuiM 

J. J. Viele, TJoy, Fruit Culturist. 

PlBOff.— S. Miller, Rochester, Fruit Culturist. 

OfnifMS.— >R. J. Paraee, Downiiw. 

Joseph Cary, Albany, Fruit CunurisL 



DC^ If yoti would not be forgotten ae soon a« j<m 
are dead, either write things worth readingi or da 
something worth writing. 
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Cana&t Gkass. — Q. N., Hobart, Del. County, 
N. Y. This grnaa will perfect its seed in this lati- 
tude. It isQsuaily sown in drills, with a machinei 
about one foot apart, requiring from sixteen to twen- 
ty quarts per aore. It is an annual, and the seed 
is sown at the same time of sowing spring grain, 
and ripens nearly at the same time, or rather later. 
The yield is from twenty to thirty bushels per acre. 
The straw is eaten by cattle and horses. 

Bebksuibx Hoos. — B. S., Greenwich, N. J. 
There are no full blood Berkshires in this neighbor- 
hood, and we are unable to say where they can be 
had. 

CoLXA. — N., Bridgeton, N. J. We have heard 
of no experiment with this plant in this country. 
If any one has tried it, we should like to know the 
results. 

Stumv Macrikc. — J. F. C, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The description of the article to which you 
refer, {Cultivator for 1846, p. 116,) evidently con- 
tains a mistake in regard to the length, which is 
there given as ** two feet." We regard it, howev- 
er, as a matter of little consequence, as the cut 
gives a definite idea of the form of the article, and 
it is obvious that it should be of such dimensions as 
will suit the siie of the stumps. We have seen 
such things used of various sizes. It is only stomps 
the roots of which are considerably decayed, that 
ean be taken out in this way; but fcr such the con- 
trivance answers well. 

Seeding land to Grass. — S. W., North Easton, 
N. Y. On lands of medium dryness, we have used, 
for one acre, eight pounds or four quarts red clover, 
eight quarts timothy or herds grass, and from half a 
bushel to a bushel (aooording to its cleanness) of 
red top. 

The White Snow-Bikd. — S. W. According to 
Dr. De Kat, this bird breeds mostly, high at the 
north, along the coast of Labrador, but has been 
known to breed in Massachusetts and Maine. In 
winter it comes down from the north, and is some- 
times seen as far south as Maryland and Virginia. 
It feeds on the seeds of weeds and grasses, which it 
finds above the snow. 

Ohio Mineral Paint.— A Farmer. The sub- 
stance of what we know in regard to this article, 
was given in our last volume, page 379. 

Food of Fowls. -*L, B., Clayton, N. Y. Fowls 
should have a variety of food. Indian corn, barley, 
buckwheat and wheat-screenings, may form the bulk 
of their food in winter ; but they should have some ani- 
mal food, such as butcher's oflal, and pure green 
vegetable food, as cabbages and potatoes; and also 
mineral matter, as lime, oyster-shells, bones, and 
gravel. 

Plaster.— C. H., Central Village, Ct. The 
qualities in plaster, to which its action as a fertili- 
ser are attributable, are undoubtedly dissipated, in 
•ome degree, by exposure to the weather; but with 
that which has been kept in casks, as you describe, 
we should not think the loss was very great. 

Colkan's European Aoricvltvre. — A. L., 
Gale's Ferry, Ct. Thii work is for sale by A. D- 
Phelps, Boston, and also at this office. It is bound 
ID two volumes, price $5. 

Gdano. — We believe the best sneoess has attend- 
ed the use of guano when sown just before a rain, 
or applied in solution. The proper quantity is 200 
to 300 lbs. per acre. 



Fish for Manure. — We believe it is considered 
best to make them into compost with peat or earth, 
to be applied when deoomposed. 

Proutt's Centre Draft Plow.— A. B. P., 
Boone Grove, Ind. We have never heard of these 
plows being used in any soil where they did not work 
clean ; and we are not aware of any objection to 
their use in ** the black, loose soil of the prairies." 

Tiles for Strawberry-reds. — J. I. K., Sing- 
Sing, N. Y. The tiles about which you inquire, are 
described in our volume for 1845, page 128. We do 
not know of any establishment where they are made, 
but it would be an easy matter to make a mould and 
have them made at any briok-yard, and burnt in a 
common kiln. 

Centrifugal Wind-mill. — J. P., Cape Vin- 
cent, N. Y. There is a mill of this kind, on a small 
scale, in use in this vicinity. We cannot tell how 
it answers for general purposes. Perhaps some of 
our correspondents, who have more knowledge of 
it, will inform us in regard to its operation. 

Ice-Houses. — O. L. D., Portage county, Ohio. 
It is best to build an ice-house with a double parti- 
tion, the space to be filled with tan-bark, or some 
non-conducting substance. The bottom should be 
covered a foot deep with small blocks of wood, and 
over these a covering of shavings. Some lay the ice 
on the shavings— others lay a floor to receive the ioe 
over the shavings. The ice should be packed as 
closely as possible. You will find a cut and des- 
oription of the plan adopted by the great ice-mer- 
chants of Cambridge, Mass., in oar volume for 1847, 
page 345. 

Charcoal and Limb. — £. C. J., Campbell 
Court-House, Ya. If your charcoal and lime are 
mixed together, and the lime is slaked, you may use 
with safety a bushel to each fruit tree of the sixe 
you mention. 

Wheat Drill. — W. S., Lahaska, Pa. The 
grain drills which are most distinguished, so far as 
we know, are the following: Sherman's, made and 
sold by J. W. -Sherman, Ontario, Wayne Co.; Pal- 
mer's, made by Fitch & Barry, Brockport; Graggs 
& Reynolds', made by O. Reynolds, Webster, Mon- 
roe Co.; BurralPs, made by T. B. Burrall, Geneva. 
Our acquaintance with the operation of these drills 
is not such as to enable us to say which is the best. 
We should be glad to hear from those who have tried 
difierent kinds. 



Abolition of Bull>fiqiits in Svain. — It is 
that measures are about to be taktn by the Junta 
General of Agriculture at Madrid, for the gradual 
suppression of Bull* fights, in oonsequenoe of their 
prejudicial effects on the interests and morality of the 
country. It is calculated that 4000 horses annually 
perish in Spain upon the horns of the bull, and in a 
oountry essentially agricultural like Spain, this con- 
tinued and cruel destruction of a useful animal, de- 
prives those who dedicate themselves to the culture 
of the soil, of a large amount of working power that 
might be applied to the augmentation of their pros- 
perity. The annual destruction of 1500 bolls in the 
various fights oelebrated throughout the Peninsolai 
destroys the best working breeds, impairs the quality 
of beef, impoverishes the milk markets, contributes 
to the decadence of pastures and fields, and augments 
the price of butter and milk, which in civilised coun- 
tries are counted amongst the necessaries of life. AU 
these oonsiderations, and the fact that the people by 
attending buil.fighu acquire habiu of brutality and 
ferocitVy by becoming accustomed to scenes of blood* 
shed, u likely to induce the government to attend to 
the representations of the Jonta of Agriculture. 
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C|)e farmer JJ'ote-JUook. 

Mr. Taa Ile»iwi c1ae r»8 Dctob Ban <» ifiyon" 

(Sm Portrait on preetding pagt.) 

This animal is at present the property of B. H. 
Van Rensselaer, Esq., of Butternuts; Otsego 
county, N. Y. He was bred by R. C. Gapper, 
Esq., of Thornhill, near Toronto, Canada West, 
and was exhibited by him at the show of the N. Y. 
State A<;. Society at Syracuse, where he took the 
first premium in the foreign class of Devons. 

*' Major/' (aalved in 1842,) was by '' Billy,'' 
dam ^' Beauty," both imported by Mr. Gappsr, 
from the stock of Mr. JDarcy, of North Moulton, 
Devonshire, England. 

'* Major'' is in every respect, one of the best bolk 
we have ever seen. His portrait, though generally 
true to the original, ftod highly creditable to the skill 
of the gentleman who ma^ the drawing, as well as 
to the engraver, is in no way fiattertd. He is, in 
fact, just one of those animals, which, tbong'li rare, 
are aoaietimes seen, whose points of exoellence oan* 
not be fully shown on pa|Mr or oanvaas. fle has 
great bulk, jostaess of proportion, and oorapactness 
of body, short-jointed, clean, aad strong limbs; giv- 
ing a general form whieh oonfers oonsfitntion and 
andnraiioe, with the greatest power of draft. It is 
a form, oLso, whioh is fitted to carry the greatest 
weight ef valoable flesh in proportion to the bone 
and oflfal. He is a go^d kkudltr; the skin ie not 
thin and papery, nor rigid and anyieldiag, but with 
sufficient substance to denot-3 hardiness, has the mel- 
lowness and ela^ioity indicating thrift. The color 
is cherry -red, with the orange-colored ring round 
the eye and moKzle, chara«teristic of the true North 
Devon. 

The diatinguiflhing traits of the Devon breed of 
ealtle, were given at some length in our last vol- 
nme, pp. 120, 121, 122. 

Cvope «f 1840-«»Dinana9n. 

.•— »^^— 

Eds. Cultivator — Our hay crop was never bet- 
ter since I lived here, (28 years.) The rains in the 
end of May and beginning of June, made both mea- 
dows and pastures where not over stocked, excellent. 
Taking this county, (Seneca) as a whole, I think 
tliere was an average crop of wheat. In the north 
half of the county, there was considerable loss by 
the weevil or midge; but the south half of the coun- 
ty was clear, or nearly so, of that insect. I had 
594 acres of land in wheat, from which I obtained 
an average of a fraction over 25 bushels per acre, 
which is a tolerable crop in these times, but much 
short of what I expected when it w*as sown. The 
wire- worm cut off a 20 acre field very mneh in the 
fall, so much so that T intended to have plowed it 
op in spring; however, it recovered wonderfully, 
and gave at least from one-half to two-thirds of a 
crop. From the severe drouth, our corn crop was a 
short one, although after the light showers early in 
August, it recovered greatly, and all those farmers 
who worked their corn early, and continued woilc- 
^^S it? S^^ much more corn than they at one time 
expected ; but those who let the grass, weeds, and 
Canada thistles master the corn, got nothing worth 
husking. Some say they conid not see what was the 
reason their corn was so poor, as they manured the 
land well before planting. I suppose they are not 
aware that on our stiff soil, bam -yard manare does 
no good fdr the com, if put on immediately before 
planting; indeed, in a dry season, it doee ham. 



Ever since I manored my corn groond in the fall, I 
have never failed of a £sir crop. This season I made 
80 bnsbe&s of ears to the acre, from 28 acres, being 
all 1 planted. Being disappointed of drain -tiles in 
the spring, I was prevented from planting as mnoh 
as I intended. 

As I sowed neither barley nor oats, I can say lit- 
tle about them. I find corn a mcure profitable crop 
than either. 1 am feeding cattle as nsuol. I hava 
40 steers now. The feeding of cattle is becoming 
quite a business hereabouts. Three years ago, when 
I conunenced cattle-feeding with 43 head, 1 could 
not have found as many in ten miles around me. 
Now I can count 200. I think this mode of farm- 
ing will ultimately improve our grain crops very 
much, and where rightly conducted, will pay much 
better for the corn, or even barley, than selling to 
distillers and brewers, to be manufactured into a 
poison to kill themselves or neighbors. 

A word or two about draining. I notice what 
Mr. Cheever says* about draining. He thinks it 
rather startling that I should lay out 25 dollars per 
acre on draining; but if I had Mr. Cheever with 
me on my farm for six months, I would convince him 
that it was the most profitable business a farmer 
can go at, in this part of the United States. He 
says, Mr. Johnston is a Scotchman ; and that he 
(Mr. Cheever,) '^ agrees with Professor Emmons, to 
some extent, that the system of draining practiced 
in England and Scotland, should not be modelf. 
for us." It is true I am a Scotchman, and I 
will tell Mr. C. and Prof. £., that I have nevei 
seen, either in Scotland or the United States, a re. 
munerating crop of wheat, grown upon land that 
was wet, or even very damp; and never saw suck 
land thoroughly drained in either country, (if 
wheat soil,) but it produced the very best crops; 
and I have seldom seen wet or damp land produce t 
good crop of summer grain, even in this dry climate. 
Wet or damp land, when under tillage, is much more 
affected by drouth than dry land, and dry land^ 
when in pasture, will put on much more beef or mnt« 
ton (say fat) than wet or damp land. 

I should like muoh to have Mr. C. and Prof. £. 
here, if it were only for one day, in May or June 
next. I have a field of 23 acres now in wheat; tha 
wettest I drained last spring. The want c^ tile^ 
prevented me from draining all that was wet. Those 
gentlemen would just see the difference in the pteoe 
that was formerly so wet that it would not raise over 
half a crop, and that whieh is only a little wet, bat 
enough so to make a thin crop of wheat. As ta 
what Mr. C. says aboat the drains filling up on soma 
soils, I do not agree with him. I have drained on 
different kinds of soil , and I have never had a stop* 
page where the work w«s properly done. I am of* 
ten asked^-'' won't the tiles sink, or will they not 
fill Qp, in a few years t" 

I took up about 20 rods of a drain last June, that 
had been laid for ten years, in order to put in larget 
tiles, as I was going to connect several other drains 
with it; and I sent for my friend and neighbor, Mr. 
Delafteld, to see them taken up, as he had somemis* 
givings about sinking or filling up. He can now 
say, that they were neither sunk, nor filled the least 
particle; indeed no man could have told that they 
had been a day under ground, from the appearanoe 
of the tiles. I have taken up sometimes tiles that 
had been longer laid, and with the same result. On- 
ly let the tiles be large enough, (or put more of 
them into the main drain,) and there will seldom be 

* Reporu or agricultural discuiaions at Albany, IhuuaetioHt N. Y. 
Slate A(. Boeiety, 1948, page 664. 
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any troable, after they are laid down. Bat we mnet 
have more tile maehines ia operation. I intended to 
have had 10,000 tiles home this winter; bat find the 
maker has only a very few on hand. Farmers oaght 
to have the tiles on the ground in winter ; the ex* 
pensc of drawing is little, and if there are any soft 
tiles, they will decompose before spring, which is 
ranch better than to pat them in the drain. JoHW 
Johnston. Near Geneva f Dee, 25, 1849. 



Agricaltaral Cconomy* 



Eos. CuLTivATOB — The economy of the farm is 
that which first concerns the indtvidaal. Not to get 
rich; not simply to sell the greatest possible quan- 
tity of produce, but to maintain the original fertili- 
ty of the soil or constantly improve it. The com- 
mon farmer cannot expect to get rich, but with good 
management he may obtain a ' comfortable living,' 
and have leisure to enjoy social blessings, and time 
to devote to reading, and mental improvement. 
This should be done without wearing out the soil. 

True economy consists in returning the same ele- 
ments to the soil that are taken from it, and in the 
same quantity. This will keep the soil fertile, so 
that it will produce the same crops, both in kind and 
quantity, year after year. Vegetable productions 
derive part of their constituent elements from the 
earth, and part from the atmosphere. That part 
derived from the earth must be returned to it again, 
or it will eventually become barren. The ground 
that produces one hundred bushels of grain this year, 
wjU not, under the same circumstances, produce the 
same amount next year, unless its equivalent is re- 
turned. And the more a piece of land is cropped 
without manuring, the more labor and expense is 
required to obtain a crop from it. The farmer that 
sells hay, grain or stock, — if he does not use extra 
means to increase his manure — is reducing the ferti- 
lilv, and consequently the value of his farm. On 
new land this effect is not seen so clearly, but it is 
nevertheless true, and in time will be manifest. 

The older settled parts of New England, furnish 
sad illustrations of want of true economy. Except 
ia the vicinity of cities and villages, the soil has 
long been deteriorating. This is the result of bad 
Management. The prodactions of the aoil have 
bean sent to market, and the fertility, in this way 
taken from the soil, has not been returned. Pas- 
tares have been grazed from April to November, 
and the fat oatUe and sheep sent to Brighton. 
Hence, grain and roots cannot be raised as easily as 
they <M)uld be formerly, and pastures cannot sustain 
half the stock they could thirty years ago. And we 
hear frequent complaints of miloh cows being afiect- 
ed with '* bone disease," and bone dust moat be 
procured for their relief. ( Better bene^dust the pas- 
tures.) A reversed order of things is in many in- 
stances taking place. Less land is tilled and more 
pastured. The area of woodland is sufficiently li- 
mited, and it will not do to make farther encroach- 
ments upon it for pasturage, therefore when the 
pastures will not summer the stock, that the pro- 
ducts of the fields will winter, they must be enlar- 
ged by a portion from the fields. Or when a piece 
of tillage land is reduced so as not to pay for culti- 
vating, it is *' turned out'' to pasture. Still by 
concentrating labor and manuring better, the origi- 
nal fertility of a portion of the farm may be main- 
tained, but its aggregate productiveness is much di- 
minished. And when it requires constant toil the 
whole year ** to make both ends meet," the rich 
lands of the wast present visions of easa and plenty 



too brilliant to resist^ and emigration to IllinoiS| 
Wisconsin or Iowa, is ** next in order." 

The land in the immediate vicinity of eities and 
large villages is becoming more fertile. The source 
from which this fertility is derived is evident. Every 
year thousands and tens of thousands of cattlo 
and sheep are collected in Vermont and New Hamp* 
shire for the ct^y consumption. The vegetable pro- 
ductions of the soil, to an enormous extent, are fur- 
nished for the same purpose, together with larga 
quantities of flour, daily supplied from Western 
New- York and farther on. In this way, the ele- 
ments of fertility are transferred, the suburbs of ci- 
ties are enriched, and remote districts impoverished. 
The grazing portions of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire are becoming less valuable, and so are all pla- 
ces that export more fertility than they import or 
manufacture. 

Is it worth while to seek a remedy for these evilsl 
In China the people are always engaged in saving 
every particle of manure that can be found; tfaa 
English import vast quantities of fertilising sub- 
stances; but our population is not so dense as ta 
render it absolutely necessary in our case. Besides 
the cheap and fertile lands of the West are so invi- 
ting, that it must be a long time before expensive 
cultivation will be resorted to. Yet it is important 
that we should understand what we are about. If 
there are defects in our system let them be pointed 
out, and if possible, remedied. At any rate, farm* 
ers should save and apply all the fertiliaing substan- 
ces within their reach. W. L. Eaton. Masi 
Weave, N. H. 

Watep.tight Cetlars. 

Eds. CtJLTivATOB — Some time ago there was pub- 
lished in The Cultivator an inquiry for information 
how a wet cellar can be made dry, when draining is 
inconvenient? A wet cellar is a sad thing — a nui- 
sance to a farmer, and always inconvenient for the 
storage of many valuable articles of agricultural 
produce. When under a dwelling, it is frequently 
the fruitful, yet unsuspected cause of intractable 
sickness, to those living within the influence of the 
pestilential miasma, that, during warm weatherj 
continually rises from it. 

The subject is of such importance, as to press it* 
self upon the attention of reflecting minds, and te 
call for a more extended notice than it has yet re- 
ceived. Every reader who has experience in the use 
of means to make a dry cellar, should communicate 
it to the public. In the absence of experience to 
make a '* wet cellar dry," it may be useful to 
show how a cellar can be constructed, secure from 
water, by a cheap method, in any place where clay 
can easily be procured. A brief sketch, also, of 
some of the uses to which this substance is applied 
in connection with its impermeable property, may 
aflbrd hints how it can be used toefiect the purpose, 
in reference to which the writer of the publicatioa 
alluded to, asks information. 

Every farmer knows that water will not soak 
through a clay subsoil. Some careful farmers, 
availing themselves of their soil, dig ponds in the 
lowest part of their field, or orchard, to collect and 
retain rain water for the accommodation of their hogs 
in pasture ; or in very dry summers to haul a few bar- 
rels of water there for that purpose. Clay is ex- 
tensively used along the line of our canals, to stop 
the leakage through the embankments. When used 
for this purpose, or to stop the leakage through the 
breast of a mill dam, or the bank of a meadow ditch, 
it is oalled '* puddling;" and when this is properly 
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doae, it IB 0n,pmh\m of resisting a heavy pressore of 
water. 

Availiog ourselves of this water-tight property 
of eUty, we use it in the oonst ruction of our oellars, 
in a simple I but efieotual manner. We stake off and 
dig the cellar, so large as to leave a space of from 
eight to twelve inches, between all the walls of the 
intended building and the banks. This space to be 
continued from the surface to the foundation ; and a 
sufficient quantity of clay must be provided to fill this 
space. The work of filling it in, and ramming it 
solid, should oommence soon after the fdundation of 
the building is laid, and be continued as the masons 
progress with the wall, until the surface of the 
ground is reached. Small stones and chips must be 
carefully left out, and only a few inches of clay 
thrown in and rammed at a time. ^ 

Tne writer of this has tried the method here given 
with a good result, and does not know an instance 
in which it has failed to make a dry cellar. This 
invariable success has suggested the plan to stop 
the leakage of water into a cellar of faulty con* 
struotion, by digging out next the walls of the build- 
ing, the width of a shovel or more, and as deep as 
their foundation. This excavation to be filled tight 
with clay, and a dry cellar has been the result. 

There may be wet cellars caused by a difl^srent 
state of things than are here referred to j for instance 
an upward infiltration of water through the bottom 
of the cellar — or one or more springs may rise 
therein. Such defects might probably be remedied 
by the same means that are recommended in a for- 
mer volume of The Cultivator , to sink a spring or 
pond of water in a field. Not having much experi- 
ence or opportunity of observing the effect of these 
measures, I leave the subject to the consideration 
of others. A B. Setxler*9 Storey CKuter Co,, Pa. 

Bartlett's Doable Plow. 



The peculiarity of this plow consists in combining 
two plows in such a manner that two furrows can be 
turned at once, with one team and one plowman. 
We are aware that the combination of plows is not 
new ; but the mode of connecting them in this case, 
is different from any with which we have been before 
acquainted. In distinction from others, the frame 
which connects these plows is so made that each 
plow has in some degree an independent action, by 
which the two, when working together, are adapt- 
ed Co the ordinary inequalities of surface, and insure 
the proper execution of the work. The principle 
of combination will apply to plows of any size or 
shape. 

We have had two opportunities of witnessing the 
operation of this plow, on the farm of W. O. Babt- 
LXTT, Esq., of Worcester, one of the patentees. 
We have seen it used under different circumstances, 
as follows: 

1. On plain land where the soil was loose and 
light. A good yoke of oxen readily drew the plow 
at their accustomed gait, making two furrows, each 
seven inehes deep and ten inches wide, one man 
holding the plow and driving the team. The plow 
ran for many rods after it was set in, without being 
touehed by the plowman. 

2. On a stnbble-field, where the soil contained 
many small cobble stones, and where the plow was 
often turned out by large boulders and fast rocks. 
The same man and the same oxen managed the plow 
as in the above case, and the depth and width of the 
furrows were also the same. The work was as well 
perfcrmed as it could have been in any way No 
difficnlty was experienced in getting the plow over 



the stones, or in running the farrows close to them; 
the cobble stones did not throw the plow out ; on th« 
contrary it held its depth as well, if not better, than » 
single plow could have done-^tbe two plows seemed 
to steady each other, which tended to preserve a 
uniform depth. 

3. On somewhat rough land, with a very tough 
sward. In this case two large plows were ased| 
each cutting a furrow eight inches deep and twelve 
inches or more wide. Four good oxen were attached 
to the plow, one man drove the team and another 
held the plow. The work was well done and with 
great dispatch. 

This plow has been considerably tried in Massa 
chusetts by many of the best practical farmers, who 
have certified thst it makes a great saving in the 
expense of plowing. We entirely coincide in these 
statements, and have no hesitation in saying that the 
introduction of this implement will be attended with 
signal advantage. On tenacicus soils, it may induce 
a better system of tillage. To insure the best crops 
on such soils, particularly of wheat, it is important 
that* they should be plowed fine, and thoroughly 
pulverised. This is generally admitted, but the ob- 
jection raised is, that such nicety of work takes too 
much time; and hence, in order to go over the re- 
quisite extent of surface, the furrows are made wide, 
leaving the soil in compact masses. By the use of 
the double plow, the furrows may be cut deep and 
narrow, while at the same time the work is more ex- 
peditiously performed, and at less expense. 

In wheat-growing districts, we think this will be 
found of much importance, especially in plowing 
fallows, and not less in clover ley, where only one 
plowing is given before seeding. On all plain lands, 
and on the western prairies, the saving which will 
result from this combination of plows, will perhaps, 
be still more striking, than in other situations. 

We append the following from a letter lately writ- 
ten to Mr. Bartlett, by Hon. D. Webster: 

In June, 1849, an experiment was tried on my 
farm in Marshfield with one of your double plows, 
on a piece of land intended for turneps, somewhat 
rocky, with a hard sward, not having been plowed 
for many years, and many bunches of bushes grow- 
ing upon It. The plow appeared to work well, and 
Mr. Wright, who has been our principal farmer for 
many years, was greatly pleased with it. The far- 
rows were as well laid, as I thought, as they coold 
have been by any single plow. 

Mr. Taylor, who lives on my farm in New Hamp- 
shire, wishes me to send him a double plow. Hie 
land is level, rather a rich loam, and entirely free 
from stones. He thinks that with a double plow, 
and a pair of horses, with a light hand to hold, he 
could quite easily plow three acres a day, for many 
days in succession. 

It struck me, when seeing the plow in operation, 
that one part steadied the other, and made the work 
smooth and even. The saving of labor in the us« 
of the double plow , is too apparent to need remark. 



Profits of Fowls* 



Mr. Edwiit Howard, of Easton, Mass., gives aa 
account of the profits of his fowls from the first of 
December, 1848, to the same period of 1849. He 
began with nineteen hens and a cock, and in the 
spring he added one more hen. The whole stoek 
was valued at twenty dollars. The number of eggs 
produced in the year, was 1,861; the number of 
chickens raised by himself was 82. The eggs sold, 
brought $27.97, and the fowls sold, $46,48. Thir- 
ty-two fowls on hand, are reckoned worth $30. Hie 
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fowls ar« mosUy of th« yarietf called Cochin China, 
iMported by Mr. Batliss, of Taonton, Mass. The 
eggs that were sold were reckoned at fifty cents per 
doaen, thongh one dollar was the price charged ; bat 
fifty cents per doaen was deducted for the trouble of 
packing and sending off. The accout stands thus: 

fi^gs sold— 1300, tW 97 

K«s* *u< •ol<^'-^^i "^ U eeoiB per dozea, 7 itJ 

Fowls aoW, 46 48 

Value of fu wU on hand over l&fit year al this time, 10 00 

•91 73 
32^ botbels of com ami meal, at 75 cents,. 5M 37 

Balance in favor of fowls, «.<«.. 91 96 

Wire Feaoesi 



Editors Cultivator — I regret to notice in the 
January number of the Cultivator, an article against 
Wire Fences; and to show that the writer is '^ reck- 
oning without his host/' I will state that No. 10 
wire, which is the finest used, can be bought for 5| 
cents per pound; and that Mr. Ellet, the' con- 
structor of Wire Suspension Bridges, in a report, 
states that a single strand of this No. will sustaiii 
1500 pounds. A fence of wire of this No. may be 
made for 50 cents per rod; and in case of the 
" plunging of heavy cattle against it," they would 
probably meet with the resistance of three of the 
wires, and an animal in breaking them must em- 
ploy a force equal to about 4500 pounds; and the 
writer alluded to thinks that when made even of 
wire so large as to cost $2 per rod, it will be '' fre- 
quently broken'' in that way. Now according to 
the above calculation, they must be mighty cattle, 
possessing " a power" of strength and force fully 
equal to the iron-horse called Loco-motive. 

Any one who has observed the efi*ect of wind in 
swaying and breaking ofi* the wires of a well-con- 
structed wire fence, must admit that the objection 
is at least a wiody one. 

Now although I have had but about 40 rods of 
experience in making this kind of fence, aad which 
oost me less than 60 cents per rod, I am fully of the 
opinion that it is worthy of the attention of every 
farmer who has not '* stones on his fields which he 
wishes to get rid of ;" for I know of no locality 
where a farmer can erect a rail or board fence for 
much less than $1 per rod; but I can refer you to 
many large sections where every farmer will tell 
you his rail and board fences cost him nearly double 
that sum, and is yearly increasing as our forests and 
wood lots are decreasing, and areenhanoed in value. 
That a cheaper substitute for field fences is loudly 
called for, no man can dispute. It is true that the 
American farmer is at greater expense for the sup- 
port of his fences than any other farmer in the world. 
It is by far the heaviest drawback upon the profits of 
the farmer, that he is obliged to contend with. In- 
deed it stands like a lion in the pathway of many 
greet improvements which long ago would have 
been made, and which every fartner yearly sees and 
is desirous of making, but is reluctantly compelled 
to turn from, and apply all the means in his power 
to his decaying fences of wood. And how, I ask, 
are our western prairies to be fenced, where in ma- 
ny instances, not a tree is to be seen or stone found 
for leagues; and it has been found that embank* 
menu of earth there will not answer. In conse- 
quence of the great cheapness of iron, many have 
keen led to experiment with it in the form of wire 
as a substitute for wood fences, and I see nothing 
against its success, after, perhaps, some better 
method shall have been contrived for straining, fas- 
tailing and oaiting the strands; and ahoald it come 



into general use, it would add imnmiseljr to tk^ 
great iron manufacturing interest of the country.—* 
Three and a half feet high is sufficient for sheep, 
and 6 leet for eattle and horses; and I should be 
pleased to give such information as I am possessed 
of with regard to constructing it 

And now I earnestly suggest to every reader of 
the extensively circulated Cultivator who has had 
any experience or observation respecting Wire 
Fenoes, to transmit their views to this journal, to« 
gather with a minute method of constructing it, 
and I doubt not that an opinion may at once be formed 
with regard to the propriety of its general adop- 
tion A. B. 

The original signature of the above oonununioatiea 
having been that of a welUknovni and regular eor« 
respondent of The Cliltivatorf we have thought it 
proper to substitute another in its stead. We shall 
be glad to receive from A. B., and from any other 
of our readers who have erected wire fenees, their 
views as to the best method of construoting it, ite 
cost, and probabie permaneooe.— ^£i>s. 

Prodnete of hahow «■< Cayital* 

The Report of the Commissioner of Patents for 
the year 1848, makes the following estimate of the 
products of labor and capital in the United States 
for that year : 

Qoantiues VaJae. 

Wheat, 195,364,600 bnsbelt, S145.319,S90 

344,066,509 

4,0U,33t 

21,418^475 

64.935,000 

6,»0,fl0a 

33,349,500 

10.000.000 

17,600,000 

1,0«>,00« 



Indian Corn, 663,150.000 

Barley, 6.9£l,05e 

Rjre, 32,951,500 

Oats, 185,500,000 

BockwiMat,., 13,923.000 

Potatoes, 115,475,000 

Beaiis, 10,000,000 

Peas, SO,0OD,000 

Flaxaewl, 1,600,000 

The prices of these articles per bushel, are thus 
estimated: 



M 
U 

t( 

« 

u 

u 



Wheat, 115 cents. 

IndiauCom, 50 <' 

Bariey, 65 « 

Rye, 65 •* 

Oais, 36 «« 



Bvckwbeat, 50 eaals 

Poutoes, 30 '* 

Beam, 100 ** 

PCQS, e7j '• 

najcsead, 190 <* 



It will be seen that Indian Com is estimated at 
the immense sum of more than $344,000,000 — while 
the gross amonnt of the Wheat produced was little 
more than $145,000,000. 

Pimnia Valoe. 

Tobacco, 918,9QOjOOO §8,756.300 

Cotton, 1,066.000,000 74,620.000 

Rice, H9.1W.660 8,575,9R5 

Samr, 375,000.000 13,750.000 

Silk, 400,000 600,000 

Hops, 1,566,301 140.607 

Beeswax, 780,595 165.MI0 

Honey, 93,665,750 9,308,575 

The prices are thus given: 
Tobacco,.... ieonti. 



3 " 



Ho|»,.... 
Beeswax, 
Honey,. .. 
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Colloii, 7 

Rice, 3 

«ogar, 5 " 

The quantity of molasses is estimated at 9,600,- 
000, which, at 28i cents, realized $2,736,000. 

Wine, 500,000 gallons, which, at $1, brought 
$500,000. 

The annual value of pasturage is put down at 
$60,768,136. 

The value of the residuum of crops, such as straw, 
chaff, &c., $100,000,000. Of manure, $60,000,000. 
Product of orchards, $9,071,130. Of gardens. 
$45,000,000. Nurseries, $741, 917. 

Butchers' meat, including mutton, beef and pork, 
$146,597,360. 

Hides, felt and tallow, $20,000,000. 
Neat Cattle, $4,401,470. Horses, mules and 
asses, $8,129,350. Poultry^ $U,680;512. Eggs, 
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$5,431,500. Live geese feftthers, $1,000,000. Pro- 
duoU of the dairy, $42,233,785. Milk, $20,000,- 
000. 

Produots of the forest, iftelading lumber, fore and 
skins, $22,250,000. 

Firewood, $37,500,000. 

Fisheries, $17,581,339. 

Profits of capital employed in commerce, $24,000,- 
000. 

Value of the products of mannfaetiires, $650,000,* 
000. 

Products of the mines, ineluding tren, lead, gold, 
silver, marble, coal, &o., $75,000,000. 

Profits of Banking and lasoranoe Companies, 
$20,000,000. 

Profits of money loaned at interest, $30,000,000. 

Rentals of bouses and lands, $50,000,000. ^ 

Profits of professions, $50,000,000. 

The aggregate of the whole estimate of the pro« 
dnce of labor and capital in the United States in 
1848, is given as $2,323,564,765. 

Things in Virginia. 

Eds. Cultivatok — There can be no question but 
a large number of our farmers would not hesitate to 
spare a dollar or more, to see some trifling amuse- 
ment — a '' bear dance," or a cook-fight; and yet 
are indifferent towards an agrioultural paper, 
which like a true friend, sticks by them, ever ready 
to point out the poor and wet parts of the farm, 
saying — "drain, manure, plow deep, hatrow fine, 
seed well, read and observe." 

Allow me to make a suggestion. Suppose every 
member of an agricultural club or society, were to 
make a report of all bis operations at the end of 
every year, stating the number of his family, the 
number of laborers and the number of those unable 
to labor, the number of stock of all kinds, the food 
consumed by all, the work for each lot or field and 
the number of acres in each, the kind of crop, 
the yield, the amount of money received and 
spent, the state of the weather for each month, 
with such remarks as suggest themselves^-would it 
not be useful? 

Our crops last year were fair, except fruits, of 
which we had none. I did not see a good peach or 
apple the whole season. The whole fall and De- 
cember were very pleasant, till the night of the 
30th ult., when it commenced raining, then hailing, 
and ended in snow, which fell six inches deep. The 
thermometer was down to 12° on the first of Janu- 
ary. J. Bunch. Chuckatuckj Nantemond Co., 
Va., Jan. 1, 1850. 

Mode of Planting Com* 

. Ill I 

Eds. ^ultivatob — We have in this section a 
method of planting corn which may be new to some 
of your readers. 

After the ground is furrowed one way, one man 
commences furrowing in the other direction. A 
boy or man follows and drops the corn. Then ano- 
ther, provided with an implement something like the 
common shovel plow, with a square piece of iron 
about the size of a common hoe screwed fast to the 
end of it, follows the dropper and covers the corn, 
by letting the iron scrape up the dirt from the bot- 
tom of the furrow, and deposit it immediately on 
the hill. As soon as the corn is covered up, the 
planter is dropped again for another hill, &p. This 
method here, in our new fields, where stumps are 
very thick, is a great saving of time. Two men, 
and a boy 12 years old, with two horses, can fur- 
row out one way, and plant eight acres in a day. 



This I know tt> be true, for I helped to plant one of 
my fields of eight acres in this manner last spring. 
The shovel- plow, with a square piece of iron on the 
end of it, will answer the purpose. W. R. Webb. 
Vienna X Roadt, Clarke Co., OkiOf Dec. 27, ISJ^. 

Profits 9f tlM Dairy. 

Eds. Ct7LTivAT0B — We have many times noticed 
in your paper, statements made by different writers 
of the profits of a dairy. Below we give you an 
account of the proceeds of our dairy for the year 
1849, from forty-one cows, six of which were heif- 
ers, having their first calves the same season: 

mcous, 

41 calvea, at four weeks old, $4 each fl64 00 

3,748 lb«. cheeM, at cvote per lb 987 St 

6^569 iU. buUer, beat quahly for table uk. at 90 ctB per lb. 1,313 80 
6,570 gallous. or 18 gulU. per day, iie>v milk, used ou table, 

uever ■kimmed, at U els. p«r quart 768 40 

For manure 9B0 Ot 

Total amooiit $2,903 59 

ZXPE?ISE8. 

10 tons wheat bran, or riiip stuff, at SlO par ton f 100 00 

600 bufliiabbeeu at Is per bushel 75 00 

63 tous hay, ai 98 per ion 406 00 

26 weeks pusturiiig for 41 cows, at Is per 'week each 333 35 

Slops from kiteheii dwinf the year 15 00 

Neuexpenses 01,019 30 

Toadsmount ...08,800 50 

IMhiot cxpeusaa 1,019 30 

Learin; a balance of 01.764 9T 

Making an average to each cow, of boiler 160 Iba. 3| os. 

" " cheese PI " eloa. 

** " milk 160 gills. 

The milk, it will be understood, is that which is 
used on table by boarders, never skimmed. 

Add manure and calves, and the total amount for each cow is 068 37 
Deduct expenses 34 90 

Nett profit to each cow 043 51 

Made of butter in the mouth of October, 1840, 1st week .... 190 Hit. 
»' « " Od " ....301 ** 

*• " « 3d « ....191 »• 

« " «* 4th •« ....1&7 •• 

« " " 0th i ....173 •• 

Total in October 933 •• 

We prefer putting our cows in the stable while 
milking, at all seasons of the year. This aflbrds ao 
opportunity of meeting twice a day, and is dono 
regularly at time of milking, b'^lieving it the best 
time. Wheat bran, or shorts, mixed with slops 
from the kitchen, or dairy, make a good foed for 
milch cows. 

Some think it quite objectionable and vary un- 
natural for cows to eat or drink whey and milk, but 
we see no good reason for such objections. 

We have practiced for some years feeding our 
cows the whey and skimmed milk from our dairy, 
mixed with wheat, buckwheat, or rye bran, and 
have never seen any injurious effects whatever— 
but, on the contrary, believe it to be very bcnefioialy 
and productive of good sweet milk and butter. 

Tt is very necessary for milch cows to be well sup- 
plied with good pure water, especially in the win* 
ter season when fed on dry fodder. We make a 
practice of watering our cows twice a day, morn- 
ing and night. This is given them in the stable, 
where they can drink at leisure, sheltered from cold 
and storm. New Lebanon y Shaker Village. Fami- 
ly of Jonathan Wood and Edwabd Fowleb, num- 
bering 130 persons. 

A change of fortune hurts a wise man no more 
than a change of the moon. 

A false friend and a shadow attend only while the 
sun shines. 

Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 
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I valuable mXter in relation 
; imporlanl article of thii chari 
let i> Dr. Wendell'* Report, occuppng 22 pagi 
and embracing outlines and full desrriptiona 
American Summer Pearmaia, Summer Rose, Antni 
Strawberry, Pomme Royal (or Dyet,) Moth. 
MeloB, and Wa^ener appleti Rostieaer, Tyson and 
Golden BiboB pcarj; and Red Gage and Purple Fb 
vorita pluaii. It also contains descriptions ol 
White Imperial and Cooledgo'a Favorite ptachti. 
Xoorpark and Breda apricots; and Downton ant 
Boaton neclarina. A belter addition to the excel' 
lent list al (rails already published by the Stale Ag< 
riculiaral Society, could not well bave been made. 
The Wagener apple, a new variety from Yates conn. 
ty, received the premium of the Sociely, as a nev 
fruit of the highest cbaracter; and the committee 
appear to hare ezerciaed fearlessly a diicriminating 
judgment, in allowing no other to rank witb the re- 
quired standard, out of a large number presented for 
examination by some of the best oullivators ii ' 



From a valuable and inleresliag article in another 
part of the volume, from Ihe pen of N. Li 
of Cincinnati, well spiced with the pecali 
bis style, we extract the follawing; 

f Dz Ornptt- "Two yean since, i wsi uifcrmed o 

ly Hid the fmii lo our caal^fuonera at ■ bich price, baf 
aiifijed all his cuninge. siid refuKd MOO tot ihe riue. 

Hire* bonr* Ihroi^b Iha daw, Bud •'•rorchiiig nuiTihe garden wa> 
PDinlfldoiil to me, where tbii celebraied ftvpe waa to be Tdu ' 

Idifcovwed Ibe fns ecenl of ihe Tux Rrape, iluu wiuan much adi 
ndinnjdaysnftKijbood, h proved » be a fnn frBiwoTthe pc 
411 kind, hut i^aad esilT, and I famid I could buy the plant 
$SM. Ttak wo* v» bi^ a price for ■ priidcui Jcneymu lo f J 
and I bad my walk withmn aiiy prHjfit, I shall be pleued lo luni 
aaninta lo mmf penm IMiih >iwa|l] lo d»m Ibaa wDrlCiy of en 

5lraw6(rris«.— The follawing statement ofexp 
limenls aod retail of Strawberry culture at Ciaci 
nati, from the same article, are interesting; — 
^ Tho Hovey'i SeedUiif bean Isrfer ftnil ihan any varkty we c 

fTailinr la short, sul wb deem it liiferiDr jn flavor lo nne cither ' 

^ . .. „j„ah.v ■--' ■■- - 

fargo, andx 



St", 



JargB, and hkm larnr. Tbe mrafe si 




woBldilddUMa^L . .. 

by us lo be Ihe nioB profhaUe lor cnhii 

addilioii lo Ihe Bnuon Pine ; ._ „ — 

Rnilmau rroni BiMoii law hia Iwl of seedlini pialiUstea, whei 
Aail,wilpaidhimMftn'afewj>(anu, Mr. Bair ba> eeitanly 
Md some varieiies wortby oTlbeij udiee ; and Mr, McAvvy and m. 
Bchneilie, in the Garden ol Eden, adjoiniuf osr eily, bars raised 
veveril dioBHnd seedliii;!. tnm tbe Isifesl piataiue fniiia, impnf 
■alrj bylba larrw fruiled amnlmuea ; uidamnui them, McAnn 

"i«T;,^"r"i°™*^A™« 

ila from the seed a( Ihe Hovey, impregnaied by 



HortieallDriBti are familiar with ihe fast that ao- 
thing retards so raoeh the growth of a plant ai the 
production of seed. Tbe practical remit of this in- 
flaenoe in ptrawberry beds, allnded to in the follow- 
ing remark, shonid not be forgotten: 

Yonnc plaiHB often spnn|r np in Ibe bed from eeed, and if aa mi - 

lie lo bear, will form a dozen pTaiiu, whilal the piflilJaie ia forming 
»ie- li ia ia Ihe vegeliible Vju^iIddi, as wiib we lui^ of onatioa, 

Hoa(lilOB*a Gooaebenr. 

A correspondent inqairea, '' How has this new 
gooseberry proved with yon, and ia it equal lo ita 



This Tariety i> too small aver to become /ansa* 
1 this day for showy exterior; it ia of a pleasant 
ut not decidedly high flavor. A single season, on 

Teiy small bmh, with bearing sfaoots only a few 

ition, a profuse hearer^ whilst its hardiuess, easy 
ropagation, and freedom from mildew, conslitule 
ery desirable qualities. The figures which have 
sen published of this frail, anllke those usually ex. 
ibited of new tarta, are only about a fair average 
I size, being about three -fotirt hi of an inch long, 
nlem, Mass. is the place of its origin. 

Rotalton of Cropa. 
Extract! fratt CoTTupondtntt. 
" The dootrine of RotatioD of Crops for ordiaa- 
ry aoils, iswelleslahliahBd, and Judge Peters of Pa. 
-"tended it to forest trees, ahowing that'one kind 
timber, freqaeally, if not generally, sacceeded 
•ome olher kinds, as oak after pine, and birch or 
I after hemlock. Lately, Profeaior Liebig, 
however, showed that the ashes of the vine formed 
icellent manure for tbe same plant; and others 
have recommended tbe twigs and leaves Hitfrarnl for 
le same purpose. Why lands become impoverished 
ben the crops are rtmoied, is more easily under- 
stood than why tbe forest should require a rolstion 
all the timber rots on the ground. But be 
,s it may, I am satisfied that some plants are 
wtll, if not btil manured witb their own leaves. 
Some yeara ago. Col. Carr, of the Barlram Botanie 
Garden, sent me a halb of Crocus seroltaHs, wbioh 
inoreaaed very slowly forseteral years; but letting 
I. — qaia on the same spot it hat gradually baeoiM 
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mor« produotire, and now I tbink it inoreates as 
fast as any of the other kinds. A similar remark 
woold apply to Seilla Mirica; and latterly I re- 
frain from shifting them from one place to another, 
when I have ooeasion to reset them. Now if these 
observations are oorrect, it might be well to dig in 
the leaves of the tulip and hyacinth." 

(<•••• Pine knots are almost imperishable; 
and I have heard of oak lands far from where pines 
were growing, that when cleared, the plow turned 
np pine knots. There are millions of acres, how- 
ever, were no pine knots were ever discovered; and 
where oaks, as far as we can ever know, have 
grown crop after crop for ages in saeoession." D. T. 

Dictamnas Fraxinella* 



Biotamans Fraxinella, from Germany, is one of 
the finest of border plants. Stem between two and 
three feet high: on the lower half, leaves, like those 
of the ash tree — on the upper half, flowirsy showy, 
abundant, with red and white striped ; bat as it is ea- 
sier to copy than to compose, let Loudon speak:— 
'* The whole plant, especially when gently rubbed, 
emits an odor like that of lemon peel; but when 
bruised, it has something of a balsamic scent. This 
fine scent is the strongest in the pedicels of the 
flowers.'' 

Another sort with white flowers is desirable, as 
contrasting with the former, and botanists have tri- 
ed to erect it into a separate species as D. albui. 
It would seem, however, that all the differ ence, — if 
any, consists in the leafstalks, the former, according 
to Prof. Lindley, being *' oht curtly edged,** while 
the latter is *'tcareely edged at all.*' In the spring 
these sorts are readily known by the color of their 
buds; but lately wanting to select one in autumn 
before the redness on those of thcD. Fraxinella ap- 
pears, and having nothing to guide me but the leaf 
stalks, I was puzzled to distinguish them. Those 
on plants which I happened to know were the white 
and the red, were as much alike as two peas; and 
and in truth what is the diflference between ** ob- 
scurely edged ** and '^ scarcely edged at all?" 

Seedling Fraxinellas in my borders vary conside- 
rably in color, that is, from deep to pale red. There 
has been in none of them, however, any near ap- 
proach to white. D. T. 

Transplanting Trees* 

If fruit trees were not tenacious of life, bat very 
few could survive the treatment which they often re- 
eeive. It is not uncommon for a farmer to go ma- 
ny miles in bright sunshine for a load of trees; and 
without protection or covering of any kind, keep 
the roots exposed for a day or two. The earliest 
departure from this negligent custom that has come 
to my knowledge, was by the Princet of Flushing. 
The roots of trees and shrubs that left their nurse- 
ries were dipped into soft mud, and then dusted, 
which coated every fibre, and excluded the sun and 
air. Of the importance of this operation, I have 
been so well satisfied that in transplanting trees on- 
ly from the nursery into the fruit garden, we have 
taken this precaution ; and even in the driest sea- 
sons very rarely lose a tree. 

But though madded, trees or shrnbs that arrive 
from a distance, in most oases would be benefited by 
a second coat, and I intend never to plant another 
without it. Care should be taken however, that 
the mud be of the right consistence ; for if too thin 
or too thick, it will be of less value. It is much ea- 
sier to prepare it by making the soil veiy fine before 



the water is applied ; and the mortar should be tho- 
roughly worked before using. In regard to the dust, 
I prefer that in which finely divided horse manura 
forms a liberal jproportion. D. T« 

Plamtlng«ii— ««Is it ExtraTaganee ?*' 



Said one of my neighbors to me this morning'- 
" Gen. S. says I am setting a bad example and en* 
couraging extravagance, by the large amount of 
time and expense I am devoting to improving and 
ornamenting the few acres of ground around my 
home." 

My neighbor to whom I first referred, is an active 
and successful business man, and having aooumula- 
lated more money than he needs in business and for 
his current expenses, has come to what seems tome 
the very commendable decision, instead of hoarding 
up his accumulations, to expend his surplus, or a por* 
tion of it, on some few acres of finely located 
grounds in the midst of one of the fionrishing villa- 
ges of Western New- York. In order to which he 
has laid them out in scientific order, brought in and 
planted the choicest selection of trees from our for* 
ests ; almost every desirable fruit tree and beautiful 
shrub found in any nursery, from Boston and Long 
Island to Rochester; and besides he has planted eve* 
ry thing with a care that I have never seen equalled, 
and watches and cultivates them continually with 
the same untiring faithfulness. The consequence is 
that every little cottage around, is beginning to fee) 
the effect of his spirited example, and some of our 
common laborers have made by it the discovery that 
the few minutes of spare time usually devoted t9 
lounging about the villages, will be ample, if judi- 
ciously employed, to make the few rods of ground 
around their humble dwelling, furnish as cooling 
shade trees, as magnificent and wholesome fruits, 
and as delicious strawberries, and as luxuriant ve- 
getables. 

Now permit me to ask, do not such results reflect 
high honor upon any man who has the public spirit 
to produce them? And is not the cultivation of the 
productions of the earth in the beet manner, the pri- 
vilege and the duty of man? 

Does my neighbor deserve the rebuke he received? 
Watnc. Palmyra, N, F., Dec, 4, 1849. 

[We may add to the preceding, that those who 
find fault with the extravagance of ornamental and 
useful planting, are not nnfrequently the very per- 
sons who are expending ten times the amount in 
costly dwellings, extravagant furniture, and splen- 
did equipage. An extra thousand used up to make 
a showy house, will not in reality produce so grati- 
fying a show, nor so much real external pleasure, as 
one hundred judiciously spent in planting ornamen- 
tal trees and shrubs. Eds.] 

The Fire-Blight. 

Eds. CvLTivAToa— I believe that the diagnosis of 
the disease called fire -blight, which afflicts our pear 
trees, both in nursery and seed bed, has never beea 
satisfactorily understood. Thus far, it has been a 
serious drawback on the successful growing of both, 
often causing the death of thousands of trees in a 
season, thus blasting the hopes and prospects of the 
grower. When I first commenced the nursery busi- 
ness, there was no such thing known in the vicinity, 
and the first I ever saw of it was on the leaves of a 
pear tree called Soldat Laboreur, which was pro- 
cured from a nursery on Long Island. It was set 
in a row of pear seed. In autumn the next yearj it 
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appeared liokljr, the leavtss being eovered -with the 
leaf*blight. These I noticed particularly, a« being 
•omething unusoal. On the same plot ol* ground 1 
bad 80,000 pear seedlings, growing in m line thrifty 
state, and had always raised good stocks in previous 
years. A few days after I noticed the peculiar af- 
fection of this pear tree, there occurred a storm of 
wind and rain from the southwest, and in a few days 
the disease showed itself on the seedling rows, dia- 
gonally across, and in the exact direction that the 
wind was blowing during the storm, from this tree ; 
and from this it spread each way, until the whole of 
my seedlings were ati'ected, and lost their leaves. 
This oecurred so late in the season, that the trees 
were not killed by the winter. The next spring 
they were set in nursery rows. The blight again 
showed itself earlier than the previous year, and the 
oonsequeace was that two- thirds perished, from the 
cause of their being deprived of their leaves too ear- 
ly, before the wood had sufficiently ripened to with- 
atHud the effects of the frost. It had become so pre- 
valent that the lower leaves on standard trees were 
affected; and the seedlings growing on the same 
premises were killed outright^ on account of its 
commencing so early. It was also communicated 
to qniace stocks which were deprived of their leaves, 
and it was found impossible to bud tbem in conse- 
quence. 

I am satisfied that it is eansed by a species of fun- 
gus, the seeds of which are carried by the wind and 
lodged on the surface of the leaves, but need mois- 
ture to a certain degree, and warmth, to promote 
vegetation. On close examination of the spots, the 
main part seems to lie beneath the surface of the 
leaf, with reddish veins running in various directions, 
and when there are a number of spots on one, the 
veins seem to occupy the whole; bnt probably the 
spots cause a disarrangement of the functions by 
poisoning the juices, rendering them useless. 

In another nursery in this vicinity, there were 
pear trees which were attacked v'hile making their 
first year's growth from the bud. These trees 
stood near the middle of the nursery, along the bor- 
der of which were growing young pear stocks, in a 
bed more than fifty rods in length, on the east side. 
The disease on these stocks, commenced directly 
opposite to this section of budded trees, and extend- 
ed each way, until the whole were deprived of their 
foliage. All this goes to show that it is contagious ; 
consequently, this year, by way of experiment, I 
oonoloided to plant my4>ear seeds far away from the 
influence of asy other nursery or pear tree.««, by which 
the disease might be communicated. My experi- 
nent has been attended with the best resolts; for I 
Jiave succeeded in raising as fine healthy sto?ks as 
any nurseryman wonld wish to see ; not a spot of 
the blight has shown itself. My ground has had no 
extra preparation, except such as ground should re- 
ceive, in order to grow a good crop of corn. I now 
suggest that every nurseryman who has hitherto 
failed in raising stocks, in consequence of tbis dis- 
ease, try this experiment, and conimoaioate the re- 
sults. I. HiLDaETK. Big Stream Point, Novem- 
b$r 2, 1849. 

Winter Pears* 



Fruits are variable in quality from two causes. 
One is from liability to be easily affected by soil, 
culture, and other similar influences; and the other 
results from the effect of temperature. The former 
is exhibited remarkably in the ;7car, which is almost 
proverbially variable in quality; and the latter is 
more particularly observable in the peach, the later 



varieties of which often wholly foil as to exeellenee 
at the north, while the earlier sorts, whose periods 
of ripening are not thrown into the colder parts of 
autumn, are more uniformly good. 

Winter pears suffer in quality from both causes. 
Like other pears, unless they grow in a good deep 
soil, they cannot perfect their fruit. And, an lees 
the season is sufllciently long for their maturity, 
tbey will be deficient in flavor. The differenoCi 
however, between good and bad oaltivation, inde- 
pendent of the season or climate, is very great. 
The best treatment, even under an anpropitious sun, 
will generally give us much better winter pears, 
than the most favorable skies without it. No per- 
son should even think of raising winter pears of 
most varieties, at the north, without giving them 
the best cultivation. 

The following successful experiment with late ri- 
pening pears, is copied from the Family Vititor a 
new scientific and miscellaneous paper of great va- 
lue, edited by Prof. Kibtland and others, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 

** While alluding to the progress of our pear 
drops, from year to year, we have occasionally ob- 
served, that while the spring and the first month of 
summer, were attended with a favorable supply of 
rain, the earlier varieties of pea,r8, as the Citron 
des Carmes, [Madeleine,] Dearborn's Seedling, 
Bartlett, &c. rapidly develope in size, and ultimately 
ripen in high degrees of perfection. A long pro- 
tracted and severe drouth has several seasons com- 
menced about the middle of June or early in July, 
and continued perhaps till the period for the growth 
of vegetation had passed. Whenever this occurred, 
the later ripening pears have failed to attain their 
wonted flavor, and have often been inferior in size 
— particularly on trees standing on dry and gravel- 
ly soil. 

*' During the last two seasons, we attempted to 
obviate the unfavorable impression of dry weather, 
and selected, for the purpose of experiment, trees 
of the Lewis, Winter Nelis, and Easter Beurre — 
all of which stood upon the dry rtdg's that runs par- 
allel to the lake, in Rockport, five miles from this 
city. 

" Moderate supplies of the necessary elements of 
nutrition for the pear were repeatedly applied, the 
surface of the ground was mulched or sbaded, either 
with bones, brush, or litter, and the earth was fre- 
quently dug with a spade. 

*' This course, in our view, was furnishing them 
with a a rich, moist toil, and high culture. 

'* The specimens of the Lewis and Winter Kelis, 
from two trees thus managed, could hardly be sur- 
passed in delicacy and rich flavor by any of the most 
popular varieties of summer and autumn . The fruit 
from the third tree, an Easter Beurre, measures in 
its greatest circumference, eleven and a quarter 
inches, and in its shortest, ten and a-half inckeg. 
By proper attention, this fruit will, doubtless, ripen 
in the finest perfection at the close of the winter." 

VEaBCNAs. — A correspondent of the Horticultn- 
rist at Washington City, states that he has been 
most successful in wintering Verbenas, by simply co- 
vering them with a hot-bed frame. It was placed 
over them just as they stood; those which were ta- 
ken up and transplanted under the (rame mostly 
failed. This protection would not be sufficient for 
the winters further north. 

Mankind are very odd creatures. One-half cen- 
sure what they practice, the other half practice 
what they censure. 
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Black-Leg in Cattle* 

Sometime sine^' we received a request for infor- 
■Dfttion in regard to a disease in cattle ealled black- 
leg. Not being practically acquainted with the dis- 
ease, we submitted the request to Dr« Daj>d, of 
Boston; who has obligingly furnished ua with the 
following remarks. Dr. D.'s system is in some re- 
spects new to us. and is probably so to some of our 
readers. Wo are not prepared to offer an opinion in 
regard to his peculiar views, but leave them to fair 
consideration. Eds. 

£d8. Cui,tivatob— Before I answer the inquiries 
of your correspondent, permit me to give yoo the 
outlines of our phynological or reformed practice 
and theory of disease. We contemplate the animal 
system as a perfect piece of mechanism, subject to 
life and death ; that while the vital power has iVee 
and unobstructed action, the animal is in a physio- 
logical or healthy state; but when by any means the 
▼ital power is obstructed, by over feeding, exposure, 
&e., it is in a diseased or pathological state. 

We recognise a conservative or healing power in 
the animal economy, whose unerring indications we 
endeavor to follow. Our system proposes, under all 
eircamstances, to restore the diseased organs to a 
l^ealthy state, by co-operating with the vitality re- 
maining in the organs, by the exhibition of sanative 
means; and under all circumstances, to assist and 
not oppose nature in her curative process. 

Poisonous drugs, blood-letting, and processes of 
cure that contemplate destruction of parts, or in oth- 
er words, act pathologically, cannot be used by us. 
The laws of animal being are physiological ; they 
never were or ever will be pathological, hence we 
co-operate with nature and nature's laws. 

It is clearly evident that disease is an unit — that 
all its different manifestations depend on local or 
constitutional peculiarities. In the animal, there 
are numerous tissues to be obstructed; and if the 
disease were named from the tissn^*, it would have 
as many names as there are tissues. If it were 
named from the location, it would have as many 
names as there are locations, as horn-ail, black-leg, 
quarter-evil, foot-rot, &o. If it were named from 
the symptoms, it would be numberless, apd bound- 
less. It is of no use to deeide what particular necve, 
blood vessel, or muscle is diseased, seeing that the 
proper and only rational treatment consists in act- 
ing on all the nerves, blood vessels and muscles. But 
suppose we do ascertain exactly the location of the 
disease, have we any specific that will act upon it, 
other than through the healthy operation of nature's 
secreting and excreting process ? We answer, that 
there is no such thing as a specific^ in the popular 
sense of the term. Any medicine that is good for 
a practical symptom in disease, is equally good for 
any and every symptom, provided its action is phy- 
siological. 

The indications of cure, are to relax spasm, as in 
lock-jaw, stoppages of the bladder, or intestines, 
obstructed surfaces, &c. To contract and strength- 
en weak and relaxed organs, as in general or local 
debility, diarrhoea, scouring, lampas, &c. To sti- 
mulate inactive parts, as in the black-leg, quarter- 
evil, foot-rot, &e., where chemical agency has gain- 
ed the supremacy over vital action. To equalise 
the circulation, and distribute the blood to the ex- 
ternal surface and extremities, as in congestions. 
To furnish the animal with sufficient nutriment to 
build up the waste that is continaally going on, aad 



prevent friction. No matter what the nature of the 
disease, the treatment should be conducted on these 
principles. Finally, to relax, to contract, to stimu- 
late, and to furnibh the system with the proper ma- 
terials for nutrition, constitute the whole modu$ 
operandi of the reformed practice. 

With these preliminary remarks, we will return 
to your subscriber's communication, in which he 
states that he has lost several calves within a few 
days by black-leg, and knowing of no medical treat- 
ment for the disease of any value, has searched the 
back columns of The Cultivator in hopes to find 
something recommended as a specific, [there is none 
in existence] but has found nothing except what is 
contained in the March number for 1847, vol. 4, p. 
98. Regular and good feeding is there recommend 
ed as a preventive. 

Good and judicious feeding, with proper attention 
to the management of calves, is one of nature's pre- 
ventives. Dr. White, a veterinary surgeon of Loo* 
don, observes — ** In horses orcatUe, it is probable 
that alaiost all diseases may be prevented by jodicioiis 
management with regard to feeding, breeding, rear- 
ing and exercise. " Again, Dr. Dixon observes— 
''Nature is ever busy, by the silent operations of 
her own forces, endeavoring to care disease. Her 
remedies are air, warmth, food, water and sleep; 
their use is directed by instinct, and that man is 
most worthy of the name of physician, who most 
reveres its unerring laws.'' 

Black-leg, quarter-evil, joint murrain, black- 
quarter, and dygangrene, are analogous: by the dif- 
ferent names is meant their grades. In the early oi 
mild forms, it consists of congestions in the veins oi 
veinons radicels, and effusions in the cellular tissue y 
when chemical action overpowers the vital and getf 
the ascendancy, it assumes a putrid type, and gan 
grene is the result, or a destruction of organic integ 
rity. Its proximate cause exists in any thing that 
can for a time, intercept the free action of the vi- 
tal machinery. Its direct cause may be found in 
over-feediing, exposure in wet situations. The milk 
of diseased cows, is a frequent cause of disease. 
Men who are engaged in preparing cattle or cahves 
for the market, attempt to fatten without any re- 
gard to their general health, climatef the quantity 
of food, its quality, or the state of the digestive or- 
gans. They are very apt to think that as long as 
the animal has what they term '* good food," and 
JQSt as much as they can cram into the stomach that 
Ibey must be healthy and will fatten, when in fact, 
too much food oppresses the stomach, impairs and 
overworks the digestive organs, and converts th« 
food into a serious cause of disease. Whenever the 
digestive powers are overtaxed, the food aecnma- 
lates in the stomach and its appendages, and being- 
submitted to the combined action of heat and mois* 
ture, gas is evolved which distends the vicera, inter- 
feres with the motion of the lungs and diaphragm, 
presses on the liver, and interrupts the circulation' 
of the blood through that organ, seriously interfer* 
ing with the bile- secreting process. This is not all, 
the gas evolved from the putrid mass in the stomach, 
is absorbed, and enters into the cellular Ftructure, 
hence emphysema, &c. 

Your correspondent observes-^'' My calves are 
well fed and in good order, and those that fell vic- 
tims were in the best condition." The old maxim, 
an ounce of preventive is worth a pound of core, is 
true; and I have no doubt your correspondent, if 
he makes the trial, will find it more convenient and 
less expensive. The reason why disease manifests 
itself in the extremities, is because they are more 
exposed to damp ground, and because the blood, in 
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retarning to the heart, ha« a kind of ap hill work to 
perform, henco it accumuUtetf in the veins. Now, 
althoagh we observe alarming Bymptoms in black- 
leg, it is no more a disease of the legs, than it is of 
impaired digestion, absorption, secretion, and cir- 
onlatioa, for the whole functions are involved, and 
the cure of black -leg is the cure of all other mala- 
dies. 

There is no particnlar treatment for black-leg, 
other than we have already alluded to, viz., to im- 
part healthy action to the whole animal system, and 
to remove the direct cause. If the animal has been 
over-fed with a view^ of fattening, reduce the quanti- 
ty of food, give mucilage of slippery-elm, and rub 
the leg with tincture of capsicum. 

Our advice to farmers is, let your animals hare 
their meals at regular hours, in sufficient quantity, 
^tand not a particle more;) if they waste it, put less 
before them each time, until they eat the quantity 
given, without waste ^ let them have good beds of 
straw on which to rest their limbs ; do not permit 
them to breath the emanations that arise from the 
dang and urine; keep them clean, and avoid undue 
exposure. Finally, govern them in a spirit of kind- 
ness and mercy, and there will be little foothold for 
disease. O. H. Dadd. Bottofij Jan. 1850. 

Blind Teeth in Hones. 



Eds. Ccltivatoe — Some two or three years 
•lace, I did myself the pleasure of giving you my 
experience on the subject of Wolf or Blind Teeth; 
since which time no actual case has occurred under 
my observation till lately. I now send you enclosed 
a Wolf tooth, extracted from the upper jaw of a 
horse of mine, immediately m front of the grinders. 
I had observed a considerable degree of inflamma- 
tion in the eye of this horse, and a thin film was 
gradually forming, which threatened its destruction. 
I tried various remedies in vain, when I discovered 
the Wolf tooth, situated as above described, which 
being extracted, the eye rapidly recovered, and is 
now entirely well. 

As the existence of these teeth, and their effect 
upon the eye of the horse has been doubted by sci- 
entific men, I send you the tooth and state the facts, 
leaving it for science to say what is the connection 
between the cause and the effect. Wm. Littlx. 

Carbon as food for plants. — ^Mr. J. W« Rogers 
•ays he was refused the gold medal ofTered, a few 
years since by a publio bofly io Ireland, because he 
bad set forth that carbon, given to the roots of plants, 
would invigorate them. He observes*-' This was 
then deemed a fallacy, but I am happy to say, any one 
may now allege the same without being laughed at. 
At that period, a popular chemist had set it down 
' that all plants depended upon the atmosphere for the 
carbon they contained,' but the leading chemical writer 
of the present day says very differently. Brande 
states, in the 6th edition, published 1848, that ' al- 
though the aooumalation of decaying matter which 
chemists call kumu9 performs an important part in 
vegetable nutrition, it is not by its direct absorption 
and assimilation, but by its influence as a source of 
carbonic aoid, which is partly taken op by the juices 
of the roots, and partly evolved into tfie atmosphere, 
so that plants, independent of their leaves, can thus 
receive carbonic acid." 



BttBintss ^otlres. 



The idle man is the devil's hireling, whose livery 
is rags, whose diet and wages are famine and dis- 
grace. 

He is a fool wiio makes his doctor his heir. 



Our PremimiiB. 

It ahoold be remembered that competltioii for the fbllowins list of 
Premiums, payable in Books, or in Impleroeat* or Seeds from lbs 
Albany Ag. Warehoiue, is open lIU the 90th of March next, vis: 

1. To the one who shall setid oa the largest number of eubscribets 
to the CuLTiVAToa for 185U, with the pay in advance, at the club 
price of 67 cents each, previous to the 90th of March next, the sum of 
FIFTY DOLLARS. 

9. To the one seudinr us the next largest number, the sum of 
FORTY DOLLARS. 

3. To the one seiidiiiff us the next largest number, the sum of 
THIRTY DOLIJIRS. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of TAVENTY DOLUkRS. 

5. For the next largest list, TEN DOLI^RS. 

6. For the Fivx next largest lists, each FIVE DOLI<ARS. 

7. For the Tev next largest lists, each THREE DOLLARS 

In addition to the above, a copy of Thomas' " Ambricax Fsittt 
CtTLTtmisT. price one dollar— a very valuable work just published^ 
to every agent who sends us F^iAeeu subscriben and SIO, sod wlw 
does not obtain one of the above prizes. 

The American Fruit Ctiltwtot. 

Tliis work has been sent by mail, only to such Asents as have re- 
quested iL Many have seiU us 15 subscriben, eniitUns them to the 
work, who have said nothiu(( about its beii^ sent ; and we have ta- 
ken it for granted that they nitended to procure more subscribers, 
aud to be eompetitors tbr a higher prise. We therefore give noiiee 
that the work will be sent by mail ouly where specially requested, 
aud that We will send it in any maimer desired, and at any time, to 
uty person who has sent 15 or more subscribers for this volume.-* 
The pneiage on tlie work is only 91^ oeuts, to any post office in the 
United States. 

To Postmaaten and other Amenta. 

Some of our Arents seem not fully to undemtaod the terms of J%g 
CitUivatory to clubs ; we state, 

1. Tlmt in formuig clubs, it is not necessary that all the papers for 
one club shouM go to oae post office, l^y will be seat to as many 
different offices as requireo. 

9. It IB not necessary that for a club of seven or fiAeen, all the co- 
pies should be ordered at once. Any one will be entitleid to sevea 
copies after paying $5, though he sends bat one at a time. For in- 
stance, when a Postmaster sends us S9 for two copies, he will be en- 
titled to five more ropies for 83, making 7 cojiies for S5. So when 
an Agent sends fS for 7 copies, he will be entitled to 6 more c<^es 
for the second 95. making 15 copies for 810. 

3. When an Agent has sent S5, for 7 copies or SlO for 15 coines, 
he will be entitled to any additional copies be may order at the rats 
of as for three copies. — ^ 

Poataga of the Cultivator. 

In answer to several inqniriea, we re|)eat the ataieraent so eAea 
made, that The CnJaeafor, when sent without cover, is subject to 
nevfspemer postage only—lhal is, one cent within the State, and 1| 
cents if out of the state, and over 100 miles from Albuiy. Tlus 
Question has been several times setded bv the difiereut rostmastsr 
Generals. For Certificate of this, see Cult, for 1843, page 07. 

Back Volnmea of the Cnlthrator. 

We can still furnish eDtn« sets of like Cultivalor: 

First S0rte«.->Ten vols., quarto— Price, bonud, tlO— Uuboond, 88L 

Neio Series— Six volumes, octavo, now completed— price, boujid, 

♦7 JO— unbound, W. 
07* Any of the Volumes, except the out far 1848, eon be hod as 

parotely. 

The Horticultuziat, 

AND JOURNAL OF KURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 

Thii popular work is edited by A. J. Downino, author of "Land, 
scape Gardenijig," " Designs for Cottage Residences," &c. Ac, and 
is published by the proprietor of " The Cubivator,** each No. coo- 
taming 48 pages, embellished by an engraved frontispiece and nnm** 
rous other illustrations, at S3 a year. Three vols, are completed, 
and the (i)urth is now in course of pohlication. Price per vol., 
bound, a3^--4iiibound, 83. W^hen two or more vols, are takes, « 
discouiM of 50 cents per vol. will be made. 

Franking Privilege of Poatmaatera. 

We notice that many Postmasters, who are Agents for The CuU 
tivator, pay the postage on their letters to us. It will be seen by the 
following letter from Hon. F. H. Warkxiv, Assistant Postmaster 
General, that they are entitled to the privilege of franking their re- 
mittauces: Post Office Department. \ 

Appointment Office, Dec. 31, 1849. ) 

Sii^-The Postmaster General, aAer careftil conaderation o(' ths 

?ineslion as to the right of Postmasters thnt have the privilege of 
rnnking. to fnuik letters to publishers of ncw.'tpapers covering moii> 
ey for subscriptions or the names of subscribers, has decided, that 
when the Postmaster is Agent for the publisher, he has the poww to 
frank such letters, and his Apciicy win be in-csumed from the fact 
that he franl.s them. As no Postmaster has any authority to frank 
these commuuicatiotis but when he is such an Agent, it is proper to 
regard him as acting in that capacity when he so coiklucts. until ijv> 
formation is received to the contrary. In doing this busniess, the 
Postmaster must be regarded as entirely the Agent of the publisher, 
aud not of the DapartmeaL FITZ Hl^RT WARRKN. 
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Communications hare been received, since onr 
last, from Gleanerj W. L. Eaton, O. H. Dadd, S., 
Levi Bartlett, A. B., A Farmer, Agricola, Argus, 
A Subscriber, Mary, Calvin Stovr, C. O. I., L. 
Durand, Jonathan Wood, C. £. G. (all too late for 
this month,) J. B. Garber, S. Tillotson, J. J. C. 

Books, Pamphx.£Ts, &c., have been received as 
follows : 

Proceedings of ihe St. John (N. B.) Affricnltiiral Socwty fbr 1849, 

from RoBBBT Jabdinx, Esq., PreaideiiL 
Northern Spy and Melon Apple, from Klwahokk & BaBEV. 
Belcher's Farmers' Almauac, lor 1850. Halifax, N. S^ from C. H. 

BxLCtiER, publiskier. 
Proceedings of the Seneca County (X. Y.) A^iculiural Seciety, for 

1S49, from Joiui Uelafield, Ksq., President oC the Society. 
Sherwood's Manuai for Magiietisiiig, with the vibratiuji: magnetic 

machine, and for the magnetic treatment of diseases, from the 

publishers, Fowlkk * Wxixs, New-Ynrk. 
New and Improved Poudrette of the Lodi Mairaftcniring Coonany, 

a pamphlet jos: issued by thai eonpany, 60 Dey-dtroely New- 
York. 
Report of the Ohio Nurserymen and FniJt Grower's CooveiilioB, 

taeM at Columbus, Dee. 6, 1819. 

Prof. Johnston's Address. ^-We give in this 
number, the address of Prof. Johnston, delivered 
before the N. Y. State Agricultural Society at Syra- 
cuse. It is hardly necessary for us to invite the at- 
tention of our readers to this document ; we pre- 
sume it will be read with avidity by all who have the 
opportunity; and like other emanations of the same 
prolific pen, it will be found replete with useful 
facts and suggestions, beautifully and forcibly ex- 
pressed. To make room for the address entire, we 
have been obliged to use small type ; but we think 
the advantage of having the whole in a body, will 
overbalance this objection. 

State Fair. — It will be seen , by reference to the 
doings of the State Agricultural Society, that it has 
been resolved to hold the next Fair at Albany. We 
trust that our citizens will take timely hold of the 
matter, with a determination to make it, as it can 
be made, the best exhibition ever held in America. 
The Fair will be held on the 3d, 4th, 6th and 6th 
days of September. 

Prof. Johnston's Lectures. — These lectures, 
of which a programme was given in our last num- 
ber, were commenced at the Assembly Chamber of 
the Capitol on the evening of the 4th ult. They 
have been attended by large audiences, composed 
of several of the prominent members of the Legis- 
lature, and many of our most intelligent citizens — 
all of whom have been deeply interested and grati- 
fied with the admirable manner in which the various 
subjects have been treated. It is expected that the 
lectures will be printed shortly, and we shall en- 
deavor to give them, or a portion of them, as soon 
as practicable, through our pages. 

OT" The late hour at which we received the copy 
of Prof. Johnston's Address, and our desire to 
present it entire this month, has rendered it neces- 
sary to omit several communications intended for 
this No., as well as to curtail very considerably the 
department devoted to Horticulture. 

CT* If '* A Gleaner" will furnish us his name, 
we will address him privately on the subject of his 
eommunication. 

** H. C. W." — Our correspondent, Hon. F. Hol- 
BROOX, writes — ** I wish you could induce ' H. C. 
W.,' of Putnam Valley, to try his hand oftener at 
writing for the Cultivator. He has a beautifully 
graceful and strong style, and I want to hear often- 



er from him. His light must not be hid under the 
the bushel nor hie talent wrapt in a napkin." We 
earnestly second these sentiments, in which we will 
venture to say we are joined by all our readers. 

Northern Spt and Melon Apples.'— We are 
indebted to Messrs. Elwanoer Si Barrt, of Roch« 
ester, for handsome specimens ef these esteemed 
new varieties of apples. The Melon being in per- 
fection at the time of its arrival, (first Jaauary) 
we had a better opportunity for testing its qualities 
than we have had before, and unhesitatingly prO' 
nonnce it an excellent apple. The Spy is not yet 
ripe, it being a late spring fruk. 

Albany Prunes.'^Wc have received from Mr 
John Lossino of this city, specimens c€ excellent 
dried prunes, produced by trees raised by him frem 
seed brought from Germany. 

Saxon Sheep.-— In our last number, we noticed 
an importation of Saxon sheep by Messrs. Catliis 
& Smith. We have since had the opportonity of 
seeing these sheep, at the farm of Mr. Charles B# 
Smith, Wolcottville, Ct. In several respects they 
are quite difierent from most Saxons we have seen. 
They are evidently the result of extraordinary skill 
in breeding j and as sheep producing the finest qua-> 
lity of wool, seem to approach nearly to a standard 
of perfection. The ewes are from two to three 
years old. They are handsomely formed— have, 
generally, full briskets and broad loins. Their 
weight is from eighty-five to one hundred pound* 
each. The rams are larger, in the usual propor- 
tion. What will be their weight when fully grown, 
we cannot say; they are only yearlings, (lambeof 
1848) and of course may be expected to become 
considerably heavier. 

These sheep have not only very fine wool, but they 
are especially remarkable for the evenne»9 of their 
fleeces; they have no coarse spots-^the wool being 
fine all over the body, with but little variation in 
quality. We have samples taken from the neck, 
shoulder, middle of the back, hip, and thigh of the 
same sheep, which will give a better idea of the 
uniformity of the fleece ; than anything we can say. 
The wool is generally thickly set ; and we should 
think the weight of the fleeces, cleaned as has been 
customary with Saxon wool in this country, would 
average three pounds. Their appearance indicatea 
good health and fair constitution. We have no 
doubt they will prove a very valuable addition to 
the sheep-stock of the country, and we trust the 
enterprising importers will find their investment in 
all respects satisfactory. We should be pleased to 
show the samples of wool to persons who may wish 
to see them. 

Fine Fowls. — Our attention was lately called 
to a lot of beautiful game fowls, (about twenty 
pair,) bred by Mr. T. C. Abrahams, of West 
Troy, and which were about being sent to difierent 
parts of the country. We mentioned on a previoiis 
occasion, that Mr. A. had bred a portion of his 
fowls from a cross made with the English pheasant. 
He still continues this stock, in which many of the 
traits of the pheasant are distinctly visible. He 
has, also, several other varieties, one of which was 
brought from Mexico, and is said to be the same 
that Santa Anna held in great esteem. Another 
is the Earl Derby variety, so celebrated in England, 
characterised by the black breast, and purple band 
across the wing, with yellow legs. 

Washing Sheep — Our correspondent " S. W.," 
of North Easton, Washington county, New-York, 
writes — ^' In conversing, recently, with a wool- 
grower of considerable experience, he gave me his 
mode of wa<ihing sheep, which is to use a wooden 
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vat) with a tmall stream of water rannuig iato it 
joet large enough to eupfily the waste in slopping 
over and in taking out the sheep. In this way the 
heat of the sheep warms the water, and the oil and 
soapy matter from tbe wool oonverts it into a kind 
of tomp sudt, wkich cleanses tbe wool far more ef- 
fectualiy than clear, cold water. I would like to 
know how this idea squares with the experience of 
wool -growers generally." 

Sai»jb of the Batss SHORT-Hoavs.— Gso. Vaix., 
Esq., of Troy, informs us that he learns by letters 
he has just received from England, that the sale of 
the celebrated herd of cattle of the late Thomas 
Bates of Kirkleavington, Yorkshire, will take 
place in April or May next. Tbe herd consists of 
about seventy head of bulls, cows and heifers, all 
of which will be sold without reserve. 

The Yak Allens. — We had the pleasure, last 
week, of entering on our books, a club of seven 
subscribers, all named Van Allen. They all re- 
side in one neighborhood , in Bethlehem, in this 
county, 

PnoriTABU SHisr.— Mr. David St. John, of 
Bern, in this ooonty, bought fifty sheep in July, 
1848, at $l.Ui eaoh«-or $56.60; of these, he win- 
tered forty-nine. There were twenty -three ewes 
in the lot, which in 1849, reared twenty-five lambs. 
The same season, the forty nine sheep sheared 228 
pounds of wool, of which 213 lbs. were sold for the 
gross amount of $48. He sold in June last, to the 
Albany butchers, nineteen old sheep, (wethers) and 
ten lambs for $48 ; thus making the gross amount 
of sales, $116— and he has thirty old sheep and fif- 
teen lambs (yearlings^) or forty-five in all, left, 
which are worth more than tbe first stock* 

37* Mr. L. B. Maltby, of Bristolville, Trumbull 
county, Ohio, writes-^' ^ I would as soon think of 
doing without my bread, as without The Cultivator. 
Five hundred dollars would not cover the benefit I 
have derived from the articles contained in it, on 
the dairy alone." 

ICT^ A couple of psgef of '* Monthly NoUees,'' snd " Notices of 
New PnbUcaiioos," in type for this No., are neceauurily omitted. 

Prices of Agricnltiiral Products. 

New-York. Jan. 91, 1850. 

FLOURF-OeMSM, per UiL, $9.50a$5.6Si— Extra Gca«ioe and 
Ohio, 9S.15a9»M. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Genesee per buih., f1.S3atl.3S— Common and 
good Ohio, SlOOotl.ll. Corn, Northern, 83c.->-8oathern and Jer- 
sey, 61o. Rys, <Sic Barley, 60a61c.— Oata, 4ai45c. 

BUTTER— beat, per lb., I&a29c.— Western dairy, ISalTc. 

CHRE.»<E— per lb., ««7c. 

BEEP— Mess, per bbl., •8.0O«9O.5O^Prime, 96a9^JS. 

PORK— Mess, (new) par bbl., tU.aSa911^~Frime, 99. 

LARD— per lb., 6ic. 

HAMS-M)er lb., 8raoked, 7a9c. 

HOPft— fim sort, per lb., 17al8o 

COTTON— Upland and Flvrida, per lb., 12|al4c.— New Orleans 
and Alabama. 12>al4^c. 

WOOL— (Boston Prioca.) 

Prime or SaAOu fleseas, per lb , 40a43e. 

American ftiU blood Merino, 3Sa37 

do half do 80a» 

do oiifl-finirtb do, and common, . . S7a:l9 

RsMAaxs— The weather at New- York has been mifavorable fbr 
trade, and the market is rather heavv. Holders of fltmr anticipate 
an aavaiice by the next steamer, ana are, consequently, disposed to 
liehl to present prices. Corn is firm, with a moderate supply. In 
providioiis, pork is in moderale demand, though pricea tetia down- 
ward. 

NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 

Miomdafj Januarf SI. 

Offered, l,fOO Beeves, (340 Southern, the remamder from this 
8tate,) 00 CowB and Calves, and 5,500 Sheep and Ijamba. 

Bbkvbs.— The inclemeiu state of the weather lo-day prevented 
the u«ual attendance of trade, and the market consequently cloaes 
very dull. Prices, however, snow no falling off We ouote retail- 
iuir qualiiies at 90. It was estimated that TuU 400 keaa would be 
left over onaokL 

Cows AND Cajlvxs. — Market dull nnd inactive. Sales at from 
t22.50 to 830aS40. Unsold 15. 

8h«sp ano Lambs.— Sales at from 91.7$ to 93 to 95.75, whieh is 
a alight advance. 800 unaokL— TW&imm. 



BRIGHTON CATTLE BfARKET. 

ThundrnV} /«». 17. 

At marVet, including those remaining from last week, 950 Cattls 
of all descripdott^ —37 remain unsold at this time,— Friday morning, 
10 o'clock. 

Prices of Beef Cattle were much as last week. Drovera asked 
more in the roorniuff. but it was no ffo. A very few at 96.25. Good 
at 95, and very goM at 95.S9a95.7o. Lower gradi's from 96 down 
to 93JS0i, as ia quality. Some of tbe saleamen reported a little more 
animauon, and a sh«M)e higher price, upon ordinary caitle. Western 
drovers reported heavy loaves. 

Shksp and Lambs, 2440 at mariret. 

Prioea. 91.75, 9*2.00, 92.35, 93.50, 93.00, 93^* 9400, 95.00. 

SwiNs. But few at market. No change in price— 4^| at 
wholesale, and 5a0 at retail. — Ptowtneuu 

Highland Ifnrserlesy Newborgh, N* ¥• 

LaU A. J, DotPtUng f Co* 

on nOA ^PV^^ Trees of the most amiroved varieties, for sale, 
^l/,l/UU io( extra size, from 8 to 13 ft. high, and 3 to 5 years* 
growth.) at 920 per hundred. 

Persons wanting trees lo sell again, will be dealt liberally with. 

Feb. 1, 1850-3t A. SAUL & CO. 

A ]>eyoii Bull Tor Sale* 

'piIE subscriber offem for sale his full bred Devon Bull, from tbe 
■'■ beat stock ia the eomttry. 

Any one wishmg to porciiase anoh an animal will do well to eall 
at an early opportunity. JOHN E. COWLES. 

Faimingtoa, Ct., Feb. 1— U. 

Selling off to Close the Basinem* 

T TNN-BAN BOTANIC GARDEN ft NURSERY, hite of lA'Vi. 
-^ PaiRcs, deceased. Flashing, L. I., near New-Yorit. Wutsk 
Sl Co., Proprietors. 

In consequence of the decease of the Junior, and of the advanced 
age of the survivuig partner, the entire stock of this eaiablishment, 
comprising every deaeripcion, including the newest and choicest va- 
rieties of 

Fruit and Ornamental Treei^ 

Shrubs, Vines, Plains, Roaes, ftc, will be disposed of /or ecuky at a 
Rkductiojt ov 35 to 50 fkr ckxt <rom the usual nrires, accord- 
ing to kind and qnuitity. Young Stock, OmamentaT Shniba, Pceo- 
nie^ Herbaceous Plants, he., vtrff Una by the qusntiiy. 

Descriptive Catalogues gratis on application, poat paid. 

Feb. 1 — It. 

Frait Sciona for 1850. 

fpHE subscriber can fumiah irinns for grafting of the choice fnuia 
^ (if Western New- York. They can be sem by audi or eiqireaB, 
and when possible, I will send sample applea :■— 

" Northern Spy," apples, 

♦' Norton's Melon,*' 

"Early Joe," 

♦' SwHar," 

'* Esopua Spitzenberg,^ 

" Famense," 

•* Pomme Oris," 

" Baldwin,»» 
And the " Wegener " variety, to wUeh the State Soeiety awarded 
a premium of 95. 
Price for Scions one doHar per hundred. 
AppUcations, pnM paid, shall have immediate attentint. 
Rochester, Feb. 1.— 1L» JAMES U. WATTS. 

Take Notice. 

rpHREE Monflw Extra Pay and One Hundred and Sixty Acres of 
A Land wilt be procured fot all who enlisted ftw five yeen, or du* 
ring the war vf 1812, and for all. including Volunteers who served 
in Mexico, and ft>r the heirs of all who have died in the service. 

Information will be given to relatives, Free of Charge, by writinr 
to G. F. LEWIS, Detroit, Michigan, (postage paM.) 

Thoae who do not know what became of their firiends, write when 
and where they joined the army. Feb. 1 — St.* 

Pondiette* 

nPHE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., oflkr their new and im. 
*- pA>ved Pondrette, for sole at their usual rates :— 1 bbl. 99—3 
bbls.95, and 91.50 per bbl. for anv quantity over 7 bbls., delivered 
free of expense on board of vessel in New York. At the Factory, 
where vessels drawing 8 ftet water can come, it will be sold at SS 
cents per bushel. 

The expenae por acre in manuring com with Pondrette, will 
amount to about 94, calculating 35 cents per bbl. freight, and aU 
the neceasarv labor included. On land previoudy manured, or, on 
good sward land, one gill lo the hill Is sufficient— on poor groond, a 
good crop can lie raised bv one gill ai (darning, and one at the last 
Boeing. The coat of the labor alone in manuring com in the hill 
with barn yard manure, will amount to more than the first cost of 
the Poudrette, with freight and all charges added; and the eflecu of 
Poudrette are quicker, more vigorous, and the corn reaches maturi- 
ty eariier. A lair trial, Aoieietwr smotf, is respecttully solicited. 

A pamphlet containing instructions for use, certificates from somo 
of the first A^riculturisu in the United States, and much valuable 
faiformation wiU be scut greiw, to any one applyii^ (post pmid if by 
letter,) to " Thx Lodi BlAVirFACTOEzaa Comtamy, 06 Dey sireei. 
New. York." Feb. 1— 4n». 
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liimeliftvffv (Ta.) I«aBd AigemU 

*™i5 naderMgnod has on hand, for sole. Firrr FuAjrtATWmB, Ijr- 
'■ inr ill UiU seclioti of the tkate— say rrora two to cue hnudred 
and finy miles Arom Lynchburg. Prices rrom three to twelve dol- 
lars per acre. Mountain land, from thirty-five cents to two dollars. 
All communications, post-paid, promptly attended to. 
Lynchburg, Va., Feb. 1— 8t* liENJAMlN WILKES. 

Wanted. 

A YOUNO man with a small family to take chaxf e of a nursery, 
-'*' who has some knowledge erf" farming, and k tboroogUy ac- 
qualiited with the propagatioa of Fruit Trees. 

He must be well recommended as a 'man of integrity, and to be 
moral and tamperato iu his habils. None other need apply. 

RUFua WHrmER, 

Chickopee, Mass., Feb. 1, 1R50.~3t. 

Higlilaii4 Nuraerimy Ifewbnrgli^ N« Y« 

{Lat9 A. J. Douming ^ Co.) 

fpHE PROPRIETORS beg leave to inform their patrons, and the 
''- public in general, that their stock of 

Fruit und Ornmmtntal Tree*, Shrubs^ Roses , ^c. 
For Spring planting, is annsuaUy large and thrifty, and erabriices all 
•f the best varieties iutrodoced into notice in this country or Europe ; 
of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Nectarine, Apricot. Grape* 
ykuMk, Qoosebenyt Currants, Raspberry, Strawberry, Ice., «c. 
Portugal Qttinoe trees, slandiiids, exlsa siae,aaeh. . . .$1 00 
do. do. quenouiUe, do. .... 1 00 

Angers, (iraa,) axtn 1 00 

Trees of the osual size 50 

Also, Psors on Quince, and Afpk on Paiadiae stocks, ibr dwarf 



The slock of Omamealai Tnes, Shruba, &e., is very large ; and 
quantities to deaisrs, or ptantecs on a la^e scale, will be furaishcd 
at greatly redueed rates. 

Htdgt Plants, 

A large stock of Buckthorn, and Osnge Orange planls. 

Also, a large iloek of Rhubarb and Asparagus roots. 

The entire stock has been propagated under the personal super- 
Tirion of A. Sattl^ whose long connection with this establishment is 
some guarantee, from the reputation it has gained, (and the present 
proprietors are oetermined to merit,) as to the genuineness and ac- 
curacy of the present stock. 

Orders respectAilly solicited, and wiU reoeiva prompi attestioo, 
which will be carefully packed aud ahiffied to any part ojf the U»> 
ion or Europe. 

Catalogues Aunisbed gratis to post-paid applicants. 

Feb. 1, 1850-at. A. SAUL ^ CO. 

To Fmil Growers and Nimerirmeii* 

Spnmg of 18». 

T^HB sabacribers invite die atltentioD of Tree purchaser! to Aeir 
-*■ stock now offered for sale. By laife imporiations from Europe, 
and an extensive scale of propagation in their own grounds, they are 
enabled to offer one of the most extensive and comj^tc assortments, 
and on the most liberal conditions. 

The well known health, hardiness and Tigor of the trees grown 
here, and the undivided and scrupulous attention given to every d<v 
partmeut by the proprietors, in person, offer great inducements to 
purchasers. 

Standard Fruit Tress, 

Pyramidal and Dwarf Fruit Trees , 

Gooseberries, Currants, Strawberries^ ffC, 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 

Moses y Dahlias, ifc. 

Hedge Plants, including large ptantUies of 

Buckthorn and Osage Orange. 
Stocks for Standard and Dwarf Treu, 
And aU other nursery articles ; besides a large collection of 
Oreen House, Border and Bedding Plants. 

Wholesale pi iced lists sent gmtit to all post paid applications. A 
•eparale catalogue for 1890 of Rotes, DahUatj and other new and 
rare articles wm also be funushed. 

ELLWANGER h BARRY. 
Mourn Hope Garden and Nnraerics, Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 1, 1850.— It. 

The American PoQltry Yardy 

BEING a History and Description of Various Kindb of 0oroealie 
Fowls, with conqrfete directions for their Management, Breed- 
tog, Croasmg Rearing, Feeding, and Praparation tor a Profitable 
Market. Also, their Diseases and Remedies. And complete direc- 
tions for Capontsiii^. Arranged from the best anthontias in Europe 
and America. 

niustraled by numerous original engravings. Foraiing the most 
Practical Manual for those who are dnurious oi raising poultry, that 
kas becN publiihed in this country. Price #1, bound. 

Published by C. M. SAXTON, 131 Fulton St., New- York, 
And for sale at this Office. 
Also, Allen's American Farm Book, $1. 
Allen's Domestic Animals. 75 cents. 
Miner's Am. Bee Keeper's Manual, •L 
Gunn's Domestic Mediciaa (UTih tfaouaaad,) M 
Jan. 1, 1850.— 3t. 



Stocks, Scions, Evergreens, Strawberry Plants, &c« 

T> M. WATSON offers for sale at the Old Cohny JfurKrit^y Pl*. 
**• MOVTH, Mass.^ Stocks of Fruit Trees of first rate qnoliiy, suit* 
able for spring grufung ond budding in the coming summer, at thn 
annexed jvices per 1000. Apple, 1 year, strong, $5 ; 3 years, trans- 
dauted, ilO— Pear, 1 year, 96; 3 years, S15-, 3 years, traus]ABJited 
•aO^PUmi, 9 years, tl5-~Cherry, 9 years, 919; 3 years trsiiKplaiit- 
ed, f 15 — Quince, large and fine, 918; 1 year, strong. 912— Maha- 
leb, strong, 925— Paradi«ed, strong, 9'2S — St. Jeau, (dwarfer) 95 per 
100. Ash, Maple, Laburnum, Lime, SpaniihChcsinut, Poplar, Moun- 
uin Ash, Elm, Alder, ^c, Ac, 4 feel, at 93 to 98 per fOO. Arbot 
VitSB, Norway Spruce, Scotch Fir, Balsam Fir, Silver Fir, Larch, 
Red Cedar, 1 to 3 feet, 95 to 910 per 100. 

SCIONS. Apple scions, (fine sorts) 91.50 per 100. Paradise cnt> 
tings 9S per 1000. Scions of the finest sorls of pear of established 
reputation (say 30 sorts,) and of other fruits, 98 per 100, 915 per 
1000. -n r , tr' 

STRAWBERRIES. Burr's New Pine, 94 per 100 ; Boston Pine, 
91 ; Hovey's Seedling, 91 ; Richardson's Early, I^te and Cam* 
bridge (fine sorts) 91^ per doz.; Early Virginia Scarlet, 91 per 
100 ; Jeimy's Seedling. 93 ; Aberdeen Beehive, 95 ; Swaiiisione, 
93; Myatt^s Elixa, 98; Crinwon Cone. 98; Black Prince, 95; 
Deptford Pine, 93; Princess Alice Mauae, 93; Kecne's Seedling, 
93; Willey's Seedling, 93 ; White wood, ^1 ,'—85 cents to 91 per 
doEen. 

Also, Dwarf and Standard Pears, select Shade Trees, Shrubs and 
Climbers ; Weeping Trees for lawns, Roses, Phloxes, Verbenas. 
Chn'santhemums, and other fine planis for mass es , at low prices, oi 
which a priced list will be sent, post paid, on application. 

Also, Pear seed of prima quiUtty. 

Feb. 1, 1850.— 3t. 

New Scarlet Terbena-«-Robin9on'8 Defiance* 

J. M. THORBURN h CO., 15 Jclmst/mt, New^Yetk, 

TTAVE now ready for dalivary, strom planls of the abore sptcndid 
•'^ Verbena, the finest in England^ trom whence they obtained It 
last June, Aill^ testing its qualitr during the summer. The bloom n 
of the most nvkl Karlet, with fine Miage, and so fhr from being in* 
jured bv the bant of the sun, was rather impioved, and continued a 
mass or flowara, vapidly covering the ground, while most others 
were destroyed by ihe heat, nor ceased to flower in profcnlon till 
checked by frost at the end of Oclobei^-«Aer which, beiw taken up 
and removed into the greenhouaa, flowered away tili December, 
and is now (January 31) fuHy out for a long succession of bloom.— 
It may be seen in perfection very soon by any one who will take the 
trouble to visit AstCHia. 

TzsTixomALs. — Gwrdaur** CAnmiefe, (Dr. Lindley,) Aug. 80.— 
" Robinson's Defiance" is a most brilliant fiower-~fiue in form aud 
a good trusser — best of its dasa. 

Gardtner^s Journal^ Sept. 4.—" RohinsoD's Defiance '*— baautlftd 
variety — form good— segments of the coroUn broad, firm in sub- 
stance and flat— color, a brilliant scarlet-^habit of the plant good, 
aud a flree bloomer. 

Tk£ Gurdenefy Sept. 18. — ''Robinson's Defiance" is a snperior 
variety, the petals are stout, the flower and truss large ana well 
formed— color, a clear vivid scarlet — the plant is a strong and fVee 
grower, with a fine foliage and superior habit— 'we have not'seen its 
equal. 

It received first class certificates and the highest commendation at 
the /bllowing exhibitions — " Royal South London," ^*epl. l&-~ 
" Slough," Sept. 81—" Norwich/* Sept. 88— "MetropoKtau," Sept. 
88— and the " Chelsea Society." 

The habit of the plant is equaHy adapted lor potting or bed cuU 
ture, being short jointed wUh remarkably fine foliage, and a free 
bloomer. A large Italian vase filled with it at Astoria last summer, 
was the most striking oliiect in the garden, and was adored by ad 
nideners and amateurs who observed it It was first sent out in 
England in the Spring of 1648 at 7s 6d sKriing per plant, but was 
not successfully imported here till lost seaaon. 

A good stock of this beautiful Verbena, (wamM/sd to mtnoer dss> 
cnpftsn,) being now ready to send out, orders will be promptly exe- 
cuted With strong healthy planls at 50 ceiils each— 95 per doxei><— 
six at same rate— with a liberal discount to the trade when a dosen 
or more are ordered. 

Also the following additional new Verbenas, ftorn England : 

AMAcnson— laige bright rose, good habit and fine roliage, free 
bloomer aud dose set, pretty eye. 

Bauuku rr— scarlet crimson, good ^nreadiag habit and profuse 
Uoomer. 

Rosy Monii— light rosy crimson, large compact truss, good eye 
and free bloomer^-^ beautiful variety. 

SATXLLrrn— orange acarlet, exquisite form and trailing habit, weU 
adapted for large pen pots or vasee^-foliage aofk. serrated, aud of a 
feathery style, extra fine— dO cents each— or if ilie set of/owr is or* 
dered. 91.o0— have been proved a season, and fully answer descrip- 
tion. 

The following approved older sorts, 91.50 per doasen— Beentv Su- 
preme, Fhimbeau, rireball. Major Ringgold. Mestosa, Mary Anne. 
Othello, Polk. Queen, Rosenm Eiegans, Smith's Blue Bonnet, ana 
others well adapted for bedding out or in patches. 

PETUNIAS— Hebe, FJinTBeanty of YorkviUe, Duke of Bedford 
and other good sorts— 93 per dosen. 

DAHLIAS in dry roots— ell the prise sorts exhibited at Castle Gar- 
denlast October— 95 to 915 per dosen. 

{^y^ Plants of the new Verbenas can readily be sent by mail ; by 
shaking: 00" the soil a half dosen will not weigh ovtr an ounce ; by 
immediate pottinf|' on arrival and trifling care, will recruit in three or 
four days and be in advance and superior condition for turning out 
in the month of May— of coujse. much earlier, further south. 

Feb. 1, 1850— 8L 
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Lctien oT inqdir, ■»« paid, alliiidsd to. J. M. SOERWOOD. 



Tkfl ABcrican Fowl Breeiler, 



piiiit.'iig, Ac. *c., mT^ EmRAYims/ Bytn 
Pnniinl HfFEiIen 



nui iiucrnud la Ponluy. 

CT- Wt witiii JOO Ooorf Faithful Jji 
To Mil Ihig wotk in tnrj eoami in New F.iigliud, NgwYorll, 
PriuiiTl"»ui» ""I th' Wmi, ill conneciion wilh 

Colt'i Amtrican Fnit Boalt, 

AND 

Colt't American ^'^Urinaritn. 



JOHN P. JEWETT * CO-, 

CornUl. Bom 
P. S. The Anrlicui Ftowl Breeder li done op wiih Ihin co 
>nd «n be Kni h^ mail id uit part of Ike eaamry. Any penm 
■andiac ■ qaanar df ■ doUnr by nail, raa iwitf, etanU ncatr* ■ copy 



A New FaUnl CoBpraMdns ChDra. 



in; niiuiufeclDRd J 
Uie only ol^ecl rf 



hawk ihoul (he conntfy eelling Fauml Xifbi for whal I 

ccruedf the purehucr of lite pKLeule wiy refreiLiJif he ever meddled 

On the ecBinry, our owg wmne h» em been, M ed 
itedd only Mtch Hnieiee to the fvioiiu paMie, u wo Juk 




— ■-—, hiring four pein of brfwd blades or 

__ .. wLconlnedfo^etner, eOKiae topHodgewiie thrnogh tha 
oaan. ■UMprMcuiedmflg'. t, (■wlTi*w,)ihiM Houe, wiMniiuned 
Inibadirecuanof IhenrrawC.cwuilbacreiuii In be compf ueeed, 
udpue between tba hUdee frAB a Ifi fr; thie mmiaa boiiiK sojiiiniml 
amilthe bntlcr will not paee Ihrongli Ihe <iMiuf> u t ; IheD, hy re- 

■oUd miH, uutii lb* •epaniiai ii conplels. The Ooue may be in- 
Muily remmrc^ nid the butler telien oni. 

It nceind ■ Sileer JUol u Ihe Ihir oT (he Amerion Iiutitine, 
beU u Ne*-Yeck. ftw beinf, ui the Dp^nina of Ihe eonminee, the 
beef^ohuraewero^nd fbrconqfetilioo— nearly every olhsr kind in 






Albny, Febnury I, 



'THE Snbeeriber be* KTtriil iraprorad rarmi lYon 31 
■*■ emch, in Mllum, SajMOM eouuiy, whict ■-- — " - 
(hint caeh, with a credit of Bra la len veare 

ceiced ibi iwo-thinle or three-lbvrtbe of the 



Ibe balanoa, Tb* 
rork would btHl 

tMnm (pMI-piSt 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

THE AMEHICAK FBUIT CUITURIST, 

BY J. J. THOUAS, 

CO.VTAIMNO diracliona fi>r the Pnpuiliae and Cellar* (if 
Pruil Treei.inlheNBreery,Onhinl, and Garden, with Deecdp- 

(he Uniied Slate*. WilhsnOKCunta illiulnlioiu. One tolama of 
orer 40e peg«, 13 mo. Price 81. 
A cUeaper, liul eqDallT valaable book with I>3wnuur*a waa waal* 

»jiaidef it an inrelml^e iddilion to ow efnoahureJ Jihranea. 




Mr- Thonufl^ enperior. ir hie equal, in coDdenainf impoftaal faalier- 
He lete right ai Uie nih a( the ihlnr— he giTt* yea ikai whiofc ym 
wimS la know at once ; etiiwed of all seeleai talk and Iwaul*. N* 



Hone Pairers and Threshing Hacliiiiea. 

E, Agent far the Pro- 



-p PLANT, No 30 Coder Smwl, New-" 
-'-'■ pneiin-, Ibr making end eellingihe ''\ 
and Poor Hone Powen and Threehen t 



" Two Hon 
"Trimble'' TwoHonePmnir,(with(»tThrBebei,J M 



Th«e laltH lamtmi Thriven and Pm 
(bction, end era deemed tu Bperioi lo any 

CbAOi 



n, Tobepco, Pel- 



Good Opportnnltr for Sltnatlon. 

A GENTLEMAN In Saiunt Va., dcdrcnie sf Engaging D o<ber 
-'■' pnreuit* for S or 10 yean, wiihe* lo amuwe with inne inlalli. 
gf ni. upright, iudaeirioaB, penererlug bnoar, frwn ilw wrlh.— ooa 
V. ho irmD conie well rcc<minieDded in every way, to lake efaarg* <d 
hm fHTman the let March uexl, Ibr atannef yein, unoneharea. 
I<aid fun ii witbin ea«y deiUaca of Ihe narken of bolh Peter*. 



Er laud, BAd eaer lo work end improv 
1 wheel. Tho hnd i> well adepled 
e for iheep. There ii a yonng oret 
iaL iiDck — Dieneilfl, Ac.; good house. 



Ao.ce appla 
Kt, garden, • 
■erormiiweia 



[Jul dain Arm. He wU] foniiu ft handt, and proviaiona Tor on* 
To any men who can come euitably recommeuilDd, and who m 

c r refDnd n^OO. and pey for BllprrrmnflU ttn^nwrHflUdnnnglhat 

iry menagemeiil. A jwich or^'ord wooW be Ibam) 

,■■■ T. iidalioiaiioii., wll berrvep up lo the parly agree. 

Iiir Direelio P, C»ljio Poi.il, Va, 

■ The farm can eo«ly be made lo re^W W.jiiol 
(oDd muienmcm. Hny command* »1, 1« M.«- 
me. TIm hrm ia perfectly hualihy. 
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PbMbI Portable Railroad Hone Power, 

Jnd Ovtrthot Threihiof Mathiat and Stparatot 
rpHEibaRnlelintednuFKInuhiiTediiruirlhE put ysir hti 

Upwvdt at ihree liiuMlicd and BfTr «iu bne besn lolil IhU kuc 
wknooi nippi)' nw U» denund. 

Wiik bcnaau HKilUia ovar ilifwi oTlha gan kuoh, Tnr Ili« mi 
■nhcturiiw. •ndiomoiiilili.iiiiil improvemnm In ititir conaroctio 
■nd mwcruib. thef •» nowollcrslioiho pohlicwjlh IucmmmI eoi 






■l"uf"f * 



br threchiAj wilh 
Tht irtKdfl HAT be «pcrAl«d by iba JbfC« oitjatlT abonl iho fum, 

'nieOiiellprte Power, requimiB. wHh i cbanfeoThcnHaneeDr 
nrk«ad>j, buldim men in LhreaK 7a to 100 bus^vLa of wheml or 

dH Two HorK Power, tai two boreea^ whbou ■ vfamtf*, unil Ann 

For ibe OuaMcme Power, Tbiwhar, SepHUor. Btakkcfom- 
ttec, tlWOO 

TwoUoneda.complew, UO 00 

Portable S«w Mille, fnraviBg wood, alinhigboarde. pluik, tie,, 
Ibr Ifeneiiif or necliuieil tNipoMi, mnmltafanuilmd wbeu WUHed, 
ifl oomfdeLe rmininf orders lor 939^ 

AJI iriiclH WBTTHriiad id perfbrm eqaal to (he abore repreKiilfl- 
lioiu. or rae^ b« relarned aiid pnreluuc moiicy rcA^nded. 

For fuiiliw prfikol"!! •« oulofae of Allim)' Agiiculioril Were- 
boiiM. [nniiahsl fnlii ou applxainni or by mill; or Ihe igrkuliui*! 
saperi and reputt of uiiculiunl Kcle ici for the psn three - "^ - 
Temn. HORACE I.. EMERY, 

Noa. sea & STl Broulwx;, Allwity, f 

N. B-— JOHN MAVHER * CO., No.lW W.iir Slreel, 

Tork. of urtum Atj i»r be ob 

CAUTION— Sinos i)i< 

■ ■ dem-ii , . 

c eopied our de^eriptioii 



A«Tic>ltaral WarehoaM and Seed 8(on> 

Ifo, IW WaHr Jbwl, [n»r PVtan,) Wn^Vet*. 
rpHE nbacrlben wsold i»p«ilfDl!T inrilc Ibe alleniioil oT plenun 
^ and dealen In AfricBllunl aiid Hnf1ictillnrel[nipleineiiii.Ouden 
end ?'teld Seeds, Jto., d^c , to (heii liir^ ajid varied ajawiment of 
Oerden aiid Pield toola, he, which they are ■^llinji al the ftry lo' 
eat ratea thai Ihey can be procured In 1>ie L'lUted Sialea. Perec 

', poal-paid. Thottoj^ 

ire cDuidcTed die beat in uie, all of Ibem haviita lakeu the liiibeal 
ircDUiiDia>-Wheekr'a Railvajr Horea Paiinr,'llireahiuf MiicliiiiM 
ind Separalen^ Oranl'a Panuiac Milla. of aU difereu eiue, Ibc 
IkeuweUuGndnj Hurhei^do^ Hotot'i Waird Ha}, Stnw 
and Dialk Cuttera; Smkh'a ttmiit Maobinea and Backwbeai Cltan. 
■.n-, Bcal'iCora and Cob CrualKr*. (or Feed, hone power; »ut- 
ilair'a Com and Cob CnuherL for hand orpown ; Waelair'i Hay, 
knw and iilalk Coilen, band in bona power; Orteue'a Hay Cm- 
ten, II, 18 and 34 kiiifea; Hayber'e Hay and gumw Cutien, S, 10, 
"< 19, aid ISkuifei; Wbeelei'a Plalk or Cane Culler, Power Urn, 
w; >£ayb«* Co.'a Cwu_!iheUeta, a)n|te and douUe-hand or 

Separator, (power,) lau) Boali- 



uproved, aial Ibe demand fnrilierafreatlyiiK 

eJolherkindahaveeoin-' - --• -■ — - 

(neiii^i, wtlh ihodiiier , .. . .. 

ten innead of Ibe oriciiia]. To avoid miitakei. we Rate thai i 
■niniiK nacMm luy ba known by ibe mark t Wheetar'a Palenl 
dkliiKlty BtampBl apni them; and on axami- 1 Julr «. 184). 
natifiii and eompariaa. h wBL be finmd Die only amiple Rack a 



naehiBe. and it ia IhK (aacurad by lettan Patant-t ' 
Ibam auch decided idnniaiea oier all olber chain 
A aid^e Tiani-e at Ihe aeeeial Unda. wil luia^ ai 
ttulb airfneceaaMy of thia ciunox. 
Albany. Febraarr 1, 18W. 



Buriill'aCom : 

1 1 Umilli'a Con 
ci» ^t Jay: Virrlnii du. wi., nuu oi 
day; HuKlab'i do. do. and Hnaket 



; Wliilman'a Hocat 

i Tuplini' Horae Powera ; 

M~yher'a do. do.; Guiery'a ThieihlnE MaeUnva. one and two horea 
power ; Emery'a NeedI4aw(n or Cotu Ptamen : Bmery'a Saw MHI I 

mi CylindricaJ Cbnnia ; AliDoaiiheneChBiis; b'sUVAcliug Cbaess 
Proan: HayPreaaea; Kichelor'a Corn Planier; Seed l<oweia of 
diftreiiikinda: BaibMiOa; CUeiMilb; Paint Milli; Colbe Milla; 
Corn MiJIa : Filnerald'i FWiw BUUa ; Prentiai and Pane' Floor- 
ing Milti. Burr l>tone; Mayherft Co-'a Fjigla Inprona Poliebed 
Plow*, of dllTeKnl ataea aad paRema ; Woreeater do ; Mayber Jb 

kinda Center Dniuhl i Sub Soil Ptowa of dlAtsmt Linda and aiaeai 
Hide-Hill do; Donljie Moaldbocrddn.; Collivauire, eicel and Can. 
Iron teeth ; Gnldei' Harrowa ; Oi Yokea and Bowa ; Single and 
Double wimetreea; Ox Serapere, of Wood and Iron, lei^ and 
— .. . '"ngona; Mak Carta; ""— " 



al'Barrowi; hcMaiidOi 



•n kollen. Iron and W 



Drilla: Reaphir Macbluea; Mowinf Machlnca; Riee HuDrra; 
fUoreTruelci; Gronnd Anwta; 0»JegandTnieoCh«i«ai Pickax. 
ei; OmbHoea; Hukei, Hcylbr Rnealka, GralaCrad1ea,Cn>w.Ban, 
Ac, Ac. In fbrl. we have every Uiiiig wanted for Farmina parpo. 
ft. fnt Dp ill Ihe beal manner, tlyle, workmanibip, and of the fery 

a large qaautliy of ibe bca Iteed and Spriw Wheal, Oaia. Con, 
Barley, Rye, iVaa. Beam, Turnip, Cahbnfe.Bwi.Cannt. Paiauin, 
Onimi. Radiah, A«p«nirni. Clover and Greaa!>eed, railed eiprcM. 

ly for na, and warranled frrali— a very eiipcrior anicle. We alao 



„ , Steam Eiirinea, Sugar M 

Brick Haehinea, lofelher whb Fon 

Punpa. JOHN UAVHUR * CO.. 

Feb. 1, 19S0-tf No. 19T Water atreel, New-Yoil 



fieedllnf^. 
PEAR, Plam, Cha-ry, Qoince. Applea, Horeeebeflnot, Momiaia 
^ Atlu and Buckthorn Peedliiiin for aale. Aleo tred dT Iba 
■bare kInda of Heee. E»crT earjeiy of Frnit and Omnmenial 
Tvaea. and grana of Ibe eeW^brated Virfalleu Fear or GeueiA. 
For ti^e at Ihe Geneva Nnraery. by 

W. a VERFLANCK. 
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Fertilisers* 

PERUVIAN and Pata^onian Guano, ]3onedust, Plaster of Paris, 
Pondrette, and Combined Manure, a new and excellent article. 

A. B. ALLEN A CO., 



Feb. 



1,1850. 



189 & 101 Water St., New-York. 



Agricvltaral Implements. 

'PHE largest and most complete assortment to be found in the Uni- 
-*■ ted States, of Picws, Harrows, Rollers, CuUivaiors, Shovels, 
Spades. Hoes, Manure Forks, and Seed Planters. 

A. B. ALLEN at CO., 
Feb. 1, 1850. 180 & 101 Water St., New- York. 

Garden Tools and Pronins Implements* 

A GREAT variety of these, of American and Foreign mannfac- 
tnre, constantly on bond. A. B. ALLEN Sc CO., 

Feb. 1, I8S0. 180 & 101 Water St., New- York. 

Field and Garden Seeds. 

pNGLISH, Prmuh, Dutth and Bdgkm Field and Garden Seeds, 
"^^ ftesh imported and warranted. 

Anunrmn Field and Garden Seeds of last vears' crop, grown ex- 
pressly Ibr our establishment, and warranted true of their kinds. 

A. B. ALt*EX ib CO., 

Feb. 1, 1856. 180 ft 101 Water :$t., New- York. 

Trees I Trees 1 1 Trees t f I 

I^OR SALE, at Mount Ida Nursery, Troy, N. V., a choice varie- 
■** ty of Fruit Trees, comprising Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
and Cherries^ of the most approved kinds— the greater part of them 
worked from bearijig tree^ and all of them by tiie subscriber — ^there- 
fore b« can recomnMud ihem with confidence. He would also say 
to those that have itol had the experience, that trees brought from 
the Soi«li (it* they do live) do not grow ns thrifty for a number of 
years, as those raised in a Northern latitude, which manjr persons 
can prove ftrom experience. He also pays particular attention to the 
traufsplauiing of bis trees so as to have them well rooted. 

Also, a good variety of Shade Trees, consisuug oC Scotch Elm, 
Sycamore, Linden, Ilorte Chestnut, Mouiuain Ash, Evergreen 
Privet for Hedges, China and Hardy Roses, Ac, Ac. 
Catalogues aind other information can be had of the Nurseryman, 
Feb. 1— 6ms. JOSEPH CALDWELL. 

Kinderhook BTnrseries* 

THE proiMietor begs leave to iniform his patrons and the public in 
general, that his stock at 

Fruit and Ornamental Treet, Shrubif Hot^M, tfc.f 

For spring planting, is large and thrifty, and embraces all of the best 
varieties mtroduced in this country, of Apples, PeurSi Plums, Cher- 
ries, Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Grape Vines, Gooseberries, 
Cnnaats, Strawberriea, Ac. 

Alto, Hedg§ Plant $, 

A large lot of Bnekifaom Planis, Locust, Privet, Box, Ao. A»- 

|Htfagna roots, Rhubarb. 
Oraers respectfully soltctted, and will recejve prompt altentfoo. 

Articles win be earefblly packed and shipped to any part of die coun- 
Catalognes furnished gratis to post paid applieante. 
Kinderhook, Feb. 1, ttSO-«. H. 8NYIWR. 



Seeds for Sprln«r Sowing and Planting. 

K(\f\ boshels of superior Black Sea Wheat, pnre, having been bat 
^^^ one vcar raised in- the Stales. 

150 bushels of Clunip wheat, a new article of spring wheat, of 
large berry, and said to be a good yieklery and ia much grown in 
Canada. 

IW bushels of Italian Spring Wheat. 

100 bushels oC Sprhig Hye. 
75 bushels ot very superior Broom Cora Seed. 

A lacge supply of choice Cimrer and Timothy seed, a low priceas 
at wholesale or retail. 

Garden and Fidd Peas, any qtinntity. 

A frash lot of Omden .Seeds, wholesale or retail. 

For sale at tlie Albany Agricultnral Warehouse and Seed fllor^ 
No. ata ft 3?1 Broadway. Feb. I, IflSO. H. L. EMERY. 

Ijoitisirille (Ky.) Seed and Agricaltural Stove* 

T'HE subscriber offers Ibr sale,' 
*• 1000 bushels K«ntucky Blue (Snm teed, 
600 *« Red Top, " 

900 " OrehanfGrass, " 

900 " Prime Timothy " 

600 " " RedQover " 

SOO " Hemp " 

100 " MiUet " 

100 " Buckwheat ** 

Abw, Lucerne and White Clover. 

30.000 papers Garden Seede, assorted, and sU varietiei of Gsnini 
Seeds by tlie pomid. 

50,000 Fniit Trees, eooslrting chiefly of Ap|)la, PsMoh, Pear, 
Cherry and Quince. 

Also, 'Grape Vines, Asparagus roots, Strawberry plants, Ike., Ac. 
from the nurseries of L. Young, H. P. Byram k, Co., Jas. Orr, ami 
G. G. Hikes of this vicinity. 

He also keeps everv variety of Agricnttoral and Horticidtifral Im- 
plements on hand, ana will be hap{«y to fin orders (accompanied wMi 
cash or satisfactory reference) from all parts of the United States. 
Feb. 1— 2t. A. G. ftHINW. 

Seneca Ijake Hiirhtend Nurseries* 

CaikaHne^ Chemvng Comnty^ N. Y. 

TOURING last Summer, an a|re&t of a Rochester Niuaery, wna m 
*^ some of the villager in this part of the Sinte, procuring oiden 
for trees, and to some if not all pemons of whom he asked patronage, 
took occasion to imroduce my name, by stating " that I purchased or 
that Nursery most of the trees I sold — that I bad yearly at that plaee 
from eight to tea himdred ddlars wonb," Ac, Ac. And on the de« 
livery of trees in the Fall, to counteract dissatisAiction on the part<if 
those who had given him orders, falsely staled that I then owed it 
about 91000— he having manifested a great disregard for truth, and a 
most diarespectibi propensity. 
The facts are these : — In all ray ezehange and deal VKith any 



all persons in this State. Ti*efit of Cajm^ Bridge, I never have puiw 
chained, had or received, $200 worth ol trees. 

Nothing but selAdefenee would induce me to noiice (bis, for I do 
think that above all things, Nurserymen, who claim the least iota of 
patronage, ought to adopt, and strictly adhere, to ndes of hooeaiy 
and fair dealing. 

Having 40 acres of Nursery and Standard Trees, I am well pi^ 
pared to fbmish at reduced prices, wholesale or retail, all kinds of 
FRUIT TREKS cultivated in this climate, ORNAM£NTAI« 
TREES AND SHRUBS, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, Ac, ^e. 

Trees care^lly packed and forwarded by pnhlic conveyanes Is 
any part of the Union. 

Beiuff located within two miles of the Chemung Railroad, used bj 
the N. Y. A Erie R. R. Company, their agent's receipt w^ be for- 
warded by mail on their deUvery. 

Packages going East or West wiH reach the Erie Railroad at El- 
roira, 16 miles South of this, and the Bnfialo and Albany route at 
Geneva, 45 Nortii, which makes it a very desirable locaiioa for asoA- 
v^ trees by public conveyance. 

Neither the Pear or Plum Blight, or Peach YellowB, are known 
at this location. 

Trees can be furnished of the new popular " Wagener *' Apple— 
also the " Douse " or ** Hawlcy." 

The Horticultural Advertiser, containing a priced Catalogne, Air- 
nished gratis to all post-paid applicants. 

Feb. 1, 1850— It. E. C. FROST. 
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Veglectod Mannre^BoMW* 

AlULTTTOU, l4AaOUTSII, YaLI 0DU.1SII, 1 

Msint. EdiTobb — HkTing now called attention 
to •ome ot tbfl leading differenaei io tha cooatitu- 
tion of mftDurBa, Knd Co the lubitancsb which are 
mast Tslnable in them, I ihall prooeed lo mention 
parlionlar inatanoei ia the varieui claaiai named. 

The extent to which fertiliiera at eTcry deiorip- 
tiou are waited in Ihii oenatrj, ia exoeedinglj 
great j it the value of all that i> thoi IobI in one 
jearooaldin aoj way be aooarately aacertained, 
eves orer a oomparalivel; imall diatriot, the ag- 
gregate amoant would be foaad qaile aBtonishing. 
Many farmeri do oot lare maeb mora than half of 
their farm-yard manare, permitting all of the urint 
and the draining* to be waabed away by raiaa{ of 
those who do endearor to pre*er*e their yard ma^ 
nnre ia the beat poaiible date, there are many who 
neglect meaua of fartiliaing their mils that 
more powerfal. We often lee thoae who b _ _ 
no, poudrette, fco., at high pricei, and yet pea* by 

Juite aa lalDable maaurei that they might obtain 
X little or nothing. 
I propoae to apeoify and deacribe aome of theae 
aegleoted maanraa, and to explain aome at the pi 
partial which eatabliah their <ralDe. 

One of the moitoammon of all, and one that till lai 
\j baa beea almost eotirelf thrown away amon g i 
M foond in boaea. Thongh thia manara ia now gi 
dually oomiag into nae, in moat distrieta its exoi 
leace ia Mill almoit nnknown, and iaoalcDlably the 
greater part of our bones are either thrown away, 
Dsed for mannfaolariag parpoafls, or exported to en- 
Hob the soil of Great Britain. 

hi urging tha importance of bans* as a manure, I 
■ball Qr*t give some detail* relative to their oompo- 
nent parts. The bones of animals, birds, and flahea, 
when dry, do not differ greatly in their compoaition, 
klthongh their appearaoee is sa different. Bones 
ofanimali, in theii fresh atate, eootaia from flte to 
thirty per oent. of water, mingled with a little fat; 
those of fishes oonlain Troin TO to 80 per cent, of 
water. When dry, the proportion of earthy matter 
in each i* about the same. This dry boae is not, 
bowerer, by any mean* etl earthy matter j about 
one-thir*! of it ia an organic anbstanoe called car- 
tilage or gelatins. It is aolnble in watar, and may 
be lor the greater part, extracted by boiling, form- 
iag oommon glue; thia asefal cement, the cartilage 
of bones, is an extremely nutritious and oonoentra- 
tod food. When obtained from clean bones, the eo- 
lation evaporated, and seasoned so as to be pain- 
table, little oakes may be made which will keep nn- 
' iBged for a long time) small portii ' ' 



■nT7 f««d. Whaa a •Irong heat ia applied, thu mt- 



ganio matter disappears, and the bona is left per- 
fertty white, but not reduced in siae. If n liktlt 
muriatic acid be mingled with water, and a bonfl 
placed in it for a few daya, the earthy matter will 
be diasolTed out, the bone being again left of lUil 
size, bat now perfectly flexible, so that it may b« 
bent like a piece of rope. In this way, we can 
prove that the cartilage and the enrtby part ar* 
each distributed through Ihe whole bone. If it 
were all earthy matter, then it would be brittle and 
liable lo snap by a sudden spring or blow; the car- 
tilage, however, imparls ao much elaslioity that, 
anIeiB in cases of great violence, bones ordinarily 
resist uninjured the shocks ta which they are expo- 

This cartilage owes its remarkably nntritioqi 
properties lo the large quantity of nitrogen whiohlt 
contains. The 60 or 70 per cent, of earthy or mine- 
ral matter which remains after the separation of 

the cartilage, ia eompoaad chiefly of phosphorio 
acid, in combination with lime, forming what ia call, 
ed, as mentioned in ray last letter, phosphate of 
lime. Beaide this, there are small qosntities of 
carbonate of lime, (lime and carbonic acid,) car- 
bonate of magnesia, &o. Thu* then, in 1<H) pounds 
of dry bones, there are about 36 pounds of carti- 
lage, SO to 55 of phosphate of lime, end 10 to IS 
of oarbonBtea of lime and magnesia. 

When it is conaidered that the cartilage is rich in 
nitrogen, and the phosphate of lime in phosphorfa 
acid, we see at once from what has been said aa tu 
the value of manures in a preceding letter, that 
bonea mnst be remarkably fertilising; in them we 
hava the very requisites that were mentioned as the 
principal ones in all very powerfal mannres. 

Some writers have attempted to show that Ihe be- 
aeflcial action of bonea waa due to the cartilagej 
others that it should be ascribed to the phoaphates 
alone. I think that both are wrong, for the reason 
that each part contains substances in which most 
soils ara deficient, and hence both are likely, in • 
majority of cases, to prove advantageous additions. 
~ It would suppose that aa the cartilage is soluble, 

woulil soon disappear, but this ia not by any 



Sweden which had long been celebrated foi 
its capacity of bearing grain. There seemed lo be 
■o reason why it should be so saperior to other loili, 
but a close examination with a glass, disoovered 
flue fragments of bona, and it was then remembered 
that this had been, aeoordingto tradition, an aacient 
battle fleld; the bones of tha fallen warriors still 
irtob its soil. Whsn a quantity of 
these fragments of hones were oolleoted and boiled, 
thiu jelly waa obtained by diaiolving out small 
poTtioBs of oartUage which thus remained ia part. 



IB after the lsp«« of ao long a ti 
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then; probably } continue to furnish food for the 
plant, antil the bone finally crumbles quite away. 
The fir it tfftet is doubtless owing in a great degree 
to the cartilage, as that is most soluble. 

Having thus settled the question as to the valne of 
bones, we proceed to consider the various modes of 
applying them to the wl, with reference to their ef- 
fect upon crops. The old plan was to plow in the 
bones whole ; applied in this way, their action was 
not so immediate as lasting : the whole bone decom- 
poses very slowly in the soil, and may be taken up 
after lying buried many years, scarcely changed as 
to its external form; it will be found, however, if it 
has lain near the surface, that the color has altered, 
th^t it has become light, honey-combed and brittle. 
A chemical examination will show that it has been 
dowly dissolving, and yielding its various constitu- 
ents to supply the wants of plants. The roots of 
any plant which can reach such a bone, will twine 
around it, insert themselves into its cavities, and 
•how in every way, how eager they are for the food 
which it afibrds them. The decomposition of whole 
bones being so gradual, and it being difficult to dis- 
tribute them equally so that all of the plants might 
feel their influence, it was necessary to apply large 
quantities; from 70 to 100 bushels accordingly, 
were not an uncommon dressing for an acre. 

At this rate, all of the bones available to the 
farmer, would not go far toward manuring his land, 
and it became desirable to devise some more econo- 
mical method of application. This was found in 
crushed or ground bones. They are now in Great 
Britain, used in various stages of fineness; inch, 
half inch and dust, are three of the more common 
descriptions. Bone dust is the most active and the 
most speedy in its effects, so that a smaller quantity 
than that of the other kinds will produce an equal 
benefit to the crop. Being so fine, it decomposes 
more readily, and is therefore not as lasting. 
There is, nevertheless, better economy in its use, 
for it lasts a long time, even in a minute state of di- 
vision ; 8 or 10 bushels doing more good than 70 or 
80 bushels of whole bones. Being powdered, the 
dust can be sown evenly over the surface, either by 
hand or machine, or can be deposited in drills. A 
small quantity thus put on at short intervals, keeps 
the land constantly well supplied with as little 
waste as possible ; it is also, by this system, always 
retained near the surface, and within the reach of 
roots. 

If the dust or crushed bones be heaped up ten 
days or a fortnight before required for use, and co- 
vered with earth, a heating and fermentation takes 
place which prepares for a more speedy decomposi- 
tion, and consequent fertilizing action in the soil. It 
is also found a very good practice to mix with fer- 
menting yard manure when it is intended to apply 
bene dust broadcast and plow it in. 

From the mention which has been made of nitro- 
gen and of phosphates in the f;rain of our crops, it 
might be inferred that this manure is especially 
adapted to the increase of that part, and experience 
in England has amply proved this to be the fact. 

There are now several mills where bones are 
ground in the neighborhood of Meriden and Middle- 
town, Ct. I have been informed during the past 
season, that ten bushels of bone dust from these 
mills, per acre, brings up much of the worn-out land 
in that vicinity at once, enabling it to bear as 
much Indian corn as when it was first broken up 
from the virgin forest. I have no reason to doubt 
this report, as it only agrees with the results ob- 
tained in numberless cases abroad. 

There is yet another and most important method 



of applying bones, a notice of which must be de- 
ferred till my next communication. John P. Noa- 

TOH. 

.*— ^»»— ~^i^.— .^— ^ ■ I ■ -II- » 

or Plows and Plowiag* 

Editobs of ths Cultivator — In the course of 
travel last summer in Massachusetts, I met with 
Mr. NouBSE, of the firm of Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, plow-makers of world-wide celebrity. We 
had a conversation about some improvements in the 
construction of the Plow, which are important in 
order to arriving at some results in plowing, as yet 
unattained, in the most desirable manner. We had 
not time then to talk up the matter so fully as to set* 
tie upon the exact form of castings for our purpose, 
and agreed upon another meeting in the winter, at 
a time when both of us might be more at leisure. I 
accordingly called upon Mr. Nourse, a short time 
since, at his warehouse in Boston, and accompanied 
him from thence to the Plow Manufactory at Wor- 
cester, where, with the other gentlemen of the firm, 
our subject was fully discussed*. 

It was agreed, on all hands, that while the green- 
sward plow has been carried to so high perfection 
of form as to do its appropriate work with great 
precision, neatness, and ease of draught, a plow 
suitable for turning stubble or fallow -cropped land, 
has been very much overlooked. It has never yet 
occurred to me by what principles of construction 
the two implements can be combined in one; for 
sod and stubble plowing are two distinct operations, 
involving quite different mechanical principles. 

The green-sward plow should enter the soil by a 
long and very gradually rising point, the wing or cut- 
ting share of which, should slowly widen, attaining 
its full breadth far in the rear ; the mould board should 
lift the furrow-slice by an easy progression, quietly 
and smoothly laying it over in an inverted position; 
and the course of the plow through the greund should 
be so generally easy, natural and steady, as to re- 
quire but little help from the plowman, and the least 
practicable draught upon the team. 

The stubble plow should enter the ground more ab- 
ruptly ; and. by a generally shorter construction, and 
greater width of heel in proportion to length of 
mould -board, lift, and forcibly throw its loose fur- 
row-slice over into the proper place, leaving a clear, 
channel behind it. Ease of draught cannot be stu- 
died so closely here as in the green-sward plow, ex- 
cept at the expense of good work. The beam, and 
the standard of the castings, where the two connect, 
should be seversl inches higher than in any plow I 
have ever seen, in order to prevent clogging. I have 
followed the plow many a day in rank stubble, and 
in turning under partly fermented manure in uioist 
land, with a crotched stick in my left hand, poking 
away with all my might, to keep the stubble or lit- 
ter from gathering into a heap under the beam, and 
thus producing a bsulk, or a shallow imperfect fur- 
row. Last spring I determined to attempt an im- 
provement in this particular. I got the standard 
of my stubble plow lengthened, and had a very high 
arching beam put in, which gave a space of ctgfc- 
tetn inches between the sole of the castings and the 
bottom of thebenm, — and that cured it of clogging. 
The mould-board of my plow, however, is not of 
proper form to torn stubble as it should be done. 

If a stubble-plow of the right construction were 
put into sod- ground, it would lift the turf quite 
abruptly, and lay it over in a broken, uneven man- 
ner. 8o when a green-sward plow, of appproved 
form, is put into loose, cultivated ground, we find that 
it lifts the soil to its highest or perpendicular point. 
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and then, for want of tntficteiit force in the mould* 
board, or rather from being too narrow at the heel, 
about as much of the earth rolls the wrong way as 
the right } and the general character of the work is 
bad. These ideas seem to me to be oorreot ; and if 
ao, it is evident that the best kind of work can not 
be done both in stabble and green -sward, by one and 
the same plow. 

For one, I feel the want of a sward plow that 
will turn a furrow a foot deep, and as narrow as is 
possibly compatible with that depth, and which shall 
not be liable to choke under the beam. When I 
commenced farming, my lands would not bear plow- 
ing OTor fiTc^or six inches deep. I hare been gra- 
dually introducing the poor stratum below to the ge- 
nial influences of the atmosphere and of compost 
manure, until I haTC made a soil of nine or ten in- 
ches, of uniform quality. But I have got about as 
low as I can go with decent execution , until a dif- 
ferent plow from any I now know of, is made. My 
mowing-lands bear a pretty heavy aftermath ; and 
when the plow is guaged to a depth exceeding nine 
or ten inches, the dear space left between the beam 
and the surface of the ground is so narrow, that I 
am constantly vexed with the wadding up of the 
long tangling grass upon the cutter of the plow, 
and thus prevented from maintaining the desired 
depth of furrow. 

Messrs. Rnggles, Nourse k. Mason are now get- 
ting up patterns for a stubble and a breaking-up 
plow, which I think will meet my ideas exactly. 
When spring opens, I- shall test them by a trial in 
the ground; and if I find them to be the thing want- 
ed, I shall then send drawings of them for The CuU 
tivatoTf along with remarks more fully in detail up- 
on their construction, and the desirable results they 
are calculated to produce. 

While walking through the establishments of these 
gentlemen at Boston and Worcester, observing the 
extent. of their manufactures, and the many indica- 
tions of their ingenuity and enterprise in the same, 
I was forcibly impressed by a reflection upon the 
important influences their labors are imparting to 
our agriculture. They may truly be said to be be- 
nefactors of the farmers. Their Warehouse and 
Seed-store in Boston, contains an agpricultural va- 
riety, almost as exciting to the visitor as the collec- 
tions of a Museum. Every kind of field and gar- 
den seeds, of implements and machines, may here 
be found, of the best quality, and in quantities to 
suit the purchaser. Their Manufactory at Worces- 
ter, is a little world of itself; and he who would like 
to see that which is to be done well done,— -who 
prefers farming-tools possessing beauty, strength 
and durability, to those of a. clumsy, heavy, and 
make-do construction ,^-may here find his tastes gra- 
tified, even to the turning of a screw. 

Surveying with delight, the great variety and uti- 
lity of the implements of husbandry around mtf, I 
said to myself — ' here is striking evidence of the va- 
lue of the efforts of science and cultivated mind on 
behalf of Agriculture.' If we wish now to perform 
any kind of labor upon the farm, we find a tool rea- 
dy for our use, by which we can do the work easier, 
better and cheaper, than we could ten years ago. 
The effect upon our farmers is great. It sets them 
upon thinking, and awakens pride and a determina- 
tion to farm it better every way. I have often been 
pleased in noticing the effects commonly following 
the first introduction upon a farm, of an improved 
modern plow, for instance. The owner takes it to 
his meadow, and to his surprise and delight flnSs 
that, with two or three cattle, and but little labor 
on his part, the sod can be laid over smoothly, and 



with mathematical preoision, where formerly ha 
had to hitch on twice as much team to draw his old 
plow, and put himself into all sorts of shapes to 
keep it right side up in the ground, or perhaps to 
keep it in the field. As he surveys his now smooth 
and regular furrows, and contrasts them with hia 
usual course of husbandry, he begins to think about 
mending his ways generally; and I have noticed 
that the introduction of the new plow has often 
proved the starting-post in a better general qr^tem 
of farming. The observing man does not look for 
enlightened and correct tillage where the tools in 
use are rude and ill-shaped, nor does he often find it 
careless and improvident where those of improved 
construction have been introduced. 

Messrs. Rnggles, Nourse & Mason make their plowa 
from patterns and by machinery of their own inven- 
tion, upon which they have expended a great deal of 
time, thought and money, to bring them to their pre- 
sent state of perfection . Their Eagle Plows now em- 
brace a great variety of sizes, forms and fixtures, fit- 
ted to all kinds of soil and modes of cultivation. The 
wood parts are made of the Worcester county white 
oak, of seoond growth. The forest oak is preferred 
to that growing in open land, because the grain is 
not so coarse, and the timber, when dry, is tougher. 
The beams and handles are sawed out by patterns 
nearly to shape, by the farmers around, and deli 
vered at the factory in a partly seasoned stata 
They are then stacked up in a lumber-room to sea- 
son a year longer, and are occasionally* overhauled 
to prevent the powder-post. The handles, when 
sufficiently seasoned, are first steamed, and then 
they can be bent to any desired shape. Tariona 
machines afterwards dress, tenon, bore and fit them 
for use. The beams are first put into a machine 
which planes them to uniform thickness on the sides, 
and takes them out of wind; another maohina 
brings the tops and bottoms to any eurve that may 
be wanted, a pattern being laid on for a guide which 
is adapted to the purpose; others tenon and mor- 
tice the ends for the reception of the handles, cor- 
ner and check them, and bore the various holes for 
the clevis, standard bolt, &o. A thousand beaasa 
and handles, of any one siaed plow, having gone 
through these various operations, will all be alike 
in shape, and any or all of them will fit their proper 
place without further trouble. When a quantity of 
plows of a given pattern are to be fitted up for mar- 
ket, the castings are placed upon a platform, to 
whioh is affixed the proper guages and guides to 
adjust the various parts of the plow to each other, 
so as to give the implement its proper land, pitch of 
beam, and pitch and height of handles; and the uni- 
formity with which this may be done is so perfect, 
that any number of plows, of one size, will all be 
alike in these particulars. 

A furnace is attached to the manufactory, where 
all the various castings are made. Some 6,000 lbs. 
of iron are daily worked up. The best quality of 
metal known in the markets is used. Numerous 
experiments have been tried in order to arrive at 
that admixture of the different kinds of iron which 
shall combine the greatest strength, toughness, 
hardness and durability of castings, No other metal 
has been found to be so strong and hard as the best 
American. Great pains is taken in the construction 
of fiasks, in moulding and casting generally, in or- 
der to produce a dose correspondence to patterns, 
and a perfect fit when the various parts of the plow 
are to be put together. The plow-points, and the 
entire lengrth of sole on the land>side castings, are- 
chill-hardened, as it is termed, so that the whole 
bottom -surface of the plow, exposed to wear, i« 
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thereby ra*de more darable. The oastinga are taken 
from the furnace and placed ia a yat, containing a 
solution of vitriol in water, which takes oflf the 
sand or soale from the iron • They are then pnt upon 
grind-stones revolving rapidly by water-power, 
bionght to a polished surface, and afterwards coated 
with a blue Tarnish to pre vent rust. Thus a new 
plow, when pnt to work, needs no scouring, and 
will keep bright in the most adhesive soil* 

In addition to the manufacture of plows, these 
gentlemen make a great variety of other agricultu- 
ral implements, and all by machinery adapted to the 
purpose. When any new tool or machine, or any 
new form of an old one, is to be made, they set im- 
mediately about inventing machines by which it 
can be manufactured with accuracy, and which shall 
do the work of many men. 

I may conclude to give, in another communica- 
tion, drawings and descriptions of some of the more 
important articles of manufacture that I noticed, 
and which struck me as being very useful and per- 
feet. F. HoLsaooK. BrattUboro^ Vt., January 
20, 1860. 

■ ■ , ■■ 

Studies for the Farmer* 



Ess. Cui^TivAToa — Some weeks since, I received 
from my friend, F. HoLsaooK, Esq., of Brattlebo- 
ro', Vt., in pamphlet form, a Report of the Ver- 
mont Legislature, on the formation of a '' Nation- 
al Board of Agriculture,'' a copy of which was 
published in the December number of The Cultiva- 
tor, Of the importance and merits of the Report, 
I need not here speak ; it commends itself to the fa- 
vorable consideration of every intelligent, thinking 
farmer in the country, who may be so fortunate as 
to obtain a oopy of it. 

As a text for a few remarks, I make use of the 
following short extract: ** Too many of our intelli- 
gent, enterprising young men — observing the sad 
condition of the soil, and trained to false impressions 
—suppose that the agricultural profession, instead 
of being an open field for the efforts of science to 
improve, is but an arena fit only to be occupied by 
the illiterate and unenterprising, under the guidance 
of blind tradition. They accordingly press in mas- 
ses into other callings, filling them to overflowing, 
and leaving the ' Art of Arts' to its fate." 

The above extract, is a truthful picture of the 
past, but we have many good reasons for hoping 
a brighter day is dawning ; intelligent and educated 
men of all the varied professions and pursuits of 
our country, are turning their attention to the im- 
portance of this '' Art of Arts," and they are in 
various ways, lending their aid and influence to its 
improvement. Their precepts and examples are 
having a visible and salutary efl*ect upon the great 
mass of practical farmers throughout nearly all sec- 
tions of the older and long-settled parts of our 
country. And, added to this, the unwearied efforts 
•f many of the master minds of the age, who from 
their laboratories, are scattering broadcast all over 
the civilised world, the great truth that agriculture 
is a fcienetf as well as an art, and that by the ap- 
plioation of correct scientific principles to the prac- 
tical labors of the husbandman, his crops may be . 
readily doubled, or tripled, upon the same area of 
soil, and that the profits of his labors will be in- 
creased in nearly the same ratio, while at the same 
time the manual and brute labor will be greatly 
lesaeaed. These statements are not problems, yet 
to be solved, for facts innumerable, both in England 
and ia this country, have folly settled the question. 
Bat the above are peouniary coasiderationsi and they 



are not trifling ones, neither, in a community where 
** dollars and cents" possess such a poteocy, such 
a charm. But there is another view connected with 
this subject, in which dollart and cents come not in 
competition. I mean the right culture of the mind 
of the farmer, for there have been, and are now, 
'' false impressions " in reference to this. The late 
Mr. Colman, in some of his writings, has the fol- 
lowing truthful remarks: ''The time has been, when 
it was thought that any dunce could make a farmer," 
But he said it ''required quite as much intellect 
and study to make a good farmer, as it did to make 
a good Lawyer, Doctor or Minister." 

To know how to skilfully wield the axe, the 
scythe, and the other implements of the farm, must 
be the result of long practice in early years, and it 
forms an important part of the young farmer's edu- 
cation. To cultivate and improve the mind, (that 
attribute which so pre-eminently qualifies man to 
reason and investigate) forms another important 
part of the farmer's education, and this, also, re- 
quires practice, united to study, and habits of close 
observation y for in the bosom of man his Maker has 
implanted instinctive longings to know and coinpre- 
hend the "how and the wherefore" of what he 
sees in the world around him, by which, and for 
which he lives. To gratify these " instinctive long- 
ings," it seems to me there is no other pursuit in 
which there is a wider range for useful study, and a 
broader scope for the application of a larger num- 
ber of the sciences for practical purposes^ than in 
that of the farmer. 

The investigation of that beautiful and allwise 
arrangement of matter ^ that has so intimately and 
mysteriously linked together the dead earth, the liv- 
ing plant, and the moving animal, is a source of 
ever-living study and instruction. The study of the 
earth or soil, is of great practical use to the farmer, 
and necessarily brings him in contact with geology, 
one of the most interesting and instructive of the 
modern sciences. All soils were primarily the re- 
sult of geological agencies ; the fertility of one soil 
and the barrenness of another, depends very much 
upon its geological formation, and the relative pro- 
portions in which the mineral constituents of the soil 
exist in it. But as there is no treatise on geology 
wholly or particularly adapted to agriculture, it 
must be studied as a science. The study of which 
will amply compensate any one for all labor bestowed 
upon it, for it carries the student in point of history 
back long series of ages before the appearance of 
man upon earth, and unfolds to the mind some of 
those mighty convulsions and throes of nature, that 
have fractured and rent asunder the solid strata, and 
uplifted them at every stifrle of elevation, and thus 
brought to the " li£(bt of day," the fossiP remains 
of myriads of once living and organised creatures 
of the older world, great or small, of every shape, 
form and color. The study of these " medals of 
creation" fills the mind with wonder and amazement, 
both in respect to the creative powers of the Deity, 
and the immense antiquity of this our globe. The host 
of extinct races of creatures and plants that once 
flourished upon this globe, "though dead yet speak," 
and they speak, too, of a length of time, so vast in 
the aggregate, so indefinite, that in contrast with 
them, the most ancient monuments of Greece or 
Rome, or the hieroglyphics of Egypt, are but as 
things of yesterday. Design is evidently stamped 
upon all the works of the Creator, and we have eve- 
ry reason to believe that all those multitudinous 
changes to which this globe has been subjected in 
by-gone ages, were but unbroken links in the great 
chain of events, as connected with the present ra- 
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€68 of beings, and the ^tate of things now existing 
npon this planet. 

Every on« is aware ef the diifferent capacities of 
soils for the production of loxariant crops. Yet, 
bnt a small portion of the weight of a plant is 
drawn directly from the soil ; only that portion that 
remains in the form of ash after the plant has been 
barned, was derived directly from that source. This 
is termed the inorganic portion, and seldom amonnts 
to 10 pr ct., and in some species of plants it is less than 
1 per oeat. The 99 per cent, that is driven off by 
the process of burning, is called the organic part, 
and was derived from the gaseous constituents of 
the atmosphere and water. 

The study of the atmosphere in reference to the 
purposes •( animal and vegetable ecoaomy, is a 
source of the highest intellectual enjoyment, and it 
most beautifully illustrates the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of its great Author. ** The atmosphere is a 
mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, water- 
vapor, and ammonia; and every living thing on the 
dry land, animal and vegetable, is bathed in it, lives 
oa it, and by it; and such is its adaptation to the 
wants of animals and plants, that neither class of 
living beings vitiate, or impair its suitableness for 
the other J but the very reverse of this, for each is 
the appointed means of preserving it in a salubrious 
state for the opposite clasa; the plant constantly ad- 
ding to it food for the animal, the animal constant- 
ly supplying food for the plant." 

The above seems a wise law of reciprocity. Al- 
though there is a vast difference in the specific gra- 
vity of the several gases composing the atmosphere, 
they are kept in a complete state of mixture by the 
law of ** gaseous diffusion," a law overpowering 
the almost universal law of gravitation. 

But an acquaintance with the qualities of the con- 
stituents of the atmosphere, implies some knowledge 
of chemistry, and for the most economical manage- 
ment of a farm, it seems necessary that the farmer 
should possess a competent knowledge of agricultu- 
ral chemistry, for the whole process, from the first 
movement of the germ of the seed he commits to the 
earth, up to the full maturity of the crop it produ- 
ces, is one continuous series of chemical conges 
and effects. Yes, farther than this; 'till his hay, 
grain, roots, &c., are converted into beef, pork, 
mutton, wool, &c. Said Mr. Quinoy, — ^'Itis in 
the power of every man to reserve some portion of 
his time for these pursuits; and be will find that 
every addition to his stock of knowlefdge will make 
his walks pleasanter, the flowers the sweeter, and 
every thing more full of interest and meaning." The 
farmer too, ''should know something of the physio- 
logy of the vegetable world ; and every blade of grass, 
and ear of corn will speak to him of the benevolence 
and skill of the Great Contriver." He should, too, 
possess some knowledge of mineralogy, and then eve- 
ry stone would partially disclose to him their ^reat 
design, and every grain of sand bears unmistakeable 
marks of the fingers of a most exquisite artist. 

There are many more important branches of sci- 
ence connected with the well being of the cultiva- 
tor of the soil, but the length of tkip reminds me of 
drawing to a close; but I trust Tnough has been 
written to prove that the life of the farmer, is not 
neeu^arilyy as some would have us believe, a life of 
incessant toil, and grovelling drudgery, wholly of 
the '' earth, earthy," for ** the farmer is that fa- 
vored being who is permitted as it were, to stand 
in the laboratory of the Infinite One," and from his 
fortunate position, he has the opportunity, if he will 
improve it, of deriving the higheit moral, mental, 
and religious enjoyment. Levi Baktlbtt. 



8heep-*Tarietie8 of the Heiimo. 

We have several times been requested to give 
" the specific marks " which distinguish the Saxon 
from the Merino sheep. 

The impracticability of laying down strict rules ' 
in reference to such distinction, will be in some de- 
gree obvious, when it is understood that what is 
called Saxon is but a variety of the Merino, as will 
appear from a brief notice of their history. 

The Merino is undoubtedly a race of great anti- 
quity, and from the earliest times has possessed qua- 
lities quite different from any other sheep. Under 
different circumstances, the characteristics of the 
race have been somewhat modified, and varieties 
under different names have sprung up; but in Eu- 
rope, the term Merino is applied to all the branches 
of the original stock. 

The Merino race has, in modem times, been 
chiefly disseminated from Spain ; though that coun- 
try, is not, probably, its original home. We are' 
informed of the introduction to that kingdom of 
shoep of similar characters; and the name Mureno 
signifies from beyond the sea.* Pliny, and other 
ancient Roman writers, describe various breeds of 
Spanish sheep, distinguished by different colors, as' 
black, red, and tawny. Those bearing a reddish 
fleece, found in Baetica, Grenada and Andalusia, 
were considered of the finest quality. They were 
probably taken to Spain from Italy, 'inhere they had 
been long known and highly esteemed under the 
name of the Tarentine breed. Their introduction 
into Italy has been attributed to the Greeks, by 
whom the breed had been obtained from Syria and 
the coast of the Black Sea. 

History informs us that Columella, a colonist from 
Italy, and uncle to a writer on agriculture of that 
name, introduced more of the Tarentine breed into 
Spain, during the first century of the Christian era 
It is certain, however, that Spain possessed sheep 
which were celebrated for the fineness of their wool 
previous to this period. But in reference to the ex- 
tent of the improvements effected by Columella, it 
has been observed, that *' as Spain was at that time 
highly civilized, and as agriculture was the favor 
ite pursuit of the greater part of the colonists that 
spread over the vast territory which then owned 
the Roman power, it is highly probable that the 
experiments of Columella laid the foundation for a 
general improvement in the Spanish sheep — an im- 
provement which was not lost, nor even materially 
impaired, during the darker ages that succeeded."! 

It may be remarked, in passing, that there have 
always been coarse-wooled as well as fine-wooled 
sheep in Spain — the former being principally called 
Chunahi, The Spanish government, at an early 
day became so convinced of the great value of the 
Merinos, that a special edict was passed, prohibit- 
ing their exportation without royal license. This 
prevented a general spread of the race till after the 
overthrow of the Spanish dynasty by the French, 
under Napoleon. 

For several years, the most valuable Merinos in 
Spain were in possession of the Crown and its depend- 
ants. The principal flocks were the Escurial, Gua- 
deloupe, Panlar, Infantado, Negretti, Montarco, 
and Aguerre. These varied in quality, according 
to the skill and care which bad been bestowed in 
breeding and management. The Escurial were 
deemed superior to all the others in fineness of wool.( 

« Ron. Wm. Jarvis. t Yooon. 

% For Mttiealftr de«eripiloiu of tbe«e Twietics, Me letter of Hon 
W. Jarvw, CuUuMtor for 1844, p. 197; Tonau'e Trealin oo Sb ee p , 
pi IM; and Livuigitou's Aasy on £^Mp, pp. 47, tt. 
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Okioik of the Saxok Mebinos. — The first iii- 
trodaction of Merino sheep into Saxony, was made 
in 1765. They were obtained by a grant from the 
King of Spain to the Elector of Saxony. '^ One 
hundred and nineteen ewes and one handred and ten 
rams were selected principally from the Escurial 
flocks, then the King's private property ,^ under the 
care and management of the monks beloi.ging to 
the monastery of that name, and which were con- 
sidered the finest sheep in the kingdom."' Spanish 
shepherds went with the sheep, and remained till the 
Saxon shepherds could be instracted in the details 
of management. 

These sheep were bred with great care, under the 
direction of commissioners appointed by the Elector 
to superintend the management of his flock, and af- 
ter the expiration of twelve years, or in 1777, ano- 
ther importation was made from Spain, consisting 
of one hundred and ten rams and ewes. According 
to Mr. Grove, these were selected from the best 
flocks of Leon, Escurial, Negretti, Montarco, &c., 
and were of very superior quality. 

From these stocks, the pure Merino breed rapidly 
increased in Saxony, and was finally extended into 
the neighboring German states. Its progress was 
at first strongly opposed by tbe prejudices of the 
people } but by the perseverance of the Elector and 
other influential individuals it became perfectly na- 
turalised, and after the lapse of several years, the 
fleece of the Saxon was brought to a degree of fine- 
ness excelling the best Spanish. 

It is thus seen that tbe Saxon is identical in blood 
with the Spanish Merino — that the former were, in 
fact, derived from a selection of the finer specimens 
of the latter, and that the superior fineness of the 
wool of the Saxons is attributable to the system 
pursued in their breeding and management. And 
here the question arises — Could not such an improve- 
ment be made in this country as well as in Saxony? 
We answer, yes: there is no reason wby the appli- 
cation of the same skill and care to the same mate- 
rials, should not produce the same results in Ameri- 
ca as in Germany. There is nothing in our climate 
or soil which naturally tends to the deterioration of 
the fleece; and in the hands of some of our wool- 
growers, the finest stocks that have been introduced 
from Spain and Saxony, have maintained their 
standard for many generations. We have had the 
Escurial and other Spanish stocks, from which the 
finest Saxon sheep were derived ,* and where fine- 
ness of staple has been the object, their American 
descendants have possessed the quality, in a degree 
always proportionate to the skill to which they have 
been subjected. 

It docs not, therefore, necessarily follow, that 
because sheep produce wool that h finer than ordi- 
nary Merino, thay are Saxons, or that any of their 
ancestors came from Saxony. We might refer, by 
way of illustration, to examples in our own coun- 
try, such as the flock of the late W. R. Dickinson, 
of Steubenville, Ohio, and other flocks in Ohio, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, which were derived from 
this.f The great fact to be kept in view is, that 
the properties of animals, (including wool,) are mo- 
dified by the influences which are brought to bear 
on them — as food, climate, shelter, and especially 
the rules observed in the selection of stock for 
breeding. Thus the Merino sheep, in the course of 



• H. D. Grove. 

t For an accoam of the oriffin of Mr. Dickinaon't flocks we Cui- 
fJMlor for 1848, pp. 10, 11. 8ee sho accoonls of the oriipn of the 
flocks of John H. Ewinc , Wwhinetou, Pa., Talbot ^mmoad, 
Brooke county. Vs., aitd Jewe IrUiiiflfton, nenr WeUabnnr, Vs., ui 
the Ammiean Supherdj pp. 414, 4 19, 4». 



several generations, may be made to produce either 
finer or coarser, longer or shorter wool, than the 
original stock. It is not uncommon to find among- 
the descendants of imported Saxons of the finest 
kind, sherop whose wool is coarser than machwhiclr 
passes under the name of Merino. There ivevident' 
ly a tendency in the variety to return to its primi^ 
trve condition— a tendency which the b^reeder, if he 
possesses the requisite knowledge and judgment, 
may overcome*. 

The inquiry has been made, whether the shape or 
turn of the horns, afibrds any mark of distinction 
between the Saxon and Spanish sheep. We are nof 
aware of any such distinction. The first Saxev 
sheep brought to this country, had generally wide 
spreading horns; many of those lately imported, 
have their horns curved close to their heads. It is 
well known that the turn of tbe horns in sheep and 
cattle, vary with the caprice or fancy of the breeder. 

The French or Rambouillet Merinos. — The 
breeds of sheep originally belonging to France, 
varied in character with the faee of the cerantry, 
and the nature of the pasture; but until the intro- 
duction of the Merinos, they generally produced 
coarse wool. It might naturally have been expect* 
ed that as the country was only separated from 
Spain by the Pyrenees mountains, the valuable Me- 
rinos would have supplanted the breeds above men- 
tioned, at an early day; but such was not the case. 
In the beginning of the last century, however, the 
FrcWh statesman, Colbert, at his own expense, 
conveyed several Merinos across the mountaina. 
Thirty years afterwards, a few more Merinos were 
introduced; but the prejudices of the people effect- 
ually prevented the spread of the breed ; and nothing 
important was accomplished towards thertr establish- 
ment in the kingdom till 1786, when the French go- 
vernment took up the matter, and obtained in 
Spain 376 Merinos. They were selected, according 
to M. Gilbert, (as quoted by Livingston in his £«• 
tay on Sheep,) from a great number -of Spanish 
flocks in different parts of the kingdom. Sixty of 
them died on tbe passage. The remainder were sent 
to Rambouillet, about forty miles from Paris, where 
the government had an agricultural establishment 
devoted to the improvement of domestic animals. 
Many of the sheep and lambs were destroyed by va- 
rious diseases in the course of the first year. 

Notwithstanding these disasters, the RamboiRllet 
flock gradually increased. To facilitate the spread 
of the breed, a publication on the treatment of 
sheep, was drawn up by M. Gilbert, under the pa- 
tronage of the government ; a practical school for 
the instruction of shepherds was instituted, and two 
other depots for Merinos were established. But 
with all these efforts, the introduction of the Meri- 
nos was comparatively slow; for when, (as stated 
by Yonatt,) a census of the sheep in the kingdom 
was taken, twenty -five years after the establishment 
of the Rambouillet flock, there were thirty millions 
of the native breeds, and only two hundred thousand 
pure Merinos. What has been their comparative 
increase since that period, we have no means of as- 
certaining; but as the French people enjoyed a long 
period of quiet ani^rosperity , and greatly increased 
their manufactures of every description, after the 
peace of 1815, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Merinos are now extensively reared in the kingdom. 
The principal alterations which the Merinos ap- 
pear to have undergone in France, are increase in 
^ize, and in weight of fleece. What has been the aver- 
age increase in these respects, we have no data to 
show. Some which have been imported to the Uni- 
ted States, have weighed 200 Ibt. each, end have 
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prodaoed ileeoes, of one year's growth, weighing, 
in the dirt, from twelve to fourteen pounds^ An 
English writer, desoribing the RunboniUet sheep, 
observes; *^ The Spaniards entertained an opinion 
that a looseness of skin under the throat and other 
parts, contrihated to the inerease of fleece* Thie 
system the Ftench have so mach enlarged on, that 
they have produced in this flock individuals with 
dewlaps almost down to the knees, and folds of skin 
on the neck, like frills, nearly covering the head." 

It has been mentioned above t^at the French Me* 
rinos were originally selected frem many flecks in 
diflereni parts of l^ain^ and hence, according to 
Gilbert, ** they were distinguished by very striking 
local diflereaces, which formed a medley disagreea- 
ble to the eye, but immaterial as it afleoted their 
quality." It is probable that the difierenoes which 
at Arst existed in the flock, have operated to prevent 
an assimilation to a uniform standard in shape and 
aiae of ea4rcass and quality of wool. 

Rklativb Profits of DiFFsaBNT Variktibs of 
Shsxp. — It is to be regretted that with all the con- 
troversy and strife between the advocates of difier- 
ent varieties, little or no light is brought out in re- 
fevence to the main points which aflect their relative 
profits. It is true that different varieties are adapt- 
ed to diflerent circumstances ; and between two lo- 
calities, for instance, differing widely in soil, herb- 
age and climate, it may not be difficult to say which 
of two breeds is best adapted to each. Neverthe- 
less, there are situations in which the varieties kept 
in this eonntry chiefly for the production of wool — 
Spanish, Saxon, French Merino, &o. — may be deem- 
ed to meet on an equality. Such situations are , 
farms which are well provided with shelter, and 
where summer and winter feed is abundant and 
wholesome. 

Now as regards the prodnciton qf wool, what va- 
riety would yield the greatest profit under these cir- 
cumstances? In answering this question, it is not 
sufficient to refer to the weight of the fleece, to the 
price it would bring in market, or to the aggregate 
amount in money which each sheep annually affords. 
Neither of these can settle the point. Nor can it 
be fully determined by a comparison of the net pro- 
oeeds afforded by the wool of different kinds, in pro- 
portion to the weight of carcass — though it is ad- 
mitted that this would be an approximation towards 
the desired result. But who has even made a fair 
and reliable trial of this kind? The true test, how- 
over, is comprehended in the question — What varie- 
ty will yield the greatest income in proportion to the 
land occupied, and the labor expended in manage- 
ment? It is in reference to the point here involved, 
that we want light. Who has ever taken two dif- 
ferent parcels of land, of equal quantity and quali- 
ty, appropriated one part to one variety of sheep, 
and the other part to another — carefully charging 
each with their respective expenses, and crediting 
the income? 

It seems to us important that measures should be 
taken to bring out information on this subject which 
oan be depended on ; and we would suggest that it 
is a proper question to be decided by agrionltnral so- 
cieties. In their hands, the experiments might be 
carried on free from the bias which belongs more or 
less to individual rivalry. Let a committee of ju- 
dicious and disinterested men be appointed, under 
whose snperintendanee and direction the triids shall 
be conducted; and, that the point aimed at may be 
fully ascertained, let the trials be continued through 
a series of five years — the results from year to year 
being made public under the sanction of the com- 
mittee. 



The QnoeUon Settled. 

Eds. Cultivator — I am rejoiced to see in the 
October number of The Cultivator, that the long 
contested question in relation to the transmutation 
of wheat into chess, in the discussion of which so 
much feeling has been displayed^ and such vast 
quantities of ink shed, has been finally settled, at 
least to the entire satisfaction of **' A Gleaner of 
Agricultural Knowledge.'' 

He says the question is settled, and most conclu- 
sively so in his mind, by evidence which cannot be 
contested, eet aside, or explained away. Surely, 
the nineteenth century is destined to bear the palm 
from all the centuries that have preceded it, in 
grand and useful discoveries. The application of 
steam to navigation, the magnetic telegraph, and 
the transmutation of wheat into chess !^-all disco- 
veries of the nineteenth century, which is not half 
gone yet ! 

'' A Gleaner of Agricultural Knowledge," should 
get the better of his modesty so far as to permit the 
world to know io whom they are indebted for suek 
a valuable discovery, aad for the settlement of so 
vexed a question ; — one upon whioh the brains of so 
many have been suffered to go wool-gathering in 
days gone by. 

The remarks of '< A Gleaner " wero of such a 
positive, eledge-hammer-like character, and camo 
down so like ** a thousand of brick,'' that I was 
forced to give in my adhesion to them; and so, be- 
fore I had got through with his communication, I 
had come to the conclusion that the question was 
certainly settled, firm as the rock of Gibraltar; and 
had made up my mind henceforth to be a transmnta* 
tionist--one of the straightest of the seek. But, lo! 
no sooner was the question settled, than it was imme- 
diately again unsettled by your criticism, appended 
to the communication of A Gleaner." It was only 
for a moment, however, that I felt any misgivings in 
the new faith which I had so recently adopted, as the 
conclusion of your remarks again re-assured me of 
its truth. 

Now in introducing the supposed ease of the ooa- 
vorsion of men into monkeys, I suppose you thought 
you was giving transmutation a tremendous thrust, 
whereas it has had the effect of more thoroughly 
confirming me in the faith, from the fact of its 
bringing to my mind an analogus (?) process, now 
going on in our midst, the degeneracy of our Afri- 
can population, and the process of transmutation of 
which they are the subjects, and through the effects . 
of which they arc rapidly being converted into 
whites ! 

Now if negroes can degenerate, as it is proved 
by ocular demonstration they do, and turn to white 
folks, why may not men be as easily ' converted * 
into monkeys, or wheat into chess? 

Our lots have truly fallen upon evil times. Not 
only do our blacks turn white, and our wheat to 
chess, but even our timothy turns to chess, and our 
red clover to white. A few weeks since, I heard a 
farmer in this county assert, most positively, that 
timothy would tarn to chess; and as evidence of the 
fact, cited a case within his own knowl<>dge, by 
which he proved his position as conclusively as '* A 
Gleaner " in The Cultivator, does his. 

I have frequently heard the idea advanced that 
red clover, after a few rears, would degenerate and 
turn to white clover. As to the way in whioh 
white clover was introduced in this country, there 
are a variety of opinions. Some contending that it 
is red clover degenerated, others that it is a sponta- 
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neons prodaction, and I heard one man declare that 
it was brough in hj a Yankee pedlar, and sold for 
red clover seed — bis fatber having purchased some 
•f the seed which proved to be white. It doubt- 
less proved a profitable speculation to the vender, 
such an one as Yankees are apt to engage in, as 
white clover teed is only worth from four to eight 
times as much as red ! 

With these few prefatory remarks by way of in- 
troduction, as the writers say, I shall now proceed 
to relate my experience in the transmutation of wheat 
into chess. 

In the fall of 1846, my fatber, with whom I was 
then living, sowed about ten acres in wheat. The 
ground had not been in wheat for some eight years 
before. The seed was so clear of chess that it was 
extremely difficult to find a grain. When harvest 
time came round, and the wheat was harvested and 
got out, the yield was only about six bushels to the 
acre, owing to its having been so badly frozen out in 
the winter. There were spots of a yard square or 
more perfectly bare of wheat. But where there 
w«s any thing, it wa« either wheat, or weeds of 
some kind, or timothy, which had been sown on the 
ground in the winter. There was scarcely a bunch 
of chess to be found in the whole field. 

While the farmers generally were lamenting that 
their wheat had frozen out and turned to chess, or 
cheat, as it is called here, ours had frozen out as 
bad as any, bat it had not turned to cheat. This 
was a poser to the transmutationists, whose atten- 
tien was directed to the subject. 

Divers were the reasons advanced and snpposi* 
tions ventured in accounting for so unheard-of a 
phenomena as that of wheat freezing out and not 
turning to ohess I Failing to convince the antics of 
the soundness of their doctrine, they would usually 
wind up by citing some half dozen cases, where 
slean seed had been sown upon clean ground, and a 
#retty fair crop of chess gathered in place of wheat. 

In the fall of 1847, we sowed about twelve acres 
«iit of the wheat grown that year, a part on new 
Ifronnd, and the balance on old ground, that had 
MJt been in wheat for eight or ten years. We raised 
a good crop of wheat and no chess, or not more than 
e<>nld be chargeable to the few seeds that had been 
sown. In the fall of 1848, we sowed, between us, 
about 45 acrer, out of the wheat grown that year, 
still ai« clear of shess as when we began with it in '46. 
Mine, some 15 acres, was very badly frozen out, so 
much so that had it escaped the rnsit, it would not 
have yielded more than five or six bushels to the 
acre; as it wa*, it was not worth cutting. A por- 
tion of my father's was also badly frozen out. Yet, 
notwithstanding the havoc made by the frost, the 
transmutationist's principal agent in the conversion 
of wheat into chess, I have no idea that in the whole 
46 acres there could have been gathered a quart of 
clean chess. 

Now these are facts, and facts, like certain long- 
oared animals, are said to be '' stubborn things." 

At to the question whether or not wheat may. 
can, will, or does turn to chess, I shall not pretend 
to decide, either pro or con; but would merely re- 
mark that in the oonrso o( my observation, I have 
found that those who are firm believers in the doc- 
trine of transmutation, and consider it unnecessary 
to be very particular about cleaning their seed 
wheal, have their faith confirmed very often by their 
wheat torning to chess ; while those who take the 
•ommon sense view of the matter, that chess, lika 
•very otkar vegetable productioB, comes from the 
•ced and no whora else, amd act aooordiagly , sowing 



clean seed on clean ground, seldom, if ever, have to 
lament over their wheat torning to chess,* 

Farmers generally have very vague and confused 
notions of the nature of chess. In the first place it 
i» one of the most atcomodating plants that grow.. 
You may sow a gallon of the seed, in eonjunctioB 
with a bushel and a-half of wheat, and if the wheat 
comes up and meets with no casualty, if will cover 
the groand, and you will scarcely 'see a head of the 
chess at harvest, over 9 inches in height. It is fre- 
quently seen in such cases not more than two or 
three inches high, with one or two fully developed 
grains on the top. But let the wheat be destroyed 
by freezing out, or grazing, and the chess, ready to 
fill its place, branches out, grows luxuriantly, and 
produces a glorioas crop. Secondly, it is one of the 
hardiest plants in the world. The seed is in a man- 
ner indigestible, and is generally as capable of 
germination after passing through the stomack 
of animals, as before; and it may lie in the ground 
for years, under unfavorable circumstances, and 
when brought to the surface it will germinate and 
grow. Freezing seems to have no effect upon the 
plant, and grazing but very little. Thirdly and 
lastly, it is one of the most prolific of plants. 
My curiosity prompted me one day last summer, to 
count the seed on a common sized bunch of chess. 
Their number was 2,607. Supposing each graiv 
capable of producing this number, and I have no 
doubt that it can, with any^ thing like a fair chance, 
such as having the wheat frozen ont or destroyed in 
any way, and the inorease of a single grain in three 
years, will amount to the enormous quantity of 17,- 
718,342,543 grains. Jas. R. Hajkmokd. Skandjf 
Hailj Cooper Co,, Mo,, Nov, 22, 1849. 



Htiral ^^conomQ. 



Profits of Dairying* 

Eds. Cultivator — As thy columns are filled up 
with modes and results of farming, I take the liber- 
ty to send a statement for publication, of the man- 
ner I have conducted my dairy, and the proceeds 
of the same for the year 1849. 

My dairy consists of 30 cows, most of which are 
of common breed, though few are part Devonshire. 
They were fed as follows: on hay and upland pas- 
ture, with all the whey, except enough to rear three 
calves, and partially fatten four hogs. In addition, 
I fed during the season, sixty bushels of corn and 
oat meal, three-quarters of an acre of green corn, 
which, owing to the drouth, was not likely to come 
to maturity, and twelve loads of pumpkins, boiled 
and fed with whey, as was the meal. 

The following is my mode of making cheese: We 
strain the milk at night into a tin pan, which is sur- 
rounded by a wooden one, with a space of one and 
a-half inch which is filled with water. After the 
morning's milk is put in, the whole is warmed to 
80° by steam, operating upon the water. After the 
rennet is well stirred in, let it stand forty minutes, 
then cut it coarsely ; let it stand fifteen minutes, 
then ont it finer, and rais^ the heat to 90°. Work 
it occasionally with the hand for thirty minutes; then 



•Th 
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nenarkt shookl t e rrtnembered, ■■ they show that faiik, 
•■r, a maiter of wa c ii e a l inponanee. We have oAen 
lannera who held the idea that eheai^ of itself, did not 



yrow— it odI y came from wheat ! ConseqnentlVt it was of " no me 
to be paniCQlBr" sboot sowm^ the eeed. We now many peisonsy 
however who do not betiava m iraMmMstion, and these mnaeis, 
(and this is a feet well worthy the eoosideratkNi of the beherecs in 



tiai i mm tatk>n,) frow noeheii on their fhnns, and never have oeca- 
staitaoeisslaiaqf fiwihsngaef Aairwhims^ ' ~ 
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draw off one- third of the whej, and work the curd 
fine and scald to 100^, if for home market — and if 
for foreign, 110^. Draw off the whey, and lei 
the card cool ^ pat one pound of A«htoa salt to for- 
ty pounda of the curd, and press very hard. 

I commenced operations Ist of 4m0., and up to 
12mo. 29th day, I find the result as follows: 

18^ lbs. cheeM, sold ia New- York for 7 cto. par lb., , . . .•1374 35 
tfOIbtoTBaner, .VT.-.l,... 80 7« 

$1355 10 
OMBnuMloB, bozet, sad traaapoitadoa, •IS? 43 

Nett proceeds, .,.,.., ,...01287 97 

Which gives to each cow 606 6-6ths lbs. of cheese 
•nd 18i lbs. of butter, worth $40.92, exdusive of 
«alf, &c. 

The age of the cheese whe« seat to market, has 
averaged from 30 to 60 days. Otis Dillingham. 
ChrmnvUle, JVtuk. Co., N, F., Ut Mo., 25, 1850. 

Ijarge vs. Small Ckeeses* 

The jisktabula Telegraph, speaking of the great 
decline in the price of cheese in the northern part 
of Ohio, the last season, attributes it to the large 
size of the cheeses. 

'' It is stated by one of our most intelligent and 
oantioos merchanu, that his experience of New- York 
prices of cheese, acquired during his fall visit to 
make purchases, settled in his mind, conclusively, 
the form and weight of cheese intended for export 
or for city use. He found on inquiry at the highest 
sources, that while five and a-half cents was the 
top price for our large sised cheese, the small sizes, 
say from ten to twenty pounds, were quick of sale 
«t nine and nine and a-half cents. This, be decla- 
red, was a fact worth knowing by a country mer- 
ehant in the h&bit of buying cheese, and it is a fact 
worth knowing by those who make cheese. Large 
cheeses, however skillfully and carefully made and 
kept, are bad travellers. The principle of decom- 
position is inherent in every cheese, and nothing but 
dryness can arrest it ; but in large dairies this de- 
gree of dryness is difficult of attainment, — is seldom 
attained. What is. called heaving in cheese is sim- 
ply fermentation, and this is the first step to decom- 
position, which is inevitable, after the heaving has 
once occurred. The great losses heretofore sustain- 
ed by foreign merchants — purchasers of large cheese, 
have made them shy of the article, and their loss of 
oharacter has led to their fall in value." 



Dun lop Cheese* 



The following method of making this celebrated 
eheese, is given by Mr. RoBEar Gray, a practical 
Scotch Farmer, now residing in New Brunswick. It 
is taken from the report of the Directors of the 6t. 
John Agricultural Society: 

When more than the produce of one milking is 
used, the old milk must be heated to the same tem- 
perature as that newly drawn from the oows, or a 
little above it. This' is best done by putting the 
milk, after taking oflfthe cream, into a tin pan, and 
that again into boiling water. When the milk is 
properly heated, it is (together with the creiim pre- 
viously drawn off,) and the new milk, put into a tub 
and well stirred together, and the steep applied. 
When the milk has coagulated, which will be in 
about 20 minutes, the wlM)le should be stirred up and 
thoroughly broken by the band. In ten minutes af- 
terwards the whey should be taken off, and the curd 
pressed against the bottom of the tub, till it is firm 
enough to be lifted into a drainer, or vessel with a 
porous bottom^ when it is cut with a knife once in 



every ten minutes for an hour. It is then put into 
a cloth, and a pressure applied to expel the whey 
more thoroughly. When this is done and the curd 
gets dry and firm, it is put into a tub and carefully 
minced with the curd knife, and salt and a little ni- 
tre applied. The curd, with a cloth round it, is 
then put into a ohesset, set before the fire for three 
hours, and turned from time to time to preserve a 
uniform heat. It is then put in the press and a light 
pressure applied. At the end of an hour the cheese 
is turned upside down in the chesset, and a oloth 
drawn from boiling water applied. At the end of 
another hour, the cloth is again changed, and the 
cheese is left in the press till the following morning, 
when it is taken out, slightly heated before the fire, 
and again returned to the chesset and the press. 
When the wet cloths have been changed a time or 
two, a dry cloth is substituted and a greater pres- 
sure applied. The dry cloths are changed every two 
hours tUl the cheese is perfectly dry, when it is taken 
out, the chesset well warmed, and a thin cloth put 
into it. The cheese is then returned to the chesset 
for the last time, and subjected to a slight pressure 
for half an hour, when it is taken out and laid oi^ a 
plank in a dry situation with a cloth thrown over it 
for a day or two. and turned over and rubbed with 
a coarse towel, (taking care not to break the edges,) 
every two days till it is sufficiently dry for keeping. 

To Make and Preserve Saasages* 

Eds. CuLTivAToa — I send a receipt for preserving 
sausages, that is worth one year's subscription to 
The Cultivator, to every family that makes much 
use of them that does not already know it. Although 
too late for the last killing time, it will soon come 
around to another. And while I am about it, I will 
give my mode of seasoning them, as I have done it 
for twenty years. For one hundred pounds of 
meat, 1^ pound of fine salt, 6 ounces of black pep- 
per, powdered, and 3^ ounces of sage. For market 
or immediate use, a little more salt might be added. 

And now for preserving them. Immediately af- 
ter the meat is seasoned, make it up into small cakes, 
(say as large as the top of a tea cup,) and fry them 
in the usual manner until nearly done — or quite done 
I think best. Then have clean small earthen or 
stone pots ready, and pack the cakes in as closely 
as possible till nearly full, pouring in the fat that 
comes out in frying them — then put a weight on, 
sufficient to keep them down until cold. If there is 
not enough fat fries out to cover them, supply the 
deficit with dean melted lard. When they arc per- 
fectly cold, it is best to put a little more melted lard 
on, as there will sometimes be cracks made in cool- 
ing — ^put a paper over them, and set them in a dry 
cool place, and they will keep from New Tears till 
after the next harvest as good as when put up, or 
very nearly so. They will keep, I suppose, as well 
in large pots as small ones, until they are opened. 
It is only necessary to warm them up for use. Try 
it — there is no mistake in it. I have proved it. £. 
CsoASOALE. Phil. Co., Pa., Ut Mo. 29, 1850. 



Feedino Cattle in Wiktee. — The American 
Farmer says, '* a neighbor of ours had an oblong 
tight box made, with a top— he filled this box with 
cut stalks, poured over them a pot of boiling water, 
shut down the lid and put a weight upon it, and thus 
cooked them with the steam. By the time the wa- 
ter became milk-warm, the stalks were sufficiently 
cooked. For his milch oow*s, he had bran or mill 
feed mixed; and they were always in a thriving 
condition.'* 
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Mmafenwnt of Bees* 

Eds. Cultiyatob-^I have perased yoar valuable 
joarnal^ The Cultivator , for several years past, and 
find it eon tains more important information for tbe 
young and inexperienced, as well as the aged and 
practical farmer, than any other periodical of the 
kind published in the State, and I might add in the 
United States. I take a number of journals devoted 
to the '' improvement of the soil and the mind," 
yet there is none, in my estimation, which affords as 
muoh useful knowledge to all elasses of community 
as Tht Cultivator. 

I will state that I am now in possession of six 
elegantly bound volumes, which have cost me the 
price of two young swarms of bees. The inforroa- 
tion I have gained on this subject alone — ^the man- 
agement of bees — has more than doubly paid me for 
the volumes I now hold. And as there has been 
less said on this subject than most others, I feel in- 
olined to ask the inexperienced bee-keeper a few 
important questions: First, did you examine your 
hives of bees and honey after harvest, and satisfy 
yourself that each swarm had sufficient honey in 
store to keep them through the winter without being 
fed? Each swarm will consume some twenty pounds 
from the middle of October to the middle of April. 
If there is even a larger quantity left in the hive, 
the bees will thrive better the ooming summer, and 
prove more profitable to the keeper. Secondly, is 
your Bee- House so eonstructed as to keep the blus- 
tering snow storms and cold rains from beating 
against the hives? If not, it should be so construct- 
ed. Bees can stand a great deal of cold during 
the winter, but they must be kept dry. Hives 
should be well ventilated. Have you examined your 
bottom-board, or holes intended for ventilation, to 
see if they are not closed with dead bees and other 
filth? If they are, the dead bees should be remo- 
ved. If not attended to, the chances are, the whole 
colony will be dead before spring. It is well to ex- 
amine your hives as often as once a month, during' 
the winter. 

I have seen and used many well constructed pa- 
tented hives, yet I know of none that requires no 
attention. Bees require but little attention to keep 
them in a healthy condition, yet that little attention 
must not be neglected, if you would make them pro- 
fitable. C. 6. J. Buffalo, N. F., Jan,, 1850. 



Miscellaaeovs IteMS* 



Cows Ibr the Dairf, 



Mr. RoBEXT Gbat, near Fredericton, N. B., in 
answer to an inquiry from the Directors of the St. 
John Agricultural Society, says — " From my expe- 
rience in the matter, I give a decided preference to 
Ayrshire cows for the dairy. I believe they will 
yield a greater quantity of milk, in proportion to the 
food they consume, than any other breed. Besides 
this, they are docile and hardy, and will thrive on 
pasture, and with a description of keep where such 
breeds as the Short-Horns would starve. They also 
possess more than average feeding qualities of their 
own, and when crossed with the Short-Horn or Dur- 
ham bull, the produce is an animal remarkable for 
early maturity and a disposition to fatten. If proof 
were wanting of the excel le nee of the breed, it 
would be found in the oircumstanee that they are 
carried to almost every quarter of the globe. Large 
droves are every year taken to England, and during 
the last ten years, considerable numbers have been 
taken to the Cape, the Isle of Franoe, to Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, and the United States." 



Making Maflx Suoab.-^U is surprising how 
very general the practice is of boiling the sap in 
large cast-iron kettles. Sheet iron is much cheap- 
er, needs far less fuel, does not crust nor burn round 
the top, and is decidedly favorable to very clean su- 
gar. A simple mode of making sheet iron pans is> 
described in the Ohio Cultivator — the pans being 4 
or 5 feet by 2i, 9 inches deep, the bottom and enda 
one strip of good sheet iron, and the sides H inch 
plank. The edges of the iron are punched with 
boles an inch apart in a zig-zag line, a strip of 
slippery-ehn bark placed between the iron and 
p}ank when nailed on, and the whole then plaeed 
on a brick *' arch" whieh entirely keeps the fire 
from the plank sides. 

Hbns in Wintbb. — S. W. Cole says that bene 
will never lay weU in winter, unless they are made 
to ^' sorateh for • living." This is done by bury* 
ing their grain several inches in gravel. He states 
that eight hens, which did not lay an •gg in a month 
in the winter, by adopting this course, lay 3 times 
as many eggs the following winter, as their wholo 
feed cost. 

FxEDiNO Cattle. — Cattle standing in cold mud* 
dy yards, exposed to the weather, consume about 
twice as much as those in sheltered stables kept 
clean and littered, and free from the aooum^atioiie 
of manure. 

Sl)e tlttmnarg IDepartmmL 

yermia on Cattle. 

Eds. Cvltivatob — It has long been known that 
a tincture of the seeds of the eommen blue Lark- 
spur {Deiphinium eontoitdttsi) wiU destroy lice on 
the heads of children, immediately and effiMtually. 
Having tried on cattle, with partial snoeess, every- 
thing recommended in books, (except preparationa 
of mercury,) I used larkspur seed in diluted aleo* 
hc4, and the insects appear to be entirely destroyed. 
The labor of applying it is mncb less than most 
other remedies, and tt appears to have no injuriooa 
efibct on the cattle to which it is applied. T. SJ 
Gold. Wat Cotnutall, Ct,, Jan. 2Z, 1S50. 

Riagboae. 

Eds. Cultivatob — In the December number of 
The Cultivator, in answer to an inquiry, you re- 
mark, '' We know nothing of ringbone being fed 
by a bladder, situated in the heel or posterior part 
of tbe foot." If you will turn to Cole'e Vtterina* 
riofi, you will find it there described, and the ex- 
traction of the bladder, recommended as a remedy. 
From twenty years observation, I am satisfied that 
three out of four may be thus cured,, and why not 
the other fourth, is beyond my ken, unless it is be- 
cause the operation is so slightly performed as ta 
leave a connection between the bladder and the 
ringbone. But be that as it may, some of the worst 
oases I have ever known, have been permanently 
oored. For instance, a colt lame in three feet, all 
cured at oaoe. A horse that had got into his teens, 
and had been for some months entirely useless, evea 
holding up the lame loot when he aioved, was well ia 
two weeks after the operation, flee. The operatioa 
is very simple, and can be performed by any one, if 
the horse is properly seeured, and will at most, do 
no harm. W. Waterbury, Ct.y Jan. 25, 1860. 

We should like to have the opinions of experienced 
veterinarians ia reference to this subjeot.— £ss« 
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She ^ortimltiiral ^tfoximtnl 



PnMlBg tiM F 

AltbnDgh we have nothing a 
MOt time on thuiabject.yet u 
tng for atlention to the neoe*i 
remind oar readera biUGj of i 
poiute and advantagei. 

The peaoh, of all oar TruiE 
for it> aenaitiTeneia to )hade. 
eLu poiitivelj refuas to crow, 



at tbe pre- 
the time ia approach' 
arjp woik, we woald 
ome ef the prinoip al 

treea, is remarkable 
Tbe leavea and bran- 
anleaa they eaa feel 



the «an-Iigbt. Henoe, aa the tree advaaoea in aiie, 
tbe aboots in (he centra) parta of tbe head, dwindle, 
die, and drop off, leaiing the more oentral portiona 
of large heads, vith long naked limbs, beariag tufta 
ef leaves only on their extremities, as ahowa in the 
annexed figare, (Bg. 1.) It ia not necessarr for as 
to point oat the evils of this reaoll, so obvioos to 
every ealtivator. 

The remedy coasists 
in keeping the leaf- 
bearing branches 
thinned oat cowards 
their extremities, eo 
a> to let (he light ioto 
theoenire ofthe head, 
aa in Sg. 2. This 
■naj be partly eSeotod 

been neglected, by 
eotting out thoott of 
some years' growth 



tbe beat way ia to 
from one-half te 



the frait. 



T±Z 



two.tbirda of erery last yea 

tree, c 
begin: 



The 



the weight of foliage, and 






t this def 



aed the quality 
IS incomparaojy improvea. Snch varieties aa the 
Heath Cling, which are asaajly almost worthleas, 
from being crowded onthe tree, are Itae most easily 
thinned of their omp in ihls way — far more so then 
by the more frequent practice of picking off the 
fonng peaches, 

Thia shortening of the aboots is so perfectly sim- 
ple, that the moat awkward worknian can Dnrdly 
go wrong, if he onlj allesda to one point, that is to 
cat off two-thirda of the lonf shoota and half the 



short ones. He may do this with a knife, and aided 
by means of a good standing or self-suilaining lad. 
der. This mode of pruning the peach, slthoagh 
long ago practiced in some parts of Europe, bar 
been but lately introdaced lo macii extent here 
where it baa tuiformly beea attended with the beaf 



IToitk Americaa Pomological CoaTentioiii 



The proceedings of this Conventioa have been 
pnblished, nndei the supervision of F. R. Elliott, 
in a neat pamphlet of 64 pages. It is occupied 
with a record of the discussions in the ConveDtJon ; 
and an extensive and minate report of (be sta(e of 
Fruit Culture in Illinois, by Dr. Eeunloott,— and in 
New.York, by Dr. WendeQ; with shorter reporta 
from Wisconsin, by F. K. Phoenix; from Ohio, by 
F. R. Elliott, and from Vermont, by C. Goodrich. 
Altogether, it contains a great amount of valuable 
information on the adaptedness of fruits to the 
widely differing regions of the whole northern por 
tioit of tbe Union. 

The following are the reanlts of tbe action of the 

mvention, on fruits not brought before the cooven- 

ou tbe previona year; — 

Smith'* Orlta*! — first-rate. 

Duaiti'i PurpU — second-rate, lanhing high for 
aize and beauty. 

Laitreiitt Favorili — flrsc-rate — pot tested at tbe 

Long ScarUt — second or third-rate — bandsome 
and fine for cooking. 
LucorJ>^* NoHtucA — nearly firat-rate — poor bear- 



Fendantt J'Jntomit, (BtlU Lucralivt) — Brat 

Dutckiii af Jngoultsis — second-rate. Largely 
isoussed, and taking its great siie, free growth 
nd productiveness into consideration, it waa re- 
garded by most of the raembers as well worthy of 
cultivation — many regarded it as equal in flavor te 
the Bartlctt — but in all oases, i( was prononnoed 
worthless, unless upon quince sloek. 

Game/' J Bcrg-omot — flrst-ra(e — soiaewhat varia- 
e — a moderate or poor bearer. Growth of the 
oe short and stumpy — leaves meaty. 
A'apeltan — good second-rate — fine grower, and 
abundant b 



few 



, bjn 



lin— in most localities, first-rate. 

k fine grower, but prononnoed seooBd- 

t of the member!, and fiiat-rate by a 



Green — second-rate — Very thrifty, a good 
larer, regarded by some as nearly first-rate. 
Jvlitnnt — rarely nearly Srst-rate, ofteo second- 
te, and frequently worthless. Never fine onlesa 
gathered before folly ripe. 

Frtdtriek of WurtttKbtrg — very variable. Whea 

perfection, very large, exceedingly beautiful, 

Ith a brilliant cheek, not exceeded by any wax 

litation — needs thinning on the tree, and requirea 

high cultivation — very large specimens bad bcea 

produced by manuring the trees with bone. dust. 

Fulton — nearly first-rate, by some as second-rate 

hardy, productive, and adapted to nearly all lo- 

Patit Colnar — by some, as second-rate — by oth> 
a as " king of pears" — requires rich and careful 
Itivalion to attain perfection, and skilful ripening. 
Beurri Ditl — nearly always firs(.ra(e — beat on 
quince stocks. 
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Biarrtd'Jmat U — sec a nd -ra te . 

Dix — Srit-rate — long Id coming ii 
IlMiold iDBosIonforfS per dozen, oi 
cl— has rttrely frnited in N. T, or at I 

Eatttr BeuTTt — varioaslj ranked a 



being kepi a 



s ripen _ 

roDgh the winter — ir brought too 
eari<f into ine warm room, it ahriveli. 

Bltiektr'i Mtadov — fron second to flfth-rste. 
Btttrrt £oic— fiisl-rete. 

Roxhvrfi Ruttet — Qral-rate. 

Bautkomdm — leoood-rate ; firit-rals for cooking 
— prod active. 

Jtfaidcn'i Blvk — aecond-rate. 

Samho — very highlj esteemed at the West. 

Raiaii't Janneitt — highly eeteenied at the Weit Or 
South Weal — bloomi very Jato, and hence eicapes 
spring frosts, and a constant bearer — a long keeper 
— bas kept in Kentucky till past midaammer. 



BooM^ralliiiK Large Htocki. 

In grafting npoR large two- jear stocks, half an 
inch or more in diameter, must the grafl be placed on 
one bideof the stock so that the bark on one aide o( 
each may malch) Woaldyoa in such case prefers 

'- ■' - " Btrkimir Co., N. r. 

la all cases of 
grafting common 
fruit trees, the line 
between the bark 



graft at one side . As 
ve receive frequent 
inquiries on this sub- 
ject, we givethe an- 
nexed flgs. to make 
the operation plain; 
where a is the large 
two-year itock, slo- 
ped and lougued for 
the receplioD of the 
graft b, which ii also 
prepared witb a cor- 
, responding slope and 
. tongue. The mode 
I by which the two are 
I joined by being flrra. 
ly locked togethi 




ihoT 



To fa- 



le the wrapping 
of the wax-plasters, 
jtM-Gn/h'sg. one side of tVe stock 

and its upper point are pared off with the knife, a* 
shown in a, where the dotted line shows the origi- 
nal or full size of the face, after the first cut is 

This mode is better than cleft grafting, on account 
of the close contact effected by tuffin; the faces of 
the tongue, instead of tplitting them as more eom- 
monly practiced in clefl grafting; by the greater ex- 
pedition with which it is performed; ai.d by the 
greater ease with which the plasters or wax may be 
otoaely fitted. 

ewhat remarkable for 
I GardentT'i Chroni' 
tit says there are' orders from England aloue, ave- 
raging from lO.OOO to 20,000 plants aanaallf. 



I^B DiBHft Grape. 

This new ceedllng Amerioan grape, which «iigi> 
nated near Boston, appeara naw to have been fully 
tested, and bas recently been figured and described 
in the iforftcBllurwl and in Bttty't Magatint. 
The former work describe! it as " superior to the 
Isabella and Catawba," and " the best of Ameri- 
can Grapes," " ripening a week or ten days before 
the Isabella." It i* of a pale red color, with leaa 
pulp and more julce tban the Catawba, more deli- 
cate, and less of the peouliar wild taste of th*Bk- 
tiie grape. It ia an abundaKt beaiei. 




HU IKms Orgf*. 

The following is the description in fievty's Mm- 

izins .- — " Bonch medium siie, about four inehe* 

ng, without shoulders; berries medium siie, round, 

closely set, forming a compact elusler, of a delicate 

pale red color, witb a greyish bloom, not lo dark aa 

the Catawba ; flesh with scarcely any pulp, juicy, 

and vinous, with ahigh, delicious flavor. Seedi 

geoerally two, rather small. Bip* from a week M 

lays before the Isabella."' 



a DwABT Peaks. - 



states that he has 1700 trees on four 
applied to this orchard last spring, 
$150 worth of manure, and gathered in the sntnmn 
2TS bushels of potatoes, 30 tons sugar beets, and a 
large quantity of lurneps and cabbages — paying 
the expenses of manare and cuhivatioD, and giving 
the pear trees a vigoroas impnU«. 
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Wiie Fences* 



In the last number of Tht Cultivator f A. B. at- 
taokt a statement, which gave strictly the resalts 
of t$n years' experience with a wire fence. He 
oommits the most singnlar error of entirely overlook- 
ing one of the first principles of mechanics , in his 
oalcalations. A little more modesty of manner 
would perhaps have been better, in thas deciding on 
the experiments of another. 

In order to make the sobject plain, it may behest 
to go into a little explanation. Suppose the wire, 
a h, ten feet long, is stretched so that a pressure 
against it sidewise, bending it three inches from a 
straight line, would linap it. Would the force thus 
required to break it, be as great as if the wire were 
drawn lengthwise? According to A. B.'s reason- 
ing, tlie force in either case would be equal; but 
according to experiment and mathematical reason- 
ing, the side pressure would be only about ONE 
TWENTY-FIFTH of the force required to draw it 
asunder lengthwise. Therefore, if a number 10 
wire will sustain a longitudinal stress of 1500 pounds, 
as stated by Engineer Ellet, then a side pressure 
of more than 60 pounds would break it, if stretched 
as stated above. 

For, in the action of all mechanical powers and 
forces, as every one perhaps knows, whatever is 
lost in distance is gained in power. But in pres- 
sing the wire three inches aside, it is drawn only 
about an eighth of an inch in length ; consequently 
the force exerted, moving 25 times as far, is increased 
25 times in power. 

The dotted lines, a Cf b e, show the position of 
the wire when pressed aside. If the wire were di- 
vided into two equal parts at the middle, the two 
ends would form the two curves d e. The sines of 
these curves would be the distance moved by the side 
pressure; and their versed sines, (bearing a very, 
small proportion to them, but varying with the dis- 
tance of the side pressure,) would show the actual 
inerease in length in snapping the wire. 

In all the different modes of constructing wire 
fences, it will be observed that effort is made to 
stretch the wire straight, which increases their lia- 
bility to be broken, as shown above. J have seen a 
wire, strong enough to bear a draught lengthwise 
of 500 pounds, broken like burnt flax by a half year's 
oalf, after the wire was stretched with the moderate 
strength of a man. A rod of iron, one-third of an 
inch in diameter, will bear a force lengthwise of 
nearly three tons weight ; but when slightly stretch- 
ed, I have seen such a rod broken by the bounding 
ot a large steer against it. 



on aoeount of the severity of the weather — the merea- 
ry having been several degrees below zero; but there 
was, nevertheless, a tolerable show of frnitsand ve- 
getables, and a highly interesting display of plants 
and flovrers — several of the specimens being new 
and in fine perfection. Messrs. Rathbone, Bouw, 
Menand and Wilson, presented handsome collections 
of several kinds of plants. Mr. Wilson showed 
many varieties of Oamellia Japonioa, among which 
was the new seedling Jihhy Wilder ^ raised by Col. 
M. P. Wilder, Boston. The specimen exhibited, 
fully supported the high encomiums that have been 
bestowed upon it, and by unanimous consent, it was 
placed firtt among many fine kinds brought out on 
this occasion. 

An herbarium, comprising upwards of one hun- 
dred specimens of plants, beautifully preserved, was 
offered for exhibition by Miss Eliza Cary, of Alba- 
ny. It attracted much attention and high praise. 

Messrs. Prentice, Morgan, Wendell, Gould, and 
others, each exhibited several varieties of apples. 
Dr. Wendell also showed samples of the Inconnue 
Van Mons pear. Joseph Cary showed excellent 
specimens of Isabella grapes. J. S. Gould exhib- 
ited very fine specimens of cauliflowers, which had 
been formed, chiefly, after the plants were dug, 
last fall, and planted in the cellar. 

Kirtland Pear. 

(Byn. Kirdand's Seedling, Seedliof Seckel.) 

One of the finest of all the new American peai^^ 
is the variety lately introduced to notice by Prof. J. 
P. Kirt]and, of Cleveland, Ohio, and raised from 
the seed of the Seckel in 1819, by H. T. Kirtlan^, 
of Mahoning Co., Ohio. The fruit was exhibited 



AllMiDy and Rensselaer Horticnltural Society. 

The amraal meeting of this Society was held at 
the Rooms of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
Feb. 6, 1850. Josl Rathbonk, Esq., who had 
been the presiding officer of the society since its or- 
ganization, declined being a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. The officers elected for the current year, are 
V. P. Douw, bf Greenbnsh, President; E. P. Pren- 
tice, Mt. Hope, Herman Wendell, Albany, Stephen 
E. Warren, Troy, Amos Briggs, Schaghticoke, 
Vice-Presidents; B. P. Johnson, Albany, Secretary; 
Luther Tucker, Albany, Treasurer. 

The exhibition on this occasion, was not large, 




Th» Kirtland Peitr. 

at the fair of the N. T. State Ag. Society held at 
Buffalo in 1848, from a specimen of which the ac- 
companying figure and description were drawn, A 
colored figure appears in the Proceedings of the 
North American Pomological Convention, lately 
pablished. 

De$eription, Size medium; form roundish-obo- 
vate, regular; nearly the whole surface a rich oia« 
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namon ruweti resembliDg in this respeot, the Doy- 
enne gris, reddened to the snn and greenish in the 
•hade; stem three-fonrths of an inch long, thick, 
enrTed, slightly sank; calyx reflexed, in a moderate- 
ly deep basin; flesh yery buttery, melting, rich, 
perfamed, of excellent flavor, eqaalled by very few 
sorts. It ripens early in aatamn, before the usnal 
pear season, which increases its valae. The growth 
is vigoroas. Dr. Kirtland states that ** in hardi- 
ness and productiveness it far excels the parent 
Seckel ; and in point of flavor it is esteemed as su- 
perior by many people." 

jdolcbiiag Cberry Trees. 

6altivators have often lost newly transplanted 
cherry trees by the drouth of summer, after they 
have come out finely in leaf, and given promise of 
vigorous growth. We believe that no tree is more 
benefitted than this by mulching, or shading the 
•oil with a> thick coat of leaves or litter. During 
the past very dry summer, some very decided proofs 
of its eminent advantages were furnished, where 
dwindling trees were speedily restored to health and 
thriftiness, where neglect had not proved fatal. A 
Cincinnati correspondent of the Horticulturiit y who 
remarks that '* nature always mulches,'' states that 
by low heads, shaded poKition, and thorough mulch- 
ing, he has succeeded in raising flourishing trees in 
that unfavorable climate, where formerly he had lost 
every one the first or second season. 



Votes on Pin 



The Cnrcalio. 



I. Elfeet, on Elfrey's Peune, of Downing. 

I think this plum is not sufliciently known. It is 
a thrifty, hardy needling, which bears most abun- 
dantly. It is well, though very briefly described 
by Downing. Its fruit, when perfectly ripe, is 
nearly first rate. * Considering also, its slight expo- 
sure to tbe curculio, and its adaptation to sandy 
soils, it certainly should rank with the best varieties. 
I know of two families who cultivate the finest va- 
rieties of plums, who yet prefer the Elfrey to every 
other, as a constant dessert plum. 

There are two facts in regard to it, not noticed in 
any of the books. The one is, the depth of its su- 
ture, on one side, extending often quite to the stone, 
even in the largest and most luscious specimens. 
The stone, too, as has li>een observed, frequently 
splits into two when the plum is opened. The other 
facts relate to the shape of its buds. These are 
blunt at the base, and the whole bud appears as set 
on mechanically. 

This plum is very little liable to rot in hot and wet 
weather. 

II. A Plum without Name. 

I found on tbe grounds which I occupy, a plum 
which I consider very valuable, especially as a mar- 
ket plum, and which I cannot identify with any 
name in the liooks. As it produces the same from 
the suckers, it is of course a seedling. 

The tr€€ has a nost perfectly wild appearance. 
It is a slow grower, dwarfish, hardy, has a broad, 
spreading, very close head, with small, wiry, and 
rather drooping branches. It is slightly thorny; 
and was mistaken by an intelligent grafter, for a 
wild thorn, and as such was actually grafted with a 
pear scion. 

Fruit, smallish, round, with a slight suture on one 
side; colored like the Bleecker, (Lombard of Dow- 
ning,) covered profusely with a very white bloom. 
The whole fruit, when divested of its bloom, is ex- 



ceedingly like the Lombard, only rounder, and with 
a little more acid next the stone, and a little later. 
Other valuable pointe of tki$ Plum: — 1. Hardi* 
ness. 2. Nearly an annual bearer. 3. It matures 
its fruit when profusely bearing, better than an^ 
plum of my acquaintance. 4. The tree is soaroeljr 
at all liable to the black knot. 6. It is equally safe 
from the curculio. 6. It flourishes in • sandy soil. 

7. The limbs never break with over bearing, even 
when the fruit lies in actual heaps np6n the tree. 

8. The fruit never rota. Eatable specimens wera 
found, on the ground, under my trees, as late as th« 
22nd of October. 

III. The Cueculio. 

In the absence of novelty on this subject, corro- 
boration may be valuable. 

With an assistant, I spread two large sheets of 
white cloth under the tree, jar the tree suddenly, 
and kill the insect by a pinch of the thumb and fin- 
ger. Three or four visits to the tree, after the oar- 
culio begins, have been found sufiioient. To jar the 
tree, I use a stick made like a short flat ball club, 
covered with three or four thicknessess of carpet. 
With this in one hand, applied to a limb, and struck 
with a stone hammer in the other, the insect can be 
brought down with great certainty, I began with 
a long club covered with carpet, but found it bruised 
the bark quite frequently. 

To perfect this plan, I would cover a square frame 
of poles with white cloth, leaving a slit in one side 
to tbe centre of the frame, so as to admit the tree. 

The labor of taking care of a large plum orchard 
during the short season that the curculio works, is 
nothing to be compared with the Talue of the fruit 
saved. It should be known that plums, already 
stung, may be saved by cutting out the egg with the 
point of a sharp pen-knife. The curculio with hie 
proboscis, turns up a little lip of the fruit, and lays 
his egg in its centre, where it may be seen like a 
minute drop of water. When the egg hatches, 
which it does, in a very short time, the worm drops 
down into the cavity made by the turning up of the 
lip, and finds his way to the centre of the fruit with 
incredible swiftness. 

IV. Plums Killed bt feesh Stable Mahitek. 

Having read, somewhere, that fresh stable ma- 
nure put around fruit trees in fiower, would repel 
the curculio, I put some around my plum trees. As 
I had to take the manure when it was oflered for 
sale, I was obliged to apply it a little earlier than I 
desired. Soon after a heavy rain fell, washing, of 
course, the soluble portion of the manure down np» 
on the roots of the trees. Quite a number of valna- 
ble bearing trees died outright, and numbers more 
were seriously injured. This was dear bought ex* 
perience. 

I doubt the feasibility of this plan of repelling 
the curculio. If the weather be dry or windy, it 
can do very little good, unless the quantity be large, 
and then you endanger your tree. Fruit trees 
growing near to stables and hog pens, would more 
probably be benefitted. C. £. 6. Utica. 



Caltivating Yo««g Orchards, ACm 

I observe that it is recommended in plowing among 
fruit trees, to use *' short whiffletrees." A friend, 
I notice, uses leather traces, with a flap of the same 
sewed on the outside of each near the end, aufiiciently 
large to cover the ends of the whifiletree, which pre- 
vents the possibility of galling the trees. 

I understand that the hickory tree may be grafted 
and transplanted sueeessfnllv. I have tried graft- 
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ing them but withoat success, and on aocoant of 
their being tap-rooted , they seldom live when trans- 
planted like other trees. 

I wish to ascertain the proper method of trans- 
planting hickories, and also the best time for catting 
and setting the grafts. W. Waterbury, Ct. Jan, 

Hortievltiiral MisoellaMles* 



Jiiflfy 9apiai or Mmdmmdfnm tk$ Fneeadingt cf tk» Ntrtk 
aw PMRokfual ConvtnUtMj 18i8. 

WiDK EZTKHSION OF RoOTS. — £. HaeKNESS, of 

central Illinois says, '^I haye found the roots of yoang 
apple trees, not more than four inches in diameter, 
which had penetrated /our /eei downward$ into the 
the clay subsoil, and ten feet from the collar of the 
tree,'' or occupying a bed of earth four feet thick 
and twenty feet in diameter. A tree one-quarter 
the diameter, or the size usually sold at nurseries, 
must have a proportionate extension ; hence, in cut- 
ting a circle with the spade only a foot in diameter, 
in transplanting, a large portion of the roots must 
be out off and left in the soil. 

Manubb foe Fevit Teess. — Dr. KxNificoTT, 
speaking of the fertile lands of northern Illinois, 
says, '* For fruit trees, especially the apple and 
quince, I have found barn-yard manure, half-decayed 
chips, charcoal, and ashes, [mixed] serviceable. 
I have tried lime, but except on a small peaty spot, 
without benefit. Mr. Dunlap says he has killed ap- 
ple trees with ashes — perhaps he gave them too 
much. I have found them decidedly serviceable." 
Yard manure alone is not recommended for that re- 
gion, and for peaches, plums and cherries, is consi- 
dered positively injurious. 

Feuits foe WiscoNsiif. — F. K. Phoenix gives 
the following as the result of his experience with 
the cultivation of fruits in Wisoonsin, where the 
thermometer often sinks to 20° below zero. Plume 
— Dunne's Purple, Smith's Orleans, Emerald Drop, 
Imperial Gage, and Long Scarlet, prove tolerably 
hardy. Hardiest Peare — Urbaniste, Flemish Beau- 
ty, White Doyenne, and Easter Beurre. The Bart- 
lett, unusually tender. Of Cherriee^ Mayduke, 
Arch Duke and Downer, are hardiest. The Clin- 
ton grape is perfectly hardy — the Isabella needs 
covering. Of Jipflee^ Early Harvest, Keswick 
Codlin, Dutchess of Oldenburg, Drap d'Or, Fameuse, 
Autumn Strawberry, Pomme Gris, and others, are 
hardy, and maintain their eastern reputation. 
Rhode Island Greening, Roxbury Russet, Baldwin, 
Rambo, Esopus Spitzenburgh, and others', are ten- 
der. The application of old, well-rotted manure, 
in moderate quantities, induces an early maturity in 
growth in apple trees, and enables them the better 
to withstand the cold of winter. 

Leaf Blight ik the Peae ako Plum. — F. R. 
Elliott says, — '^ The leaf-blight has been more 
extended in the pear and plum this season, than in 
any previous one in Ohio. Application of common 
salt and wood-ashes to one tree, and wood-ashes 
alone to another plum tree, has rendered them free 
from leaf-blight, and a continued healthy appear- 
ance throughout the season. Application of pou- 
drette, ground bones, ashes and lime, all mingled, 
have rendered pear trees healthy and free from leaf- 
blight, while those 30 ft. distant, without such ap- 
plication, have been affected. 

Fevits at Plattsbueoh, N. Y.— J. W. Bai. 
LET states that he has found the applieation of 
leached ashes a preventive for mildew in the gooee^ 
kerry. Out of 300 peach trees in bud, many were 



killed to within a few inches of the ground, and 
only about 20 of the inserted buds survived, having 
had BO protection, and the thermometer being for 
nineteen days, below zero, and at one time 20° be- 
low. The most profitable applee at that place are 
Early Harvest, Bough, Toole's Indian Rareripe, 
Esopus Spitzenburgh, Rh'd Island Greening, Swaar, 
Roxbury Rurset. Fameuse has proved very fine, 
till lately affected with bitter rot. Westfleld Seek- 
nofurther, of second quality, and moderately profit- 
able. Pomme Gris, *^ the richest of all winter 
apples," but too small for profit. St. Lawrence, 
profitable as a cooking apple. Rosseau, unprofita- 
ble; Bourasja, uncertain; Yellow Bellflower, pro- 
mising well. 

Louise Bonne of Jbeset. — This fine variety of 
the pear, so peculiarly adapted to the quince stock, 
is remarkable for its early productiveness. The N. 
E. Farmer states that two trees were bought in the 
autumn of 1848, by J. Washburn, of Plymouth, 
Mass. for $1.25 each. The next season he received 
a $6 premium for a select dozen of pears which 
they "bore, and $3 for the pears. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that their cultivation was by ao 
means neglected. 

GralliBg and ImptoffwmemU 

The address of J. R. Williams, before the Kalama- 
zoo Agricultural Society, Mich, contains much good 
sense. The following remarks on the ease with 
which every man may improve the quality of his 
fruit, are applicable to latitude and meridian of oth- 
er places besides western Michigan :^- 

"As it is with animals and vegetables, so it is 
with fruits. You can have stunted, astringent, 
crabbed fruits, or the most delicious. The precau- 
tion to send your neigbbor*s boy to snip off a shoot 
from a fine tree, while you are stopping to decide 
the affairs of the nation with him — a few minutes 
taken to slide it under the bark, while you are wait- 
ing for a meal at home, will transform a useless 
shoot into a valuable tree, that shall furnish plea- 
sure and nutriment to generations of men. A few 
minutes improved now and then which would be 
otherwise idled away, will surround your dwelling 
with a grove, which shall prove of the greatest uti- 
lity, and delightful embellishment. I know men 
say they have no time, yet I have always observed 
that the men who make this excuse, have plenty of 
time to lounge at the tavern, — plenty of time to run 
after some mountebank or charlatan, plenty of time 
to litigate with a neighbor. No, man ! plant the 
tree. It will grow while you sleep. Bud it. Graft 
it. Nurse it, and it shall gladden the sight and 
please the palate of people yet unborn , and yoa 
shall have a memorial of your existence, springing 
from the green sod, when you shalh repose beneath 
it. 

''Some five or six years ago, I found on the place 
where I reside, some scrubs of natural fruit. The 
tops of my trees my neighbors said were too large 
to graft. But they were grafted with considerable 
labor. My predecessor might have budded or graft- 
ed each with a single germ, and saved me nineteen- 
twentieths of the time and expense. Another set 
of men told me the country was not natural for 
fruit. I put in the grafts and for years have had an 
abundance of delicious fruit for the table or cookery, 
for myself and my neighbors, in summer, fall, and 
winter, and I find none will eat it more greedily, 
than those who have no time to graft their own treee, 
and who curse the climate as unfit for fruit." 
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finlToJk Omea of CalUe- 

The origin of the varioiii polled breed* of oMtle, 
i« involved in lome doubt. There hu exialed rroin 
the earliest limei to « liitb historj reaches, ft ilock 
of wild cattle having gcncmlly tUis peculiarity, and 
they are carefully preservod at ibii day, in Chatel- 
herault Park, Lan&rkxliire. Scotland,— the retideana 
of the Duke of Hnmiiton. But whether (hii ii Ibe 
parent itock uf the present pntled breeds, iaaques- 

Tho most noied of the domestic varietlas of polled 
cattle are the Galloway, the Angns, the Norfolk, 
aod the SulTolk. or Ibe latter, represented by our 
cut, Mariin gives the following description ; 

" In Suffolk, a breed of polled cattle, known by 
the name of Suffolk duns, bus been long celebrated; 
though the dun color is now by no means a common 
oh«racteri indeed it is not preferred; for with late 
improvements, other cnlors, as red, red and while, 
brindled, and ycUowith or creamy white, have at- 
most abolished the dun. There can bo little doubt 
but that the polled Suffolk eatlle owe their origin to 
the Galloways ; not that [bey arc of tbe pure «lrstn 
of the Galloways: on the contrary, they are the re- 
■ult of inlerbreedings with them; and (heir cbiof 
qualifications are as milkers, rather than feeders; 
although, in this latter respect, even the lean cows 
when dried, show no little of Ibe properties of iheir 
Galloway progenitors. A good Suffolk milking cow 
it lean and spare, with alight thin head, a elcau 
neck, little deu-lap; slender, hut short limbs; a heavy 
and well-ribbed cnrcnf^s. a larce ndJer, and swollen 
milk Teins. Generally the hip bones are high and 
prominent, the loins narrow, and the chioe hallow. 
There is in all Ibis, nothing of the true Galloway 
e4)atDur, and where the points characteristio of this 
breed prevail, thoa|th but in an inferior degree, the 
animal is fitlsr for the feeder than the dairyman. 

"Few oattic excel the 6>iffolk as milkers ; a i^ood 
cow, in the picntitude of her milk, will often yield 
aix gallons a day ; lome have evan yielded eight. 

" The Suffolk dsiry-farmeri in general pay bnl 
little attention to their breed of cattle ; or nuher, 
Are aotoatnd by no sound prinoiples. Tfaey usually 
kill tli« bulls ia their fourth yenr. irrespeetiva of 
their inlrinsio excellence ; and the valuable and the 
worihleaii abnre tlie same fate: consequently, should 



the progeny of any particular bull exhibit more 
than ordinarily good qualities, the chance is, that 
no advantage oan be taken of the discovery, the sire 
having been slaughtered before it was made. Be- 
sides, the bull is in perfection from his fourth to hU 
seventh year, and this is an importanl consideration. 
The heifers are also bred from at loo early an age, 
before the system is fairly matured; in consequence 
of which their growth is slopped, or their conslila- 
tion enfeebled. Indeed, unless the cows display 
more than ordinary qualities as milkers, it is not 
unusual to fatten them for the butcher at four years 
of age; a plan which surely oanuot be commended. 
" When dried, the Suffolk polled cow acquires ft 
good condition with considerable rapidity, and fat- 
tens to forty or forty-five stones; the meal is of 
good quality — that, indeed, of the ox very >upe> 



on of JoMB W. PaocTea, 
Esq., published in our last volume, p. 373, some 

tioned as remarkable for the producllon of bntter- 
Mr. P. has sent as Ihe following letter, received hj 
him from Col. Jaqces, in reply to an inquiry relalina 
to the importation of polled cattle. The stock 
therein described, was probably the source of many 
of the hornless cattle, erroneously called Galloways, 
which have been raised in New England. 
Tta-miU Farm, ttiar BoiJon, Dtrtmber 10, 18«. 

John W. Pkoctok, Esq. —In reply to yours of 
the 3d Inst., I will stale, that Ibe only importatioa 
of polled or borntei>s eatile, into New England, of 
which I have any knowledge, was made about 1797 
to l^nO. A gentlemnn by tb(^ name of Joseph Rus- 
sel, then residing in Boston, imported, I think, six 
cows and a bull, and placed thom on what was thea 
called Bog. Island, now called Belle. Isle, aituated 
in the town of Chelsea. They were there bred 
pure for fifteen or twenty years. 

I visited the island frequently, and watched the 
progress of these cattle. I found them hardy, good 
handlers, taking on flesh readily, and as milkers, 
mneh aboTe our common stock. The calves from 
the imported stook, were geaerally raised for breed- 
era, and many were aotd. Atone time, a large pro- 
portioQ of the oaltte in Chelsea, were of this polled 
breed. But the people of that place gave little or 
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Dorking Fowl«> 



At tha gitU ponltrf show >t Boatoa in IfoTaDilMr 
last, some very handsoma DoirkiBg fowli were exhi- 
bited bj Dr. E. WioHT, of that oiij. Thej were 
brad b; him Trom imperled iloak. They «e>a of 
median liu, lery baautifol in hrm, aad niufonnlj 
of a oLaar white color. Dr. W. intorraed ns that 
he had foond tha atook baidy and praliflo ; and that 
after anneron* trial* be had adopted them for genBts.1 
pQTpoaea, in prafereaoa to all oCheri. 

The above figarei were taken from a pair o( Dr. 
W.'i DoikingB, and, excepting lome uanatnrslDaiB 
of position, are goad likenesaea. 

The prJDoipal point* which Dr. Wioht preferi in 
Ilia DorkiagB) are given by him as Cbllowi: " A fine 



head, with brilliant, reddiih-tinged eyea; tingle w. 
donble oombs, in both Beieai a gracerulneok, rsthei 
■hort than long; wide, deep, projecting breast; tk* 
body is not only long, but is round, rather than flat 
or sqoare; and the legs, conBidertDg their larga 
siie, short, and inTariably of aiilvery white. Tbej 
move with an approach to the majeatlo. Their oo- 
lora are (those 1 have imported at variona time*) 
both wbile and speckled; but I preferred to retaia 
the while, and have bred from them. My stock I* 
now entirely white. A cross with the Dorking, im- 
proves the shape of most olher fowls." 

For a description of the Dorking breed of fowls, 
see Cultivatar for 1S49, p. 113. 



BO atteation (o the preservation of the breed, pare, 
ksd they soon became more or less mixed in blood. 

The oxen of this stock, were rather ill-looking 
•aimals; often having little, loose horns, attached 
ta the skin only, dangling abom their faces. The 
pare blood eows were freqaenlly allowed to go with 
•nj little rant of a bnll. The late Dr. Benjamin 
Sbnrtleff purchased a farm in Chelsea some 30 years 
sinee, and soon after obtained several of these cows. 
I kad frequent conversations with him in regard to 
them, and he always spoke highly of their milking 
properties. 

The blood of these eattle has been eonnderahly 
diaaaminated in Massachusetts, New -Hampshire, 
Vermont, Maine, tie. ; hot I think it doubtfal if the 
pnre breed, possessing all the ari){iBaI dislingniah- 
ing charaoteristica, caa now be found in this neigh' 
borhood. 

There are several varieties of hornlesa cattle. 
The Scotch Galloways are oelebrated as beef eattle, 
and are tstd to give riabmUh.bDt net a large quan- 
tity. It is thoogbt they have never been improved 



by crossing with any other breed. The Suffolk dnna 
have been held in high reputation as milking atook. 
1 am inclined to think the animaje of the Basse! tm* 
portatioQ were of this variety. Kespectfnily, ka., 
Samqbl jA«DEa. 



BUKHiHa Stbaw. — An intelligent oorrespondent 
of the Prairie Farmtr, says, if be had a ihoasand 
loads of straw he sbenid want a good pile of dollars 
to induce him to set fire lo it. He remarks that lk« 
rich prairies have a better supply of alkali than of 
vegetable matter, baviag been yearly burned froM 
time immemoTial. He mentions several iutsncea 
in which the product was invariably greater wber* 
the straw was buried wilhoat burning. After hi* 
heaps of straw have been soaked with rain, h« 
treads them down with horses, and the next spring 
the rotted heap is spread on corn ground, where "it 
shows for itself." On soils with much vegetable 
matter, burning may be perhaps Ihe best. 

pEOKiA PoaK Pacxiho —The nurabar of hega 
paokad last year in Peoria, 111., was aboat 30,000 
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Agiicaltnral College* 

The Report of the Commiflsioners appointed to 
prepare a plan for an Agricaltural School and Ex- 
perimental Farm^ has been submitted to the Legis- 
latare by the Goyernor, who commends the sabject 
earnestly to iheir attention. 

Having, in their preliminary remarks, demonstra- 
ted the necessity of some liberal provision for a bet- 
ter edooation of the agricaltural class, and for eli- 
citing and disseminating information on the subject 
of agriculture, the Commissioners proceed to lay 
down their plan, the substance of which is compri- 
sed in the following extracts: 

Impressed with these considerations, and desirous 
of establishing a college for American farmers, the 
Commissioners, in pursuance of the request of the 
Legislature, have made full inquiry into the sub- 
jects submitted to them, and they feel sensible that 
an institution founded by the State of New- York, 
should be adequate to the just claims of the farmers, 
as a class, and worthy of the character of the 
State. To combine this with economy, and to make 
it an institution eminent alike for efficiency, science 
and practical skill, has been their aim. With these 
▼lews, they beg leave to recommend that an agricul- 
tural college should be established, connected with 
an experimental farm of 600 acres, which would 
probably combine sufficient extent and variety of 
soil for the objects to be accomplished : the farm to 
be cultivated by the labor of the scholars, who are 
to be employed four hours a day in practical agri- 
culture, in all its various branches. Among these 
may be enumerated, the laying out the farm and 
garden in various modes, adapted to circumstances; 
the setting out of plants and trees; grafting, bud- 
ding, pruning, transplanting and rearing of fruit 
trees; the different modes of fencing grounds, with 
the relative advantages and cost of each ; the vari- 
ous qualities of forest trees, in reference to fencing 
and building purposes; the best mode of breeding 
and feeding stock; the comparative advantages of 
the various breeds; how to discover defects, and the 
way to remedy or eradicate them; the proper time 
to sell produce, and how to put it in market; the 
manner of keeping farm accounts; and, in short, a 
full course of instruction as to the management of a 
farm. These scholars to be 16 years of age, to be 
apportioned among different counties — say two for 
each Assembly district, to be nominated by the 
board of supervisors, and the expenses of their tui- 
tion, with board, washing, fuel and lights, to be only 
$100 per annum; as the produce of the farm, under 
proper management, will furnish no small part of 
the supplies of the table. Besides these scholars, 
there may be others admitted, at $25 per annum; 
who will board in the vicinity, at their own expense, 
bat who will be required to submit to all the college 
rales, and to labor with the other pupils. 

The applicant for admission into this institution, 
should be well versed in the rudiments of a good 
English education, and should be subjected to a 
strict examination on the following subjects: gram- 
mar, geography, and arithmetic as far as propor- 
tions. 

In this examination, regard will also be had to 
the ability manifested in the ready and practical use 
of these rudiments, and to the proper mental disci- 
pline requisite for the successful prosecution of the 
eonrse of studies contemplated in the institution. 

For the proper management of the institution , 



there will be required a President, who must be a 
scientific and practical agriculturist. The plan, 
therefore of the Agricaltural Committee, would re- 
quire the following professors, viz: 

A ProfBMor of Chemistry umI Chemical Manipolation. 
" " Natural Hitlory aiid Mineralogy. 

" ** Mathematics, En^vMcniif dt Practieal Sorreying 

*' *' Botany and Ilorlicullare. 

" ** History, Law and General Science. 

** ** Veterinary Art and Anatomy. 

There should also be a farmer, having cnarge of 
the farm and stock, a gardener, carpenter, mason, 
and blacksmith, constantly employed, with the viewr 
of giving some practical knowledge of arts so essen- 
tial in the management of a farm. 

Allowing 93,000 salary for the presidenl, 92,000 

And 1,S50 for each of the professon, 7,500 

409 each for the farmer,ftc., 1,000 

1,000 for laboreis, 1,000 

Contingencies, 500 

Stock lor blacksmith, 300 

$19AW0 

The students at $100 each, would contribute $25,- 
600, leadng a surplus of $12,700, which, with the 
produce of the farm, would go far towards the sup. 
port of the college. 

The Commissioners would, however, recommend 
to the Legislature to make an annual allowance for 
the support of the college, of at least $10,000, un- 
til it shall have been ascertained by experience that 
it can sustain itself. 

For the purchase of a farm of the extent required, 
and comprehending the proper variety of soil, an es* 
timate was made of $24,000, being $40 per acre. 

The buildings required would be one for lecturee, 
sufficient for the accomodation of 500 students. 

The coUece balls, comprehending lecture and reeitatioii 
rooms, library sind chemical laboratory, 100 feet louy and 

60 feel wide, •10,000 

llie dormitories, eompreheiidinf the president's boose, 500 

fbetloaf,40 feet wide, 38,000 

Chemical apparatus and library 10,000 

Farm-boose and faniiture, 3,000 

Barns and oat-houses, stock and implements, 10,000 

A Strict account of debit and credit should be 
kept, under the direction of the President, with eve- 
ry department of the institution, and rendered an 
nually to the Legislature, on the first of February 
so as to show the profit or loss of each department 
The institution should be located at some point con- 
veniently accessible from all parts of the State ; and 
the pupil should be taught a varied system of farm- 
ing, adapted to any market, and also, how to sup- 
ply himself with the means of fertilixing land wher- 
ever he may be placed. 

The coarse of instruction would require an at- 
tendance of six terras, one commencing the first of 
February, and continuing to the summer vacation | 
the other commencing about the 20th of August, 
and ending the middle of December. In summer, 
the scholars would ordinarily be required to labor 4 
hours daily, while, in winter, the hours of labor 
would be one hour in the morning and two in the 
afternoon. The residue of the day would be occa- 
pied in studies, lectures and recitations. 

With such a coarse of education, rigorously ear- 
ned out, our State would reap, in the benefits con- 
ferred on this important interest, a thousand fold all 
the expenditure made in such an establishment. 
Careful examinations would be made into all matters 
oonneoted with agriculture ; comparisons had of the 
varioas modes of produoing certain results, and re- 
cords preserved, showing which is preferable; an- 
then tic statements made of agricultural experiments, 
creating order and system, and reducing to science 
the heterogenous and often discordant mass of ma- 
terials collected in agrioultoral journals. The chn- 
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raoter of the soils in differettt sections of the State 
woald be carefully analyzed, and farmers instructed 
as to the most sueoessfnl and proper plan of inoreas- 
lag and preserving their fertility. 

The best breeds of domestic animals would be here 
•olleoted, and specimens distributed through the 
state y to improve the stock in the hands of farmers. 

Nor are these direct advantages, great as they un- 
deniably are, at all to be compared to those flowing 
from the general diffusion of a better system of ag- 
rioultnre. When we reflect that 100 young men, 
thoroughly instructed in scientific farming, are an- 
nually qualified for their business in this institution, 
It may well be deemed the NomkAL school of farm- 
ers. In their several districts they will excite a spi- 
rit of emulation, both by precept and example. 
Farmers will feel that their noble pursuit, justly 
deemed the mother of arts, is honored by pnblio at- 
tention, and become the care of the government: 
that in this Republic, as well as in ancient Greece 
and China, it is not beneath the dignity of those in 
authority, to encourage and honor a pursuit that is 
the chief intermediate agent between man and the 
bounty of his Creator. 

To carry out the views of the Commissioners, the 
undersigned would recommend that a law be enacted 
authorising the establishment of An Agricultural 
CoUege connected with an Experimental Farm, ma- 
king the necessary appropriations for the object, and 
directing that eight commissioners, one from each 
judicial district, be appointed by the Governor, to 
locate such institution with authority to purchase 
the farm, and proceed forthwith to erect the neces- 
sary edifices, fixtures and appurtenances ; to supply 
the same with suitable farm implements, farm stock 
and teams ; to procure suitable animals of all kinds 
for breeding the most improved farm stock ; to pro- 
•ure the apparatus for a chemical laboratory, and a 
philosophical apparatus ; to purchase a suitable li- 
brary, not to exceed $5,000 in cost; to purchase 
and procure whatever may be neeassary to put such 
institution in complete operation, and to select and 
appoint suitable persons to fill the several professor- 
ships and stations connected with the institution. 

The commissioners should have power to select 
three of their number to proceed to the erection of 
all such buildings and edifices, and fixtures and ap- 
purtenances ; and the procuring of such implements, 
larm stock and teams, (as may be necessary ;) to se- 
lect and procure suitable animals for breeding farm 
stock ; to procure such chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, library, and other things as may be ne- 
•essary for said institution ; and for this service they 
should receive a compensation of $ per day, while 
aetually employed. 



PremiuM Crop^— BeBningtoa Co^y Yt* 



Eos. CvLTivATOB — Above twenty years ago, an 
agricultural society was formed in this county ; but 
it did not continue long. Another was established 
three years ago. Our fair last September was well 
attended. The show of cattle, horses and sheep, 
was large, and would have been creditable to larger 
counties. On the second day, an excellent address 
was delivered by Judge Ball, of Hoosiok Falls, N. 
T. The committees on crops, lately met to award 
premiums. I send you herewith the substance of 
their reports. JoHir S. Psttibonb. Manchester , 
rt,, Jan. 19, 1860. 

IwDiAir Coaw— four aeres^-to Joseph Parker, of 
Rupert, the first premium. The product was 427 
bushels and 47 quarts. The land had been down to 
meadow four years. The land was plowed deep, 



and 20 loads green manure per acre turned under. 
It was plastered three times, and about 12 bushels 
of ashes applied to the piece. 

The 2d premium on four acres was awarded to 
Lemuel Bottom, of Shaftsbury, average 68 bushels 
per acre. Land sandy loam. The three years pre* 
vious, down to meadow — 30 loads coarse manure 
per acre, spread on before plowing; plowed the 1st 
of May— then harrowed and marked out both ways, 
3 feet 1 inch apart; manured in the hill, 10 loads 
per acre; planted 16th May; seed rolled in plaster; 
hoed 3 times; cut up about the 20th of September. 
Whole expense for four acres, $26.75. 

Best one acre of corn— the first premium was 
awarded to W. R. Dean, of Manchester, 111 bush- 
els 27 quarts per acre. Land, loam; plowed and 
rolled on the 9tk September. In the spring, 65 
loads of coarse manure were carried on ; then plowed, 
then spread on 10 loads fine manure and harrowed; 
planted 18th May, 3 feet 3 inches apart each way; 
seed, long 8 rowed corn. It was plastered soon af 
ter it came up, using half a bushel of plaster; hoed 
twice, plastered second time hoeing with | bushel. 
The land had been down to meadow ten or twelve 
years. 

The second premium to D. Spenser, of Shaftsbu* 
ry, 108 bushels ; land had been down to meadow se- 
veral years; manure spread on before plowing, and 
ten loads sheep manure after plowing ; planted 3 
feet 4 inches each way. 

Third premium on one acre, to Robert Ames, 
Manchester, 106 bush, per acre; land gravelly loam: 
30 loads coarse manure spread on the acre and plowed 
in ; harrowed, then spread on 12 loads fine manure; 
planted 3 feet 3 inches apart each way. 

F. Canfield, of Arlington, presented one acre; 
land gravelly loam ; crop much injured by the drouth ; 
gave 85 bushels per acre; the samples from this 
field were the best presented, being very hard and 
dry. 

Best half acre of com, to George M. Vaugfaan, 
of Arlington, 67 bushels 17 quarts. The land on 
which this com was raised had been, till about 1814, 
a pond of water. The outlet was at the south end. 
A sand ridge 60 or 60 feet above the water at the 
north end of the pond, was tunnelled by S. Deming, 
Esq., of Arlington, and the water drawn off to the 
north. Nearly 30 acres of land was thus reclaimed. 
The descent from the tunnel was 8 or 10 feet lower 
than the pond, and the whole embankment was car- 
ried away, so that the stage road now passes 
through this gulf. The land was put down to mea- 
dow, notwithstanding there was a descent of 8 or 
10 feet to draw off the water; and a channel 3 or 4 
feet deep through the meadow, was cut by the cur- 
rent. Yet the land was sowed, and produced coarse 
grass. Mr. Yaughan has cut several ditches on the 
margin and through the meadow, 2i or 3 feet deep. 
Between these drains, the corn was grown. ThQ 
advantage of draining was clearly demonstrated. 
The corn produced was a new kind, produced by a 
cross of the 8 rowed yellow corn, with the white 8 
rowed and red blaze variety. These kinds were three 
years ago, planted side by side, and the seed select- 
ed which was most equally mixed, and planted the 
next year by itself, apart from any other corn ; and 
from seed selected from this crop, the corn of last 
year was grown. The sample presented was a 
beautiful 8 rowed yellow corn, each ear being mark- 
ed on the top with the red blase. The ear is long, 
with a small cob. We were informed by Mr. Yau- 
ghan, that the top of the stalk or tassel, was of the 
red blaze mark. Mr. Yaughan is an enterprising 
young farmer, who by his industry aad good judg- 
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ment, is making great improvement in farming. A 
httie ■bo^ imowledgt iroaid not injure each a farm- 

Barlxt — Ist premium to John W. Vail, of Ben* 
tninglon; 50 bualiela per acre; sowed after corn, 
swilh the two*rowed variety, 3^ bushels per aere; 
•weight- 47ipo«i>d8. Four bushels is recommended 
'to the <acre, for seed. 

George Barnard, of Dorset, raised SSbushek 
^om. li bushel of «eed. 

fivRiHo WHBAT-*-Pr0nium to Nathan Bates, of 
Bbaftsbury; 22i bushels, on msadow land turned 
fltver ; one bushel western plaster per acre ; no other 
manure. 

Rts — Premium' to M. Wheelock, of Shaftsbury; 
3S&i bushels per aore ; meadow turned over ; no ma- 
•sre. 

Buckwheat— *ane acre ; premium to F. H. Can- 
AMf Arlington, 33 bushels per -acre. 

OATs--^lst premium to Alonso Hinsdill, BemiTng- 
too, 503 bushels on five acres. 2d premium to L. 
Bottom, Shafttbury, 90| bushels per acre. 3d pre- 
mimi to 8. Ames, Bhaftsbury, 78 ^ bushels per acre. 

Baook Co&n— *lst premium to Alonzo Hinsdill, 
'Bennington, 444 lbs. clean brush per acre. 2d pre- 
mium to P. M. Henry, Bennington, 375 lbs. per 
store of clean brush. 



Growing Potatoes from Seed. 



Eds. CuLTivATom — I see by the ITanuary number 
of The Cultivator, that Mr. Charles W. TAVLoa, 
of Bucks Co., this State, has given you a statement 
in regard to the rot in potatoes still prevailing in his 
vicinity, and then goes on to say that he received 
some seeds of the potato from Bev. N. S. Smith, of 
Buffalo, and after giving the result of his experi- 
ment, is ** sorry to add that they rot as bad, or even 
worse, than any of our other kinds; although they 
had the advantage in regard to time of planting, 
manure, situation, &o." 

Now as I also was ^ recipient of Rev. N. 8. 
Smith's favors, having reeeived a half-ounce of his 
seed last spring; my e^qperienoe with these seeds 
being somewhat different, or at least my success 
with them, leads me to a different conclusion, as re- 

fards their healthy nature; I will state the result, 
also started the seeds in a hot bed, (about one-' 
half of them) in the spring, and at the proper time 
transplanted the small plants to the open ground. 
As we had a long spell of dry weather in this sec- 
tion, commencing about the middle of June, and 
(with the exception of two or three sprinklings of 
rain,) continuing to the first week in October, a pe- 
riod of over 100 days. During all this time, vege- 
tation was at a stand still. These small potato 
plants consequently suffered severely, many, nearly 
one-half, died from the heat and drouth. The ba- 
lance remained stationary and barely alive, till « 
few weeks of moist and warm weather in October 
gave them a start, when frost arrested all further 
growth. I then took them up, and the produce was 
over a bushel, from the size of a pea, up to the size 
of eleven inches in circumference^of all sorts, si- 
zes, shapes, colors and qualities. 

Now as regards the rot. Although we had no 
rotf properly speaking, oo any of our potatoes in 
this section of country, that I am aware of, last sea- 
son , yet the plants of all the old varieties appear to 
lack that heidthy, vigorous and flourishing appear- 
ance, which in former time^, (that is previous the rot 
being known,) belonged to the plants. Indeed it is 
a rare thing now, to find the common, or old varie- 
tieSi producing flowers and seed balls, and the plants 



generally have a yellow and sickly appearance. On 
the contrary, these seedlings, when the wet weather 
commenced, at once put on a healthy, robust, and 
thrifty appearance, such as I had not seen lor years. 
The plants were literally covered with blossoms, 
and had more the appearance of a row of ^otocf tag 
planttf than an esculent vegetable, produeiag seed 
balls in profusion ; owing to the lateness of the sea- 
son, however, they had not time to ripen. Now of 
course, I am not prepared to say that these seedlings 
will retain this healthy condition another year— ^er 
that they will escape the rot any more than the old 
varieties ; but the presumption that they will do so, 
is greatly in their favor. J. B. GAnsfim. Ceivm- 
bia, Lant. Co,, Pa., Jan, 14, 1850. 

An^UcatioH of JIfan. 

Eds. Cultivatob — I have a great quantity of 
blue marl. I spread some on grass land one yearr, 
and it took all the grass out by the roots, I again 
spread some on the land another year, and plowed 
it in, but did not perceive any benefit from it. The 
marl is about one hundred feet above the tide, and 
is full of different kind of sea shells. My form oon- 
tains 477 acres of land, and there is about one hun- 
dred underlaid with this marl. The surface is n 
tough sod for about eight inches, and then yen com6 
to a rusty sand, about a foot deep, and then to m 
black or dark blue marl, soft and full of shells, abont 
three feet deep ; then to e whitish marl, rather herd- 
er and full of shells, and when it comes to the air 
it slackens, like lime, so that you can shovel it up 
as you might a heap of ashes. I would like to 
know in what way it can be made profitable. Jo- 
seph Waatoit. Saint Andrtw, N, B., Junuun 
15, 1850. 

We should be glad to receive suggestions in re- 
ference to the above. Eds. 



'Skrap ::HiwtoMidrr« 



Eds. CuLTivATOB-^Mr. St. Jobsy whose profit-a- 
ble sheep husbandry was noticed in your paper of 
this month, is beyond doubt a skilful shepherd^ and 
many of your readers will be divided in opiaion whe- 
ther his profits were 27 or ezeeeding 100 pek* eent. 
Now Mr. Pettibone, whose very intelligent com- 
munication was published in your peper in April 
last, will tell you that the hay those sheep ocmsamed 
during the winter at $7 per ton, would eost $60. 
Mr. St. John will tell you that seven of thoseeheep 
did consume as much pasture as one oow. Estima* 
ting the pasturage of a cow at two shillings per 
week, would make the summer pasturage of these 
sheep worth at least $50. Now add two dollars and 
fifty cents for washing and shearing, and it would 
leave a little less than 7 per cent, profit on the cost 
of those sheep. In the estimated expense, no ac- 
count is made for grain fed to make sheep fetoh,with- 
out their fieeces, 18 shillings per head, which cost but 
9 shillings at their purchase, or for their oare in 
summer, or the foddering of sheep and nursing 
of lambs during winter. 

Another consideration. Those lambs, to be year- 
lings now, must have been winter lambs; and their 
feed from January to July, is deserving some little 
consideration in the account ; particularly when 45 
sheep with them included, are estimated to be worth 
more than fifty of the original stock. 

It certainly can be no imputation upon our farm 
ors that they do not grow wool enough to meet th* 
eonsumption of the country, when they have no 
greater encouragement than the success of Mr. 8i* 
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John, favored as he was in location, in good luck, 
in good sense, and in skill and experience. A Fae- 
M£a. HillidaU, Feb. 4, 1850. 



Green and Dry Wood* 

Eds. CvLTiYAToa— '* Green wood will last lon- 
ger than dry; ai^d so will straw for oattle last lon- 
ger than hay.'' This declaration was long since 
made by an anthor calling himself "The Prompt- 
er." ^ut durability is one thing, and utility is an- 
other; and who has not learned the comparative 
Talue of green and dry wood? And yet how few 
lay up in store for an equinoctial rain, or a winter's 
■now! And how many, otherwise good providers, 
perhaps, have put off the building of a wood-house 
for ten, twenty, or thirty years, and many who have 
one continue to simmer away their two barrels of 
water from nearly every cord they burn. All will 
admit these things ought aot .to be so ; but the most 
common objection to thd timely preparation of 
wood, is the great amount of labor required at one 
time; and for this reason it is deferred to a " more 
convenient season," or until it must be done. 

And now, as the time for getting good is closeat 
hand, I would beg leave to present to your readers 
a remedy for some of these evils, and hope my breth-. 
ren of the mallet and the plow, will not think me 
egotistical if I should make some allusion to my 
own experience. 

Let trees be fallen and out at such a length that 
a team will draw them on a bob-sled, to the place 
desired. Lay them together on poles lying at right 
angles on the ground ; attaeh -a cross-eut saw to a 
horse -power so geared that the crank will make 
about thirty revolutions, while the horse goes once 
round a circle of about twenty feet diameter. If 
the horse is a good walker, this mx>tion is quick 
enough for the safety of the saw, and if well con- 
structed, one horse will do the work; but two are 
better to keep up a strong steady motion. A light 
balance wheel is necessary to give regularity to the 
motion. Two posts should be erected about 2^ or 
3 feet apart, one side of each, nearly in line with 
the saw, a square groove in the sides, next the saw ; 
another piece fitted and screwed on at the top and 
bottom, with a corresponding grove; the .wood 
about an inch apart, with the saw between. Next 
four pieces of hard wood so fitted as to slide in each 
groove and nearly touch the saw. Let each pair 
be screwed together above the saw with two wood 
screws, pinching a piece of hard leather at each 
.screw, nearly to the thickness of the saw ; the lower 
piece between the lower screw and the back of the 
^i^w; the slides of sufficient length to keep the saw 
jiteady, and play so easily in the grooves as to rise 
and f^l with the saw. 

There should be a safe and convenient way of 
raising and letting down the saw, without stopping 
the horse. I prefer a ten or at most a twelve inch 
crank, and a pitman, in two parts, introduced with 
> joint into a swing, suspended some ten feet above. 
A rail track thirty or forty feet long, placing the 
.end of each bed-piece at the posts through which the 
taw plays. The car which carries the last end of 
the log, may be made with two wheels and an axle, 
with arms framed into the back side at such an an- 
gle that the ends will follow the wheels, and so bev- 
eled forward that the weight will be a little back 
of the bearing, and to this axle the log should be 
dogged firmly. The first end of the lo^ should rest 
on a roller or windlass, the middle so girdled down 
that the log will keep the centre, and spikes driven 
in to draw the log forward. A piece should be fat- 



tened to the out side of one of the posts, about even 
with the bottom of the log, for the block to rest on 
until it is sawed quite ofi^ the other end to be rais- 
ed or lowered at pleasure. Without this, the block 
will frequently drop, taking a sliver with it which 
may make trouble. The pitman should find a rest- 
ing place when the saw gets through, so that if it 
is not raised immediately, it can do no injury. 

Such a machine has no electro, nor railroad spe^, 
but it isgot up mechanically; is a good investment 
of some fifty dollars; but if "botched up," it will 
probably prove a failure, and be thrown away in 
despair. I have used one four seasons. My cus- 
tom is to haul the wood on snow — a supply for a 
year or more; in the spring saw and split, throw- 
ing it into a pile; let it lie through the summer, 
and then put it into the wood-house. One man 
finds business enough to split and throw back as 
fast as it will saw. 1 find it an easy and quiet way 
of making wood. 

For sawing wood exclusively, I would recommend 
a cast-iron horse power, with just wheels sufficient 
to get up the motion; as it would probably be the 
cheapest and most durable, and when the sawing 
was done for the season, it might be put away. A 
buzz saw might be connected to saw the limbs. 
The advantages of using mostly dry wood for a 
stove, are many. There is the joy-lighted counte- 
nance of the " better half," the pleasure of chil- 
dren, comfort of guests, the ready kindling, warm- 
ing and cooking; and when the wood is cut in this 
way, the uniformity of length, the saving of labor, 
the saving of logs that would -otherwise go to waste, 
the saving of chips, and the having it done up for 
the season. Calvin Stow. BracevilUf Ohio, Jan. 

Jlncicas ibe Baste of Coviyoat* 

Eds. CuLTivAToa— The subjfvtof manure, is one 
of increasing importance in the older sections of our 
•country, and especially in New England. The in- 
creased facilities for transportation are bringing 
the products of the virgin soil of the west, in direct 
competition with our own, at the same time that 
our hill-sides are degenerating by continued crop- 
ping and the washing of rains. Far be it from us 
to decry the improvements in locomotion. We 
could not, if we would, and we would not if we 
could, put one straw on the track of the iron horse. 
We might as well dam up the waters of the Missis- 
sippi with bulrushes, as stop the flow of western 
products into our eastern markets. We do not 
murmur at this, but rather with an enlarged view 
of the prosperity of the whole country, gird our 
selves anew for a noble competition with our w^t 
tern rivals. 

We do not propose to consider here what changes 
the eastern farmer might make in the products of 
his soil, to meet the new exigency in his situation, 
but rather very briefly suggest what change can be 
made in the soil itself. If any one thinks that the 
same crops can be raised, that his father has raised 
before him, and with the same cultivation, he is be- 
hind the times. Fortunately there are few such 
among us. All the considerate, are looking to the 
compost-heap, as alone affording the ammunition 
wherewith to contend against our western rivals. 
As the basis of this compost-heap, I would urge the 
claims of muck, the partially decayed vegetable 
matter abounding in our swamps. With this re- 
source on his farm, every farmer can double his 
manure and consequently his products. I speak 
not from theory, merely, but from actual experi- 
enoe, for in the past six years, the yield of my farm 
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bas been more tban doubled, and the increase has 
been owing mainly to the use of muck in the oom- 
jpost-beap { and I am by no means satisfied that the 
maximum product has been attained. 

My mode of operation is to draw from the swamp 
whenever leisure permits, and line my barn and hog 
yards with the muck, a foot thick. Whenever the 
hogs have well composted their allowance, (and 
they work very cheap,) I give them another. Also 
under my horse-barn, and under my stable windows, 
I am sure to put a ooat of muck, whenever there is 
a sprinkling of manure. By the side of my swamp, 
I draw out, mostly in the winter, difl*erent piles, 
and with one, mix a few ashes say one load oT ashes 
to ten of muck, and with another a little manure, if 
it can be bought — say one load of manure to three 
of muck — and with another a dead horse from the 
neighboring village. These separate deposites are 
shovelled over as convenience may allow during the 
summer, and in the fall mostly used as a top-dress- 
ing on the meadows. I have never known lands 
thus treated that were not grateful for it, and did 
not pay good interest on the investment. Grass, I 
Am satisfied, is the remunerative crop for most 
New England farms; still on corn and potatoe 
grounds, I have found muck to operate with bene- 
ficial effect. With such a resource for manure, 
what eastern farmer need fear competition from his 
western neighbors, two days journey, or a thousand 
miles off? Bsekshiee. 



Potatoes from Seed. 

Eds. CvLTivAToa — The following brief of some 
experiments, with my seedling potatoes last season, 
U respectfully submitted for the Cultivator. 

All the di&rent varieties, though the season was 
much too dry for good crops, came off in the ad- 
vance of former years. 

I planted as late as the 19th of June, on a patch 
of new land, just cleared from the stump, about 7 
bushels of thjs very smallest of several varieties of 
my improved seedlings. They were the remnants 
from what I had selected and sold at home and 
abroad for planting. ** Too small to offer /or gaU 
as potatoes." A large portion in size less than 
Kobin's eggs. The soil was too green and rooty 
for the plow ; it was broken with the grub hoe ; a 
sandy loam, not at all manured; the crop suffered 
much by the drouth, was hoed once, and lifted, 
after the frost had killed the foliage when in vigor- 
ous growth, and the product was good. A good 
portion of the crop range in size with large pota- 
toes. The '' Buffalo Pinks,** '< Rutseh" and 
'* Eries," were finely developed. Others also were 
good. The surface of the plat was too much inter- 
rupted with stumps and roots to allow any just 
estimate per acre. 

I planted a few ** Prussian Seedlings," the pro- 
duct of seeds from the balls which I obtained di- 
rect from Germany. The tubers are of the finest 
specimens. Shall cultivate these Prussian Seed- 
lings with the expectation of adding to my lists 
for public inspection another most beautiful stand- 
ard seedling potato. 

I sowed my improved seedling potato seed at dif- 
ferent dates — Ist, March 1st; 2nd, May 1st; 3d, 
May 19th. The 1st and 2nd sowing was in hot 
bed, both of which did well, though the crops, on 
account of the drouth and prevailing sickness, 
were limited. But the third sowing, the 19th of 
May, was in open bed like cabbage-seed, and 
transplanted. Also in drills, in the field, where the 
plants remained and were cultivated the same as 



common potatoes. The product, notwithstanding 
the severity of the drouth, was abundantly satis- 
factory. The young seedlings were numerous t de- 
veloping new varieties, and several of fine appear- 
ance. Many of the tubers were as large as a hen's 
egg. Mr. Ackerman, a gardener near me, sowed 
of the same seed the 25th of May in open bed, trans- 
planted in rich gard(in soil, and the product was 
equal to 200 bushels per acre. Six of the first sized 
tubers weighed 22) oz. Others are equally suc- 
cessful with the sown seed. Good improved seed- 
ling potato-seed is sure to vegetate, produces very 
hardy plants, and may be used to great advantagre 
by sowing it in open bed or in drills in the field, for 
the purpose of new varieties and producing seed for 
the next season. N. S. Smith. Buffalo, Feb., 1850. 

Experiment with Potatoes. 

Eds. Cultivator — The following is an experi- 
ment which I made last season in planting potatoes. 
The kind is called by some the " Merino,'' and by 
others the '* Red Mercer." It is a large long red 
potato with sunken eyes and a great many of them. 
It is a good potato for the table at any time after 
reaching maturity, but it is the best in the spring-. 
It yields well in all soils, but produces the best 
quality in a sandy loam. The soil on which the 
experiment was made, was a sandy loam, and had 
been in clover two years. Planted three feet apart 
side by side. The following is the product of eigh- 
ty hills of each : 

Yield 

Kind. Yield, Hm. Yield, bmb., lbs. per acre. 

.1 large, 345 S.4S 348 

1 amaU, 2344 3.544 S» 

4 large aUt lengihwiae,. . . . 987) 4 .47} 990 

I large, cut in two, 309 5.09 319 

1 large, seed end ouly,.... 851 4.11 9S3 

1 large, root end oiUy, 9S7| 4.38} 9B1 

The produce of the small ones were small, and of 
the large ones large. You are at liberty to do as 
you please with the above. G. T. Peaxsa!.!.. 
OwegOj Jan. 21, 1850. 



Adviee Wanted* 



Eds. Cvltivatoe — My farm consists of about 
220 acres, arable land, divided into seven lots, num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. No. 1 is river bottom, 
sandy alluvial, medium quality; average yield, 30 
to 36 bushels corn, 10 or 11 bushels wheat per aero. 
Nos. 2 and 3 are identically the same ; 4 and 5 are 
upland, gently undulating, stiff red clay, and dry, 
quality inferior ; average yield per acre, say 20 bush- 
els corn, 8 bushels wheat; clover and all the grass- 
es do pretty well on these five lots; gypsum has a 
good effect. Nos. 6 and 7 we may regard as one 
field. The northern half was once a good clay 
mould ; but it has been skinned, and we have now 
the clay without the mould. It lies almost level-e- 
quality about equal to 4 and 5. The southern half 
is totally different from the northern half, and from 
any other lot yet described ; and it is in regard to 
this particular, that I want information. 

This ground lies perfectly level — is, in fact, what 
we here call second bottom ; that is, a bench or flat 
of land lying from 5 to 10, sometimes 20 feet above 
the first or sandy alluvial bottom. Clay predomi- 
nates in this soil, and is sometimes, (that is in dif- 
ferent places,) blue, sometimes nearly white, then 
again yellow, but is mostly a gray. In it there is 
gravel and sand ; the gravel is small at the surface 
and increases in size as you descend. This is the 
poorest part of my farm — indeed, in its present con- 
dition, it is not worth cultivating; it would not yield 
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more perhaps than 10 bushels corn per acre. It is 
rather wet, for the crawfish work over two- thirds of 
it. There is about forty acres of it. Can this land 
be made valuable T if so, howf I know thorough 
draining is the first step. What then? Lime costs 
us 40 cents per bushel, delivered, and we have a bad 
market for surplus produce. Under these circum- 
stances, I think, I can hardly afford to use lime. 
Would lime have a good effect on such land, for there 
is very little vegetable matter for it to act upont I 
would give it up to the bushes and brambles, but 
that would be a bad example — and besides, it is in 
the centre of my farm— and of course, an eye-sore, 
that I would willingly get rid of, even at some pe- 
euniary sacrifice. I could, without much expense, 
turn a small stream upon about one-half of it. 
Would not that be advisable? U so, should I suffer 
it to overflow it constantly, or only some few weeks 
at a time, through the yearl Would you drain be- 
fore overflowing? Would animal manure benefit 
such land much? or would some other manure 
(leave out lime,) do better?— In short, whaft would 
you do for a soil so uninviting? Give me the mo- 
du$ opirandi. Blaze out a track, and I will try to 
follow it, no matter how crooked. 

While speaking of this part of my farm, I will 
mention that there are several low, marshy strips, 
passing through it, at the depth of 2i feet from the 
surface. These strips continue soft and miry. What 
materials suit best for draining such a place? I have 
tried stones; but they sink with the superincumbent 
weight and choke up. How would you underdrain 
such land? As to the general improvement of my 
farm, I have adopted the following rotation of crops: 
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la this way I give more rest to 4, 5, fl and 7, than 
1, 2, 3, for the reason that the three last mentioned 
are much more productive, and improve as much 
with one year's rest as the others with two. Ne- 
cessity compels me to cultivate in corn one of the 
river lots and one of the upland. Under this neces- 
sity, can I adopt a better rotation? If so, point it 
out. Rapid improvement of the soil is my object, 
without regard to profit. My means of making ma- 
nure are abundant — hundreds of acres of woodland, 
plenty of swamp mud, straw, weeds, corn-stalks, 
ko., 8us., with about 70 head of cattle, same num- 
ber of swine, 12 or 14 head of horses; and besides 
have Bommer's method of making manure. Apro- 
pos: What is the eommon opinion with you in re- 
gard to that method? Could I profitably use it? 
Another question. Where thin upland (clay) is to 
remain in clover but two years to be turned under 
for wheat, would yon recommend any mowing or 
pasturing the second season? Would it be better 
to let it alone and turn the whole summer crop un- 
der? Recollect, benefit to the soil is more my ob- 
ject than large crops. Ed. W. Jonss. Clover 
jam, N. C, Jan, 22, 1850. 



Drive thy business or it will drive thee. 



White Sugar Manafactory* 

Eds. CtTLvivATon — During the past season we 
have, by availing ourselves of suitable machinery 
and apparatus, been able to make our entire crop 
of cane into white sugar, direct from the cane juice ; 
and with about the same facility as in the ordinary 
way of boiling in open kettles. 

The mode we have adopted is similar to that 
adopted in all refineries^by filtrations and concen- 
tration in vacuum — ^principally by the Deronne sys- 
tem. The machinery was constructed by the Novel- 
ty Works, New- York. 

We have made some in loaf, which has been pro- 
nounced very fine ; and feel assured, when the mode 
becomes generally adopted, that white sugar may be 
obtained twenty-five per cent less than at present, 
saving thereby to the consumers, a vast amount, and 
to the producers and merchants, the heavy drainage 
of brown sagars^-the drainage being an entire 

loss. 

Mr. Melsen's process has been tried here, but 
anticipations have not been realised. S. Tillot- 
soN. New River f La,, Jan. 3, 1850. 

PrepariBg and Sowing CloTer or Timothy Seel. 

Eds. Cultivator — Take one bushel of clover 
seed, put it in a pile on your barn fioor. Make 3 
gallons of pickle, not quite strong enough to bear 
an egg, put it on the seed, mix it thoroughly, in the 
evening with a paddle or shovel, and then spread tt 
on the floor, 4 inches thick. The next morning, wet 
it again as above ; then mix about one peck of plas- 
ter, by sprinkling 2 quarts upon it at a time, well 
stirred; spread out your heap again, and so on, till 
you have it so well dried with plaster that the seed 
will not stick together. Sow while the seed is 
damp. One bushel thus prepared will make over 
one and a half bushels. 

The advantage of sowing in this way is, you save 
at least one-third your seed, and are almost certain 
of its growing. In the spring and summer of 1849, 
I sowed in four difierent pieces, 42 acres in the 
above way, 6 quarts to the acrd, not one acre of 
which ^* missed.'' I sowed nine acres in the '* old 
way,'-' viz. the clean dry seed; 6 qts. to the acre. 
On the whole field there may he 2 acres of clover, 
not more. I also sowed 9 bushels of plaster on this 
field ; not any on the other. 

An experienced gentleman told me of this way, 
and that he had seldom if ever missed having plen- 
ty of clover, and thick enough too. B. M. Ellis. 
ilftincy, Pa., Jan, 23, 1850. 

Timber for Plank Roads. 

We notice by some papers that serious apprehea- 
sion is felt that the vast amount of timber used for 
plank road, is likely to render all kinds of wood and 
lumber scarce throughout the county. Let us give 
one moment'* thought to this objection. 

Suppose that every township in the country has 
its plank road— a result which, independently of 
the wood consumed, would add immensely to ibe 
value of land and prosperity of the whole country. 
This would be a road for say every five miles, or 
one mile of road for every five square miles. A 
good single track, (and few roads need more,) re- 
quires about 160,000 feet of lumber j a thousand 
feet are about equal to a cord of wood in weight j 
consequently a quantity equal to 160 cords is need- 
ed for every five square miles. The average dura- 
bility, including the stringers, is about 8 years; or 
equal to the eonsnmption of 20,000 feet of lumber. 
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or 20 cords of wood per ]r«ar for the five square 
miles, or 4 cords for eaeh square mile. 

Now, in the tliickly settled farnring districts, liot 
^ottDting cities and viHagea, there are about 80 
persons per square mile, or ten families averaging 
8 persons each. These families oonsame on an av- 
erage at least 20 cords of fael each yearly, (many 
eonsmne 40 or 50,) or 200 cords per sqirare mile. 
This is just 50 times as much as is required for the 
yearly use of the plank road. 

Again, nine-tenths of the fences in most parts of 
New -York are made of common stakes and raits; 
48 of these are equal to a cord of wood, and will 
build 3 rods of substantial fence. It requires to 
fence one square mile into ten- acre lots, sixteen 
miles offence. Throwing off six-tenths for waste 
and woodland, &c., and leaving ten mites, there 
are required for these ten miles no less than one 
thousand cords of wood in rails to fence each square 
mile ; and if these last 12 years on an average, there 
are required yearly m6re than 80 oords for each 
•quare mile, or 20 times as much as for the plank 
road. 

A village of 1500 persons, consumes in each year 
about enough wood to build ten miles of plank road ; 
and the yearly consumption of wood in such a place 
as Rochester, Svracuse, or Utica, would run a half- 
dozen roads in different directions into the country, 
each from ten to thirty- miles long, estimating mere- 
ly the quantity of wood required. 

Water*tiglit Cellars. 

I notice hi the last number of Tht Cnltwatory 
the description of a mode of excluding water from 
cellars, by ramming in a space with clay between 
the wall and the earth, eight to tvrelve inches thick. 
Allow me to suggest another and cheaper mode. 
Plaster the whole inside, bottom and all, with two 
or three successive layers of water lime cement, 
making the cellar as tight as a water lime cistern. 
The water cannot get in at sides or bottom ; and if 
two or three inches thick, and mixed with pebbles 
at the bottom; no rat, howeter ingenious, can pass 
it, after well hardened; and it makes a beautiful 
floor for the cellar. X. 

Pffeparati<Hi for Spring Wheat. 

Kr. Q. C. Rich, Chairman of the Committee on 
Field Crops for the Addison County (Vt.) Agricul- 
tural Soeiety, makes the following remarks in refer- 
ence to the cultivation of wheat: 

** Wheat and Corn, we think, will be admitted 
to be the two most important grains grown in this 
oounty. Winter and Spring wheat has paid a fair 
profit for the outlay the past season, particularly 
winter, which has not been better in twenty years. 
The best preparation is a clover lay, but in case 
yon have nonCf we would recommend plowing your 
land early in June, and sowing from one to two and 
a half bushela of Buckwheat per acre, to be turned 
onder the last of August or first of September. The 
rapid decomposition of the vegetable matter warms 
the soil and makes it more friable — causes the 
wheat to vegetate, grow, and get a stronger 
growth-^tke roots to strike deeper than they would 
had yoa applied manure, er summer fallowed, as 
was the asual practice. The Black Sea (a spring 
variety,) is the only kind sown to any extent at 
this time. When it was fir*t introduced into the 
eonnty three -fourths to one bushel was considered 
sufficient to seed an acre; but now many are using 
two bushels ; one and a half is believed to be prefe- 
rable." 



Durability of tlnderdraiai* 

A Oorrespondent of the Ntib England Farmer 
says that Itk walking over the grouuds of the Duke 
of Portland, in the west of Scotland, he v^as led to 
examine the condition of a bru9h drainj constraoto 
ed 32 years previously. The wood of the brush wae 
found to be in an undecayed condition, an^ the drain 
acted as efficiently as newly constructllr tile drains 
around it. This appears the more probable, whea 
it is remembered that the brush is almrost perfectlj 
excluded from the external air, aud most so on 
clayey ground. The string-pieces of plank roada, 
covered only by the plank, from the air above, are 
found to last 15 or 20 years. Th«re rs doubtless a 
great difference in different kinds of wood tased as 
brush draifk. Red cedar branches, buried in drains 
in clayey ground, would probably last beyond a life- 
time. The writer has seen wood dug up in exca- 
vating deep wells 30 or 40 fe6t deep, which appear- 
ed to be cedar, perfifctly sound, and where it must 
have been deposited at the time of the great deluge. 

The correspondent above referred to, says that 
" it is trell known that so far as perihanence Is 
concerned, tiles do not, on an average, last more 
than 20 ye&rs " The best ones now construct ed, 
will however, doubtless last much longer, whea aoc 
in decidedly unfavorable localities. 

GtfAlto IV AGRicuLTuaa. — The opinion is gain- 
ing ground that gnano is most advantageously ap- 
plied to wheat — the coarser nature of yard manure 
being more appropriate for corn. It is either plow- 
ed in, or perhaps better applied in autumn ; 200 or 
300 lbs. being usually enough for an acre. Accord- 
ing to T. S. Pleasants, in the Jm, Farwur, the 
wheat and corn crops of the membera of the Farm- 
ers' Club of Sandy Spring, Maryland, where it has 
been much used for the past five years, have avera- 
ged as follows: 

1844.-^ Wheat 10 bushels per acre 

Corn 24 ** *' 

1845.— Wheat 14- " " 

Corn 20 " " (season unfav.) 

1846.— Wheat Hi " " (seasofi nnrav.) 

Corn 21 " " 

1847.— Wheat 15 " '* 

Corn 23 *' " 

1848.— Wheat 18 " " 

Corn 31 " '' 

Iksukakge of Live Stock. — Col. J. M. Sffaa- 
wooD, of Auburn, suggests, through the Evening 
Journal, the formation of a company for the insa- 
rance of live-stock. He observes — '' There is ia 
this and the adjoining States, a large number of 
valuable breeding animals, horses, cattle and sheep. 
These are alt liable to injury and disease, which oe- 
casions serious loss to the owners. The liability to 
losses frequently prevents persons from importing 
and introducing valuable breeding stock into tbe 
country. In order to obviate in some measure these 
objections, I propose that there be formed a Nevr- 
Tork State Live Stock Mutual (or Stock) Insuraaee 
Company, and that persons willing to join in saeh 
a company give notice thereof to the Secretary of 
the New York State Agricultdral Soeiety before 
the first of March next. When, if a sufficient dum- 
ber of persons (or a sufficient amount of capital, if 
a stock company,) are found willing to join in such 
company, measures may be taketi to organise one.'* 

Such companies have long existed ie England, 
where their utility has been very great, and we 
think they would prove equally benefioial in thia 
country. 
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/JinsmttB to tforrtspotiicnte. 

To PKBTKITT SVSD COBIT FKOM BBIITO VTJhVtlt 

Vf by birds om tquiBBELS. — A. L.j Apalachin, 
N. T. Varioot preparations have bean recommend- 
ed for this purpose ; saoh as soaking the seed in 
oopperas*water, coating it with floar-snlphar, coat- 
ing it with tar, 8tc. So far as we are acquainted, 
we believe the tar is most effectual ; but its direct 
application to the grain, is liable to injure it; and 
to obviate this, some have adopted the practice of 
first ooattng it with plaster (gypsum,) and then 
coating it with tar. This, it is said, does not ob- 
struct the germination of the corn ; and the birds or 
squirrels will not pull it after they have found what 
it is. it is necessary that the corn should be well 
* soaked in water before it is ooated, otherwise the 
tar will not allow the penetration of sufficient mois- 
ture to produce germination. 

Coal Tar.— F. E. 8., Br*ceville, Ohio. Coal 
tar is usually applied with a common white-wash 
brush. It is used as a paint for fences and out- 
buildings, and is considered a cheap mode of pre- 
serving them from decay. It also answers a good 
purpose for protecting iron against oxydation or 
rust. 

DssTBtrcTioir of Rats. — J. T. S., Bearmont, 
Pa. Arsenic is a deadly poison to rats, but can 
only be used where other animals cannot come to it. 
Compositions of phosphorus with ground glass, have 
been recommended. Cork cut in thin slices, and 
fried in lard, it is said will kill them. Br. J. Y. 
C. Smith of Boston, states that ground plaster, 
mixed with dry meal will be eaten by rats, and 
that it will ttt in the stomach and kill them. Pro- 
fessional rat-catchers uae substances to deeoy the 
Tormin into traps, or to places where they can be 
killed. The following is aoompoaition used for 
this purpose : 

Powdered assafostida, i grain. 

Essential oil rhodium, 3 drachms. 
'' lavender, 1 soruple. 

Oil of annisseed, 1 drachm. 

See Cultivator for 1846, p. 371, and 1848, p. 225. 

MoLBs.— S. M. T., Glen Cove, N. Y. There are 
Tarious traps for catching moles. A out of a good 
one was glvea in Tht Cultivator f vol. 10, (old se- 
ries,) p. 70. They are also destroyed by poison. 
Pills of bread, containing arsenio are laid in their 
tracks; small shreds of meat on which arsenio has 
been sprinkled, are used for the same purpose. It 
is said that the castor ^oil bean, laid in their tracks 
will drive them away. 

Habyxstiito MAOBiBxa.-^E. 8., Forty Fort, Pa. 
The most popular harvesting machines have hereto- 
fore been Hussey's and McCormick's. The address 
of the former is O. Hossey, Baltimore, Md. ; of the 
latter C. H. MoCormiok & Co., Chicago. H. L. 
Emery, Albany, is agent for MoC. Sc Co., and will 
have the maohines for sale next season. Mr. J. R< 
Burrall, of Geneva, N. Y<y manufactures a bar- 
▼eating maohine, which, we understand, is favora* 
bly spoken of by those who have used it. 

Maflb SvoAiT. — A. O. B., Claridon, O. In 
Termont, tin is considered preferable to iron for 
boiling syrup. Yon will find the directions you ask 
lor for in our vol. for 1849, pp. 123, 26S, and in that 
for 1847, pp. 24, 2ft. 

Books.— J. R., Utioa. There are on^ three 
▼eb* of the ** Meaoira of the Board of Agrionl- 
twe.'* Of the '* Memoirs of the PhUadelphia Ag. 
Soeaetj/^ we have fire Tolomeai whiah we balieve 



comprise the entire series. We presume it will be 
a difficult matter to procure any of these vols. 

BoiCBs. — J. H. M., Columbia, Pa. If you have 
no bone mills in your vicinity, we do not know how 
you will be al^le to work them to advantage. The 
labor of crushing them by hand is considerable, and 
the bones may not be worth the cost. To dissolve 
bones in sulphuric acid, they are usually first broken 
in a mill, and then covered or saturated with the 
acid. Prof. Norton says, '* Twelve lbs. of acid 
per bushel seems a good quantity to apply ; but it 
must in all cases be previously diluted with once or 
twice its bulk of water. An excellent way of ap- 
plying it, is to place the bones in a conical heap on 
a bed of ashes, and slowly pour on the diluted acid. 
They will absorb nearly the whole; the outside 
bones should then be turned inside, and the whole 
will in a short time become soft and fit to mix with 
ashes for drilling or sowing." 

Old tan babk. — If wood ashes can be cheaply 
obtained, the best way to convert tan into manure, 
is to mix it, in layers — say, a bushel of ashes, un- 
leached, to ten of tan — the heap to be made up in 
spring, worked over in midsummer and used the next 
season. 

Black-Sba Whxat. — J. W., Bucks county, Pa. 
Mr. Emery, of the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, 
advertises this kind of grain. 

Hand-dbill, ob Sbxd-sowsb. — C. T., Kings- 
ville, O. Emery's seed-planter will plant all kinds 
of seeds, from turnep seed to Indian corn. It is the 
kind generally used here for carrots. The price is 
$14. 

Peas and Beans. — C. W. T., Trevose, Pa. 
Peas are much cultivated in the Canadas, in the 
northern portion of New- York, and in Vermont, 
New-Hampshire, Maine, ttc. They grow bettei 
in those northern regions than farther south, and 
are also comparatively free from bugs. Indian 
corn is less grown at the north than in the middle 
and southern states, and peas are used to some ex- 
tent as a substitute for that grain. They are con- 
sidered quite as valuable per bushel, for feeding 
sheep, hogs, or horses, as corn. They yield from 
twenty to forty bushels per acre. The English 
field bean is not much oultivated in this country, 
and we are unable to refer to a^y particular trials 
which have been made with it here. The beans 
usually oultivated here, are more valuable to sell as 
human food, than for feeding stock — though for 
such animals as will eat them, either whole or 
ground, they are considered equal to corn. A good 
yield is twenty-five bushels per acre. 

■ I ■■ I mm^^^^ I I ■• ■■ ■ ■ I * I I I I ■ ^■^■^■^^1^— 

OrricxBS or AoBicvLTTrBAL Societies fob 
1850.— Bennington covntt, Yt. — John S. Petti- 
bone, President; Aaron Hubbell, Joseph Parker, 
Vice Presidents; Harmon Canfield, Seeretary ; Za- 
dodc Canfield, Treasurer. 

OsWEOO CouNTT, N. Y.— Hamilton Murry, Pre- 
sident; C. A. Tanner, Peter Devendorf, Vice Pre- 
sidents; James H. Wright, Secretary; J. S. Chand- 
ler, Corresponding Secretary; Samuel Allen, An- 
drew Place, A. W. SeveroBee, Ezeontive Commit- 
tee. 

Watnx County, N. Y.— Joseph WataoB, Pre- 
sident; 8. £. Hadson» G. Center, N. Warner, J. 
Jeaner, J. Borrodale, £. Flint, A* Hale, Yioe Pre- 
sidents; B. KenyoBy Reoordiog Seeretary; R« G. 
Pardee, Palmyra, Cor. Seeretaiy; J- B. Ford, 
Treamirerf A. G. Parry, W. P. Nottingham, B* 
H. Streeter, E. N. Thomas, H. G. Diokersoa, Wm. 
Bogenii Y. G. Barnj, ExeeatiYO CoaimiUae. 
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JSotxuB of IJablUationd. 

The CovNTmT Gbntixman — a Cottage, Villa, 
Farm and Garden Netctpaper. — This is the title of 
a new weekly newspaper corameoced in London, 
the first of the present year, niider the auspices of 
GxomoB GuBNNT, F. H. S., a well known and pop- 
olar writer on gardening matters, by whom the 
Horticultaral Department is condacted. We are 
much pleased with the first No., the only one which 
has as yet come to hand ; and cheerfully commend 
'it to such of our readers, whether of foreign or na- 
tire birth, as wish to receive regularly a weekly 
newspaper from London, in which they will find, 
beside a journal of the news of the week, a record 
of the progress of the arts of culture in the garden, 
the orchard, and the conservatory, and on the farm. 
Price 6d sterling per No., equivalent to about 
$6.50 per year, to which is to be added, to the 
American subscriber, the ocean postage, which 
would make the oost here $8 to $9 a year. (See 
advertisement.) 

Pbocbsdiitos of thb Sbjtbca Couktt Aobi- 
CVLTUBAL Society. — We are indebted to JoHir 
DxLAriBLD, B^q., for a copy of these proceedings. 
They oomprise about 100 pages in quarto form, 
handsomely printed and bound, and embrace a gen- 
eral record of the doings of the Society for 1849. — 
Statistical tables are given of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of each town in the county for the year 1848. 
There are, also, several valuable addresses and es- 
says, from some of which we have already given ex- 
tracts in our columns. 

New Wobk on Diseases or Animals. — We un- 
derstand that Dr. 6. H. Dadd, of Boston, proposes 
to publish, within a few months, a work to be enti- 
tled — '* Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology ; also, 
a General History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Veterinary Science in England, with practical obser- 
vations on Feeding, Watering, Grooming, Shoeing, 
&o., &o.; written with a view of teaching every 
man how to prevent disease in animals ; with plates ; 
containing idso, a Compendious Dictionary of the 
Veterinary Art." 

Ambbican Povltbt Yard. — A work consisting 
of upwards of 800 pages rel|iting to the origin, his- 
tory, and description of domestic poultry of all 
kinds, with directions for breeding, &e., with nu- 
merous illustrations; by D. J. Browne; with an 
appendix on the comparative merits of different 
breeds of fowls, with much statistieal information 
on the subject, by Samuel Allen. The work is from 
the press of C. M . Saxton, New-York. Price one 
dollar. 

American Fowl-Brbedbb. — This is a manual 
lately published at Boston, comprising information 
in regard to breeding and managing poultry, their 
diseases, ttc. — ^with en^avings — by an " Associa- 
tion of Practical Breeders." It is offered at 25 
cents per copy, and will be found useful to those 
who keep poultry. 

The Family Visitob. — We have received the 
first number of a paper with this title, published at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by Dr. J. P. Kirtland, S. St. 
John, and O. H. Knapp, editors and proprietors. — 
The design of the publication is to furnish such in- 
formation as shall tend to interest and improve the 
mind — or as expressed by the publishers — *' a fami- 
ly paper, designed to instruct, enlighten, and inter- 
est the family circle." Articles will be furnished 
•n various branches of natural science, embracing 
Boology, geology, chemistry, Sec., accompanied by 



illustrations. Agrioulture and horticulture will al- 
so receive attention, and information will be fur- 
nished on all subjects touching the philanthropic, 
political and general improvements of the day.— — 
The ** Visitor " is issued weekly, at $1.50 per year 
in advance. The paper is handsomely got up, in 
the quarto form, and from the high standing of tha 
editors, we presume it will deserve and receive a 
liberal patronage. 

Moore's Rural New-Yorker. — This is the title 
of a paper, dating from the commencement of tha 
year, published at Rochester, N. Y., by D. D. T. 
Moore, late publisher and associate editor of the 
Genesee Farmer, The New- Yorker is to be devoted 
to agriculture, horticulture, mechanic arts, science, 
literature, education, rural and domestic economy, 
reports of the crops and markets, and general in- 
telligenoe. Conducted by D. D. T. Moors; L. B. 
Lanowortht, associate editor; Elon Comstock, 
T. C. Peters, corresponding editors; L. Weth- 
ERELL, editor of the educational department. Tha 
paper makes an excellent appearance in all respects, 
and we have no doubt will well fulfil its design. — 
Each number comprises eight pages, large quarto . 
It is published weekly, at two dollars a year. 

American Journal or Science and Abts.— -> 
The January number of this excellent work coa- 
tains valuable articles on various scientific subjectS| 
from the pens of Profs. Loomis, Dewey, J. D. Dana, 
Dr. Wyman, Dr. Darlington, S. S. Haldemaa, 
John A. Porter, T. S. Hunt, and others. The work 
is published at New Haven, Ct., and is conducted 
by Messrs. Silliman & Dana. Published evarj 
second month — $5 per year. 

Genesee Fabmbr. — Mr. D. D. T. Moorb haa 
relinquished his interest in this paper to Dr. Dak- 
iBL Lee, who has for several years been associated 
in the editorial department of the paper. Dr. L», 
continues its publication, and it is edited by htm in 
connection with James Vice, Jr. We have re- 
ceived the January number, which indicates that 
the good chfiiracter of the work will be preserved. 

Patent Portable Railroad Horse Powbm, 

AND OVBRPHOT TrESHINO MaCHINB AND SbPABA- 

TOR. — The Prairie Farmer states that this ma- 
chine has been extensively introduced into Illinois, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, during the past season, and 
that the result has been a general conviction of its 
superiority over any sweep machine known there. 
The editor says — '* We have it from several persons 
using them, that with one of these implements, two 
horses and four or five men have done as much work, 
day by day, as threshers with eight horses and tea 
men operating along side of them. One man in- 
forms us, that he threshed one hundred and sixty 
bushels in a day, of wheat yielding only eight boak- 
els per acre. This we call large threshing. An- 
other informs us that his wheat yielded from seven 
•to nine bushels per aere, with straw enough to pro- 
duce in common seasons twenty or twenty -five 
bushels. With the same span of horses working 
every day, and his machine elevated sixteen inches, 
his ordinary threshing was eighty bushels per day. 
Others in the same circumstances, by hard driving, 
or changing horses, have threshed from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty, and in one ease, as we 
have said, one hundred and sixty." 

For further particulars, see p'. 95, current vol. 

Acre in Yards. — An acre contains 4840 square 
yards, or 70 yards in length and 69 1-7 in breadth 
198 feet by 220. 
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^otrB for \^t Mm\^, 

Communications hATe been received since our 
last, from Prof. JrP. Norton^ F. Helbrook, O. T. 
Pearsall, H., Daniel C. Douglass, J. C. H., Dar- 
win £. Gardner, S. R. 6., N. S. Smith, W. L. Ea- 
ton, Harry Betts, A New-York Farmer in Virginia, 
J. R., Otis Dillingham, £. Croasdale, C. 6. J., 
W., J. S. Pettibone, A Farmer, Berkshire, Eliza 
P. Benedict, A. B., A Snbsoriber. 

Books, Pamphlets, &o.,have been receiTed as 
follows : 
Tnuwactioni of the Eaiex (Mbm.) Aff. Society, for 1910, from J. 

W. Pboctok, Eaq., PrMident of the Society, and fVom Oen. Wm. 

Smrroir. 
TruMCiioni of the Worcester (MaM.) Af . Societj for 1840, from 

JoHir W. LiKCOLH. Esq. 
Annuel Menage of tbe Goremor of Ohio, ft'om Hod. J. S. Con- 

Proceeding! of the North American Pomological ConTention, heM 
at Syracufe, 14th Sept., 1640. 

The Ap|»lication of Science to Farmiaff, an addreai belbie the 
HamDuen Ag. Society, Oct. 4^ 1840, by W. C. Goldthwatt. 

An Addreas before the IIani[Nhire, Prankttu and Hampden Ag. So- 
ciety, Oct. 1840, by Prof. Johv P. Nonroir. 

Trannctiom of the Norfolk, (Maai.) Ag. Society, for 1840,^ the fint 

J ear of its exiatence— a baiidtoroe octavo of ISO pagee— Ax>m Hon. 
[. P. WiLDBK, Preaident of the Society. 
The North Britkh AgricnUarisl, tCTeral aoa. from Mr. J. Jobiwtor, 

Geuem. 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the MaaMchoeetta Lonatie Hoapital, 
ftom the Soperialendent, Dr. Ono. Chakouu. 

E7- Will *' H, C. W., Putnam VaUey," please 
favor as with his address ? 

Apples op 1846. — Mr. Jambs Stewaet, of Ho- 
bart, Delaware county, N. Y., has sent us four ap- 
ples, two of which grew in 1846, one in 1848, and 
one in 1849. They are all the product of one tree, 
a seedling, on the farm of Mr. S. They are re- 
markable from their property of long keeping; but 
we do not discorer that they have any other quali- 
ties that would particularly recommend them. 

Fat Sheep. — Mr. B. McNeil, of Schoharie, 
lately brought to this city, on his way to Boston, 
forty-two fat sheep. They were purchased at $15 
a head of Oeoege Goodtear, of Schoharie, who 
fattened them. They are mostly of the improved 
Cots wold breed, and that breed crossed with the 
Bake well or Leicester. Several of them weighed, 
alive, 300 lbs., and upwards each. Twenty-five 
of the lot were raised by Mr. Oeoroe Claek, of 
Springfield, Otsego county, and the others were 
raised in the same neighborhood. They were the 
finest lot of fat sheep we ever saw, of so great a 
number. 

Geaptino GeapeYines. — Mr. Cuetis, member 
of Assembly from Onondaga county, stated at one 
of the agricultural meetings in Albany, that he had 
been very successful in grafting the Isabella on the 
common wild grape. He taltes about fifteen to 
eighteen inches of the root of the wild vine, and in- 
serts in it a scion of the kind he wishes to propa- 
gate. It is done in the ordinary mode of cleft or 
" split" grafting. The vine is planted so that the 
oonncEion of the stock and scion will be just below 
the surface of the ground. The operation is per- 
iormed in the spring before the vines come into leaf. 
Mr. C. stated that he had vines so grafted, which 
bore considerably the first year, and sometimes they 
had made a growth of fourteen feet the first season. 

Good Coen ceop. — J. W. Colbuen, of Spring- 
field, Yt., writes — ** I have raised the past season, 
on four acres of groufld, (Connecticut river alluvi- 
al,) within a few quarts of 416 bushels. It is of 
the variety known as the Brown corn ; eight-rowed, 
small cob, deep flat grain, having a chocolate col- 



ored tinge. In a rich soil, well prepared, and witK 
clean and thorough cultivation, it will yield more 
than any kind I have ever tried } but on light and 
poor soils, and with ordinary oultare, it will do 
nothing.'' 

Cheese Daisies in Washington covntt, N. Y. 
— A correspondent in Middle Granville, informs us 
that from 150 to 200 tons of cheese were made in 
that town the past season. We publish this month, 
an account of the products and management of one 
of these dairies, and are promised farther particu- 
lars hereafter. 

Sample of Wheat. — We have received from Mr. 
S. B. Paesons, of Colebrook, N. H., a sample of 
wheat, called '* the Turkey wheat.-' Its appear* 
ance is similar to that of the '' Black Sea" wheat, 
when that variety first came into the country. The 
name aUo, implies that they are from the same region. 
But as the sample sent us is understood to be the 
product of a later importation, it may possess some 
valuable qualities wUch the other has lost in accli- 
mation. Mr. P. informs us that it has succeeded 
remarkably well, having ripened perfectly free from 
rust, in neighborhoods where other wheat totally 
failed. 

Samples or Wool feom Kentucky. — We have 
received from Mr. Washington Miller, of Win- 
chester, Clarke Co., Ky., some handsome samples of 
Merino wool. We are informed that they are in 
part from sheep purchased by him, about fifteen 
years since, of Lewis Sanders, Esq., of Grass 
Rills, Ky., and in part from sheep lately purchased 
from the eastern part of Ohio. The samples are all 
good, and those from Mr. M.'s own flock, show that 
there is no obstacle to the production of fine wool 
in Kentucky. 

Lawrence Scientipic School. — ^By a circular, 
we learn that the course of instruction in this de- 
partment of Harvard University commencing March 
1, I860, is to comprise the following lectures: 1, 
Engineering, by Prof. Eustis; 2, (^emistry, by 
Prof. Horsford; 3, Zoology and Geology, by Prof. 
Agassiz; 4, Anatomy and Physiology; 5, Botany 
and Yegetable Physiology, by Prof, ti-ray; 6, Ex- 
perimental Philosophy, by Prof. Levering; 7, 
Mathematics, by Prof. Pierce; 8, Astronomy, by 
Messrs. W. C. and G. P. Bond. For particulars 
in regard to this valuable school, inquire of Prof. 
E. N. Horsford, Dean of the Faculty, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Agricultural bnteepeisb in Canada. — A Ca- 
nadian paper notices the improvements in agricul- 
ture made by Chas. p. Treadwell, Sherifi*of the 
Ottawa District. It is stated that he has upwards 
of two hundred acres of land ready for spring wheat, 
and that he cleared upwards of a hundred acres of 
forest last season. His extensive operations in 
draining are also spoken of; he having made up- 
wards of five miles of ditches with the spade, be- 
sides other ditches made by a plow designed for the 
purpose, drawn by four horses. He has also intro- 
duced the subsoil plow. 

The last Smithpteld Show of Fat Cattle. — 
This exhibitioe was held at London from the llth 
to the 14th of December last. In the six classes of 
oxen and steers, there were fourteen prises; of 
which the Herefords took four, vis: one first prize, 
including the silver medal to the breeder, and the 
gold medal for the '' best ox or steer in the show- 
yard"— one second, and two third prizes; the 
Short-Homs took four — two first and two second 
prisea; theDevons took five^two first, two second 
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prizes, and one third prize; the West Highlanders 
one. In the three classes for fat oows and heifers, 
there were seven prises; of which the Short-Horns 
took sfxj including all the first prizes, andthe^^old 
and silver medals for cov^ and heifers; the Devons 
one — a second prize. 

CocHiic China Fowls.— Within a few years, 
much has been said in regard to fowls under this 
name, specimens of which, having been presented to 
her Majesty, Qneen Victoria, were kept at the royal 
residence, Windsor Castle. Mr. Qeouge P. Bukn* 
HAM, editor of the Jtmtriean CTnton, Boston, states 
that he has received from Mr. J. J. Nolan, of Dub- 
lin , some of this stock. From descriptions we have 
seen of these fowls for the last six years, we have 
sever supposed that they differed essentially from 
other large Asiatic fowls, common in this country, 
under other names. This impression agreds with 
Mr. Bilrn ham's description of his imported fowls, 
which, though not " exactly," he says, like some 
we have in this country, are still "very similar, 
as regards the general characteristics." Again, 
he says, " they bear a resemblance to the best 
Shanghaes we have here, with the exception of 
the tail," that of the Cochin Chinas being longest. 
We should like to know at what " English Ag- 
ricultnral Fair, this [Mr. B.'s] stock took the pre- 
mium, at the side of her Majesty Queen Victoria's 
original Cochin Chinas?" 

1^ Attention is invited to the advertisement of 
Mr« Howland, In this number. We have not seen 
the horse he offers for sale, but those who have rep- 
fMent him t« be a valuable animal. 

CoamKCTiON.— In our report of the premiumi 
•warded by the K. Y. State Agricultural Society 
on grain crops, in our last, Mr. Crispell's crop of 
oats was stated 80 bushels per acre ; but it should 
have been 85 bus. 20 qts. per acre. 

Glass Watbx pipe. — A specimen of this pipe 
has been left at our office by W. T. De Golyer. — 
We learn that over fifty rods of the pipe were laid 
for Union College, Schenectady, in 1848, which is 
still in use, and l)as been found free from every de- 
fect. It is not in the least corroded, and affords the 
water as pure as at the fountain. Further particu- 
lars in regard to the article may be learned by ad- 
dressing D. O. Ketchum, Agent Albany Glass- 
Works, Albany. 

Milk-House pox Making Buttbb.-^Wc have 
received several inquiries for plans of houses or 
apartments for setting milk for making butter, and 
shall be greatly obliged if our friends will giye us 
their views in regard to the subject. We should 
like to learn from those who have had experience in 
making butter both with spring houses and with- 
out, what they deem the best plan. What do the 
•elebrated butter-makers of Pennsylvania say? 

Lands in Wisconsin. — A subscriber, who with 
others, is desirous of emigrating to Wisconsin, 
wishes to obtain information as to the best section 
of the state for farming, and the usual course of 
farming there, commencing with the prairie land in 
its natural state. Will some of our Wisconsin 
friends give us an article on this subject? 

Gardan Tools and PraBlog Implements. 

AORBAT vsrifltjr of tboo, of Anwrioaa and Forvlgn nwwfbe- 
ton. eomumly on haul A B. ALLEN * CO., 

... # 1» * IW Water St., New- Yoric. 



Prices of Agricnltitral Prodacts* 

New-York, Feb. IB, 1850. 

FLOUR-<3«fnMe, per bU., i6.50Bt5.e»-Micbigaa, i5.1S|«t& 
37. 

ORAIN-^Wheat, prime Genesee per bnili., tl.SS— Olws Sl.lOia 
81.12}. Com, fine white Sonihem, 62ic.— ^Southern aod Jotmj 
yellow, 00c. Rye, eSlc. Barley, (prime) 70e.— Oati, 4!9tt4Sc. 
BU'ITER—beA, per lb., ISaflBc-^Weeiem ddry, UttlSe. 
CHEB£iB— per lb., 6a9c. 
BEEF— Meas, per bbl.,810-~Priroe, |«.50. 
VORK—Mtm, (new) per bbl., 9lOJSMl0.fSi^Pnmty90. 
LARD^per lb., (tiercea.) Sjc.^k^a, prinM,) 7c. 
HAMS— W lb., Smoked, 8a9c. 
HOPS— flrtt sort, per lb., 14al6e. 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., ttBl4e.— New OrfeaaS 
and Alabama, 12al4ic. 
WOOL— (BoMon Prices.) 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, jper lb., 4€a4ffe. 

American AiU bk>od Menno, 98m/IO 

do half do 83aa5 

do oDe>f9urth do, and common, . . 96aS7 

BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 

Vatradaft FA- lii 

At market, 850 CaiUe. 100 uiiaokl. Prices have declmed still Air- 
Iher. Less than last week, by 12}aS5 cents. A very few at 86.95, 
\iy agrtement. Discount npun the weight alive 35 per oenL, which 
woaTd probably reduce the price lo 96. We quote 86 for a amail 
portiou of the whole number. Good, from 8SafS.75. Fair $4UMI« 
•5. Inferior, $3UXki84. Working cattle low and dull. Cows and 
Calves |denty, and not much demand. AU softs of store eadtle dn&. 

Shup, 20S0 at market. 1900 Stall fed sheep, prices, 83.00, 83.95, 
8a50, 84.00, 84.50, 85.00, 86.00, 86^. 650 Common sheep, 89.00, 
82.25, 82,50, 82.75. 400 remain unsold. 

Swimc. 800 at Market. Bui little activity— many onsoU. Pri- 
CCS lower than last week. A few sales at 3^ a 4^. At retail, 4^|. 
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Cohnaa'A Enropeaa Agiicaltnre. 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, from personal obeervation, by 
HamtT CobMAH of Ma ss ach usetts. Two larfe octavo vixs.-- 
Viioei awily tw«sSu*'^.!S»* «• publiibad ia Noa., 85. For aale 
Slha««et«rraBCULTIYATOB. ' 



American Field and Gardea Seeds. 

A LARGE and varied assortment, fVesh and warranted. 
The above seeds are grown czpreariy ftsr na, and we havv 
ry reason to believe them genuine, and of the best and most impriK 
ved kinds in market. For sale at the Agricnlmral Warehotne of 

A. B. ALLEN lb CO., 
March 1, 1650. 160 9l 191 Water Street, New-Yorh. 

Bifd Seeds* 

pANART, Hemp and Millet Seed, for sale at the AftienhnMr 
^ Warehouse of A. B. ALLEN * CO., 

180 9l 191 Water St., New-York. 

Fertilizers. 

PERUVIAN and Patsj^nian Guano, Boneduat, Plaster of Paris, 
Poudrette, and Combined Manure, a new and excellent articla. 
Enquire at the Agricultural Warehouse of 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 
March 1, 1850. 160 k, 191 Water St., New- York. 

Choice Seedling: Potatoes. 

XiUFFALO Seedling Pink eye. Rather long, marble whh«, ey«a • 
•" bright pink. Productive, healthy and excellent for the table. 

" Erte Seediing." Lonf , intershaded with pink, purple and green ; 
productive, hardy, and fine for the table. 

" SfieilUng Rueeet.** Round, amoodt, edhr efamamoa ; ha*dy, 
early, productive, and agreeably flavored, and fine for (he table. 

My " Eariy Junes " are large, round, smooth, light oraure white ; 
on the whole, the best early potato for early marketing 1 lave yet 
found. 

Also, superior r e nov ated SeetUing Potato Sesrf, gathered from the 
most select varieties, combfaied wim choice spechnena late from Bo- 
rope and South America. 

CareAilty packed and delivered at the depot, 89 per bushel, 84 per 
barrel. Seeds per packet, sufficient ft>r 10 bushels seedling s," tr ans- 
mitted by mail at double postage. 81 par packet N. 8. ShIFTH. 

BoAhlo, February, 1850. 

Poadrette. 
rpHE LOm MANUFACTURING CO., offer their hew hnd im. 
*■ proved Poudrette, for sale at their usual nnes :— 1 U>1. 88*^ 
bbU. 85, and 81.50 per bbL for anv quantity over 7 bbls., delivered 
free of expense on bnard of vessel in New York. At the Factory, 
where vessels drawing 8 feet water caji come, it wifl be aoM at W 
cents per bushel. 

The expense per acre m manuring corn with Pendretie, will - 
amount to about 84, calculatiiur 95 cents per bbl. freight, and aO 
the neeessarv labor included. On land previotMly immtwed, or Mt 
good award land, one gill to the hill Is sufficient— on poer ground, a 

good crop can be raised bv one gill at planting, and one at the last 
oeing. The cost of the labor uone in manuring eorh in the hill 
with bam yard manure, will amount to more than the int cost of 
the Poudrette, with freight and all charges added ; and the eflbcts of 
Poudrette are onlcker: more vigorous, and the oom reechei mnnnlh> 
ty earlier. A fair trial, AaMserrsmea, is respeetfhily solicited. 

A pamphlet containing instractions for use, eerttf caies from aomc 
of the first Agriculturists in the TJnited Stales, and mtich vahasiMe 
bifonmiion will be sent gnaitt to any one apfHyinf (^mkmW ii b> 
letter,) to " Ths Looi JCAJtorAcnmow Gomtajit, « Dey a tw e t. 



New.York." 
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Hishlond NDraeiirB, KewbaTgh, N> T> 
J^ SAUL k CO., bubif Bbool lo cle«r off tbe enlini itack t 
J, Dowoiug, llier woSd cdl ewieiti »iieniion of NuiMTrmen, < 

on. TImt comiM inncipally otPent, ududiDg all UwlruJiogu 
■UHlinl nricliai, frcini S to 4 feci higb. AIk, ■ In of Flam mi 
Chenr T™«, Hul •on* OtmnKBuT Ticcm ; mnaj of wh«li ai 
good wlubli inu. All of which »iU he *old U nirL icilnced cue 



PoDlbT BotAi. 
rpRE Anulcts pDnlunr'i Cwpuum, bj C. N. Bunm-iwo 
xJABwiDUi Poitoj V»d, br ». J. B.OW1B Mid Biimi. Ai.- 

Fof »le u'lbe^™ THE CULTIVATOR. 


■nnsHio- 


EIIWBBgCT 


A BbuT 


tboriKdudobui- 



TraBMUitlou of tbe N. Y. State A«. Sooiotr. 

TRANSACTIONS of Ihe New-York Siaio Agriruliiml Soeiety, 
J^nn JMt lo tS4S, eighi vstL, pn« K, for ale u iha olGea ot^ 



Agricultaral Warahonsei 

103 iWst S(r««, Nttl^Yirk. 
T^HE BibKriber, niuuniclurer aiid deilet id Afriiniiural ImfU- 



ti. AU oTwbi 



,-. ._ rill bs wsnvnled lo he ofUn befltqaaliiTind 

u the lowM nto. JOHN MOORE,' 
March 1-31. 183 Froia 8ina 



Miat, P&iVtleOtui 
JOHN 



^BE RilMCTibci oOkn for His, or in eicbufe ftir urrleimbls hot 
A >«ac man., hu ipleDdid tMr(^o<<i ,"f *? "Suqinw" ««* 

ihk charge. Th« ftalUoit oflbnd, is iKUlf In jman old, and fron 
hia iiao and moKulai dflvelojmeiria, promisM bidr. Some tnperio 
foali of bia m, cm bo Ihown. Aiit coRnnuni-ilion may be ad 
dicaBd ID ROBERT B. HOWLAND, 

Manli I-hOl Union Sprii^t, Carnga Co., N. Y. 



Form for Sale, 



iTONTAININOSM a> 
'-' of BallMon, eoiutr 
dpnnn, andaeMrlbo n 
BajZYovbo. The dm 



Df Samoga, at maa* Koth of BaHa 
id(oea o(E. C. DaLaiaH. Eaq., and C> 
ling ialaige and ooBTanieiit, aad io g» 



locaiioo, od^ a good opponiuuiy to ■grim 



iMbetIk Gnpo TiiM. 

la, pnpagaled (ton and 



rhP proper age fbr ronninc TiHWda, pnvagaied Itonud t< 
^^ ing alt Iha good quIiHMWhBh Ika bom iniiraTed eall 
for Dnr Iwdr* Ttan ha« eonfeCTed on the Vinerar^ ■> 
Fcnl, are eOered to the pabtte. Thoaa who inaT porshaaa v.. .^ 

in ia ml loo far wnh.) All 



e eoerea to uie paBoe. room 
!b l iM li oe u Mia aa wiK-uabl* 



•Bd hablla of Ihe grapt TliitaJD hia niCTana ana aunenei 
■rorWcnliiTadon, pmning, *=., that ihajr will jreBendly npe 
•od prodoee good frail wlien pluud in man oflbg Notlheni 
A« Weawra, HMdle and BooAmb Sanaa. 

Mntbi.an-m. 



HrrscBM TTninticK, 



w^i 



Mort than 100,000 Frmit Trtu. 



Mm titfag In kitid wUcb i< moM w«tbT of culliTabai. 

0%r tttck tmiraca, of Fmil Tritt, 
JpfU and C/uny, of eiln lile ; 
FioAmd FInm, of Ihe beu earif, oiediunandlalemiiKtaai 

DiDiaf Pmr, BibDDg which are ihfl foUfiwing choiee kindt ; 
jiasaa, DaohiH d'Ajigooiema, M a det ei na, 

IntlMI, DpreiiM While, PaHe Celaiar, 

Uana DM, do Booaaoiuk, Si»«et Frans Real, 

do Piqiiey, EaHer Beam, Holdil l^bocenc, 

do CaBiauaKn<,GlDal Monnao, ^ Van Hoaa_I.Le^aei«, 

Of OmammUt Trtti, 
1,00a /ftTH CtMnMM, 10 ID 11 feel high, Tier I 



• M«>iiIaa(^>l>,AnRrieaB,SwIIIfl,hMi, n 
da. do. Ebk^mwi, fl u B 111 high, 
AiUmtktH, iairge and regiuarlT ihapeo. 



And of MiictUantoMt Fra^tctiam, 

RirTfeea, SilTer-leavedAbele, Sn<nrijalla,Mklilgao Roaea(doa. 
le.l Buckihorn, bearing Grape viiiea, deadline Hone CImW, 1 
i^ a Tean old, Qniiioe tiHcka, ((Biiiea Tn», Am., An., Ita. All 



M WholatU or Rtiail. 

e beeo ipand 10 giro oar Trees whde In A 



1 ngorooa aiid h^iby il 



Conctantlr ■>■ kaiid ftt tbe 

Alhmf JtTie»lt%Ttl Wartftoiut ^ 8i»d Btort, 
Noa. am hStl BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. V. 

PLOWd of all deecripdoBi ad^iud 10 Ihe soil and awdss of Gallira. 
lioa Uuoogboui the Uailcd ■'^lale*. 
Cidliralon wiih Nieel and Iniu Teelh, fo( ons and iwa horaei, for 

I, and adaptad for all kind* and 



amaia, for h 



BMarT>i Seed Flanlefa, fbc CarrolB, Tuun SaelL Bmoia Con 
te., for haiHl 01 haras powar. Seierai hBudreds of ibe abon ba< 



Cora, 



Reaping MaeUaaa, ilBvsr>> aid 

A Aill and ooaplaU aaMruwtal of ererr km 

laahiiK, ■• atae »sib mad giaiui lor Field and 



'a, will b« Airniahed 



pileea, and wamMsd LO be i« 



a,isqaired tnr 



HORACE I. BMERT. 
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March,. 



LynchlMiiir (Va«) jUmd AgemU 




Iwfl per mctm. Moamain laud, from thirtj-fiva eenu to two dottan. 
All eommunieatioiM, poat.pakl, nromptly attended to. 
Lynchburg, Va., Feb. 1— 9t^ BENJAMIN ^ILKE8. 

For Sale, 

'TWO Sliort Hom Ball Calvea, 1 Tear old in April next. Both are 
'^ descended ftom the bull Yorkabireman — bred by the late Tho- 
maa Bates. Esq. In color, one is red, the other red widi a Utile 
while. 

Letters of inquiry, post paid, attended to. J. M. SHERWOOD. 

An bum, Feb. 1— Sl 

Hlifhiaiid Naneriesy Newbiiiirl>9 N* Y* 

{Latt A. J. Dawiung ^ Co.) 
vpHE PROPRIETORS beg leare to mforn their patrona, and the 
-'- public in general, that their stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees , Shrvbe, Roeee, ^c, 
For Spring ptanting, is unosoall^ large and ihriAy, and embraces all 
of the best varieties introduced into notice in this country or Eiorope ; 
of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Nectarine, Apricot. Grape- 
vines, Gooseberry, Currants, Raspberry, Strawberry, A:e., see. 
Foilugal Qnuice trees, standards, extra siz«, each. ...m 00 
do. do. quenouiUe, do. .... 1 00 

Angers, (irae,) extra 1 00 

Trees of the usual site SO 

Also, Fean ou Quince, and Apple on Paradise stocks, fiir dwarf 



The stock of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., is very large ; and 
^(aantities to dealers, or planters on a large scale, will be furnished 
at greatly reduced rales. 

Hedge Plante. 

A large stock of Buckthorn, and Osage Orange plants. 

Also, a large stock of Rhubarb and Asparagus roots. 

The entire stock has been propagated under the persona] super- 
vision of A. Saitu whose long connection with this eatablishmem is 
aome guarantee, irom the repSotation it has gained, (and the present 
proprietors are determined to merit,) as to the genuineness and ac- 
curacy of the present stock. 

Orders respectAiUy solieitsd, and will reeeive prompt attention, 
which will be carelblly packed and shipped to any part of the Un- 
ion or Europe. 

Catalogues furnished gratis to post-paid applicants. 

Feb. 1, 18flO-3t. A. SAUL h CO. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

BT. DSEBTy MILLBB AND CO., AVBUKN. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, 

BY J. J. THOMAS, 
/CONTAINING directions for the Propantion and Culture of 
^^ Fruit Trees, in the Nursery, Orchard, ana Garden, with Descrip- 
tions of the principal American and Foreign Varieties cultivated m 
the United States. With 300 accurate illustrations. One velame of 
orer 400 pages, IS mo. Price 91. 

A cheaper, but equally valuable hock with Downing^s was want- 
ed by the great mass. Just such a work has Mr. Thomas given na. 
We consider K an invaluable addition to our agricultural libraries. 
VToei Grromr. 

We wedict for it a very ra^ sale ; it should be in the hands of 
•very nruit grower, and especially every nurseryman. It is a very 
cheap book for its price.--Oh«9 CvUivator. 

It IS a most valuable work to all engaged in the culture oi fruit 
trees.«-C7ftea Herald. 

It is a book of great value. Omu $ M Fmmur. 

Among all the writen on fruits, we do not know €>( one who is 
Mr. Thomas* superior, if his eqiul, in condensing important matter. 
He rets right at the pith of the thing— he gives vou that which you 
wish to know at onee ; stripped of all useless talk and twatile. No 
man has a keener eye for the best ways of doing things. Hence we 
always look into his writings with the aasarancc that we shall find 
something new, oi some improvements on the old ; and we are sel- 
dom disappointed. This book is no exception. It is ftiU. There is 
no vacant space in it. It is like a fresh egg— ell good, and packed 
to the shell full.— PraarM Famur. Jan. 1, 18S0 3i. 



E 



Hone Powers aad Threnhinff JMachines. 



PI^NT, No. 30 Cedar Street, New- York, Agent for the Pro- 

* prietor. for making and selling the ^* Warren " Improved Two 

and Four HoNe Powers and Threshers. Also, '* Trimbles." 

Price of the " Warren " Two Hone Power and Thresher, only 980 

do do Four do do do $110 

Price of the " Trimble** Two Horse Power, (without Thresher,) 900 

do *'Warren*' do do do do 960 

do do Four do do do 979 

Bands, from 94^ to 96. 

niese laUtt ImprofMd Threahera and Powers give univenal satls- 
Ihetion, and are deemed far superior to any othen known heretofore 
for any dung like their eoat. 
Cash Orders filled promptly. 

N. B. FURCJSASrm f COMMISSION AaSffCY, 
The undersigned also continues the business of the laie E. Plant 
it S. Plant, (E. Plant ft Co.,) of Pttrehasfaig for Orders, on Credit or 
for Cash, Dry Goods, Grocenea, Hardware, &c., *c., for a commia- 
aion of 8} per cent. Produce, such as Su^ar, Cotton, Tobacco, Pel- 
tries, Ac, also reeeivsd and sold on Comminjoa. E. PLANT, 
Deo. 1, IStt-HBl. No. » Cedar 9l New-Toilb 



Seeds fo Spin^ Sowing and Planting* 

fifkil bushels of superior Black Sea Wheat, pure, havmg been bat 
OMV one »ear raised in the States. 

150 bushels of Clump wheat, a new article of spring wheat, of 
large berry, and said to be a good yiclder, and is mnca grown ia 
Canada. 

150 bushels of Italian Spring Wheat. 

100 buateis of Spring Rye. 
79 bushels of very superior Rmim Com Seed. 

A large supply of choice Clover and Timothy seed, a tow pricea, 
at wholesale or retail. 

Garden and Field Peas, any quantity. 

A fresh lot of Garden Seeds^ wholesale or retaO. « 

For sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Storey 
No. 909 ft 371 Broadway. Feb. I, 1850. H. L. EMERY. 

LovisTille (Kj.) Seed and Agricmtaral Store. 

THE subscriber offers for sale, 
1000 bushels Kentucky Blue Grass seed 
000 " Red Top, " 

900 •* OrchfiidGrasB, •* 

aOO •* Prime Timothy •« 

500 " " RedClover ** 

aoo ** Hemp ** 

100 " MiUet ** 

100 *< Buckwheat •" 

Also, Lucerne and Whito Clover. 

90,000 papen Garden Seeds, assorted, and aU varieties of Oaidsa 
SeecU by the pound. 

50,000 Fxuit Trees, consisting chiefly of Apple, Peaoh, Piear, 
Cherry and Quince. 

Also. Grape Yuies, Aq>aragus roots, Strawbervy plants, ftc, fto.. 
from tne nurseries of L. Young, H. P. Bsrram ft Co., Jas. Okr, aaa 
G. G. Hikes of this viciuitjr. 

He also keeps every variety of Agricultural and Horticnltural la- 
plsmenls on band, and will be bap|>y to fill orders (accompanied vrisck 
cash or satisfactory reference) firom all parts, of the United Statea. 
Feb. 1— gt. A. G. MUNN. 

Trees I Trees I ! Trees III 

"POR SAIJS, at Mount Ida Nursery, Troy, N. Y^ a choice varie- 
-^ ty of Fruit Trees, comprising Apples, Pearsy Peaches, Plums, 
and Cherries, of the most apiHx>ved kinds — ^the greater |Mrt of thena 
worked flt>m bearing trees, and all of them by the subscriber — there- 
fore he can recommend them with confidence. He would also wuf 
to those that have not had the experience, that trees brouglu from 
the South (if they do live) do not grow as thrlAy for a number of 
years, as those raised in a Northern latitude, which many penona 
can prove firom experience. He also pays particular attention totha . 
transplautiug ^ his trees so ss to have them well rooted. 

Also, a good variety of Shade Trees, comriaiing of Scotch Elm, 
Sycamore, Linden, Horse Chestnut, Mountain Ash, Evergreen 
Privet for Hedges, China and Haidy Roses, ftc, ftc. 
Catalogues and other information can be iiad of the Nnrseiyman, 
Feb. 1— 6ms. JOSEPH CALDWELL. 

r r- - - I I — - "^~* 

Kinderhook Nurseries. 

rpHE proprietor begs leave to infwm his patrons and the public m 
-"> general, that his stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, ^e,f 
For itprinif planting, is larg^ and thrifty, and embraces all of ^e best 
varieties introduce in this country, of Apples, Pears, Plums, Chei^ 
ries. Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Gr^ Vines, Goosebenki^ 
Cunants, Strawberries, ftc. 

Jilso, Hedge Plants. 

A large lot of BncKthom Plants, Locust, Privet, Box, ftc. As- 
paragus roots. Rhubarb. 

Oraers resmictfully solicited, and will receive prompt attentioB. 
Articles will oe carefully packed and shipped to any part of the ooua- 
try. 

Catalogues furnished gratis to post paid apdicanls. 

Kinderhook, Feb. 1, 19S0-8t. H. SNYDER. 

Wanted. 

A YOUNG man with a small fomily to take charge of a mnaaiy, 
■"' who has some knowledge of fanning, and is thoroughly np* 
quainted with the propagation of Fruit Trees. 

He must be well recommended as a man of integrity, and to ha 
moral and temperate in his habits. None .other need amily. 

RVFus wmrriER. 

Chic kopee, flitm., Feb. 1, I flflO — 3 l 

Highland Ifaraeries, Newbvrgh* If« T* 

Lati A. J, Downing f Co. 

on i\{\n Apple Trees of the most approved varieties, for sal«, 
^\jy\j\I\j ior«3tfm «««, from 8 to 19 ft. high, and 3 to 5 yeai? 
growth,) at tao per hundred. 

Persons wanting trees to sell again, will foe deah liberally with. 

Feb. 1, laso--^ A. SAUL ft Ca 

Take Notice* 

•ytiKEE Months Extra Pay and One Hundred and Sixty Acres oT 
*■ Land will be procured for all who enlisted for five years, or do- 
ring the war of 1813, and for all, including Volunteers who served 
in Mexico, and for the heirs of aU who have died in the servicet. 

Information will be given to relatives, Free of Charge, by writing 
to G. F. LEWIS, Detroit, Michigan, (postage jjiaid.) 

Those who do nof know what became of their Irieuda, write whea 
and where they joined the army Feb. 1— 3t^ 
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BtockSy Scions, ETer^reens, Strawberry Plaats, Ac* 

11 M. WATSON oflen for «&!« at the OU COmp Nmmw, Plt- 
■''* MOUTH, Mau.^ Stocks of Fruit Trees of fint rate quality, aoit- 
able for springy frafumr and budding' in the cominr mmmer, at the 
annexed prices per ICOO. Apple, 1 year, strong, $6 ; 3 years, trans- 
ptanied. tlO— Pear, 1 year, 96] 9 years, fl5', 8 yean, transplanted 
ta^Plam, a years, SIS— Cherry, 9 yean, $19; 3 years tranMtont- 
•d, Sl$--Qaince, large and ftue, 918 ,* 1 year, strong, $19— Maha^ 
lelt, strong, tas— Paradised, strong, 896— «t Jean, (owarfer) fS per 
100. Ash, Maple, Labnrnnin. Lime, SpanishCheetnat, Poplar, Moun- 
tain Ash, £lm, Alder, ho.j Ac, 4 feet, at $3 to f6 per 100. Arbor 
ViUB, Norway Spruce, Scotch Fir, Balsam Fir, Silver Fir, Larch, 
Red Cedar, 1 to 9 feet, 85 lo tlO per 100. 

SCIONS. Apple scions, (fine sorts) 81^ per 100. Paradise cm- 
lings 88 per 1000. Scions ef the finest sorts of near ef esuUi^ed 
reputation (say 30 sorts,) and of other fruits, 88 per 100, 81ff par 



STRAWBERRIES. BarHs New Pine, 84 per 100 ; Boston Pine, 




89; WUey'sbeediing, 83 ; White wood, il ;-^ eems to 81 per 
dosen. 

Also, Dwarf and Standard Pears, select Shade Trees, Shrubs and 
Climbers ; Weeping Trees for laMnis, Roses, Phloxes, Verbenas, 
Chijsaathemiuns, and other fine plants for masses, at low priees, er 
which a prieed list will be sent, post paid, on application. 

Also, Pear seed of prime quaility. 

Peb.l, 18S0. ' 



Ifew Scarlet TerbeBS— Robinson's Defiance* 

J. M. THORBURN h CO., 15 John strwt, Ntw^Totk, 

IT AVE now ready for deliyery. strong plants of the abore splendid 
•^-^ Verbena, the finest in England^ Irom whence they obtained it 
last June, tally testing its qualitv during the vumroer. The bloom is 
of the most yirid scaBet, with fine foliage, and so far from being in- 
jured by the heat of the sun, was rather improved, and continued a 
mass Of flowers, nundly covering the ground, while most others 
were destroyed liy the neat, nor ceased to flower in proftisioa till 
checked by frost at the end of October^-«Aer ^n^ch, beiiur taken up 
and removed into the greenhouse, flowered away till December, 
and is now (January 91) fully out for a long succession of bloom. — 
It may be seen in perfection very soon by any one who will take the 
trouble to visit Astoria. 

TxsTiMoiriAi,s.— CfaivtoMr*« Ckiwntefe, (Dr. Lindley,) Aug. 98.— 
** Robinson's Defiance"^ is a most brilliant flower— fine in fwm said 
ft good irnsflcir hrst of its fflass. 

Oanim«r*« Jamnalj Sept. 4.—" Robinson*s Defiance '*— beautiAil 
variety — form goo d s egm ents of the corolla broad, firm in sub- 
Aance and fla(--color, a brilliant scariei— habit of toe plant good, 
and a free bloomer. 

TkeGttrdmtr, Sept. 18.— " Robinson's Defiance" is a superior 
variety, the petids are stout, the flower and truss large and weU 
formed— color, a clear vivM scarlet— the plaitt is a strong and free 
f r o w er, with a fine foliage and superior habiv— we have not seen its 
•qual. 

It received first class certificates and the highest commendation at 
the following uchibitions— " Royal South London," Sept. 15— 
*« Sloogh," Sept 91—" Norwich,^' SepL 93—" Metropolitan," Sept 
98--«ind tiie " Chelsea Society." 

The habit of the plant is eauatty adapted for potting or bed cul- 
tnre, being short Jointed with remarkably fine foliage, and a fnt 
bloomer. A large Italian vase filled with it at Astoria last summer. 
WHS the most striking ot^ect in the garden, and was sdored by all 
nrdeners and amateurs who observed it It was first sent out in 
England in the Spring of 1848 at 7s Od sterling per plant, but was 
■ol successfully impcrted here till last season. 

A good stock of Uiis beautiful Verbena, (leommlscl to atutotr des- 
srqMMm,) being now ready to send out, orders will be promptly exe- 
ented with strong healthy plants at 50 cents each— 85 per dozen — 
six at same rate — with a liberal discount lo the trade when a dozen 
or more are ordered. 

Also the following additional new Verbenas, from England : 

Ahacbbon— lorge bright rose, good habit and fine lolii^, free 
bloomer and close set, pretty eye. 

BAmxxxn— scarlet eriniflon, good spreading habit and proAise 
bloomer. 

Rosy Mokn— light rosy crimson, large compact truss, good eye 
and free bloomer— a beautifU variety. 

Satslxjtb — orange scarlet, exquisite form and trailing habit, well 
ftdanted for large pan pots or v as e s foliage soft, senuted, and of a 
fealnery stvle, extra fine— 50 cents each— or if the set of /our is or- 
dered. 81.50— have been proved a seaaon, and fully answer deserip- 
tion. 

The following approved older sorts, 81.50 per dozen— Beautv Su- 
preme, Flambeau, Fireball, Major Ringgold, Mestosa, Mary Anne. 
Othello, Polk. Queen, Roseum Eiegans, Smith's Blue Bomiet, and 
others well aoapted fix bedding out or in patches. 

PETUNIAS— Hebe. FJizaTSeauty of Yorkville, Duke of Bedfoid 
and oUier good sorts — 89 per dozen. 

DAHLIAS in dry roots— all the prise sortsezhibited at Castle Oar- 
den last October— 86 to 816 per docen. 

QT" Planis of the neW Verbenas can readily be sent by mail ; by 
dmktiig off the soil a half dozen will not weif^ over an ounce ; by 
fanmeoMile pottinr ou arrival and trifling care, will recruit in three or 
four days and be m advance and superior condition for turning out 
in the month of May— of oooiae, laneh earlier, faMher sowth. 

Feb. 1, 1850— 9t 



The American Fowl Breeder, 

A New amd Vaimabk book, 

rtONTAININO Aill informaiion on Breeding, Rearing, Dii 
^^ and Management of 

Domettie Poultry, 
And inn r ucti o ns concerning the choice of pure Slock, Crtissbg, Ca- 
ponising. Ice, ^c, WITH SNGRAYims. By an association el 
Practical Breeders. 

The above valuaUe work is Joit published by John P. Jewett ft 
Co., CornhtU, Boston, and it is oflhred at the extremely low priee cT 
2\omii^M Csius per copy, to bring it within the means of evary 
man mlerested in Poultry. 

iyW€ want 100 Good Faithful JgtntijUJA 

To sell this work in every eoonty in New Englaaid, New-Terk 
Pennsylvania and the West, in connection with 

Cole's Jtmtriean Fruit Book. 

AND 
Cole's Jlmerican Veterinarian. 

Active and intelligent men can make money at the business. 
Address, post paid, the publiriiers. 

JOHN P. JEWETT k, CO*, 

Comhill, BostoiL 
P. S. The Ameriean Fovri Breeder is done up with thin coven 
and can be sent by mall to any part of the countrv. Any persor 
sendinca quarter of a dollar by mail, put paid, shall receive a copy 

Feb. 1— ai. 

SeedliBfs. 

"DEAR, Plum, Cherry, Quince^ Apples, Horsechestnut, Motmtain 
-^ Ash, and Buckthorn Seedlings for sale. Also seed of the 
above kinds of trees. Everv variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, and grafts of the celebrated Virgalieu Pear of Geneva. 
For sale at the Geneva Nursery, by 

W. 6 VERPLANCK. 
Geneva, Nov. 1.— Ot.* 

Agricvltnral Warehouse and Seed Store* 

No. 107 Water street^ (near F«<f<M,) New-York. 

rpHB subscribers would respectfully invite the attention of planten 
*■ and dealers in Agricultural and Hnrticultnral Implemems, Garden 
and Field Seeds, Ac, &c., to their large and varied assortment of 
Garden and Field to<4s, &c., which they are sf.Uing at the very low- 
est rates that they can be procured in the Unitea States. Persons 
living at a distance can obtain an *' illustrated " Catalogue, contain- 
ing a list of prices, on application by letter, post-paid. Tliose order- 




which 
lighesl 

premiums : — Wheeler's Railway Home Power,'Fhreshiiig Machines 
and Separators, Grani^s Panning Mills, of six diflereiit sizes, for 
Rice as well as Grain ; Mayher's do.; Hovey's Spiral Hay, Straw 
and Stalk Cutters; Smitli's Smut Machines and Buckwheat Clean- 
ers; Beal'sConi and Cob Crushers, for Feed, horse power,* Sin- 
clair's Com and Cob Crushers, for hand or power ; Sinclair's Hay, 
Straw and Stalk Cutters, hana oi hone power; Greene's Hay Cut- 
ters, 19, 18 and 94 knifos : Majrher's Hay and Straw Cutters, 8, 10, 
19^ 15, and 18 knifes ; >Vneeler's Stalk or Cane Cotter, Power Miu 
chme; Mayher& Co.'s Com Shellers, single and double-bsind or 
power ; Burrall'sCora Shellera and Sep ur ators; Warren's do., wood 
and iron; Smith's Com Sbeller and Separator, (power,) 19U0 Bush- 
els per day ; Virginia do. do., hand or power, 000 to 8^ bushels per 
day; Siiicluii's do. do. and Hnsker, power; Whitman's Hona 
Power, Threshing Machine and Cleaners ; Tspltns' H<nse Powers ; 
Mayher's do. do.; Emery's Threshing Maduiies^one aiid4wo hone 
power ; Emery's Seed Showers or Corn Planters ; Emery's Saw Mill ; 
Emery's Centrifugal Chums; Tliermometer Chnnis, of different si- 
zes; CyliiidricBl Cnuras ; Atmospheric Churns: Self- Acting Cheese. 
Presses ; Hay Presses ; Bachelor's Com Planter: Seed Sowais of 
diflereni kinds : Bark Mills: Cider Milk ; Paint Mills ; Coffee Mills; 
Corn Mills ; FitzgeraM's Flooring Mills ; PreutisB and Pttfes' Flour* 
ing Mills, Burr Stone ; Mayher h Co.'s Eagle Improvd Polished 
Plows, of diftrent sisss sad patterns; Woroester do {Mayher A; 
Co.'s common do.; Freeborn doj Prouty and Mear's Plows of all 
kinds Center Draught ; Sub Soil Plows of diflhreat knids and sizes { 
Side-Hill do ; DouUe MouMboaid do.: Cultivators, Stedl and Cast- 
iron teeth I Oeddes' Harrows ; Ox itckoa and Bows ; Single and 
Double Wiflletrees; Ox Scrapers, of Wood and Iron, large and 
small ; Ox Carts: Farm Wagans ; Mule Carts ; Wheelbarrows; 
Canal Barrows ; Field and Garden Rollers. Iron and Wood : Wheat 
Drills: Reaping Machines; Mowing MachitBes; Rice fullers; 
Store Trucks ; Ground Augers ; Ox-k^ and Trace Chains; Pickax- 
es; Grab Hoes; Rakes, Scythe Sneaths, Grain Cradles, Crow-Bars, 
&o., &e. In Act] we have every thing warned for Farming purpo- 
ses, got up in the nest manner, s^le, workmanship, and of the very 
best material, of all the latest unprovements. We have also for sale 
a large qaantitv of the best Seed and Spriov Wheat, Oats, Corn, 
Barley, Rye, Peas, Beans, Turnip, Cabbage, Bieet, Carrot, Parsnip, 
Onion, Radish, Asparans, Clover and Grass Seed, raised express- 
ly for us, and warrantee fresh— « very superior srtieie. We also 
have a large quamity of Guano, Bone Dust, lime, Plaster and other 
Fertflizers on hand, Ornamental and Frah Trees. Shrabs, A:e., ct 
the best quality, Airoished to order. Also, Wire Cfloth, of all kinds: 
Castinta do.. Steam Bnghies, Sugar Mills. Saw Mills, Shhigle ana 
Brick Machines, togetner with Force. Cistem, WeU, and othei 
Pumps. JOHN MAYHER k, CO., 

Feb. 1, ISSO-Hf No. 107 Water street, New-York. 
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IS published in London, oo Mondays in time for post, with the latest 
market prices of Corn, Meat, CatUe, Seeds, and Money, and is the 
very best weekly Review and Family Newspaper in England, as 
well as the acknowledged highest authority in all matters connected 
with Horticulture. Price 6s. 6d. per qnarter in advance. 
Address GEO. GLENNY, 

Match 1— 3t 420 Strand, London; 

Bloodgood NarserieA, 

FhuAtiig, L. I. nmr New-Terk. 
KING A RIPLEY, PROPRIETORS, 

OFFER tot sale every variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Evercreens, Flowennfr Shrubs, Grape Vines, Hedge Plants, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Ac. 

We have 20^000 Peach Trees, of one, two and three years growth, 
and our Fruit TrBSS generally, are of Jergw nx« and tkrifty. 

Okders sent to ns at Flushing, or 244 Peari St., New- York, (where 
Catalogues may be obtained gratis,) wiU receive immediate atten- 
Ikm. and the trees packed wi& mnch eare for transportation. 
Mareh 1, 180O-lt. 

Hamlltoa Nartery. 

THE proprietor 4»f this establlabnaat oonfines himself wholly to the 
pronagatioa of hardy Fruil Trees, all of which have been oU 
tained nom the most rsliaUe sources, or em from bearing trees of 
weU known varieties. ■ About sixty varieties of Plums and a Urge 
qnantily of ike Apples have been iiroved on hii own grounds; and 
all are cultivated with his own hands asnsted by his son. who is soon 
to asnimiT a psnooal iaterea in the business. And all the cutting of 
biMlser gralta, mii the labelling of TVecawith the oversight of tak- 
liw np rad paddng beiaf done oy him in psfssn, he feels confident 
of bemg abie togive as good satisteotion as lo correctness, aa can 
be given by any other mrsary. The stock of Apples and Plans ii 
hrfs and embraces iinmsfons varietisa, so that ihs fruit grower and 
amateur Hortiealtarisl can eneh be snpfiied. 
A liberal diseount !• mmerymen and dealan u Ttesiw 
Soailing Stocks ef Anplaa and Flams Jbrsalew 

-Oea. O. Skappard. 1451laidaiiL«ia, N«W;Yofk ; H. L. 
HonasMa, PiL; ani Wtt. J. ^ . 

^^isiag«iiitoaa,«apa*i. _ 

^riXRLBS HAMILTON. 
N.T., Manhl— U 




Tq Frait Growers* 

THE subscriber cultivates at his varioos nurseries, and has for sale 
at his reakiettce, Mu$tit St., JissBtairy, Matt., all the choice varie- 
ties of the 

Pear, Apple, P/tfm, Cherry, Peach, and othtr 

Fruit Trees, Ma^pberriee, Ooottberriee, 

Currants, Grape Vines, Strawberries, 

Asparagus R^ots, ifc. 

Abo, several thousand Pear Trees oo the qnfaiee, 1, fl; 3, 4, and ff 
years from the bud. 

PartieulaT attention paid to the cultivation fsf the FMAR ; persom 
wishing extra sixed trees, or 3Wer on Oniiiot Btocka in a otarimg 
stole, will please call at the nurseries, ana make their own s ele c tion. 

Bntklhotm for Hedgfit^ One, Two and Three Years OM. 

Omanmnm IVecs, Shrubs, Roses, Herba ce ons Plants, FmenlM^ 
Ac. 

SeiMs of aH the varieties of the Pear, ct cslabliriied lepntatSoi^ 
and also of other ftvtts. 

The whole for sale at the maik«t pric e. 

SAMUEL WAIJCER, 

March 1, 18G0^2t Rozbury, 



Narwry pf J. J. Thoaias 



Maeedom, Wayn$ Co., if. 7. 

TTHIS nursery now contains many thousand fine trees, of laigc^ 
■*■ handsome and thrifty growth, consistiag of Apples, Peuui 
Cherrie s. Peaches. Apricou, ftc, ana the smaller Cndts, of the beat 
stanOard sorts, ana most of the finest new varieties ; O^w off csasi 
they have been pnpagaUd for taU after beimg l/korp«gMjr promd m 
b$earing.^Oii 

The collection of APPLES, u wais t s of many thousand lai^ tttm. 
mostly 7 10 feet high, embraces the finest standard vaiietiss, ana 
nearly all the valuable new sorts. 

When purchasers desire, selections of the best for allbrding a it- 
gular succession of flrnit throughout the season, vrfll be made by the 
prt^rietor. 

A carefully assorted coUectkm of hardy ornamental trees, iliruba, 
and herliaceotts peretuiial plants, will be Amiished at very modefUM 
prices. 

Trees for canal and railroad conveyance, will be well packed &t 
bundles, enclosed in strong mats, with the roots nradded and encased 
in wet moss, so as perfbcify to praclode all danger of iiqnry. 

All communications, post-paid, to be directed Maeedou, Wayne 
Co., N. Y. 

QIT^The jiroprietor, wishing to make some alteratiott In his giuui i di 
now occupied with a fine growth of targe sixed aj^e trees, wiO fur- 
nish a good selection, chosen mosilv by himself, o( summer, amnmn, 
and winter fruit, of the finest standard varieties, afSlO ner ktnufrwf, 
without charge fbr packing, where the ordera, with remittances, are 
received befiwe the firM or 4 mo. (April) next. Also. Cktnjf tna, 9 
or 10 feet high, suitable ft>r planting avenues, of the finest knids only, 
selected by Uie proprietor, at 925 per 100. 

March 1— It. 

Frait Trees fbr Saleb 

THE sobseriber offers fhait trees at very reduced prices. Having 
a larre slock of the following kinds on hand, he wiU sell Apple 
trees at el2 per hundred. 

Cherry Trees. MSper hundred, 
Frost Gi^e Plum Trees, 920 to 890 per hundred. 
Eariy Golden Apricot trees, from one to four years okl (on penA 
stock) from t8 to 915 per hundred ; (on plum slock,) 90 cents. Al 
the above trees are simKNh and healthy, 
knbella Grape Vines, 1 year old, $7 per hundred. 

2 do 910 do. 
3 and 4 do 912 do. 
3 years oM, tramplanted, 914 do. 

The vines have all been aHimally cut to the ground, aad have iae 
roots for plantti^. 

Also, afewthousandFirTreea,fhRnlto3fieetUgk,at8 eeeUpT 
foot. 
All other trees sold as low as at any odier nursery. 
FMhkiU Landing, March 1, ISSO—lt CHARUSB DUBOIS. 
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f^altare and MannbctaM of Flax. 

It it doabtiesi known to moat of our reader! that 
Aaz u l&Tgeljr caltiTBted in some parti of tho coqd- 
ti7, wholly foe th* Msd, the dklk* being ihrown 
swaif. Js loniB of tfae noh diitriota ot Ohio, pnrli- 
Bolarl; in the Uiasii Vallej, thi* branob of agriaal- 
tare is oarTkod oa to ■ great aiteol. A oorrespsnd- 
•at of tbe Ohio Dollar Stmtetnan gives an inlereit- 
(Bg aooouat of the flax anllore of that eeotion, witb 
■one Talaabie ■ogf^itioiu in regard to tbe vanafao- 
tore of flax. He itates the average yield at seed 
*t tan boahela per aore, though in (oine io>taac«a it 
r«aohea fifteen biuhela. The ordinary prioe per 
botbel >■ Dajton, where the seed ii prinoipallj cold 
•nd the oil extracted from it, ii eighty cent* to a 
dollar; but laat year, owing to icarcity, tfae price 
raagad from a dollar and tan ceote to a dollar and 
forty cants per buihel, of S2 poands. The aingant 
of seed worked up in the city of Serton annually, 
is pot down at 150,000 bushels. There are five 
milla, whieh, altogether, Dse ten hydroslalic prss- 
•*«, sons of them having a power of 1,000 tons 
aaob. The «il is prjnaipslly seat to Ciaoinaati and 

.tbeooe to Naw-Xork,. and the oil-cake ia exported 
to Elngland, whpre it bringi (40 to (50 per ton, and 
ia used for fatting cattle .and iheep. 

Tb« income which the orop afibids per aore, after 
paying all expenses, ii given as S3. Tbi* mast be 
eoBsidsred a snail araoont, though some additional 
aredit may be allowed the crop from the fact, as &ta- 

-ted, that the farmers are able la obtain " a much 
larger retnrn of wheat, to be sown after flax, than 
■s»d to be harvested when that crop followed in 
•Doeessioa after aorn, or even summer fallow." The 
writer suggests that a system may be adopted by 
which the profits of tba orop may be greatly io- 
oreased. The quantity of seed, he thinks, may be 
broaght up to 30 bushels per acre, and four to five 
hnndred pounds of fibre may be obtained in addition 
— the seed to average ninety oents to a dollar per 
bushel, and tbe fibre eight to ten cents per pound. 
Tbe following axlraols denote the writer's views in 
regard to the proper course to obtain these results: 
To obtain so large a return of fibre and seed, an 
improved system of cultivation and rotation of orops 
will have to be put in practice. What tbis system 
U, I shall presently explain. Flax requires a rioh 
Boil, one that is oalonlaled to produoe an abundant 
yield of straw j and the subsoil within from eight to 
twelve ioohes of the surfaoe, should he clay. This, 
however, is not absolutely necessary, but a strong 
fibre, and an abundant yield of seed, are not so like- 
ly to be obtained from a sandy soil, or where it it 
Kinoipally composed of vegetabia remains to tbe 
plh of from one to two leet, a« where the clay 
eoroes within from six to ten inchea of the surface. 
The soil for fiax rikould be plowed in the autumn to 



•he depth af from eight ta ten inches, and in the 
spring it should he Bgaia plowed, harrowed aad 
rolled before the seed is soitb. Instead of sewing 
from throe ta lonr bushels per aore, not more tbaA 
two should be sown. The perivd for sowing th* 
Boed shooM iovariabty be gevemed by the following 
simple rule, that has, in nil oeunUies where Oax ia 
exteesivetr grown, been loand tio give a large re- 
turn, even in adverse year*. As soon as the indi< 
geaoos forest trees begin ta put out their leaves, tha 
sowing offlai riuttdd ba ooniiaeno«l, aod ths entir« 
operation should be oompleted by the time that the 
leaves are fully out. The aeed should be ooverad 
very lightly, and as soon a* the ptauts are above 
fCroand, a top-dressing of one bushel of salt, t>u» 
bushel of plaster af Paris or gypsum, and two ot 
oomBHm faoase ashes to be sown broadaast, will se- 

1, altb 
he very atlverse (or the flax e 
Jaly, the crop wiU be ready to be pulled, and this 
operation will reqnire a Urge (brae of hands, if the 
orop be large, to secure its being done at tbe pro- 
per season. As soon as the straw begins to get 
yellow, and whilst the eapsules or seed balls l^ave 
yet a light green ealor, the buiiness of pulling the 
orop should be oommeueed, and as soon as preoti- 
cable after that period, the entire crop should be 
pulled. By early pulling, thesesd will have a bright 
appearance, and the straw will have sn uniform oo- 
lor and texture, ajid be wotth at least twenty-five 
per eent. mora for mauufseturiBg pnrposee, than if 
pulled wbsD ripe. Flax maybe pulled in the neigh- 
borhood af large towns, where redundancy of labor 
of the right description, ean niually be h»d for $3 
per aere, inoludiag board, lodging, Ito. ; and in a 
densely popnlated neighborhaad some distanee from 
town for $3Ji0 per acre; which of oourse. would in- 
alud» biadlag aad shocking. This expease may he 
oonsiderabty raduoed byasutg a maebiae far pulling 
fla«, that was invented at the village ef Weterloe, 
Seaeoa county, New-York. This machiae, by the 
aid of one hone, a man and a boy, will pull from 
three to four aores per day, perforBung the work, if 
tbe orop stands up tolerably wall, with as moeb 
neatness as though it waa doue by hand. 

As soon as the straw beoomes cuied, it shoald be 
drawn to the bam to be threshed, which labor will 
require to be performed with tbe flail- The next 
process is water or dew-rottjng) then follows the 
breaking and sontching, the latter of whieh finaUj 
prepares the fibre for market. Much skill is required 
to properly rot, break and aauleh flax, but like all 
other branches of industry, it may be mastered, pio- 
vided those who eagage in it are determined to over- 
eiime all diflloulties. Competent hands may he had, 
consisting of experieneed flax dresssri who ha«a eCBJ- 
grated tnm the Sax-growing ooantries of Koropa ia 
order to improve their -ooBditian, and those who bb- 
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gaga exteniiTelj in the growth of this crop, should 
saoore the services of men who nnderstand the bast- 
Bess in all its branches. The day has passed when 
fiaz can be sacoessfolly broken and scutched bj hand 
labor. Breakers and scutchers to be driven by steam 
or water power, are the only means that are no^ 
thought practicable to manage flax so as to make lin- 
en goods sufficiently cheap to oompete with cottons, 
liaohinery can be had that will not cost beyond $400, 
which will clean in a proper manner from 600 to 600 
lbs. of clean scutched flax per day, at an average 
eost, including the expense of rotting, of not more 
than two cents per lb . for clean scutched flax . Great 
improvements have been made in Ireland, in Scotland 
and in some portions of the United States, in the ma- 
chinery for the preparation of flax for market ; and 
those who may extensively engage in the business, 
would do well to make themselves acquainted with 
those improrements, and employ such as have been 
found the most economical and efficient. 

The annual importation of all descriptions of 
flaxen goods in our eonntry, cannot be much less 
than $10,000,000, and the high duty that is levied 
upon goods of this description, the exchange be- 
tween £urope and this oonntry, the cost of trans- 
portation, &c., afford a guarantee of the most sub- 
stantial kind, for the profitable prosecution of the 
linen business. Machinery for some years past has 
been in successful operation in Scotland, in the north 
of Ireland, and in Leeds, England, for the spinning 
and weaving of flax goods, which turns out linen 
fabrics of the finest staple at nearly as low rates as 
what it costs to manufacture cotton goods. In 
Massachusetts, and in Peterson, N. J., similar ma- 
ehinery has been for some time employed in exten- 
sive linen and shoe thread establishments, and the 
prospect now is, if the farmers will only come up to 
the work as they might do by employing more skill 
in their business, that the United States before long 
will be as independent of other countries for linens, 
as they have nearly become in cotton and woolen 
goods. 

The value of a good quality of flax in England, 
may be fairly quoted at from $150 to $300 per ton, 
at which price it might be sent to that market from 
Ohio, nettiog a fair profit to the grower, if machi- 
nery of the most improved description and skilful 
laborers be employed in prosecuting the business. 
The annual importation of flax and flax seed into 
Great Britain for the past ten years, has cost $60,- 
000,000, and not a fraction of that money finds its 
way into the hands of the farmers of the United 
States. But what makes this matter still worse, a 
considerable portion of this flax is manufactured, 
on which the British manufacturer makes a large 
profit ; it is then shipped to our country, % high duty 
is paid at the port of entrance ; it is then sold at a 
considerable higher profit than if it were manufac- 
tured here. To place this great interest on its true 
and legitimate basis, we, as a people, must become 
not only the producers, but the manufacturers of 
linen fabrics, threads and twines; and by availing 
ourselves of the improvements effected in other coun- 
tries, where the growth and manufacture of flax is 
a leading braneh of agricultural and mechanical 
industry, it will be found to be productive of the 
most important results to the inhabitants of this 
State. 

I am highly gratified in being able to inform you 
that a beginning, for the first time, has been made 
in this city, in the manufacture of flax goods, which 
affords the strongest evidence that an entire revolu- 
tion will shortly he made in the business of flax 
growing in Montgomery county. The establish- 



ment is owned and conducted by Messrs. McCann, 
Carnegie 8c Co., who have embarked some $16,000 
in it, employing the most improved Scotch machine- 
ry, and also Scotch spinners and weavers. The 
firm purchase the flax straw of the farmers, paying 
for it at the rate of $7 to $10 per ton, according to 
quality and rot, break and scutch it themselves. 
The breaking and scutching apparatus are construc- 
ted on a plan very different from those in general 
use, which are driven by water power, performing 
the work with greater despatch and efficiency than 
any machinery for that purpose that has been intro- 
duced into this ir ester n country. The tow made by 
the scutchers is^' manufactured at present into a 
strong and even carpet thread, and the dean aeoteh* 
ed flax is manufactured into twines, Sec., all of 
which will be sent to the Boston market. 



The Flax Rnst— (Pacdnto IJmL) 
Kt AMA nren, x. s. 
In connection with the preceding article, we hava 
thought it proper to give the following remarksj 
written for the forthcoming volume of the N. T. 
State Ag. Society's Trantactions^in reference to a 
malady which has in some instances proved very in- 
jurious to the flax plant, and a considerable hia- 
dranoe to its oultivation.— Eds. 

The disaster of which we are about to speak, ia 
altogether the most baleful of any to which the flax 
crop in Eastern New- York is subject. And yet, ia 
but a single instance do we find any allusion to it, 
in the botanical and agricultural worka which we 
have at hand, though some of these latter profess to 
treat of ** all " the diseases and casualties to which 
this crop is liable. 

In the Transactions of the Society of Arts of the 
State of New-Tork, vol. ii, pp. 186, 187, is a short 
article from the pen of the Hon. Ezra L'Hommediea, 
entitled '' Description of a late disease in flax oa 
Long- Island," in which we are informed that this 
disease first commenced in the town of Bridge- 
hampton, near the east end of that island, about 
the year 1803, and the following year extended eight 
or ten miles further, and within two years thereafter 
was all over the eastern part of the island, " so that 
there is but little flax raised." In 1806, the same 
disease attacked the crops in Pittsfield and Rich- 
mond, Mass. It is described as a small black speck 
about the size of a pin-head, sometimes with a slight 
black streak about half an inch long proceeding 
from it; and this spot, it is stated, comes only upon 
or near the middle of the stalk, and does not make 
its appearance till the flax is pulled and dried. We 
think this description is drawn from specimens in the 
incipient stage of their growth, or else that at that 
early day the disease had not developed itself so far 
as to put on the marks which it now wears. On 
being dressed, the flax-stalk, it ia stated, breaka in 
two where this spot appears; and though the afl*ec- 
tion was popularly regarded as a kind of mildew, 
Mr. L'Hommedieu thinks it more likely that it pro- 
ceeds from the sting of an insect, which lets out 
the sap or juice, and rots the stalk in that part — 
though he had been unable to detect any insect 
which he could regard as producing this wound. 

We proceed to give the facts that are within our 
knowledge, respecting this disease. 

The " flax-rust," as it is termed by our farmera, 
seems to prevail more in some years than in othera. 
In 1846, several fields were badly injured by it. 
The past year, 1849, which was noted for its drouth , 
there was scarcely any of it. Upon one point, oar 
flax-growers generally concur. Whore it does ap- 
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peAr, it ii almost invsrtabljr apon flax growing upon 
hokA that hat been fertilised by artifioiai manaring. 
It woold henee eeem that a rank, luxuriant growth, 
sneh as an andnly rich soil produces, was a promi* 
Bent exciting cause of this maladj. Crops of flax, 
moreover, that are unusually late, seldom escape. 
Qen. McNanghton, of Salem, relates to me a nota- 
ble instance, illustrating this fact. An old resident 
in his neighborhood, though a very worthy citixen, 
was always behind-hand with his work, so that he 
was never known to get his flax sown until some 
time in the month of May ; and he was never known 
to have a crop but what was badly rusted — this dis- 
ease commonly making its access after the patches 
of flax on the adjoining farms had all been pulled. 

It is a little before the flax is gathered, that this 
malady usually makes its appearance. The earlier 
the attack, the greater is the injury. If it does not 
come on until just as the flax is being pulled, it is 
believed that it causes but slight damage. It comes 
in the form of black spots, looking as though a small 
drop of tar or some such substance, had previously 
been put upon the stem, and had spread out into a 
thin pellicle, concreting upon and adhering to the 
surface. If these spots have any difierent appear- 
ance in the incipient stages of their formation, none 
of my informants have observed it. They appear 
mostly upon the upper and branching parts of the 
•talk, but are sometimes scattered along its whole 
length ; and wherever one of these spots appear, it 
rots off and destroys that part of the fibres of the flax 
with which it is in contact. If the spots are only at 
the top of the stalk, the injury is but slight ; but when 
a solitary spot occurs any where near the middle ef 
the stalk, every ^bre with which it is in contact is lost ; 
for the reason that, when the flax comes to be dres- 
sed, as it is held under the knives of the dressing 
machine, the upper part of all those fibres which 
have been cut asunder by the rust-spot, is whipped 
out among the tow ; and when the operator turns 
the handful to dress its opposite end, the remaining 
part of these same fibres is similarly taken away. 
Hence a spot of this mildew reaching half round a 
stalk near its middle, occasions a loss of half the 
fibres in the stalk; and this seems the more lament- 
able, because these wasted fibres are good flax, ex* 
eept the minute portion that was covered by the nut. 
As an example of the loss that is sometimes expe- 
rienced frf»m this cause, the following may be rela- 
ted. Anson CoUins, of Jackeon, in 1846, sowed an 
acre of flax beside his barn, where the soily it is 
evident, would be in a high condition as to fertility. 
It grew finely, and from its thrifty appearance, 
there was no doubt it would have yielded over two 
hundred pounds of dressed flax. But the rust inva- 
ded it, and from this cause alone, forty pounds was 
the entire product of the piece. 

I have had no opportunity of seeing this disease in 
the growing flax. A few specimens of it, however, 
found after much search upon dried flax, are now 
before me. These, I am assured, exhibit perfectly 
tho usual appearance of this disease. The spots 
•re about one-fourth of an inch in length, and reach 
•bout half way around the branches of the stalks 
•• which they occur. They are of a coal-black co- 
lor, their edges well defined and visibly elevated 
above the level of the contiguous bark. A magni- 
fying glass shows that the epidermis or thin outer 
bark is unbroken, but is merely raised up, as it were 
!• a blister, which bas become black and gangrenous. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that tbese specimens 
•re imnmture, and that had the flax stood a few 
dtLjB longer, the epidermis would have been rup- 
tsred. Enough, however, is shown by them to t 



dearly indicate the nature of this disease. It it 
obviously a parasitic fungus of the group Caeoma- 
ccjE, or dust Fungi, of naturalists; and though its 
generic marks cannot be fully seen in these speci- 
mens, I have scarcely any hesitation in referring it 
to the genus Puccinia. In all the points of its his- 
tory as above narrated, the reader will have per- 
ceived a close analogy between this and the common 
grain- rust, (Puecinia graminit of authors,) which 
so frequently attacks our oats, wheat, &c. But this 
flax-rust is evidently a distinct species from the 
grain-rust. All the best authorities discountenance 
the idea that the grain-rust ever-attacks any plants 
except those pertaining to the grain and grass fami- 
lies. That appears, moreover, in the form of long, 
narrow spots, whilst here the spots are brord, ovu, 
and. with rounded, or irregularly sinuated ends. 
The characters herewith adduced are ample for dis. 
tinguishing this species from the grain-rust, and 
from the several other species of blight and mildew 
of which I have any knowledge.* The name Puc- 
cinia Xtnt, literally meaning tht ruit of flax , is 
therefore proposed for this species, and a more de- 
finite description of its structure is reserved, until 
it has been examined in its growing and matured 
state. 

To render this subject more plain to the general 
reader, it may be observed, that the rust«spots on 
flax, as on other plants, are occasioned by clusters 
or tufts of exceedingly minute mushrooms, which 
take root among the fibres of the inner bark, and by 
their growth raise up and distend the epidermis un- 
til it bursts ; whereupon their seeds escape and float 
ofi'in the atmosphere, or settle to the ground. How 
these nearly infinitesimal seeds flnd their way into 
the plant, to there vegetate, is not conclusively as- 
certained. The most plausible supposition appears 
to be, that they are disseminated in the soil, from 
whence they are imbibed by the roots of the plant, 
and are carried upwards by its juices, until they 
reach the appropriate places for them to grow. 
Drawing their nourishment from among the flbres 
of the flax, that portion of these fibres which is thus 
exhausted, withers and decays. Tet if the fungi 
have only commenced growing when the flax is pull- 
ed and dried, their further growth is arrested, and 
the fibres in which they have nestled are then but 
slightly disorganized. 

From the facts that have now been related, it ap- 
pears that the main safeguard against this malady, 
is early sowing upon ground that is not fertile to 
excess, especially from raw animal manures. 

Where, from the vigorous growth of the flax, 
there is reason to fear it may be invaded by the rust, 
as the period for gathering it approaches, it should 
be closely watched, and that part of the field parti- 
cularly examined where the crop is most luxuriant. 
And if it is discovered at any time that this blight 
is making its appearance upon the stalks so as to 
threaten serious injury, the crop should be pulled 
and dried without delay. Thus the loss which is 
otherwise inevitable, maybe averted. There is but 
one consideration that will cause any one to besi* 
tate in adopting this course, and that is the dimin- 
ished amount of seed that is liable to be obtained if 
the crop is prematurely gathered. The rust, how- 
ever, does not commonly make its appearance until 

* How miineroiM sre the kinds of nut, blight, finat, fte., tvhkh 
iaftst the TeMtclioa of this eoontiy, is indleoted bf the fliet, that 
that distingaiibod botanist, the late Rer. h. do Behwtinita, m his 
*' Synopsis of North Amenean Fungi,'* published in the Transae- 
tions or the Amenean Philosophical Soeiety^ vol. iv, pp. 141—^0, 
ennmeraies as known lo ham, Ibrty-tiiro speeies o^ Pveeinia, and a 
yet larger aamber pertainiuv to each of the allied genera, OHrfo and 
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neftr the time for palling tbe fl«x^ wben meat of the 
bftUs are so far adrauoed that the seed within them 
will ripen, though they are more tmmatme than is 
desirable. The loss m the seed will therefore in 
most cases be small, compared with the loss that 
will be sastained in lint, ix the crop remains many 
days angathered, after this malady makes its np» 
pearance. 



AgricuUmnM Chenlstry* 

Eds. CxTLTivATom — The application of Chemistry 
to Agricnlture formed a new era in agricnltaral im« 
provement. Scientific minds brought their ener- 
gies to bear on the sobject, and a rast amount of 
knowledge is the result of their investigations. 
The theories of active, inquiring minds which expe- 
riments seemed to sustain, were tested, — those that 
were true, established, and those that were false, 
abandoned, — and every truth developed| prepared 
the way for further discoveries. Science answers 
the interrogatories of Art, which must otherwise 
have remained in doubt; for speculative experiments 
in agriculture lead to no results that can be relied 
on. 

Works on Agricultural Chemistry are so nume- 
rous, that all may furnish themselves with the means 
to become acquainted in some degree with the tcu 
€n€t of agriculture . The results of experiments con- 
ducted by deep-searching minds, have been given to 
the world. The operations of nature in the chemi- 
cal changes that are constantly taking place in the 
vegetable kingdom, are no longer shrouded in myste- 
ry; for the laws that govern vegetation in its rise, 
growth and decay, have been searched out by sci- 
ence, and are now plainly understood. 

Prof. Liebig has given in his '* Familiar LttUrt 
on Chemiitryf^ a great amount of information at 
once intercFting and instructive; and it may be stu- 
died with profit by the farmer, manufacturer and 
merchant. The application of chemistry to physio- 
logy, is perhaps, not so generally understood as in 
its application to agriculture. It is true, man may 
live aad breathe, eat, drink, and labor through a 
iMg life, in entire ignorance of the laws of his be- 
ing ; without understanding how he lives, why he 
breathes, or in what way food sustains life, and 
adapts his system to endure labor. Still it is not to 
be denied, that with a knowledge of physiological 
laws, he might escape many of the ills of life that 
ignorance inflicts upon him. Every one knows that 
the system daily requires a certain amount of food, 
but few know how much it requires, except as they 
are told by the appetite, and that is not an unerring 
monitor. Especially in the case of young children, 
ignorance is the rule rather than the exception, as 
to the quantity and kind of food necessary for life 
and perfect health. Food must contain all the ele- 
ments that form the various parts of the system, 
and what is required to sustain the waste that is 
eonstantly going on. But what are these elements? 
and why is one kind of food more nutritious than 
another I or why nutritious at all? Science alone 
can answer these questions. Flesh, blood and bone 
oontain nitrogen and phosphates, therefore the food 
must contain these, or it cannot be converted into 
blood, which is the life of tbe system. A part of 
the food must also consist of carbon and hydrogen, 
for the oxygen that is taken into the longs in respi- 
ration, combines with these elements for the pro- 

* Chemiftry. in its Application to Phyuoldffy, AgncQltvre. wid 
Commerce. By Profeaior Uebiy . P»wler £ Wells, New-York. 
Price 90 cents. 



duotioB of animal heat« Hisnee, Ufa eaaaot be sua- 
tainad by gum, starch, svgar or spirita» because 
they eontain neither nitrogen or phosphates, nor eaa 
respiration be oentiattod without these in some fbnn | 
that is, their oarbon and hydrogen* In feeding aai- 
male, a knowledge of this subject is important^ in 
order to understand what substances are best adapt* 
ed to the growth of muscle and fat, or to give 
strength to labor. It would not do to feed animals 
on tumeps or potatoes alone, as they contain from. 
75 to St per cent, of water, and but a small portioA 
of nitrogen. It is wall kno^n that hay is better 
than grass for working animals, and still better is 
it to feed some with oats or corn. Chemistry as ap- 
plied to physiology, informs us in regard to nil tfaesa 
matters, and is a study with whMh all farm«rs 
should be acquainted. 

A knowledge of agricultural ohemistry Is but lit- 
tle disseminated, even among that class of people 
that it is especially designed to benefit. Indeed, 
the seienoe is not yet fully developed, for the field 
of investigation is extensive, and progress necessa- 
rily slow, owing to the eomplicated nature of che- 
mical examinations and experinfeents. But muek 
has already been done, and the knowledge elicited 
is exerting a great influence in agriculture improve- 
ment. In the results of investigations that have 
been reached by difierent processes of reasoning and 
experiments^ it would be straagis if there wms sd^ 
ways an ex«et mgrtmrneni. But if there are errors, 
no doubt but in time they will be discovered and cor- 
rected. It is the generally received opinion, I think, 
that manures are valuable in proportion to the 
amount of nitrogen they contain. Dr. Dana main- 
tains this opinion in his Mutk Manual^ p. 123. 
" The nitrogen then, in dung, is that organic ele- 
ment, to which must be attributed its chief enriok- 
ing quality. '' And on page 143, ''A great part of 
the value of bone as a manure, depends on its oar- 
tilage." Liebig in Letter 16, says—" My recant 
researches into the eonetituent ingredients of oer 
cultivated fields, have led me to the eonolusion thet 
of all the elements furnished to planta by the soil, 
and ministering to their nourishment, the phosphate 
of lime, or rather the phosphates generally, must 
be regarded as the most important." p. b2f *'Beees 
contain from 90 to 36 per cent, of earthy mutter-* 
chiefty phosphate of lime, and the remainder is ge- 
latine. Their efiioaoy as manere does not depend, 
as has been generally but erroneously supposed, «p« 
on the nitrogenized matter which they eoaftain , but 
on their phosphate of lime." pp. 14, 64. 

Liebig also maintains that the atmospkere contains 
a sufficient quantity of carbon and nitrogen, for all 
the purposes of vegetation, and if the other ele* 
■sents exist in the soil, these will be supplied from 
the atmosphere. By a prcoess of reasoning which 
appears perfectly correct, in which a great variety 
of facts end experiments are taken into censidera* 
tion, he arrives at the f«ik>wisg eonelusion z-^" Tha 
effeot of an artificial supply of am mania as ft 
source of nitrogen, is therefore, preeiseiy aeelegees 
to that of humus as a souree of oarbonie aeid— it is 
limited to a gain of tinu; that is, it accelerates 
the developaMat of plants* This is of great isip- 
portance, and should always be takea into aocoent 
in gardening, especially in the treatment of the kit- 
chen garden: and as much as possible in agricul- 
ture on a large scale, where the timeoeonpied in the 
growth of the plants cultivated is of importanoe.*' 
p. 52. 

The following extract shovrs plainly the import- 
ance of fcisnee in conducting farniing operatiooe 
sucoesefuUy. If a farmer, without the guidanonof 
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Just «ct«ntifi« prineifles, in -trying ezperimeotv to 
render a field fertile for a plant which it will not 
otherwise bear, his prospect of saoeess is very 
small. Thousands of farmers try such experiments 
in Tarioas directions, the resalt of which is a mass 
of practical experience, forming a nvethod of colti- 
vation which accomplishes the desired end, 'for cer- 
tain places; but the same method frequently does 
not succeed— it indeed ceases to be applicable to a 
oeoond or third place in the immediate neighborhood. 
How large a capital, and how much power are 
wasted in these experiments! Very different, and 
far more secure, is the path indicated by Scikncb; 
it exposes ns to no danger of failing, bnt on the con- 
trary, it furnishes us with every guaranty of success. 
If the cause of failure — the barrenness in the soil 
for one or two plants— has been discovered, means 
to remedy it may readily be found. 

** The most exact observations prove that the me- 
thod of cultivation must vary with the geognostical 
oondition of the subsoil, la basalt, graywacke, 
porphyry, sandstone, limestone, &c., are certain 
elements indispensible to the growth of plants, and 
the presence of which renders them fertile. This 
fidly explains the difference in the necessary meth- 
ods of culture for different places ; since it is evi- 
dent that the essential elements of the soil must va- 
ry with the varieties of the composition of the rocks, 
from the disintegration of which they originated. 

" Wheat, clover, tumeps, for example, each re- 
quire certain elements from the soil ; they will not 
flourish where the appropriate elements are absent. 
Science teaohes ns what elements are essential to 
«very species of plants by an analysis of their ashes. 
If therefore, a soil is found wanting in any of these 
elements^ we discover at once the canse of its bar- 
renness, and its removal may now be readily accom- 
plished." p. 40, 

To all interested in scientific studies, this work 
will be exceedingly interesting, as it contains a 
great amount of valuable knowledge on the subject 
of which it treats. It is ofi« of the books that far- 
mers need. W. L, Eatok. £a9t Weare^ N. H» 



E&s. Cvi.TivATom — Taking all things into consi- 
deration, I think the Indian corn orop is one of the 
most important that is raised in this country. The 
grain is used largely as an article of human food, 
and for the sustenance of all our domestic animals. 
A few remarks in regard to its cultivation in New- 
En gland, may not be inappropriate at this season of 
the year. 

PnxPABATioN or TfiE GnovND. — The selection 
of the soil and preparing it for the orop is of im- 
portance. If you have an old tough meadow or 
piflture that yon design for corn, plow it in Novem- 
ber, just before the ground freeses up. Lay the 
gronnd over smooth, to the depth of eight inches, 
following with a subsoil plow, and going down six 
or eight inches lower. Then make it smooth with 
the roller, and let it lie till spring. When it is suf- 
ficiently dry, harrow it with a fine-tooth harrow. 
If yon have a good lot of compost manure, give a 
good top-dressing, and plow it in with a shallow 
fnrrow, leaving the eld sward undisturbed. 

If the soil is light and mellow, it is preferable to 
plow and subsoil in the spring, first spreading on 
the coarse unfermented manure, which is to be 
plowed in. For marking out the rows for planting, 
a ** corn-marker" may be need to advantage. It 
is made by taking a piece of scantling, three inches 
square and ten to twelve feet long, with teeth of 



hickory or white- oak, inserted at distances ef two 
to four feet, aceording to the width designed for the 
rows. Then an old pair of wagon -thills and a pair 
of old plow-handles are put to it, and your marker 
Im done. With a good horse to draw this implement, 
the ground may be made rea^y for planting very 
rapidly. 

It has formerly been the practice in OonnecticQt| 
and still is to some extent, to plow corn- ground in- 
to ridges, — particularly when the ground is in 
sward. This is done by turning two furrows to- 
gether, leaving a narrow strip between the furrows 
to be plowed afterwards. This mode requires a 
great deal of hard labor in the course of cnltivatiiig 
the crop. An experience of ten years leads me to 
the conclusion that a crop can be cnltivate^ with 
one-third the expense, where the ground is left flat, 
than where it is ridged; and I see no advantage in 
the latter mode, except where the ground is wet. 

The difference in the two modes is chiefly this: — 
where the ground is ridged, the corn being planted 
between the edges of the furrows it comes immediate- 
ly in contact with the manure, springs up and grows 
rapidly the fore part of the season, .Where the 
ground is left flat, and the manure turned under the 
furrows, the corn will often look feeble at first, and 
in growth will frequently be much behind that on 
ridges; and the inference, early in the season, is, 
that the ridged ground will give the best crop ; but 
as soon as the roots of the corn on the flat gronnd, 
get hold of the manure, (say about the 20th of Ju- 
ly,) the corn will shoot rapidly ahead, and the full 
force of the manure will be given to the stalk just 
at the time of forming the grain. Corn cultivated 
in this way, if the soil is deeply tilled, will oftei 
keep green, while that on ridges is dried up. 

Pbefakino Sbbd and PukNTiKO. — Many farm 
ers, at planting, shell the corn off* the cob and plant 
it dry. Others soak it a few days in warm water. 
But when the seed is only treated in this way, it is 
very likely to be pulled up by birds and injured by 
worms. To prevent this, I first soak the corn in a 
strong solution of salt-petre; then take a qnantity 
of tar, and having warmed it over a fire, pour it on 
the corn, and stir with a stick or paddle till the com 
is all smeared with the tar ; then add plaster till the 
corn will separate freely ; and have no trouble in 
planting. 

It is sometimes complained that tarred corn does 
not come up well; but when it is arranged as here 
described, there is no trouble on this score. No 
birds, not even crows, will pull it up. Some of my 
neighbors, who planted their corn without tarring, 
and whose fields were strung entirely round with 
cord the past season, suffered much by these birds. 
There is something in the smell of tar whioh is dis* 
liked by birds. I have frequently seen half a dosen 
crows at a time, walking over my com fields; but 
not a hill would they touch. 

The time of planting, will of course vaiy with 
the season. In this section, however, it may gene- 
rally be planted from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
fifth of May. That whioh is planted late, often es- 
capes the spring frosts, which injure that whioh is 
planted early. Thus it often happens that corn 
planted the 10th of May, is cut down by frost, and 
gains nothing over that planted the 25th of thesanke 
month. 

Afteb CvLTtTRB. — Whsrc the ground is flat, I do 
not recommend the use of the plow at all ; a light 
harrow, or a cultivator, is much better to go be- 
tween the rows. If the cultivator is drawn both 
ways, very little labor is afterwards required with 
the hoe, except to weed out the hills, thin out the 
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stalks y tto. Formerly, a great deal of useless labor 
was spent in hilling ap oorn-<— indeed, in dry seasons 
it was worse than useless, for the corn was injured 
by it. The earth hauled round the stalk does not 
assist its growth, nor aid in holding it np"the brace 
roots, which oome out as the stalk increases in 
height, support it; and it has been obserTcd, that in 
a heavy storm and thunder-gust, oorn that is hilled 
will be broken down more than that which is not 
hilled. The ground which is kept level has also the 
advantage of more readily absorbing rain^— render- 
ing the crop less liable to suffer from drouth. 

I generally give corn two regular hoeings, and af- 
ter haying, (say first of August,) go through the 
field with the hoe and clean out the weeds. My 
fields are generally clean, under this system; but it 
should be made a rule to keep down the weeds at 

any rate. 

HAavxsTiNO.— My way is this: two hands take 
five rows, cutting the corn close to the ground. 
They leave a hill standing to form the centre of the 
shock, placing the stalks round it — never laying 
them on the ground. After the shock is made of 
sufficient sise, take a band of straw, and having 
turned dowft the tops of the stalks, bind them firm- 
ly, and the work is done. 

Corn may be out up as aomk as the centre of the 
grain is glazed, even if the stalks are green. There 
will be sufficient nutriment in the stalk to perfect the 
ear ; and the fodder is much better than when it gets 
dry before it is out. If the shocks are well put up, 
they may stand four or five weeks. The corn may 
then be husked out, and the fodder secured for win- 
ter use. L. DuBAND. Derby, Ct., March, 1850. 

SeggesUoBSf in answer to iB^airles of £• W» Joaes* 

{CuUivaicr far Vkmk^ p. 118.) 

Editoes or TMK CvLTivATOB^-In the March No. 
of Tkt Cultivator, your ooriespondent, £d. W. 
Jones, Esq., of Clover Hill, N. C., solicits advice 
as to the method he shall pursue to improve Lots 
Nos. 6 and 7, of his land. I feel some diffidence 
about potting forward the following remarks in re- 
ply to his inquiries, for there are so many local and 
particular circumstances which I ought to know, 
and yet which I cannot know, that any thing I can 
say will doubtless need to be received with many 
qualifications. Your correspondent will therefore 
please understand that in what follows, I am ad- 
dressing him, not in the language of adviet, but in 
that of suggestion; and if my remarks are of any 
value, they are very much at his service. 

The first thing to be done, in attempting the im- 
provement of wet land, of every description, is to 
drain thoroughly. You are doubtless well informed 
as to the various approved modes of draining, some 
of which, with such variations as your judgment will 
dictate, it is to be presumed will fit your case. 

After thorough drainage, and when the land is in 
grass, irrigation will probably prove advantageous. 
The water should flow gently over the surface, 
while the new grass is springing, and until it has 
grown sufficiently to cover the ground well, and then 
It should be taken ofi*, or it will injure the quality 
of your hay. Too much water may be used, — thus 
drowning the grass roots and overcharging and ehil- 
ling the land. While water imbibed by the soil 
from rains, dews, or gentle irrigation, is partioular- 
ly grateful and invigorating to the cultivated grass- 
es, stagnant water, or a soil surcharged nith water, 
is destructive to them. 

After draining, the leading fundamental idea in 
renovating your barren clay should be, as it seeBSS to 



me, to change its texture and alter its chemical oon« 
stitution. This may be done by a proper system at 
manuring and a proper rotation of crops. A few 
of your first dressings of manure will need to be hea- 
vy, in order to start the land and perceive any 
marked results f and it would therefore be well to 
avail yourself of the vegetable substances which 
you say are abundant on your premises, and compost 
them with the droppings of your farm-stock; — say 
as much as two parts of muck, or of vegetable 
mould from the woodlands, to one of manure. Hav» 
ing provided sueh a compost, I would take ooe^of the 
fields in hand and plow a surface furrow, say five or 
six inches deep, and following with the subsoil plow, 
loosen the lower stratum eight or ten fnches deep, 
which win let in warmth and moisture, and extend 
the range for the roots of your crops. I weuld plow 
at that season of the year which, with you, is best 
adapted to assist in pulverization. With me, it 
would be best to plow late in the fall, for the frosts 
of winter help very much to break down and divide 
the clay. 

In the spring, I would spread 40 loads (or 29 
cords) of compost per acre on the inverted farrows, 
and harrow and cross-harrow till all is fine and well 
mixed. Plant corn, if you please, work the land 
often with the cnltivator or other pulverizer, and 
keep down aQ weeds, so as to have a clean surface 
for the following crop. I would next seed to grass 
with such grain and at such season of the year as is 
best calculated to insure a good catch of grass. In 
doing this, I would loosen and level the surface, 
without disturbing the sod underneath; for its gra- 
dual decomposition there will keep the land lighter 
and mellower than it would be if the sod were 
again brought to the surface. 

In stocking to grass, I would sow the seed with 
a liberal hand. It should undoubtedly be a princi- 
pal object with you to fill the clay intimately with 
grass-roots. Penetrating the soil in every direction, 
these roots open, loosen, and finely divide it, and 
admit heat and moisture. When the land is again 
broken up, the decay of this mass of vegetablo 
fibre, intimately pervading the soil, melh>ws it, forms 
a sort of reservoir to receive and retain moisture, 
and it furnishes important nourishment to the crops 
of the next rotation. I would, therefore, sow at 
least 12 lbs. of clover seed per acre, together with 
12 quarts of berd's-grass, and a half bushel of red- 
top seeds, or such other meadow grasses as yon 
prefer, in like liberal proportions. 

By the end of the second year, the clover will 
mostly disappear, and the other grasses will then 
take possession and form a rich sward. The clover 
roots, filling the clay everywhere, have finely divided 
it, and in their decay, will add vegetable matter for 
the nourishment of the other grasses. While the 
land is in grass, use the irrigation. It will, among 
other things, thicken up the sward. If you please, 
you can top-dress the grass with alluvial mould, or 
sand or gravel loam, at the rate of from 40 to 100 
loads per acre, with manifest advantage to the land 
and the grass. Yon are no doubt aware that there 
are no improvements in farming of a more perma- 
nent nature than those made by a judicious admix- 
ture of soils. But if this is inconvenient and costs 
too much, a top-dressing, either of fine farm-yard 
and muck compost, of muck and ashes, of muck and 
lime, of muck and alkali in any other form, or of 
any of the other highly oonoentrated manures, will 
be servieeable in increasing the crop and thiokening 
up the sward. 

If, after the land has lain in grass for the spaoe 
of four or five years, you have succeeded in gettiiif 
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* rioh| thickij-natted sward, yoa have gamed an 
important poiat> Wkaa this award is plowed ander 
for a BOW roiatioa, its meehanioal and other inda- 
«nces Qpoo the olay will have an important bearing. 
As soon as this sward has formed, «ay i> four-or five 
years after seeding', plow again, ranntng eaoh plow 
an inch or two deeper than before, spread the same 
quantity of compost, and plaat, -sow and seed down 
«n top of the decomposing -sod, as at first. By pur- 
aaing this eonrse for a few years, you will probably 
saooeed in forming a' fertile eurfaoi soil, of good 
depth, well proportioned as to Yegetsble moald, es- 
aentially changed in texture and composition, and 
producing well, — ^particularly a fine quantity and 
quality of hay for winter forage^ 

It strikes me that your rotation on the ether Ave 
lots is rather bard for the land, I will suggest that 
if your rotation were, — 1st, corn, with manure-— 
Zd, wheat, or other grain, with grass seeds — and 
then three years grass, your crops would all be hea- 
vier^ and your land would improve faster with the 
same manure. However, I merely suggest. 

With regard to " Bommer's Method,'' there are 
various good ideas and hints advanced in it that 
might perhaps be beneficial to follow, where one'ji 
means for making manure in other ways are limited. 
But with your large amount of farm-stock, and your 
abundant supply of muck and other vegetable sub- 
stances, all the necessary manure can be made, if 
a system of composting and saving all is adopted. 

I have attempted to ** blaze out a track,'' as you 
request; but in trying to follow it, you may perhaps 
find yourself in a condition somewhat like that of the 
traveller in a crooked and uncertain path, with trees 
imperfeetly marked, and nightfall settling thickly 
around him. F. Holbsook. BrattUborOf Vt, 

The DiffBlty aa4 RelationB of Agricaltvre* 



Eos. CvLTivA.Tom — In the brief histoiy ef the 
ereation of man, given in the sacred Scriptures, we 
are informed that '' God formed man of the dust of 
the ground," and that ''every herb bearing seed, 
and every tree yielding fruit, was given to him for 
meat." 

The study and practice of agriculture then, has 
this dignity ; it is directly connected with the ques- 
tion of the origin and sustentation of the human 
frame, and the human race. 

The earthy origin of that frame is directly proved 
by the easiest chemical analysis; and its continued 
sustentation from the same source, is a matter of 
oommoB and familiar experience. 

Accordingly, after man was created, he was pla- 
eed in a garden. The Hebrew word "gan," means 
a hedg€d plac€f and is appropriately translated 
garden f i. e. a guarded place. The name of this 
garden was "Eden," (Hebrew " Aden,") literal- 
ly pleaeure or lovelinee*. Here then we have the 
proof of the security of man's divinely appointed 
home, and the indication of the beauty of its loca- 
tion and scenery. We are further informed that 
^'Ood put him in the garden to dress it and to keep 
it." The Hebrew word ** aubad," translated to 
4r4$9f means to work, and is the root from which 
another word, C'ebed,") which means a ffervaAt,is 
derived. The Hebrew word shamar, translated to 
keep, means to watch as a "watchman." Hence 
then, we have this result: the original deeignation 
of man, wa$ to a life of labor and enter priee. All 
this was arranged before sin had cursed the ground, 
and while man was in his primeval condition. 

Need another word be said then, of the utility, 



dignity, and I had almost said, divinity of agricul- 
ture. 

After this introduction, it may be well to say 
something of agriculture in its relations to utility 
and ecience, 

I« OXKBaAL RSLATIONS OF AOBICULTUBB. 

1. To the eupply qf Food, Raiment, Shelter, 4rc. 
— All these are intimately connected with the culti* 
vat ion of the soil. 

Barbarous countries possess a very sparse popula- 
tion. Thus, Asiatic Russia has but two inhabitants 
to a square mile, the whole of Africa but five; 
while cultivated Europe has uxXj^eix . Again , half% 
civiliaed countries, as Equador and Venesuela, 
though possessed of a fine dunate, and much fine 
soil, have a population of but two inhabitants to 
the square mile ; while cultivated Belgium has 323, 
Holland, 254, and Great Britain, including Ireland, 
223. It is true that these last countries are much 
the eldest, but this makes but a small part of the 
difTerence, 

A people who live almost entirely on flesh, as 
moat barbarous nations do, reqaire a larger territo- 
ry, even when it is cultivated, to support the same 
population, than when the inhabitants live partly or 
largely on vegetables. The reason is, that vegeta- 
ble food, when eaten by men, in the first instancci 
contains more nutriment than the same food convert- 
ed into meat. 

The fact,,and its causes, that cultivated lands af- 
ford better raiment and shelter than uncultivated, is 
too obvious to need illustration. The savage hunt- 
er and fisher lives precariously, whether you regard 
his food, raiment or shelter. 

2. To Health. — Han, and perhaps all animated 
beings, need exercise to promote health. The la- 
bors of the agriculturist, taken as they are in the 
free open air, under the light of the sun, under the 
impulsive desire of food and gain, become more 
healthful, on the whole, than any other species of 
labor. This is evident in the superior vigor and 
longevity of an agricultural population, in all age* 
and nations. It should not be forgotten, also, that 
the varied scenery, labors, and interest of such 
a population, do much to cultivate that mental vi- 
vacity and quiet on which good health is based. 

3. To Mental Development, — " Mens sana in sa- 
ne corpora, '* — i. e., a sound mind in a sound body, 
is an adage as old as it is true. A brisk, equable 
circulation of the blood, firm muscles, and steady 
nerves, are as important to the vigor and health of 
the mind, as of the body. 

4. To Moral Improvement. — Whatever gives health 
to the body promotes mental calmness; whatever fa- 
miliarizes man with the works of God, removes him 
from large associations and exciting scenes, plea- 
sanliy and usefully occupies his time and thoughts, 
and maintains the family state — that is favorable to 
moral improvement. All this is embraced in the 
pursuits of the tiller of the soil. Seldom, among 
them, are we struck with the perpetration of dark 
crimes and high misdemeanors, or the exhibition of 
towering ambition and violent political animosities. 

5. To the cultivation of Social Sympathiee. — 
Such sympathies are the sweetest in life, and are the 
foundation of all that is interesting in the idea of 
home. When correctly cultivated, they form the 
highest degree of social harmony, comfort and im- 
provement. Such results are no where so uniformly 
attained as in a rural population. 

6. Jgriculture ii the necessary calling of per- 
haps four-fifths of the population of every age and 
country, — Food is the first want of man, the first 
object of wise and laborious pursuit. Except in 
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|>O0itioiK'peciinftr}j farora'ble to Ot^mitaeroe *tid ma- 
Bufactnres, and the ready importation of bread, no 
oommtiAitj will lembark largely in either of these 
pnrsuitk, Hrhile a fertile soil and genial clime invite 
to agricnJtaral pursuits. Many individuals too, in 
the flactuations bf businerss, or the parsoit of health, 
bave recourse to it. An agricultural 'population is 
the main Bonrdt, vrhence principally the Micfhanic 
arts, the pursuits of Merehandite atod Ci»nM«re€, 
and the Uarntd profeition$f draw fresh reomits to 
fill up the wasting ranlts of each— a striking com- 
inent, alike on 'the sanitary inilnencH of th« one, 
iiifd'tiie destrurctive tendencies of the other. 

In tracing out these relations I n^ed not state 
tbem all,'sittce, hi a loose manner of speaking, eve- 
ry iiugle science or calling is nearly or remotely re- 
lated to every other. It is enongb then, to state 
the mofe obvious of 'theiki. Nor Is it needful here, 
that I should trace these relations witb minute and 
teieiitifto accuracy, as though writing a school book. 
It is enough to state a few obvious facts, leaving to 
Vooks of scieace to ftll up the blanks. 

tl. ThxIScientific RxLAfioNS 07 AeaicvLTirxK. 

1. To Geomttry. — Whether the notion be true or 
false that' this science rose in Egypt, amoUg the far- 
mers of the Nile, who, by its aid, revived the land- 
marks which the annual floods of that river bad eflfa- 
bed, we need hot sto^ to inquire. If it be a fable, it 
strikingly exhibits the impression of the ancients 
of tlie utility of this science to agriculture. In a 
'new country ; wild lands must be surveyed; and sue- 
oessive sales and subdivisions require resurveys in 
all t^ands. 

Fields, also, need to be measured and laid out for 
the ordinary purposes of culture and embellishment. 
Borne knowledge then, of the rutet. if not of the 
principles of Geometry, are essential to the culti- 
vator of the soil. 

2. To Sotany.'^This soieace, whether contem- 
plating the systematic arrangement of plants, or 
the mutual relations and uses of their parts, is inti- 
mately connected with agriculture. Indeed, some 
Ichowledge of this science is implied in the rudest 
condition of this pursuit. The habits, structure 
and qualities of plants, the soil and climate best 
adapted to them, the best mode of culture, and the 
power of that culture to change and improve them, 
are all questions in which the farmer is interested. 
He learns that the grasses, what are often termed 
English grains, and potatoes, require only moderate 
heat and light, combined with a due degree of mois- 
ture. So also of the apple, pear and plum. On the 
other hand, Indian corn, pumpkins, sqaashes, mel- 
ons, tomatoes, cucumbers, and other tropical plants, 
require the highest degree of heat and light that 
our climate usually exhibits, with a less degree of 
moisture than the preceding class. The same re- 
mark applies to such fruits as peaches, grapes, 
apricots, and nectarines. Not less must the farmer 
understand the power of originating new plants by 
the union of old and nearly related varieties. But 
enough here on a topic that readily expands into 
volumes. 

3. To Medicine. -^The analysis of plants with re- 
ferenoe to their qualities of nutrition, stimulation, 
Sio.^ and of minerals constituting the natural or 
needful basis of all productive soils, naturally also 
developes their medical qualities. Hence it will be 
found, to a considerable extent, that the sciences of 
agriculture and medicine advance with equal pace. 

4. To Chtmiitry. — This science teaches us that 
the whole material world with which we are acquain- 
ted, is made up of varied combinations of from 56 to 
60 simple substances; and that about 12 or more 



of these eater, more or less commonly, into the eon-" 
sthntion of those vegetables with which the farmer 
is aoquaiated^ as well as into the constitution of ail 
those animals which feed en those plants; that what 
thus is found in the animal and the plant must previ- 
ously have existed in the soil, and thus should be 
considered m necessary eonstitaeat of aU soils adapt' 
ed to the growth of such vegetables. 

The bulk of all vegetable matter is composed of 
three elements, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen—- in short 
charcoal and water, to vrbich is occasionally added 
a little nitrogen. Coosbiaed with these, but usually 
in eomparativeky sosall proportioas, are phosphorus, 
sulphur, iron, silica, potash, lime, allumina, man- 
ganese, and, it may be, a few others. Some of these 
last, as phosphorus, potash, silex and lime, are in- 
dispensible to almost every plant, sometimes to the 
herbage, at others to the seed, and often to both. 
Other mineral substances may be present in a soil, 
and, either intrinsically, or by the degree ia whicb 
they exist, may prove poisonous to vegetation; such 
are lead, arsenic, some forms of iron, magnesia, 
copper, &e. 

Chemistry will teach the farmer tbe influence of 
heat in the production of the peculiar secretions of 
tropical plants, and hence the reliktion between a 
hot and dry summer, and their valuable qualities. 
The efiect of electricity, also, lUtbe'Ugh not yet ve- 
ry well defined, will be referred to this same science. 
So also, the system of manuring, as intended to add 
to the soil, substances indispensible to the growth 
of plants, but absent from that soil, or present intoi 
small a proportion, is explicable only by the science 
of chemistry. The philosophy of plowing, as tend- 
ing to break up the soil, and bring its minute parti- 
cles into an available condition, as well as to open 
it to the influences of heat, light and moisture, ia 
also chemical. The germination of the seed in the 
soil, the growth of the plant, and the maturity of 
the seed or fruit, are all processes which are purely 
chemical . 

But the full illastration of this branch' of the sub- 
ject, as in the parallel ease of Botany, would be the 
work of volumes. 

'5. To 'Mineralogy and Ckology.-^AXl the mineral 
elements of plants being derived from the soil, it be- 
comes a question of importance to ascertain their 
condition in that soil, and also their 'source. Mine- 
ralogy teaches us the rocky origin of all such ele- 
ments; and investigates tbeir state of oombhration 
with other, and oftfen useless or noxious substan- 
ces ; and also the mode of tbeir development, by the 
natural agencies of water, frost and ohemicAl chan- 
ges, or by such artificial me^ns as science may indi- 
cate, l^his science further develOpes the existence 
of some mineral elements, such as some of the forms 
of lime and phosphorus, that are the remains of a 
former condition of the world, when animated by a 
very different class of animals from those that now 
inhabit it. Hence, to a great degree, the ttiaeriJ- 
ogical structure of a soil, settles the question of its 
adaptation and fertility. Soils, especially rich in 
phosphorus, lime, potash, and allumina, may often 
be cropped for a long time with little regard to al- 
ternation or stint. 

Again, as all mincj^s are originally derived from 
those vast rocky layers of which the earth was ones 
constituted, so the geological indications of any 
country wiU go far towards settling the character of 
all those surrounding soils that were constituted by 
their disintegration. 

6. To Aetronomy, — The sun is the great and ob- 
vious source of hoxh light and heat to the world. 

The seasons of the year and the progress of re- 
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S«totM>B depend ob tlM degree of these tadispenei- 
ble •timulenU. The geaerel BBgio ef incideooe, 
with which light strikes the eerth, settles the qnes> 
tion ef olimate, in all its gradatiossy from tropical 
te polar. Igaerance and sapecslitton have attribu- 
ted importaat infiiieaces on the weather and the rea- 
sons, as well' as on other hammn interests, to the 
moon, stars, and signs of the sodiao. Snt science 
does not oonArm these opinions, hot shows them to 
he haseless and hanafnl. 

7. To ZeeZo^y.— With one class of animals, the 
farmer is concerned for the purposes of draught, food 
and olothinff. They are the horse, cow, swine, 
sheep, geat, goose, hen, silkworm, Sec. 

With another class he associates an interest, as they 
are his auxiliaries in repcHing the depredations of 
ethers that are noxious. They are such as the dog, 
the cat, Tarions sorts of birds, and some classes of 
insects. 

A thind elass, mostlr birds and insects, are famil- 
iar to him as destructive to the interests of the Acid 
crop, the garden and the orchard. 

With the forms, habits^ 8to., of each, the caltira- 
tor shooM be acquainted, that he may know how to 
avail himself of the aid of the usefut, as well as to 
repel the encroachments of the misohieyous. 

An enlightened and disoriminatinjf view of this 
subject has corrected ma,ny popular errors. Many 
animals, once considered useless, and perhaps repul- 
sive in form and habits, are now found to be peace- 
ful ^nd i,mportant auxiliaries to the gardener and 
farmer. Thus the toad, se unshapely to the eye, 
and once thought worthy to be a sort of personation 
of the evil one, is now known, not only to be not 
poisonous, but eminently destructive of innumera- 
ble insects. So also, many birds, once hunted with 
avidity, on account of an occasional injury to the 
field or garden, are now ascertained to accomplish 
a large balance of good. 

8. To Mtekanici. — The farmer needs carriages, 
various tools, especially for cultivation and seed sow- 
ings reaping, excavation, &c. 

In the construction of these, reference should be 
had to the persons using them, and the quality of 
the soil to be cultivated, and the facility with which 
they may be used, and their durability. In nothing 
does the enlightened agriculture of some nations ap- 
pear more than in the wisdom of their machinery/ 

9. To Commerce. — The supply of agricultural 
productions, in an enlightened community in a ge- 
nial clime and upon a fertile soil, will be Kmitcd on- 
ly by the demand. This demand will depend on a 
well regulated commerce. A surplus of productions 
will itself be likely to originate commercial enter- 
prises and regulatioi|s. Hence will result a wise 
appropriation of the foil in any country, guided by 
its ni^tural powers, and the foreign demand. 

10. To Jtrtietie Skill. — Suppose the farmer to be 
instructed intellecUially in all the facts and sciences 
ef his calling, he yet needs wisdom to concentrate 
all upon his appropriate labors, that they may be 
performod with appropriate ski|l, at the proper time, 
and result ordinarily in abundant and cheap produc- 
tions, appropriate to the soil and the demands of 
commerce. Such restklts will ordinarily follow only 
where the cultivator has passed through a leisure 
apprenticeship of principle^ and manipulations; the 
one acquired in the field, the other in the study or 
the schools, and both pursued with a just apprecia- 
tfon of the utility and dignity of agriculture. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Let tkt Farmer seek higher qualiJIeationM . — Per- 
haps some, after contemplating the preceding oot- 
of relations, may he disposed to say that ^'sueh 



aud such persons* in the past amL picesent genera* 
tion, hmve keen, and are good fantters^ withbiU all 
this pikrade of ednpation." I answec, that in. pro. 
portion to their akill and anecess, tliey. had> at least 
praetically , some, of the advantages of sufh an ediM 
cation, advantages gradually acquired feom experi* 
ence, observatioa and reading. And> whp shall say 
haw muoh more suoocbsfol they might have been ua« 
der higher advantages from these sources. Again, 
is it not painfully evident that the want of knowledge 
and shili are a great drawback on the pro&tableaess 
of muoh of the (mrnung of the present day t How 
muoh loss results trom^ the want of well^oonstruoted 
topis, unwise plowing, ignorance of the proper. rota* 
tion of crops, tho just adaptatioB of crops to parti* 
cular soils, badly selected Aocks and heeds, waste 
of food is fattening animals, bad selectiona of fruits, 
^. Now moeh ef this loss would he prevented by 
a wise agricultural education., the cost of which, ta 
a young man, would not be equal to the lofw of a 
single year, arising from the m ijsmans gement of hia 
fiarm. 

ABoth^ reader of these obseEvatiesM, whp admits 
them in all their fsroe, wiU exclaim, ^'< how am I, 
a poov yeuth, ever to become a Cnsmac. if sne|| be 
^e needful quaUfteatioBal" Hera you point out tern 
scientific relations of agriculture, eaehoneof whieh 
would require at least a year of hard study in thsi 
attainment of its rudiments, a thing for which nine- 
ty-nine in the hundred of young n^en have neither 
'money nor time.'' I answi^r, there are various sta- 
ges in the path of improvement. Many a young 
man, who cannot get a collegiate, education, nor 
spend two or three years at an agricultural school, 
may yet ^pend a year, or twe with seme farmer of 
enlightened mind, and improved modes of c^ltura. 
And if a poor young man cannot de even that, the 
simple fact, that his nund is awahened to a knoiw* 
ledge of his own ignorance, an^ the existence of 
' sourees of light, wiU have the efieot (o areuse aJA his 
powers of attainment, so that his- eye, his. ear, and 
hia mouth, are all- henceforth to be opened in thp ea* 
ger pursuit of appropriate knowledge. The spell 
of traditionary usage is broken, and he at once 
thrown into the path of certain, thaugh it may he 
flow, improvement. Henoe&rtK, he wiU seek near 
books appr^riate to his calling ; he wiU watch ex.* 
periments in bis awn labors, and those ef his neigh- 
bors. Thus, 1^ the time he reaches middle age, he 
will have made the most desirable attainments hs 
his oallingx. Others, osean while, with more means 
and higher advantages, will have become fitted to 
be Profeeeors in the science of agriculture. 

Society will thus, on this subject, present a beau- 
tiful climax of attainment, from the first lessons and 
labors of the ardent vouth to the suhUme theories, 
and startling results, of the doctors of agricultural 
philosophy. Thus, the scienee of Agriculture, sa 
fundamental to all the interests of human society, 
and so intimately related to almost all the other sci- 
ences, will no longer hear the cepvoach of being 
conducted by machines as mindless as the patient ox 
or *^iron horse" that impels his heavy machinery, 
bi|t the agriculturist will be classed among the most 
enlightened students of the works of Q64f and be 
worthy to be considered the firmest pillar in the 
church and the state. 

At the same time the equipoise between rural and 
literary pursuits will be maintained, and men will 
no longer forsake the plow emuloos of fame in the 
supposed derated paths of science. 

9. Let the Farmer feel an eetabliehed conviction 
of the Dignity of hie calling. -^Thnt calling is first 
in historic origin, first in necesmty, first in eomlort| 
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first in varied qnalificBtions when wisely parsaed } 
and shall the laborer ia the field look on bis hard 
hand, brown skin, and well developed masoles—- bis 
plain, strong, bat eomfortable oloihing, and dwel- 
ling, and equipage, as signs of inferiority and mean- 
ness? His is health, strength, oontentment and in- 
dependence } his is a central and fandamental posi- 
tion in society, and shall he cower? The hamble 
and learned divine, the skillful and humane physi- 
cian, the acute but honest lawyer, the enlightened 
teacher of science, the keen but honorable merchant, 
and skillful mechanic, are all honorable men, whore 
virtnes and agencies are indispensible to the best 
good of society; and so are their wives, their sons, 
and their daughters, honorable ; but not exclusively 
so ; nor in a higher degree than the farmer who ho- 
nors his calling. If the tiller of the soil has here- 
tofore enjoyed less honor than the indispensibleness 
of his calling naturally accorded him, it was because 
he brought fewer of the lights of science to bear on 
his toils than naturally (dustered around them. 

Now, that science is simplified and made accessi- 
ble to all ; let the farmer concentrate its rays upon 
the dark bosom of the earth until it is radiant with 
the light of philosophy, whQe it fills his " basket " 
and his '* store" with its rich and varied produc- 
tions, and teaches him the wisdom, power and grace 
of God. C. £. O. UHcay N, Y. 

St)t iltterinars IBtfaxtmmt 

Bone IHsorder in Cows* 



It has often been mentioned that in some parts of 
Europe, where land has been long pastured by milch 
oows, the animals are subject to a weakness of the 
bones, a disease which has been attributed to the 
exhaustion of the phosphate of lime in the soil. 
We have also mentioned that in the older settled 
parts of our own country, the same disease had made 
its appearance. The application of bones as ma- 
nure to the sail, or the phosphate of lime as it is 
found in some rooks, has been found to restore the 
necessary quality in the grass, and the animals be- 
come healthy. It appears, also, that ''bone meal" 
has been given to the cows with good success. 

Mr. Wm. R. Putnam of North Danvers, Mass., 
gives some valuable ideas on this subject, in a com- 
munication to the if. E . Farmer. He says-^' * In a 
former communication I attempted to show that 
there was such a disease, caused by the want of 
proper food. It will be my object, at this time, to 
show why it may exist in some sections of the coun- 
try, and not in others. Those farmers, in this 
town, whose cows have been afiected bv it, have not 
been in the habit of raising stock, but they have sold 
their calves to the butcher. The farmer who keeps 
ten cows, usually sells annually eight calves. These 
at five weeks old, will weigh one hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds each. Where this course has been 
pursued for fifty years, there have been taken from 
the soil twenty-five tons of animal matter, and but 
small return made to it by the manure voided by 
calves at this age. Now it will be obvious to every 
one that this wul sooner exhaust the animal matter 
from the soil, than where they raise stock; for the 
ox that is kept until he weighs as much as the eight 
calves, will have voided a larger amount of manure. 

'' It is the practice of most farmers here, to pur- 
ehase heifers that are driven from New -Hampshire, 
Maine, and Vermont, in the autumn, before they are 
three years old, which are expected to calve in the 
sxMrin«. This is a time when they will require the 



largest amount of animal matter to promote their 
own growth, and furnish nutriment for their ofi*- 
spring. It is these young cows that are most likely 
to be afiected by this disease. On Mr. Preston'e 
farm, alluded to in my last communication, for fif- 
teen years before they began to use bone-meal, they 
were not able to keep any of these until they were 
six years old. They became so stiff* and feeble thai 
they were obliged to dry them. Many of them were 
driven to New-Hampshire to a pasture that has al- 
ways been used for fattening cattle. There they 
fatted as well as cows that had never been diseased. 

" I will give my reason why I think this disease 
has not shown itself any more in Hamilton f yet I 
think I have seen some signs of it there. When I 
see the boards about the eow-yard look as if the 
cows had been trying to eat them up, it is a sure 
sign of one form of this disease* The farmers in 
that town are in the habit of using a considerable 
quantity of hay from the salt marshes of Ipswich 
and Essex. I have never seen any analysis of thia 
grass; but, from the large quantity of lime in the 
shells of clams and muscles, found about these 
marshes, the inference is that it contains a largo 
amount of phosphate of lime. 

** The pastures there may be as much exhausted 
of animal matter as here ; yet if the cow has had a 
full supply of it during the winter, she will be able 
to go through the summer without showing the want 
of it. It is the opinion of some there, that the ma* 
nure made from salt hay is better than that made 
when the cattle are fed upon English hay. The in- 
ference from this is, that it furnishes something to 
the soil, which the other does not. It is the prac- 
tice of many there to keep a portion of their best 
salt hay until the time the cows go to pasture. They 
will often eat it then, when they will not eat the 
best of English hay. 

'' It may not be, that those farms which have 
been cultivated the longest are most exhausted of 
animal matter. It depends more upon the manner of 
cultivation than upon the time. Perhaps we may ap-> 
ply the same principle to feeding milch cows, that 
we act upon in feeding hens. When we see them 
trying to eat the lime from the walls of their coop^ 
we think they need it to form the shell of their eggs, 
and we give it to them in oyster-shells, old mortar, 
IFnd bones. So when we see a cow trying to eat old 
bones, we should think that she needs something of 
this sort to furnish milk. 

'' In Dr. Dana's JlfacJip Manual, it is stated that 
the liquid evacuation of the cow contains a consi- 
derable quantity of phosphate of lime. When na 
attention is paid to preserving this, and the solid 
excrements are exposed to the air, the most volatile 
and valuable parts are lost. From this we may 
infer that where there is a barn cellar for pre- 
serving the manure, the caws will not be so likely to 
have this disease, and experience will warrant tho 
conclusion. It is there stated, also, that peat ash- 
es abound in phosphate of lime. By carting muck 
to our barn-cellars, to be wet by the urine of the 
cows, we not only inerease our manure, but it 
will abound in that particular ingredient which the 
soil needs to produce proper food for milch cova.'^ 



Blind Teeth In Horsee. 



Eos. CvLTivATOB— In confirmation of Mr. Lit- 
tle^s statement in the February number of 7*&« Cui^ 
Hvatory concerning wolf or blind teeth in horses, 
I would add, that in the fall of 1849, I purohased a 
horse five years old. When delivered to me, after 
a long journey, I discovered a duUneas of the eyea^ 
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•eoompanied with b slight waeping or rannii 
VpOD azsinination, ths wolf-teeth weia found 
frant of Ihs grindara. The home'i eyes oootiaaad 
to growwarBo antil I h&d tho wolf-loeth dr»wn.— 
ImmAdikCely after, Iti« «;es improTod, *nd 
OBm« bright and perfectly lound, And itill 
•a. E. Bridgton, N. }., Ftb. 23, 1S50. 



She l^artunltnral !Ilc|iarttiuitt 



Tiwi*pla>tias. 



Maoh hsi been said oa thia very important art of 
kliering tba loeUitj of a gmwiag tre«i bat while 
•« BBaar treei are la«t, and a itill larger number 
•topped ia growth by the operation, the mbjeot 
not be regarded aa done with. 

All the different paria of thia work, oome n 
one gaoerat reqniiite for anooeai — whiab is, to (oJCc 
tht trtt up and ttt it a»l again jiut aj it prtvi- 
ouily tt*vi, with aa little vialaaca to the different 
parts aa prao tie able. 

1. Ob4 o/ tki mott eivtoiM pai»lt, i> (o tukt up 
tk4 raott a« ntarly wAolc or tminjurtd h may bt 
don*. Instead of onlting off the rooU olose to Che 
tree, the spade mnat be set far baok from it ; and if 
the tree be of snob sort aa has toagh root*, it should 
be tlewly drawn up by the ttreagtb of two or three 
menj bat if the looti are leader, the tree mast be 
lifttd ant, earth and all, and the earth removed af. 
terwards by ihaking. The roots of a yonng tree 
aanallf extend ia a cirole equal in breadth to its 
keight. In the aanazed figare, where a ii the trunk 
or the tree, b b the oirole of roots out off by the 
•pade ia a hasty or oareleis removal, the great ma- 



Bnt at abaiuaae-balf of the roots mast beent off, 
o*ea in a oarefHl lifting of a good sited tree, the top 
mnst be lightened with (ha knife in a corresponding 
proportion. From apple treca, one half of last 
year's shoots thoatd be odI off, and two-thirds or 
three .qn art era from peach trees. If the head ii too 
oompaot, this proportioa of the ahaots may be cat 
entirely out j bat if the head is thin, one-half la 
three -qnBTtars of lach tkoot may be oat. So great 
is the advantage of thus rendering the top lighter, 



a who t 



1 fair 



2. J ittond vtry timtial rtiuUitt, it la hnp 
Ms reptr atoiil vKilt out a/ Ikt gravnd. For this 
reason it ia very aBefnt to plunge them in a bed of 
•oft mad, made on parpose, whieh ooats over the 
roots and preserrea the moutnre for a long lima oa 



thFir surface', antil they can bo again set in eartb, 
or packed in wet moss for sending long diatan- 
ces- Trees received from a nursery should al- 
ways be immtdialfly buried at the roots in mellow 
soil, to that one bj one can be taken out fresh and 

Careless operators often take np trees and suffer 
them to remnin more or lets dried for whole days 
together; all the smaller fibres are tbna killed, and 
the erroaeous notion hat hence arisen, that the 
smaller flbree are of no vatae. 

3. J third Ttqvititt ii to replace tht tarth can- 
pacify among thi roodj leacing no inltriltccf . If 
the earth it baatily and careleialy thrown in, vaoan- 
ciea will be left beneatb the tree, which will cant* 
great injury, if not death. To do the work well, 
the earth mutt be fine, and gradually sifted in from 
the shovel, spreading onC all the roots with Che fin- 
gers at the work proceeds. Dashing in a few quarte 
of water befora the hole is filled, lettlei the earth 
well against all the roots, the sarrounding earth 
soon absorbing the superahnndant moisture, and 
leaving the tree firm. Tbis close contact of soil, it 
will be observed, is assisted by the madding of the 
roots, already deacribed. 

There are several other points of minor import- 
ance, or ocoasiaaally very necessary, as paring off 
all braiied parts of the roots before re-setting; sta- 
king up the stem or throwing a bank of earth np 
around it, to prevent shaking about by the wind; 
avoiding a water-soaked soil; planting no deeper 
than the tree stood before, — or even placing the 
tree on thetaifaoe, and embanking upon it, if the 
■oil be wet; and keeping the jlra and braneket 
moist, but not watering the roots, if the tree it loo 
much dried, till the leaves appear. 

Th* 4ubi*qutnt tucettt and vigoroat growth of t^e 
tree, depend on thru rtqvitittt. 1. First and moat 
important, ia a fertile soil. This may be secnred 
for the tree while young, by digging large halea, 
and filling them (except in immediate contact wilb 
the roots) with very rich toil, or with short maoare 
well mixed with soil. Young apple treei, aa large 
as a riding stick, with holes seven feet in diameter 
thus filled, have borne a boahel of frnit each the 
fifth tiissntr. By the time the roots have rua be- 
tween these holes, the rest of the ground may have 
been enriohed and deepened by mannring and plow- 
ing. 2. A aeooad requisite, soaroely less easential, 
and iodeed often more so with peach and some other 
trees, is to keep the soil mtlloa and cita* at all 
lioes of the season- Even a crop of potatoes or 
Tuta bagas lessen the growth of the trees, alchongb 
iniuataraA^y less so than sown crops oi grata. 3. 
A third requiiite is »utehing daring dry seasons. 
This ooatiats merelj ia coveriog the gronnd 6 inohat 
thick with litter, leaves, or similar tubitaaoei, for 
tntralfat each way round the tree, daring the hot 
and diy part of the year. It obviates watering, 
and aaiiits to an almost incredible degre«, tho 
growth of the tree. 

Street Shade Trees. 

We woald briefly remind those who eaa feel the 
differenoe between bare linea of baildings, and dry, 
glaring, and dnsty streets, on the one hand, — and 
theaoftoess, laxuriaooe, the iaterminable beauty of 
masacs of green foliage, and the refreshing shade 
of oar finest forest trees planted in villages and by 
road-aides, on the other, — we would remind these- 
that tba time hat now oome for action — no delay 
mast be made, if another whole y««r it too valuabi* 
to b« 1«M. 
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Most of the direotioDS, given in the preoading ar- 
ticle OB transplanting frait trees, are equally appli- 
oable to shade trees. Bot there is one all essential 
part of the work, without which failure is about as 
certain as the course of water down bill, and that is, 
the trees after being set out must be carefully pro- 
tected from the rubbing of street animals. We have 
teen trees five inches through, which had been mo- 
ved with nearly a ton of earth on the roots, all de- 
stroyed the second year by the rubbing of pigs and 
cattle. The best, most substantial, and most dura- 
ble protection, consists of three posts in the form 
of an equilateral triangle, enclosing the tree, with 
horisontal cross pieces, or boards securely nailed to 
the posts. This frame will besides prevent those, 
who think a tree is a very handy object to hitch a 
horse to, from spoiling it by allowing the horse to 
gnaw the bark. ''You will be exceedingly vexed," 
says a late writer, in allusion to such a disaster, 
'^but will be contoUd by the assurance that the own- 
er never knew his horse to do so before — and you 
will wish him and his horse at — — • the end of their 
journey!" 

A few brief directions for planting shade trees, 
may be summed up as follows :— 

1. Dig the hole before the tree is taken up, for 
being large, its roots cannot be so easily protected 
from dying as a smaller tree, and it should therefore 
be out of the ground as short a period as possible. 

2. If the trees are two to three inches in diame- 
ter, the holes must not be less than six feet in dia- 
meter, and a foot and a-half deep, and the roots of 
the tree taken up, of nearly corresponding size. 

3. Cut round the tree two and a-half or three 
feet from the stem, and lift it out without tear- 
ing the roots or bruising the stem — not after the re- 
commendation published some years ago, as a vfry 
cafeful mode of removing, " cutting the roots whh 
ab axe, and dragging the trees out vith a yoke of 
oxen." 

4. Cut otf or thin out one-half of three "ifourtlis of 
the top, having an eye to the fbtare shape of the 
tree. This lessens the number of leaves, the 
draught is less severe on the roots, the fewer shoots 

Sow more rapidly and the wind has less power on 
e tree. 

5. Plant the tfee no deeper than before ; as some 
one quaintly remarks, ''nature has attended to the 
growing of tt'eessome six thousand years, bnd can- 
not in this particular be improved upon." 

6. As soon as the tree is set, then immediat<$Iy 
erect the tripod -protect! on, already described. 

7. Cover the ground several inches deep with lit 
ter, in a circle Six feet in diatneter. The soil can- 
not be easily cultivated, abd this uulching is the best 
substitute. 

Trees treated according to these rules, will begin 
to grow immediately, and will form handsomit, rich, 
dense masses of foliage^ in less time than those 
which are carelessly torn from the earth and hastily 
planted like a fence -post, can recover from the vio- 
lence which they have received. It is better to 
plant ten trees well, than twenty or thirty badly. 

Trees which have grown in the open ground are 
hardier and far better than those taken from the for- 
est. Thick woods afibrd almost the protection of a 
green house ; and trees removed from them and set 
oat in opOn air often perish solely in consequence of 
their tenderness. Those from borders of swamps 
are often better than those from upland, the soft 
muoky soil more perfectly admitting the entire re- 
moval of the roots. The dissimilarity of soil where 
they are plaoed, rarely proves of any detriment. 
As a general rule, such trees have succeeded mach 



the best with us. This is also, particularly the case 
with ivergruntf which always need a large cake of 
earth to be removed entire upon the roots. This cake 
should always be large enough to hold the tree stiff 
against the wind without any staking When this 
hat been done, v>€ have never lost a eingle evergreen 
tree by transplanting. In the borders of swamps, 
where the muck is shallow on a hard-pan, the roots 
of evergreen trees usually form a thick mat of roots, 
all near the s«r£ace; cmtting round one with a 
spade, allows the tree to be taken up with great 
ease, the whole mass of the roots and muck peeling 
readily off from the hard- pea* 

Inquiries Answered* 

AGS er TWLAKM9ULxrMi> PSACX Tmxss. 

"Will Peach Trees, one year from tire hod, henr 
as sooj) as those two years from Che hodi" «tf« F. 
Clarkton, N, Y. 

Aceording to the experitteats we haTe made, 
peach trees of the wsoal sise at two yean, well 
treated, will eotne into hearing 'decidedly soenef 
than one-year trees. Bnch trees need the sberten* 
ing-in process, as an indispensible requisite to -cetn- 
plete success, at the time they are set out. Treated 
in the best manner, and with the ground kept clear 
and mellow afterwards, snob trees not nalrequetttly 
produce from two to three pecks of fmiit the third 
snttdier. 

0HOni'Mirmci-iw cirtmAiiit. 

"Will it be a good plan to shortefi-in my young 
cherry trees, which have beOOIne rather top-heavy 
by thetr vigorous growth, some ihoots having made 
two and a-half feet the past setttont" /. T. 
Mome^ N, T. 

No harm can rosiilt in outtidg ba(*k the yonn^ 
shoots, to render the tree less top-heavy; but, un* 
less the head is quite thinly formed, it may be advi- 
sable wherever a cut is made, to take off tho entire 
shoot, which would in such case give the head a neat- 
er and cleaner appearance. It scarcely ever becomes 
necessary to prune the head of a oherry tree to let 
in the light, which is «o essential for the peach. 

mOOT OXArTlKO. 

" In root-grafliag, how long must the seion be, 
and how far above ground when set out— must the 
ground be packed around itt Is paper as good as 
muslin for the plasters?" i>. D. D. //ton, N. F. 

The graft should be about three ct four inchee 
long, and the tip must be ju#t even with the surfaoe 
of the ground, which prevents the danger of its be- 
coming too much dried. The earth should be close- 
ly packed around it for the same purpose. More 
care, however, is usually Heeded in packing well 
about the root below, careless workmen usually 
leaving interstices. A deep, inverted sod, where 
the soil is sufficiently fertile, is much better for set- 
ting out root-grafts than other ground, being attend- 
ed with fewer losses. Muslin is better than paper, 
as usually applied; — but if thin, tough paper is se- 
lected, and the wax applied copiously, it is fuUy 
equal to muslin. 

OXArTINQ WAX. 

'' I notice in the American Fruit Culiuriet, that 
a cheap grafting wax is recommended composed of 
6 parts of beeswax, 1 of rosin and 1 of linseed oil. 
As beeswax is rather high priced, is there not some 
mistake in this?" P. Onfarto Co. iV. T. 

This mistake escaped correction in consequence 
of the distance of the author from the printing of- 
fice. It should be 6 parts of rosin, 1 of beeswax^ 
and 1 of oil» 
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*' Do yott tliiAk tlie Tewkiknrj Block vovld be 
inroAuble pUnUd largely for ahlppiBg? What it 
the quality of the Northern Bpj as oompared with 
Kawle's Jann'et? The latter it a general favorite 
here." H. Jt. Burlington, Jowa, 

The Tewkibnry Blush is Talaable for being a yeiy 
productive apple, and a lo^ng keeper— but it is not 
of the highest qaality, and is too small to become 
extensive! J popalar. It is hard as yet to compare 
the Northern Spy with Rawle's Jannet. The Jan- 
net has been but little proved side by side with the 
Spy, the former having scarcely over fraited in New- 
Tork| (where the seasons are probably too short for 
it,) and the latter having never fruited at the west. 
It is absolutely essential to test every thing of the 
•ort by actual trial. The Spy oomes slowly into 
bearing, which is the chief reason ite adaptation to 
W-catcni Ncw-Tork has not been asceruined. it is 
a more showy apple than the Jannet. 

DisTANcx or rsACH Tmssi. 

'' Will peach trees sei tan feet apart, do aa well 
AS at ito4Ut4 feetl" jf. P. 

Peach trees which are not shcrteaed-in, require a 
diatanoe of twenty feet ; but by keeping the heads 
qprnpact, the^ will not interfere with each other et 
twelve Cset disunoe. Ten feet would be rather too 
close planting. By planting near, we get a great- 
er number of treea to an acre, and conacqueatly a 
larger crop of peaches from an acre. A distance 
4>f a feet will allow three hoadred treea per acre ; 
twenty feet only a little more than one knndred. 
.The ground ahould be well cultivated in any case, 
iuid Uie nearer distance thus becomes the more eco- 
nomical. The more numerous the trees, howcveri 
the more rapidly the soil is ezhaosted. Hence, hea- 
vier manuring becomes requisite. 

The objeetion that .the trees are kept too small 
by ahortening-in the heads, is not valid, because the 
large na pruned heads only bear fruit at the ends of 
the brandies. 

Productive Stmwberriea. 



A eerrespoBdent ef the Miekigun Farm$f, who 
Ibaa faised SO bnahels of strawborries on one-third 
of an acre, has been most successful with Large 
Sarly Soarlet, Hovey's Seedling, Boston Pine, and 
Hudson *s Bay. The Large Early Scarlet produces 
^double the frutCof any other sort, continuing a month. 
Hovey'a Seedling yields a fair crop, and much larg- 
er firnit than any other,' having obtained single spe« 
eimens rneasnring 4| inches in clronmference* 

The land is trenched 18 inohes or 2 feet deep, and 
•nriehed with a mixture of well-rotted manure and 
mould from the woods — the rows are 2 feet apart, 
and every third year, the ruaners are allowed to oc- 
enpy the gronnd between them, and the old rows 
are spaded in. 

Large Crop of Water Meloaa* 

Late in May I turned over a piece of greca 
award that had been in grass for mowing until it 
was ma out. On the 30th of May, 1S49, I j^anted 
apoa a portion of it one hundred hills of water me- 
lons, without any manure, the surface having been 
slightly mellowed by the harrow. They grow very 
slowly during the six weeks drouth that occurred 
between June 28th and August 9th, during which 
they were hoed three times, watered frequently with 
fresh water, and twice with soap suds. After the 
Angnst rains, they grew with great rapidity. I 
gathered in September, (beginning en the 7th, fif- 



teen vreeka from planting,) six hundred and ftfieea 
melons, besides which, numbers that were rottea or 
very small, were not oounted. About one-fifth of 
the whole crop were decayed at the heart, a con- 
sequence, I suppose, of sudden chills, a liability 
which is the main cause of disease in all the tropic- 
al plants which we cultivate. The quality of these 
melons was very fine, but the sale was bad, partly 
from the lateness of the crop, and partly from the 
lingering fear of the cholera. They were mostly 
from about eight to sixteen pounds weight, though 
many were heavier. Another plat of water melons, 
forwarded in hot beds, and set in richer soil, were 
much larger and earlier, but not better than these. 
The varieties I cultivated were — the Black iSfpan- 
ith, the Carolina Green, the White Cored, and Im^ 
perial. 

A long hot season is indispensible for water me- 
lons, especially if raised in open culture. This we 
had this year. The other main favorable circnni* 
stance was the fresh green sward. 

TxsT or THS RirxNsss or a Watsx Mxlox. — 
A water melon that has just attained its full growth 
is solid, and heavier than the same melon when fit 
for the table. Its subsequent maturity consists firel 
in a chemical change of its juices to a luscious 
sweetness, and eecondly in a mechanical change, i. 
e., a drying out of the ceiatre so that the melon be- 
comes hollow. This last change does not take place 
when the fruit is picked prematurely, or when it ri- 
pens late. 

We are now prepared to understand the test of 
maturity. If the melon be moderately pressed be- 
tween the hands, or better between the hands and 
knees, it will, if ripe, yield a slight cracking sensa- 
tion, both to the feeling and the ear. This is in 
consequence of the yielding of the hollow sides to 
the pressure. Although an experienced eye can 
judge, with some degree of correctness, of the con- 
dition of a water melon, I know of no certain tett 
but the fbregoing. C. £. 6. Uiica, 
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Hardy vegetables may be planted as early in 
April as the ground wiU answer to work. Radish- 
es, lettuce, cabbages, turneps, potatoes, peas, &c., 
for early use, may be planted on warm soils almost 
as soon as the frost is out. If very severe cold oc- 
curs after the plants are up, some straw or hemlock 
boughs may be spread over them , which will be a 
sufficient protection, and may be readily removed 
when no longer wanted. 

The best early varieties of peas are the Prince Al- 
bert, Early Kent, Early June (or Washington,) and 
the Cede Nulli. The latter is a dwarf variety, requir- 
ing but little space, is prolific, and oomes to matu- 
rity in about as short a time as the Prince Albert. 
The Early Kent is very popular in this neighborhood, 
where it has been raised for a few seasons. A good 
mode of raising early peas was described in our last 
volume, page 93. 

A good mode of raising early potatoes is to sprout 
the tubers in warm horse-dung. They nay be pla- 
ced in layers with the manure, either on the ground 
or in a box or orate. If the potatoes, when pack- 
ed for sprouting, are laid on small pieces of tough 
sods, the grass side downwards, they may be plant- 
ed with the sods, without brealEing the sprouts or 
roots, which will greatly facilitate their growth. 
They should not be started too mnch before plant- 
ing, as it is difficult to prevent the sprouts from be» 
ing bruised or injured, if they are much more than 
an inch long. If planted very early, they should be 
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pat on a warm and rather dry soO, to avoid the lia- 
bility of their rotting, if the weather ii moist and 
cool. 

There are several kinds of early potatoes, but no 
one kind has a nniversal preference. There is much 
oonfnsion in regard to the names of varieties. 
Sometimes several varieties are confounded ander 
one name ; bat a more common difficulty is the at- 
tachment of several names to one variety. There 
are several kinds, differing considerably in appear- 
ance and quality, which pass under the name of 
Early June. Some are round, others oblong; some 
yellow insfde, others white. A kind introduced 
from England, and there known as Shaw's Early or 
Early Shaws, is here variously called by those names, 
as well as Early June, Mountain June, Fort potato, 
&c. The true sort is white, both inside and out, 
roundish in form, tending to become oblong on rich 
soil, or when it reaches an unusual size. It is one 
of the best kinds within our acquaintance. There 
are but few earlier kinds, and those few are poor 
yielders, and not superior to the Shaws in quality. 
They frequently grow to a size fit for eating, in eiffht 
weeks from the time of planting. When cooked be- 
fore they are ripe, or while growing, their quality 
it superior to most kinds in the same stage. They 
are hardy, yield well, and^keep well. 

Tw«aty*five Hardy Sknito* 

Freqnent itquiries are made by those but little 
acquainted with ornamental shrubs, for the names 
of some of the most desirable and ornamental as ^ell 
as the most hardy species. Among the hundreds 
which are offered for sale in nurseries, the following 
list has been given by A. J. Downing, and may be of 
service to those now about to commence the improve- 
ment of their homes by ornamental planting:— 

Tht mott detirabU 25 hardy dteiduous 9hrub$f 
furniihing a tuectttion of Jlowen or ornamental 
fruit from March to November: 

Pink Mezereon, 

Japan Quince, white and scarlet, 

Dwarf double-fiowering Almond, 

Doable porple Tree Peony, 

White Persian Lilao, 

Chinese White Magnolia, 

Soulange's Magnolia, 

Sweet-scented Magnolia, (M. glaooa,) 

White Fiinge-Tree, 

Oarland Deutsia, (D. ecabra,) 

Large*flowered Syringe, 

Broad-leaved Laburnum, 

Rose Aoaoia, 

Tartarian Tree-honeysuokle, red and whitOi 

Doable white Hawthorn, 

Doable pink Hawthorn, 

Sweet Scented Shrub, 

Dwarf White Horseohestnut, 

Fragrant Clethra, 

Oak-leaved Hydrangea, 

Venetian Sumao (or Purple Fringe,) 

Purple Burning Bush, {Euonymu*,) 

Buffalo Berry. 

To the preceding might be added, as soperior to 
tome of them, the Siberian Lilac, the Althea or Hi- 
bisous syriaous, and, although so common, the 
Snowball. Nor should some of the Roses be for- 
gotten. 

The following are given aa some of the flneat har-^ 
df climbing ehrube :— 

Large-flowering trumpet oreeper, [rather ten- 
der,] Qaeen of the Prairies Rose, Chinese Wista- 
ria, Sweet-scented Clematis, Double purple Clema- 



tis, Monthly Fragrant Honeysuckle, Chinese Twi- 
ning Honeysuckle, Yellow Trumpet Honeysuckle. 
[To which the Scarlet Trumpet Honeysackle should 
by all means be added.] 



Horticitltaral MiaoellaBJea* 

Jfbftfjr ecpud or to mdeHmd from tkt FnutdingM tf tht Nmih 
OM Pomological Ctmvmiiotif 1849. 

Climatb of Illinois.— In northern Illinois, the 
winters are often very severe, the thermometer sink* 
ing to 20 degrees below zero; while in thesoathora 
part of the State, the cotton plant matures a par- 
tial crop, and the indigenoas cane, though dwarf- 
ish, survives the winter. 

Applbs of NosTHxaH Illinois. -^Dr. Kennieoit 
gives in substance the following:— 

Yellow Harvest — large, asuaUy fair, ezoellent— 
young trees shy bearers. 

Keewieh Codlin — not over good ; the most early, 
uniform and enormous bearer. 

/{a mio— receives the most praise ftirther south. 

Otlin, Newtown Pippin, Roxbury Rueeet, — "mi> 
serably onproductive here." 

Rhode Island Greening — shy bearer^also eraok* 
ing at the collar of the nursery tree. 

Rawle^e Jannett — all speak highly of this for Illi- 
nois. 

Limber Twig — ^highly commended in soathern Il- 
linois. 

White and Yellow Belljlower — "perfeetly at home 
on our rich prairie soil." 

Carthouee or Red J2omait<f#— oneof the most pro- 
fitable market varieties, from one end of the if ia- 
sissippi to the other. 

English or Poughkeepsie Russet — has produced tha 
largest crops of all keeping apples, — six bnshels hav- 
ing been produced on one tree the sixth year from 
planting out. The same was obtained from a Kes- 
wick Codlin. In planting, the holes were five feat 
across, 18 inohes deep, the soil mixed with a little 
manure, good cultivation given, and the sterna 
washed with soap-suds. 

Fulton Jpple-^tLtL Illinois seedling ,^-the origi* 
nal tree being 19 years old, a foot in diameter, Si 
feet high, and 28 across the top. 

STXAWBEaaixs fob Mabkbt. — F. R. Elliott, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, states the following experiment: 

Upon one* fourth of an acre, light loamy sand, ra- 
ther poor, not highly manured, planted in 1846, the 
variety known as Willey, in rows 2 feet apart, amd 
plants one foot in the row. 

In 1847, 1346 quarts from this, sold for $145 ia 
market. 

In 1848, 615 quarts sold for $63.35. These were 
both exclusive of those used in a family of twelve 
persons. 

Estimate of cost: — 

Use of I acre of land for 3 yews, 96 60 

FUnlinf and koeing fint yeeri 4 90 

do do ■econdyear, 3 00 

do do third year, 3 00 

Oatherinf flnt year, 90 00 

do Moondyear, 13 00 

#48 00 

RateipCa, iivt year, oa^ •UO 00 

do aecood fear, cash, 03 3S 

dt say Tor ramiiy nae, 10 00 

ill3 3S 

Nettprofiv $105 35 

[The Willey as a very productive variety, thoaglu 
to be about equally so with Dundee and Burr's old 
Seedling.] 
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PxACHXs IV Illinois. — Dr. Kennioott (19 miles 
from Chicago) says that fine varieties sell for $1.- 
60 to $2.50 at the orchard, and $3.60 to $4.00 taken 
to market. One man some 30 miles west of Chioa- 
go, sold $2,000 worth of peaches in 1847 from one 
(NTohard. 

The trees bear young — sometimes the second year 
^-often the third — ^bnt asaalUy die in 6 or 7 years. 

GsAPX Cuttings. — The Mich. Farmer states that 
Elijah Book, a sacoessful cultivator, has met with 
uniform failure in raising: grapes from cattings in the 
venal way of plaoing them nearly perpendicalar or 
obliquely in the soil, not one in ten thus treated ever 
showing signs of growth. A difi*erent mode was 
afterwards adopted, by placing the cutting horizon- 
tally just beneath the surface. Not one in fifty 
&iled. 

Habdt Geavbs in Mains. — Alex. Johnston, of 
Wiscasset, states in Hovey't Magaxine, that the 
Isabella is the only variety of American grapes that 
will succeed in that severe climate. Even that re- 
quires ample protection in winter. One vine, three 
and a-half inches in diameter at the ground, and 
which had borne finely, had been killed by leaving 
it exposed. The Catawba is unfitted for that re- 
gion. 

TXANSPLANTINO LabOS TxXXS WITH BaLLS.— 

The same correspondent describes a mode of remo- 
ving large evergreen trees with frosen balls of 
earth, requiring far less labor than the usual way of 
cutting round them through the hard frozen ground. 
The ground at the roots is covered in winter a foot 
deep with evergreen boughs, which keep it from 
thawing so soon in the spring, as the surrounding 
earth. The tree is then easily removed, roots, frost 
and all. 

Applx Taxss in Illinois. — The fertile soil, hot 
summers, and severe winters of a large portion of 
the western states, render the culture of some kinds 
of fruit more difficult than at the east. It appears 
to be well established that apple trees budded and 
grafted on strong, full sized, entire roots, are more 
hardy than those raised by root-grafting as com- 
monly practiced. Prof. Turner, of Illinois College, 
states in the Horticulturist, that 60 root^gra/ted 
tretSf 100 grafted on full seedling roote, and dO 
budded near the ground, were transplanted under 
preoisely similar circumstances in similar soil. In 
the following year, only eix root -grafted trees were 
alKe; on the other hand, all the budded trees but 
•iz were living, as well as all the trees grafted on 
whole seedling roots. 

New Names to old FatriTs.— The long time re- 
quired to prove the correctness of a fruit by coming 
into bearing, renders the public peculiarly liable to 
imposition from venders. Every year exposes some 
great humbug. For some years past, a grape has 
been sold very extensively, at a guinea a plant, un- 
der the name of Joeling'e St. jtlbant. Robert 
Thompson, the greatest English pomologist, highly 
commended it. Josling is said to have obtained by 
its sale more than ten thousand dollars. It is now 
found to be an old sort, long known as the Chasse- 
las Musque, or Musk Chasjelas. 

WiNTBx Peabs. — Hovey says, ''our correspond- 
ent, Mr. Washburn, of Plymouth, informs us that he 
has just sold the last of his Easter Beurre pears, 
the produce of one dwarf tree. They brought him 
the handsome sura of twenty dollars; and less than 
a bushel of fruit. He finds no difficulty whatever in 
ripening the pears; his practice is to let the fruit 
hang on the tree as late as possible, even after two 



or three frosts, if they are not likely to be very se- 
vere. Each pear is wrapped in double papers, and 
kept at an even temperature in a cool room, until 
wanted for use ; they are then brought into a warm- 
er temperature, where in the course of a fortnight 
they begin to change color, and soon become fit for 
cooking. In this way they may be ripened ofl* in 
suocession from the middle of December to the mid- 
dle of March.'' 

Manvbe fob Fbuit Tbxbs. — The Horticulturist 
recommends, as one of the best manures for fruit 
trees, 8to., the following: — Pour brine, (old brine 
is as good as any) on fresh lime till slaked to a 
powder. Then make a heap of the fallen leaves of 
the trees, by sprinkling over every layer of leaves a 
portion of this compound of lime and salt, at the 
rate of four bushels to a cord of leaves. In a few 
weeks it will be ready for use. The proportion of 
salt to the lime is about as one to four. Or ape 
leaves, thus treated, are recommended as best for 
grapes; peach leaves for peach trees, &c. 

Ripening or Apples at the South. — The fol- 
lowing statement of E. J. Capell, of Centreville, 
Miss., in the Bortieulturist , shows the wide differ- 
ence between the periods of the ripening of apples 
in the northern states and at the south:— 
'* Early Harvest— 1st of July." 
'* Be van — early summer." 
*' Holland Pippin — July and August." 
" Maiden's Blush— ripens in August." 
" Golden Russet — ripens in September." 
The preceding appear to be well adapted to the 
soil and climate of the south. Here, the Early Har- 
vest and Bevan ripen late in summer — the Holland 
Pippin and Maiden's Blush at mid-autumn — and tha 
the Golden Russet is a good keeping winter apple. 

The Plana Grape. 

From the experience I have had with this new va- 
riety, I should judge it difficult to grow from cut* 
tings, as in several attempts I have not succeeded^ 
and I have understood that others have met with si- 
milar failures. The wood is slender, which maybe 
the cause. 8. H. Colton. Worcester, Mass, 2d 
mo,, 1850. 

Farmer's Song* 

BV W. L. XATOR. 



* A rural life is the Ufe for me,' 

Away from the city*s •trife, 
Where the breath of Heaven ii pore and free, 

And nature '• full of Ufe ; 
Where the earth is eloihed with a lovely gieiii^ 

The flower* amtUof and fhtf, 
Aud the wisdom of ^od is distmcdy seeOt 

In all that flouriahe* there. 

We do not euTy the man of trade, 

Whoae Ufe is with cares oppressed. 
Who only is happy as wealtn is made, 

And not when others are blessed ; 
His life bound up in his merchandise, 

His heart absorbed in his gains, 
The beanty of earth shut out from his eyes, 

But not ft'om his soul, its pains. 

We have nothing to do in Ambition's ways, 

And do not envy the great, 
Pufled up bv the hollow voice of praise, 

And perplexed with the cares of state ; 
Elated witn hope or depressed with fear, 

They must run when the peoule call ;— 
We are happier far in our humble qthere^ 

Than they in the Nation's hall. 

The giAs of Heaven are (Veely bestowed, 

ThA harvest our labor crowns : 
Ko despots can reach our peaeenil abode, 

We quail at no tyrant's frowns. 
A rural home is the home we love, ' 

Away firom the city's strife, 
Wd bow to none but the God aboT»— 

None know a happier liib. 
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Ed«. CtTLTiTATo* — I obBerTO in yoor JuiBttTy 
■ambei, « oarreipoadeot cxpr««»e« bi« fairs, ihat 
thaae who h»ve conicructed vire fenoe*, will ba iKi- 
appsintMl at to tbeir ilurabillTr' and oAaieiiTiy; IbaT 
the away ing of the wire wilt hsrs a- nndencj to 
break it off where il goaa' through tht fotU, tad 
thai the aconmuUtioit of water in the KoIh of the 
{M>*t, will mat the wire, aeit wekken amt dniroj 
It. If theae premiaei were oort'eot, the mnulUaioti* 
woold not be aa far oat of tlie way. Btrt I viilaaj 
ia all kindaeaa that four eorreapoadent, in thia mat- 
ter, i* dsfloieni Id tSat wisdom which ia -'profltftble 
to direot." t propoie in tbil eoAicaimication, to 
give mT experience, and method of conatrnaling 
Wir* Ftnc4. In 1848, 1 oonitructod' the ftr« wire 
feaea that I, or any of my neighbora ever law; it 
waa loaietbing; entirely new. Thia piece ef fence ia 
about tweniy-fivB rods long. I hare mn^e tune 
Bierj year ainoe, aecl now have more thati a mile of 
wire feDce on my farm, and I think I ahall make no 
other kind nnleaaiimaj be around yardi, whera thei 
ter fMM Ae Win4 la deeirable. In the flrat tbat J 
oMde, which has atood aekrlj five yaara, the wire ap- 
peMrrrae enandaa when it waa pgtm. lamofopinioi 
tbM win ef the *m of No. 10, will not be injuri. 
o««lj tfaotadby rtiat, il H ii not in cmtBot wiUi 
tk grenad, atid ears ahonld be taken th«t it ahould 
not be. The advanlagea of wire fenoea OTer c 
kindi ere, it eoata leat, ia more durable, ia noi 
jnred by high wind*; ia not likely to b« broken by 
nnrulj cattle; where the froat heaTca the poat oot, 
Ihej may be driTen down without difficulty; it ob- 
viatea tbe difficulty of aoew driftt where roada arc 
thuB fenced; givei aa appearane* of ueatneaa to a 
fann, and a feelinf; of satiafaction to tbe owner thai 
kit crop* araeafa. The beet wethod of conatruo- 
tion ia to let the poata one rod apart, aad three of 
amallor aiie between, aa aa to have the apaoea four 
feet between the poeta tu which the wire ia faiten- 
•d, by ataplea made of wire. The end posta of the 
line of fence muat be Brmly ael and braced, aa 
' in the aboTO aBgraTin|[. I )>•*« a ntaohine for 



ttralaing the wire, made almilar to a wheelbarrow, 
with • reel 16 inchea in diameter on an iron abaft 
H iMhe* ia diameter, aa in Fi(. S, with a loag 



Fig. a-lCwur «f (oiriivMt Win. 
orank foi atraiDiog the wire, and a ebotte* oae tm 
reding tbe wire oa tbe taaahine. We mite tb* 
wire 1^ looping it tegeiher •• we reel it Cram Iba 
noil oo to the reel; ia leeUng, oue takea a coil ua- 
bo««d in hie left hand aad daliveia it with bie right, 
■• aaother toma the reel with aae haa4 and gpudea. 
tbe wire with tbe other, on which be ationU haTo » 
thick leather mitten to prevent laceratioB from tb« 
Sawi and illTcra on tbe wire. Enough ahonld b* 
reeled at one time to reach at leaat, thediatance r^ 
quired to be made. Place tbe macbine abool ten 
feet from the end poat, in Una with tbe fenae 
to- ba made. A loop ia formed on tbe end of 
the wire; one takea it from the reel to tbe fDrthec 
end poat, and futena it by driving a ataple io tbu 
loop and anolher aeroa* the twiit; then turn the 
reel till the wire ia drawn nearly atraight ; tbea 
place the wire properly againat the poata, and faat- 
en it by driTing the ataple about half w^ in^ then 
strain the wire at tight at yon wiah, drive the ata. 
pie io the end post near the reel, tightly upon the 
wire; aa tbe reel ilaokena, turn the wire back and 
out it ; form a loop, and drive a ataple acroia (ba 
twiit, aa at the other oad ; then drive the interme- 
diate ataplea not exaotly tight upon the wire, and 
it ia complete. 

Fer road Fsnoet, aeven wirea aae anffiaieal, if a. 
b«Bk ia formed by two back furova witb a plow. 
For dividieg Qelda, aia are aaffioieat, or fiva, wbsra 
cattle and hortaa only are to b* guarded agaiaM. 
Qua pound of Ha. ID ia about 23 feet, whiob at &( 
Ota., iaEoirata-a rod, Bear1y,whioh for? wirea, iaSS 
at*, a rod fer the wire, whieb I think ia leaa thaa aaj 
other materiel oan be rurnisbed for ; ao that tba wir*, 
exclnaive of the ataplea, will coat at Ihat rate from 
20 to 38 oenta a rod. The whole coit of the fence, 
iactndiDg pottt, which are worth from two to four 
dollara per handred, and tbe labor of erecting, ia leaa 
ihau fifty centa per rod. Tbe wire ahonld be an- 
nealed before using, aa it works better, and it not 
to apt to break in twitting. The toola necessary in 
making the fence, are two pair of pincers, to maka 
the loop I — inch aa are need by thoemekers wilt do 
— a haad-aaw file for cntting the wire, aaliok abont 
nr feet long, marked with the proper dittanoes for 
a wire, by which tbe poata are to be marked for 

The beat way thai we have tried to make ataplea, 

to take a pi«:e of wire about 20 feet long, fasten 

le end in a vice and then upon a flat bar of iron, 

i «r 2 inoket wide, end about a quarter of an ineh 

thick, wind tbe wire from the other ead oloaely and 

tightly upon it ; then with a aharp oold ohitel oot 

the wire in the middle on both lidea of ibe bar; 20 

feel of wire will make about 120 ataplea, whiob oaa 
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ba dona ia a hw iminBtu. Win Nn. 11 is li 
anough for itnplai. Tha lUplei driv* Bad 
KDofa bsuer b; being flatMnaii at ihe eniU, aod Uw 
darability of poiik U noch iDcicued by churuf 
tbn aada a. Eaw ineb«( above tba gioand line. I 
tbink theta woolii b« nogrcai difficult j in aaa>uaM< 
i«g a rMtefaiae to make staples a* faat aa aaili can 
baant, aad I hope aouiaDiacbiaUta will do it. The. 
•t*pl«i ahoiild ba fiMB I to 1 incb ia UBf^-<-thra*- 
qoartera U bast whaa drivan iote oA Boats, aad. oa» 
inch tor oheatBBt oroadar. 

I bara b«ea Ibna anaMt* in tbia daMTtption, in 
eoinplianoe with tba raqqetf af jtuu oorraapoBdant 
Ib the Febmarj Ko. of Tfta CiUlivator, and I hapa 
if any oT your eoutiibatoraoas give faTther iatot. 
Baitioa thaj will let os hear froia thani. I oouidai 
the introduetioB at wiro fsBoas, the moat importaat 
Improveuient in fariniiig that has baas made «iuae 
tba ioTaatioD af the oast-iroa plow, aad that a 

Seatei amout *C iron will W raqaired for faoae, 
an Tot railroad* or any other p«rpo*e, and that be- 
aeil aa importaot braneh of obi country's maBafao- 
taiaa. Haxxv B«tts. Bruiuvitk, Jtaaiiiiasr 
Counts, N. T., Fth., 18S0. 

E»t. Cci-TivATOB — Since my laat oommnnicatlon 
(• Th* CtiUitator, relatiag to wire fence, I bai« 
boogfat 60 poHnds No. 10 wire, at 5f oaDU p«i lb., 
which confirnti tba stateneal I then mada re||ardiBg 
tka priee. 1 tbink it was manufactored ia FairBeld 
CoDuty, Ct,, and were I to aoaitmot a mile af tbii 
fance in a straight liae, 1 think 1 vould eiaploy bnt 
two post*, [dacing oae at each end. These posts 
shonld be set at least 3 feet isto the gron&d, a&d aa 
it ia aopposed that tba poita are much lens liable to 
decay whea tba hole* are fiUed with small or brekea 
BtoBca, iastead of earth, (see Cultivator Tot I84&, 
{laga 209,) I waold adapt this method, raising tha 
BloDei aroond the poaC a foot aboia tha sarfaoe. A 
strong brace ia placed against this post, the foot of 
whioh ia lo firmly planted in a hole directly oader 
the line of the fence, agaiaiC a Bat atoaa, or pl*nk, 
that it oaBBot yield wbea the wirea are strained — 
the hole filled as abore. The poet is hewn flat na 
tha side oppOHte the braoe; small anger holea 
thrangh the braee and post, are made at snah di«. 
taaoaa aa tba workmaa may wiah the strands to be 



The posts being tkn*.pla«e<i at eaab eitd and ao> 
gla of the U»e, the wie», wbiohoomaa in aeail ola> 
HBgla pieoa, ja introduced bj uitMlaBg oBeea^oEit, 
througb the hraae bad post, and eailisig it arosnd Bt 
billet of wood, say 2 inches in diameter by 6 >aoha8< 
long, SBTeral times in each direetion, bj twining it 
around the strand between the billet and post in inch 
a manner that it canaot xoA when the wirea are 
strained. The workman now takes the coil of wire 
and prooeads along the line, uncoiling aa he walks, 
nntil be reaehaa the and of tiia coil. Another coil 
is now Btteobed, wUch ia deiBfr bj laying the two 
end* on tha greiiBd, passing them. soma eight oc tei 
inches' by eacb other, and orossiiig them twice aL 
about equal diatanoea from tha ends, like tying tkei 
ttnt part ef a oamraon haid knot. A billet of wood 
like that at the poat, except a few inche* shivtef', 
i* laid on and the and*, brought np over the wood, 
and tied again, and twined aioDDd the main wices. 

In this way the workman proceeds, until he reach- 
e« the other pest, at the end or angle of tha li»e, 
throogh whioh the wire is passed and drawa np a* 
straight aa oan easily ba done by the btnda. It ia. 
that* faatenad to a billet of wood, as at the first. 
post ; each strand being thus extended with tha sani» 
degree of teasiva, or aa near at nay ba. The 
woikmaa now proseeds to set large-siied common, 
fsnca Btakaa. If the surface is nndnlating, on. 
each eminence and in each hollow, these stakes aia. 
to be set into holes made with a htaiy orawbar, tva 
feel deep, and drivaa down with an axe or beetle, 
and aboat IS er 20 feat apart, throngkeut (he line. 
This being done, he again proeaed* with bammat 
aid nail* and saw in hand, and inserts in the itakea 
■aw cols abont 1) in. deep, oorrespondiag ezaatlj 
with tha belea and distancea on the poitSi. Into 
these eats the strands are placed, aad a tenpenny 
Bail is driven down aearlyto the head, acrosa the 
eut, confining the wire to the stake. 
. This being done at eioh stake, no farther strain- 
ing of the strands is necessary, when the snrface ia 
anffioieBtl; undnlaling, bat in most cases it will be 
necessary to atteob a straioH, by maaas of a round 
stick, t iacbe* in diameter, the same length of post 
above gronad, with correspoading botes, and a two 
ineb anger -hole near the eoBtre. It is ten^orarilf 
ereoted near the (bot of the brace, the wires passed 
throBgh, before paiaiBg tbrovgh the brace ud (est. 
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and before the staket are eet, it is carried along on 
the wires to the centre of the line between the posts. 
After the wires are put into the saw cats, a lever is 
inserted in the large hole, by which the strainer is 
tamed aroand until the wires are sufficiently strain- 
ed. The lever is left in, and a stick one inch in di« 
ameter and same length of strainer is put in an up- 
right position between the lever and wires, which 
holds it to its place. In no case should the wires be 
made to form angles, or even small circles. As a 
preventive, billets of round wood are used, and the 
holes in the strainer rounded off. 

. The wire for a fence of the above description will 
cost about 17 cents per rod, and when designed for 
cattle and horses only, the whole cost I think, will 
not exceed 35 cents per rod. I am inclined to think 
that annealed wire requires no protection to pre- 
vent corrosion. It is said that annealed telegraph 
wires do not corrode to the injury of their strength, 
and it is fallacy to suppose that electricity prevents 
it, when no heat is conveyed to the wires. A re- 
cent newspaper relates an instance of a poultry 
yard having been surrounded 15 years with annealed 
wires, and they are yet in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The annealing operation is easily performed, 
viz.: as a blacksmith heats the tire for setting on 
a wagon- wheel, allowing it to cool slowly. My 
cattle fence has 5 strands — top strand five feet, and 
bottom strand 22 inches from the ground — the space 
filled with the three ^remaining strands at equal dis- 
tances. A. B. 
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Gallowair Breed of Cattte. 

Bm Pmrmit'^. 145. 

This valuable breed of cattle derives its name 
from a district of country in Scotland called Gal- 
loway, embracing several counties. It may bo 
fairly considered aboriginal, and evidently closely 
allied to the semi-wild stock of Chatelherault Park 
—the descendants of an ancient race, which in ear- 
ly times roamed unrestrained in the Caledonian 
forests. 

The true Galloways are without horns. Their 
Color is generally black, though sometimes red 
and dun. Of all the polled breeds, they are the 
most highly prized, on account of their many excel- 
lencies. As observed by Profesjor Low — ** The 
breed of Galloway is peculiarly confirmed in its cha- 
racters, and thoroughly adapted to the condition of 
the country." Various crosses have been attempt- 
ed with other breeds with a view of improving the 
Galloways; but the results, in the end, have not 
answered expectation, and in the language of Mr. 
Youatt, — ''The intelligent Galloway breeder is now 
perfectly satisfied that his stock can only be impro- 
ved by adherence to the pure breed and by oare in 
selection." 

It is for their superior grazing qualities that the 
Galloways are roost esteemed. They fatten very 
easily, and theirbeef commands a high price in the 
English markets, it being fine in the grain, and the 
fat well mixed with the muscular parts. They are 
mostly slaughtered at three years old, and the ave- 
rage weight of those sent to the London market, is 
put down at 770 to 840 lbs., the four quarters. The 

Sualities of the breed for the dairy, are only mid- 
ling. The cows do not yield a large quantity of 
milk, bat it is rich and affords comparatively a large 
proportion of butter, which is of the finest quality ; 
tad the average annnal yield per cow, where all the 



milk is devoted to butter, is 150 lbs., though larger 
returns are often obtained. 

The points of the Galloway ox, are thus given by 
Martin: — A well-bred Galloway is of admirabla 
form; all is close and compact; the barrel is round- 
ed and ribbed home to the hip-bones; the chest is 
deep, the shoulders thick and broad; the neck short 
and thick ; the head clean ; the back straight and 
broad; the limbs short, but extremely muscular; the 
skin moderate but mellow, and well covered with 
long soft hair, — that on the ears, which are largCi 
is peculiarly rough and long. 

We think the Galloways would prove a very use- 
ful breed of cattle for many sections of this country, 
particularly the mountainous and hilly portions of 
the northern and middle states. We have, on for* 
mer occasions, expressed the belief that the intro* 
duction of these cattle and the West-Highlanders, 
would be a decided acquisition ; and we trust that, 
through the aid of agricultural associations and en* 
terprising individuals, we shall, before long, have 
the pleasure of seeing specimens of these valuable 
breeds in the country. 



Soutkem OUe. 



Eds. CvLTivAToa — It is said all things were 
made for some good end — and surely it is wise to 
consider the design and fitness of things. One part 
of our country— by soil, climate, and market, is 
suited to one product — another, though not widely 
different perhaps, for an entirely different. 

It is pretty obvious that this part of our great 
country is well adapted to the raising of stock. 
Without alluding to our extensive and fertile bottom 
lands which skirt all of our numerous streams, per* 
mit me to occupy a little space in considering the 
character, quality and capacity of the hills. 

Most of them are filled with mineral wealth; iron 
and coal abound, with lime and marl, as well as the 
best qualities of stone and clay; — these however, 
are treasures to be developed in other years ; the 
chief and always the earliest pursuit of a civilized 
people, is agricultural. 

The soil is of every variety — ^the rich, tenacious 
red clay, limestone loam, and light sand may all be 
found contiguous— the latter near streams. 

The timber consists of oaks of almost every v%* 
riety, hickory, walnut, poplar, maple, beech, loevst, 
mulberry and the vine. 

Water abundant and pure— showers more reliable 
than in a level country. 

Seasons mild, yet the air bracing ; with less change 
and less severity than those parts of country under 
either the infiuence of lakes or prairies. 

No marshes, and a very general exemption frou 
the diseases incident to such districts. 

Skirted on the south by the Ohio river, by whteh, 
at a very small cost, we are enabled to send oar 
products to a market at pleasure. 

As there are numerous streams which are naviga- 
ble for flat boats for from twenty to seventy miles 
interior, the facilities for cheap transportation are 
excellent — besides the canals and railroads projected 
and already completed. 

These lands are rough, but adapted to the most 
nutritious grasses ; and while it is impolitic to plow 
very much, they are admirably adapted fur stock of 
all kinds. Horses may be raised with profit, as we 
are nearer an eastern market than those with whom 
we come in competition. Cattle require but little 
care and thrive well; had I room, it would be easy 
to show that the dairy is eminently worthy of in* 
oreased attention. Sheep of the larger breeds of 
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M«raBO caB be iprown by almoct a»j of oar farmen 
sQoowBfiiHj, vkile the finest quality mar be predu- 
eed by thoee who derote the paine aed attention. 
No wherais stock more antformly healthy , exempt 
from those diseases which in some localities render 
the bnsiness hasardons. 

What we need is more attention dcToted to the 
anbjeet, more capital invested, and more care and 
•kill in breeding. 

There are tracts of valaable land bordering upon 
the Ohio river, such as above described which at 
most moderate prices are open to the purchaser. 
Damwin £. GAmDNEB. Marietta^ OkiOf Ftb, 5. 

Giowtk of Fmmykimu 



Eds. CvLTivATom— Last summer I had several 
pumpkin plants come up in my garden spontaneous- 
ly ; and as I devoted a part of the garden to pump- 
kins, I thought I would let some of them grow. 
They were not in the richest part of the garden, 
and I took no pains with them, only to keep down 
the weeds around them. Two grew very luxuriant- 
ly, and produced abundantly. I did not keep an 
exact account of the number that grew on one ; but 
there were over forty pumpkins, which woold ave- 
rage nine or ten pounds a piece. The other produ- 
ced twenty-seven pumpkins, which averaged a 
fraction over 22 lbs. each. The heaviest weighed 
33 lbs. The lightest weighed 9i lbs. The whole 
amount was 601 lbs. The loqgest vine was 63 feet, 
and was still growing when I measured it. 

I enclose a few seeds, out of one of the 27 pump* 
kins. Perhaps they will not do any better or as well 
in your climate, than your common pumpkins, but 
you can try them, or let some other persons have 
them. Jacob Hitchcock. Dwghi JUTisttoa, CAs- 
roket Nation, Jan. 24, 1850. 

Cablmce Coltnie* 

Eds. Cvltxvatob^I am induced to ask, through 
your journal, what are the effects of growing cab- 
bages on soil? Is the crop an exhauster or renova- 
tor? 

There is a little community of us here engaged 
in cultivating potatoes and oabbages for the south- 
ern market. We are on the bank of the Ohio river, 
immediately below New-Albany, Ind. Our prac- 
tice Is to take a crop of potatoes, and then a crop 
of Drumhead cabbage from the same ground in one 
season. We invariably find, that we can get a bet- 
ter crop of potatoes from the ground on which we 
took, the previous year, both a crop of potatoes and 
a erop of cabbages, than we can when we only take 
a crop of potatoes, and leave the ground idle till the 
following spring. 

We have reason to think our experienee is not sin- 
gular in this matter ; and we wish to know where 
the " protein compounds," which a writer in the 
Sdinhurgh Review speaks of as being found in the 
cabbage on analysis, are obtained— ^o they come 
from the subsoil or from the atmosphere t 

Our soil is alluvial, rather sandy, and the subsoil 
similar to the surface for about thirty feet, when 
we come to a slate rock. We have had periodical 
overflows from the river, of three to five feet in 
depth, onoe in fifteen years, since ISOO. In some in- 
stances, the water sweeps three or four inches from 
the surface, and in other places it depositee from 
one to two feet in depth. It is probable that the 
whole space our land now occupies, has in former 
periods constituted the channel of the Ohio. J. H. 
Collins. Locust Lawn, near New-Mhanyf Ind,, 
Feb. 12, 1860. 



Juries te CMl Causes. ' 

ST DAVID nOMAl. 

A lawyer of great experience, after reading my 
remarks in The Cultivator for October 1849, page 
315, said to me, ** that is correct as far as it goes, 
but it does not reach all the abuses that are practi- 
ced. The manner of selecting jurors, is often high- 
ly exceptionable. It was doubtless intended by the 
legislature that supervisors and assessors should 
choose the best men ; but it too often happens when 
these ofiicers convene, and proceed to business, that 
if A — is mentioned as a suitable person to serve in 
that capacity, the reply will be after this manner: 
'' Yes, but he is actively engaged in affairs of his 
own, and it might be a great damage to him. We 
had better not impose such a burden on him." So 
of B — , so of C — ; and in this way eeeond rate, 
and third rate men have their names entered, and 
enough of them to make a jury trial but little better 
than a farce. 

'* Again — the manner in which juries often arrive 
at the amount of damages, is iniquitous; and no- 
thing short of a burlesque on Courts of Justice. 
Suppose K — has slandered L — , and the latter asks 
damages. When the jurors have retired to their 
room, a difference of opinion is soon perceived,— 
and how do you suppose they make up their verdict t 
By carefully weighing the evidence, and trying to 
enlighten each other's minds? Perhaps they do so 
at first ; but such discussions soon become tiresbme ; 
and not unfrequently they proceed to chalk, and 
take the average !! Now then is the time for par* 
tialities and antipathies to bud, blossom, and bear 
fruit. The juror is no longer restrained by the ar- 
guments or opinions of his colleagues ; but with a 
view to the average, and apprehensive that others 
may be as twittical as himself in an opposite direc- 
tion, — he marks down a sum which his sober judg- 
ment intimates is twice, or three times as g^eat as 
it ought to be. In the mean time, others with a si- 
milar view, mark down only half or a third of what 
they believe to be just. ThCsWhole is then added 
together and divided by 12! and the foreman gives 
it in, under oath, as a true verdict according to law 
and evidence ! ! 

'* It is some comfort to know however, that the 
Court will generally set such verdicts aside, if the 
facts become known ; but the utter worthlessness of 
juries in civil causes, is none the less palpable on 
this account." 

Having forwarded to my learned friend, the pre- 
ceding sketch for revision,— he sent me by return 
of mail, the following supplement,— -saying howev- 
er that he had no time to write on such subjectSj 
except in the greatest haste. 

" The habits of the great mass of tho«e who are 
drawn to serve as jurors, do not render them the 
best judges of the intricate questions upon which 
they are called to decide, — not that they are defi- 
cient in natural endowments, or incapable by due 
training to resolve the doubts and difficulties which 
in every contested suit, must perplex men of the 
keenest intellect. We do not employ a blacksmith 
to make our coats, nor a carpenter to mend our 
watches, nor a physician to make our shoes, — and 
why? Simply because they do not understand the 
business, and others do. If I disagree with a neigh- 
bor as to our mutual rights, why should I refer the 
matter to 12 men whom I do not know, but of whons 
I may safely predict that they have been selected at 
random, and are no better at the solution of a diffi* 
eulty than myself or my neigbort Why not at oneo 
refer it for final decision to a judge, or a bench of 
judges, trained to refieotion by years of study, and 
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by yean of praotio«, whieb mr% tli« keenest of all 
sharpeoera of intelleot. Pay our judges good sala- 
ries, render them independent and at ease in a pe- 
emiary point of view, and ve can oomoiand the best 
latelleot of the country to act as arbiters and um- 
pires between man and man. 

** When we reflect that at every oircait of oar Su- 
preme Court the most intricate questions come up 
Tor decision, differing in the different causes, and 
originating generally in kinds of business, or phases 
of circumstances with which '''the gentlemen of the 
jury ^* are in no wise familiar, — is it at all wonder- 
ful that juries so often disagree? or if they agree, 
that their verdicts are so frequently set asiBe? The 
puzzling of witnesses, and the laborious efforts of 
counsel *' to make the worse appear the better rea- 
son,'' leaves nine jurors out of ten in a sea of 
doubt, from which theycannot emerge, exoept by 
the aid of the judge. He recapitulates the facts, 
explains the law, and declares the application of 
the law to the particular facts in the case, and then 
the jury may come to a lucid conclusion. 9ut why 
not leave all to the judge at once? 

'* It is a great error to suppose that it is an easy 
matter to act as a juror in an average of litigated 
causes. If the facts are perfectly plain, and the 
law equally so, it is true that juries can act with- 
out difficulty ; but it so happens that when these 
things are so, there is little or no litigation. Men 
do not often go to law wbere their mutual rights 
or remedies are clear; none but a dunoa would do 
80 ; or now and then a man in a passion to revenge 
himself of an enemy, might venture a small sum in 
costs, to give his opponent as much trouble as he 
makes for himself, — but such eases are rare. 

." As a general thing, it is only in oases of doubt 
that men get entangled in law suits ; and then is the 
time they need the aid of learned judges, and not 
the opinions of their neighbors who are as ignorant 
M themselves. Give us juries in criminal oases; 
but in all civil matters, I for one, prefer to run the 
risk of corruption on the bench, rather than abide 
the decision of stupidity and prejudie$ in the jury 
box." 

Plantation Railroads* 



Ebs. CuLTxvATom — About two years slnoe, we 
•onstructed a railroad of Red Cedar, extending 
from the Mississippi river about midway of the 
plantation to the sugar house ^—*a distance of two 
miles — for the double purpose of transporting onr 
sugars and molasses to the river for shipment, and 
carrying our sugar to the sugar house. It answers 
many other valuable purposes, to wit: — The labor- 
ers are conveyed to and from their work in less time 
and without fatigue. No mud or broiling sun im- 
pedes their way. The various supplies for the place, 
and articles of transportation, are carried on the 
road. Though last, not least, a higher considera- 
tion has been kept in Tiew. Every sabbath morn- 
ing, all the people, white and black, are provided 
with cars to convey them to the church at the end 
of the road, to hear the word of God preached; the 
value of which no one can estimate. 

The cost of the road did not exceed one thousand 
dollars per mile. 

The greater portion of the road, (the rails being 
about six or seven inches square) is laid without 
«ross ties ; and seems to answer as well as that laid 
"With ties-— the ends of the rails being doweled to- 
gether, and a short plank at the ends laid under. 

• The rails are bedded about half in the ground. 
The oar wlieols are without flanges^ and are xept on 



the track by small horiaontal wheals on a vertfoal 
axio, raantng inside the rails, and are not liable to 
run off. We feared flanges would out the rails, an 
BO iron is used. Prom preaeot appearaaees the 
road may last twaaiy years. In oar opiaisn the 
stock pays fifty per oent. per annaa. Tweboraea 
arc equal to twenty in the osoal way. Ths heavi- 
est load wo have oarried on it, was a ateam sugar 
boiler, (a locomotive boiler) weighsag 14,0M) Iba., 
aad without apparently affecting the road. 

We believe railroads, both private aad pablio ara 
not yet fully appreciated. 

Let us have a railroad all the way liom Ww ^ 
York to New - Orleans— thea where could the Union 
be divided? 8. ti R. TiLLOTsoif. ifew-Jttoer, La,f 
Dec. 30, 1849. 

•>— *^ ■■■ ■ ■ ■■.ill 

Progreea in Knovledga. 



Ens. OvLTivATon — Tour able cor respondeat » 
Mr. Holbrook, in the February number of The Cat- 
iivaior, very graphically portrays the controversj 
that has been going on for some years past^ between 
the eld and new school classes of farmers; I bave, 
for a long time been an interested " looker on " in 
this matter, and if I am any judge in human pro* 
gress, the old school or plow-jogger class are fast 
losing ground. The great number of agricultural 
papers that are distributed through the various soo- 
tions of our Union, are fast doing away the pra« 
jndices that once so generally existed in the minda 
of practical farmers, against what used to be sneer- 
ingly termed " bookfaronng.'' 

There seea« te be a goneval b^of springing up 
aawng a largo proportion <!€ the tillers of the soil, 
that thare ane spaotal and vaerring lairs whreh go* 
vara the 'vogotable, as "well as the astronomical 
world; and reading, thinking iarmersare beginning 
to understand the workings of some of these laws. 
Ten years ago, how few farmers knew even the nama 
of silex, or silica^ and much loss of the part it played 
in the composition of their grains aad grasses. Bat 
now, thousands upon thousands of our common iar* 
mors know all about silica. They know it is tha 
material that giyes stii&iess to the straw; and they 
know the use of spreading sand or gravel upon their 
reclaimed peat meadows and drained swamps^ tha 
soil of which consists mostly of decaying vegatafala 
matter. They know too, what is meant by phoa* 
phate of lime, and that it enters largely into tha 
composition of the bones of animals ; and they hava 
learned too, that old bones can , by the eflicient agen* 
oy of vegetable chemistry, be prepared to be again 
worked up into new bones, as well as old gold and 
silver coin, can, by the agency of the aunt, ba 
again wrought into new eagles and dollars. And 
they further know, that ammonia is not the nama of 
some heroine of a novel, or love-tale, but an import* 
ant constituent of animal manure.; finally, thoy 
have learned a great many other important thiags 
about book-farming. And with such instructors as 
Profs. Johnston and Norton, they are in a fair way 
of learning much more that will be of intrinsic va- 
lue to them. ** Science made easy," seems to ba 
the object of Prof. Norton's letters, and that's what 
we working farmers want — must have, to be iater* 
ested and benefitted by the labors of scientific men« 
Technical terms and formulas, are legal tender 
among the scientific, but they are at rather a die* 
count among farmers at present, though we hope tha 
day is not far distant, when the technical terms of 
chemistry will be as familiar among the intelligent 
part of the farming community as '^ household 
words." B. TTaraer, if. ^., Feb, 19, 1850. 
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A W«t Cellar 
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£i>8. CvLTiTATom — A writer in The CuHHator 
Ibr Febm&rj, under the bead of " Water>Tight 
Cellars, " ai^et some correct observations en the 
evUs and inconveniences of a wet cellar , remarks, 
Ihat— '' every reader who has experience in the use 
df means to make a dry cellar, shoald communicate 
h to the pablio." Being one who has known the 
'' evils" of a wet cellar, for neailj half a century, 
and which has within the last two years been con- 
verted into a dry one, I fredy ^ive the process for 
the benefit of tJi interested. 

My dwelling stands on a moderate sweTl, contigu- 
ous to an extensive piece of low ground, and the 
bottom of the cellar being so nearly on a level with 
it, though furnished with a drain, was never dry, 
and was often very wet. iPlat stones and boards 
"^ere resorted to as a temporary relief, till in some 
parts several strata had accumulated. The walls 
having been laid chiefly with such stones Its w^re 
gathered on the farm, and without mortar, became 
a thoroughfare for rats, which till recently, bid de- 
fiance to the efforts for their expulsion. This, In 
•onnection with the evil first named, made it neces- 
sary that something thorough should be attempted, 
and the work was commenced accordingly. All the 
varied furniture of a cellar, such as potato and ap- 
ple bine, meat barrels, &o., was speedily removed. 
Several inches were pared off the bottom to make 
room for an equal amount of gravel. A trench was 
then out entirely round the cellar , about six inches 
from the wall, which having been commenced on the 
surface, rendered this operation indispensable. The 
trench was carefully stoned with a double row of 
cobbles, and covered with flat stone, the surface of 
them being two or three inches below the general 
level. The old drain was re-opened and deepened 
sufficiently to receive the water from the inner drain. 
The next step was to procure a sufficient quantity 
of creek gravel to give a coating of two or three 
inches. The number of wagon loade used was five, 
the cellar being equal to about 30 by 20 feet. The 
gravel was made compact and sufficiently smooth to 
receive the mortar, by using a fiat headed pounder. 

Mortar made of quick lime and sand was then 
•pplied to the wall, and the 4)hiBke g«n«rally AUed. 
Sut in more places than one, before the mortar had 
b«oome hard, those marauding, sagacious animala, 
whose inteUigenoe seems hardly infeHor to those 
who occupy a higher plaee in creation , made their 
aceuetomed inroads. But to the main eubjeot. 

The necessary quantity of sand, say about sixty 
J^uehels, and four barrels of water-lime, being in 
-readiness, the next step is to proceed to the aMxturo 
•nd applioation. Unless the sand i« nearly free of 
pebbles, I think it best to sift it, though that ia not 
indispensible. The proportion of each used, was 
•ne bushel of lime to three and a*half of sand, 
'Which being thoroughly mixed, was then reduoed to 
the proper cionsistenoy for appUoation. A vast 
•quantity of water will be necessary, and i^ not at 
hand, it should be previously in readinees, as three 
hands will hardly be tuffieieut to tend a single ma- 
eon. The cement was spread from au inch to an 
inch and it-half thidt, and the work completed in 
about eight hours. The each expense wai «hcut 
$8, labor estimated at about $12. From four to six 
weeks arc necessary for the bottom to harden suffi- 
ciently to walk on without injury. It is well, as a 
prccautionaiy measure, to lay down a fsw boards 
alter a couple of weeks, and let them remain until 
the cement has become so hard as not to receive feet 
prints. 



I have said the cost was about $20 j the ben^t of 
this improvement I will hardly trust myself to esti- 
mate. I have a dry cellar; the fioor of which is as 
easily swept as that of any room in the house, and 
I am not aware that a quart of water has ever ap* 
peered on its surface as formerly, except from a sup* 
posed leak in a stone cistern, a few times, which 
was easily disposed of. And I would further say 
that the rats are beginning to find their case hope- 
less, it being a long time since they discontinued 
their unwelcome visits. G. Butlxb. Clinton^ 
Martk 1, X860. 

Flax with BUffler. 

£ds. Cultivjltca— I have, for« number of years^ 
been in the practice of loaning flax seed to sow, for 
the purpose of obtaining a supply of seed for manu- 
facturing into oil. For the last three years, the 
average yield has not exceeded tea from one, which 
is, indeed, a very ordinary yield. I have known 
farmers who had thirty from one, but it is consider- 
ed a good return, if one bushel produces twenty. 

I recently purchased frcm Mr. Lawrence Gard- 
ner, of Charltoa, Saratoga county, N. Y., a little 
short of twenty bushelc, which be raised among his 
barley, from n little more than a peck so wn« , Mr. 
Gardner assured me that the flax by no means in- 
terfered with the growth and yield of the barley-*- 
tihat it <Ud not intcrfisrc with the harvesting, but on 
the contrary, it kept the barley so together as to 
render the harvesting less difficult. 

This yield of about seventy -five from one, is per- 
haps ouprecedettted in this comtry ) and it would be 
weU Ibr fanDcrs, especially those who do net live at 
a great distance from Mr. Gardner, tc ascertain his 
mode of sowing, so as to be able to effect such de- 
sirable results. X. 

We find in the Btrktlire CMlturUt,' an account 
of a crop of flax and barley together. It was rais- 
ed by Mr. Bzed Milxs, of South Williamstown, 
Mass. He states that he derived his information in 
regard to the crop, from 2*%€ Cultivator, vol. iii, 
(new series) pp. 57, 127, 157. Last spring, he 
sowed an acre and a-half of ground with three 
bushels of barley and one of flax-seed. Before 
sowing, he soaked the barley in weak brine 24 hours, 
then rotted it in plaster, and added the flaxseed, 
mixing both tojrether. He obtained 40i bushels of 
barley, worth 67 cents per bushel ; 9 hushels of flax- 
seed, worth one dollar per bushel — ^the whole being 
worth $36.14 ; from which, deducting the expenses of 
cnleivatiott, »Mrcct en isnd, lie., $11.60, a net pro- 
ftt was left of $24.64. 



Ess. CuLTivATon — Twenty years ago it was a 
common saying among farmers, that all a man could 
make in farming, was enough to support his family, 
and, possibly, save a hundred or two hundred dollars 
a year besides. Farmers who held this idea, were, 
no doubt, honest ; they only judged of the profits of 
farming from their own management. £ven now, 
a great many farmers suppose that in order to make 
money by farming, they must do all the labor them- 
selves; the/ say they * 'can't afford to hire help." 
This is evidently a great mistake,, for if the farmer 
makes his own labor profltable, he could make that 
so which he hires, under good management, and 
without that, no labor can be profitable. 

Labor in this country is high, in proportion to 
what it is in older and more populous countries ; but 
I do not regard this as a subject of regret, for who 
is "wortl^ of his hire^ if the day-laborer is netf 
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If the high prioe of labor operates against the in- 
tereat of some, it tends greatly to improve the con- 
dition of the masses. As a matter of coarse, the 
farmer will eave as mnoh manual labor as possible^ 
ooDsistent wUh the proper oultivation of his farm. 

But a great point in farming economy consists in 
the adoption of labor-saving machines and improved 
implements. Yet a good deal of hand labor will 
always be required to carry on farming advantage- 
onsly. 

The question is often asked whether capital laid 
oat in farming can be made to pay. In reply, I 
would say, I have known many instances where mo- 
ney laid out in this way has paid well. It is true, 
that tifiuiM required for this result; but I believe 
that capital invested in farming, need never pay 
less than six per cent. ; and under good manage- 
ment, it may yield even eight to ten per cent, on 
the original stock. The culture of fruits — such as 
Apples, pears, peaches, fro. — often yields a profit of 
eight to fifteen per cent. 

A great barrier to improvement in farming, is the 
erroneous value which farmers often put on money. 
They seem to think that a dollar is worth much more 
than its equivalent in wheat, or any agricultural 
product. This leads them to hoard their cash with 
•crnpulous care, fearing to trust the earth with the 
loan of a cent — the risk being so much greater, as 
they say, than on deposites in banks. This difficul- 
ty can only be removed by demonstrating to the 
farmer, the certain success of a better system of 
management; which will gradually inspire confi- 
dence that labor and money expended on the soil, 
shall not go unrewarded. L. Dvkaitd. Deriy, 
Ct., F$b,, 1850. 

Trial of Plows. 

The New-Tork State Agricultural Society offer 
the following premiums on plows — the premiums to 
be decided by a trial to take place at Albany, com- 
mencing on Tuesday, the 4th day of June next, and 
to continue until the committee are fully satisfied 
that they have arrived at correct results. 

Beit Sod Plow for Miir soils, tmavn not 1«« ibsa 7 u^hos ia depUi 
nor over 10 inches in widUi, DiplomA and 915 

Seeoiid best do., 10 

Best Sod Plow Harlighl Mills fuTowsO by 19 iiifliie«,Diplo«i«E 15 

Secood best do., 10 

Best Flow for faUowi or "old land,*' Diploma and 10 

Beeood besl do., 8 

Best SnbsoU Plow, Diploma and 8 

Best Side-haU Flow, Diploma and 8 

A general oompetition for these premiums is invi- 
ted, as the trials will be conducted and the decisions 
made without regard to any former trials or awards, 
and will be open to competitors from any part of 
the world. 

Competitors must become members of the Socie- 
ty, for which an entrance fee of one dollar will be 
required, and their names, together with the names 
and number of the plows intended for trial, must be 
given to the Secretary, B. P. JoHicffOK, Esq., Alba- 
ny, on or before the 16th of Mav next. The plows 
for which premiums are awarded , must be deposited 
at the Rooms of the Society, if others of the same 
pattern are not already there. 

The committee to superintend this trial and 
award the premiums, consists of A. Van Bergen, 
Coxsackie; John Delafteld, Oaklands; J. Stanton 
Cronld, Hudson; Sanford Howard, Albany; B. B. 
Kirtlaad, Oreenbush. 

The committee will meet at the Society's Rooms 
on Monday, June 3, to make arrangements for the 
trial. 

In deciding the general question— what are the 



best plows? the committee vrill b« governed by the 
following principles: let, the character of the work 
performed; 2d, the power required in draught; Sd, 
quality of materials, durability and cost of the im- 
plements. 

For ttiff soil, excellence of work shall consist, 
first, in leaving the furrow-slice light and friable; 
second, in so disposing the sod and all vegetable 
matter, as to insure its ready decomposition. 

For tandy soil, or that which is already too light ^ 
the points in regard to quality of work will be, first, 
thoroughly burying the vegetable matter, and se- 
cond, leaving the ground generally level. 

For fallows or old land, the principal point in re- 
ference to the quality of work, will be thorough pul- 
verization and friability of the soil. 

In determining the power required in draught, the 
most perfect instrument will be used, and the trial 
will be conducted in the most careful and thorough 
manner. 

The same implement for testing draught, and 
the same team, will be used for all plows in the same 
class. 

The plows may be held by the competitors er by 
persons appointed by them, as may be preferred. 



Impoitatioii of AniauiU ftom Aaia« 

The CharhMton (S. C.) Mercury states that Dr. 
Davis, of that city, has imported the Cashmere 
goat, a pair of Bramin cattle, and some ''Water 
oxen," together with an assortment of useful poul- 
try. We suppose the Bramin cattle mentioned, be- 
long to the Zebu race, a description of which, with 
a cut, will be found in our volume for last year, p. 
69. It was there mentioned, also, that the late 
OoBHAM Pabsons, Esq., of Brighton, Mass., in- 
troduced, and for several years bred, this kind of 
cattle. The "Water ox" is probably the common 
buffalo (Bot bubalue) of Asia, eastern Africa, and 
southern Europe — an animal which naturally inhabits 
swampy grounds and marshes, and has the habit of 
wallowing in mud and water. It is sometimes used 
in Asia for labor in the cultivation of rice groundS| 
and its milk and fiesh are used in some countries for 
human food. 

Among other remarks made in the paper above 
referred to, respecting the success of these animals in 
this oountry, it is said — ''The Merino sheep, carried 
from its original locality, degenerates ; but in Saxony 
crossed upon a coarse wooled sheep, makes a supe- 
rior and more valuable animal than the Merino im 
Spain." 

We do not think the Merino sheep generally dege* 
nerates when carried from Spain — ^that being the 
country which is probably alluded to as its "original 
locality." It has not degenerated in the United 
States nor in Europe, except under unskilful manage-> 
ment. In regard to fineness of wool, it has been m- 
proved in Germany ; as the finest wooled sheepof thet 
country are, in blood, pure Merino. It may be tree 
that some high cross of the improved Saxon with the 
common or "coarse wooled " sheep of that regiosy 
produces wool of a finer quality than the common 
Merino of Spain ; but the original Merino blood ie, 
nevertheless, that which is relied on as the fonnda- 
tion of the most perfect fieeoe. 

Wbttiko Bbick in Latino. — The advantage of 
soaking bricks in water, to prevent the too rapid 
drying of the mortar, is so great, that a wall 12 
inches thick built with wet brick, is considered bet- 
ter than one 16 inches thick with the briok «m« 
soaked. 
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tttttxg from |)roC iN'orton— iM'o. 4. 

Neglected Mamiies— Boiies« 

AXAimCML LaBOMATOET, YaLB COLLI^Br) 

New-Havtm, Cm:^ Mntk 7, 1850. > 

Eds. Cvltiyatoe — The very important method 
for the applioation of hones, to which I alluded in 
the olosing paragraph of my last letter, is that of 
diaaolving them in salphuric aoid, the oommon oil of 
▼itriol. Before deaorihing the varioav ways of doing 
^hia, one or two other points most first be considered. 

The first which I woald notice is, that the phos- 
phates of lime which compose bones, and in fact all 
oC their earthy parts, are nearly insoluble in water; 
henoe their action, unless added in a state of extreme- 
ly minate division, or in very large quantity, is often 
tardy. It is sure and lasting, but the farmer often 
desires to produce an immediate effect, and that too 
without adding any very large quantity of the ma- 
nure which in his neigborhood may be expensive or 
opily procured with difficulty. 

The second point relates to sulphuric acid. This 
is a cheap acid, costing by the carboy, from 2i to 3 
cents per lb., at least in the vicinity of large towns 
and cities. It is very sour, and extremely corro- 
sive, destroying animal and vegetable structures with 
great facility ; it burns through flesh or clothing al- 
most instantly, and a very small portion swallowed 
is fatal to life. It flows thick and has all the ap- 
pearance of oil ; placed upon wood it blackens and 
ohars it, so that it looks as if it had been burned. 

When strong, this acid destroys all vegetable life, 
but when diluted, it becomes a valuable manure. If 
mixed with so much water that the liquid has no 
perceptible sour taste, and sprinkled over fields 
DY means of -a water cart or other convenient ma- 
chine, a very remarkable fertilizing eflect is produ- 
ced on many soils, thus proving that the acid itself 
contains something useful to plants. In certain si- 
tuations it has been found to give very fair crops of 
turneps, without the aid of any other manure. 

We may now proceed to an account of the changes 
which take place when this acid is applied to bones, 
and of the beneficial nature of the compound pro- 
duced. 

Various ways have been recommended for dissolv- 
ing the bones, and I will mention a few of the most 
•oecessfttl. The first step in all cases, is to dilute 
the acid with two or three times its bulk of water. 
If used of full strength, it ohars and blackens, but 
does not dissolve the bones. When they are crushed 
into small pieces or powdered, one-third their weight 
of acid is sufficient to disserve them ; if whole and 
large, less than half will not do it completely. 

A very oommon way of managing the solution, is 
to put the bones into an old hogshead or other oon- 
▼enient vessel, and then pour half or two- thirds the 
proper quantity of diluted aoid upon them; they 
should be occasionally stirred, and if not dissolved 
after a day or two, the remainder of the aoid may 
be added. 

Another way which I have found very effectual, 
is to break down the bones and lay them in a heap, 
on a place where the acid cannot soak away. It 
should be poured in successive portions on the top 
of the heap, at intervals of half a day, turning over 
and mixing thoroughly each time. By both of these 
netbods the bones are finally dissolved, or at least 
crumbled down to a soft pasty mass, that is mostly 
soluble in water. The solution is more ready if the 
bones are powdered slightly, moistened and laid in 
a heap, to ferment a month before use. 

Several chemical changes take place while the 



bones are dissolving. When the aoid is first added, 
a bubbling up or eServescence occurs; this is owing 
to the decomposition of whatever carbonate of lime 
Bsay be present. The carbonic acid goes off, and 
the sulphuric acid unites with the lime, forming snl* 
phate of lime or common gypsum, which is as all 
know an excellent manure for most soils. 

The sulphuric acid then attacks the phosphate of 
of lime al80|> and unites with a portion of its lime, 
forming sulphate of lime again. The remainder of 
the lime is still united with all of the phosphoric 
acid ; of course each pound of lime has much more 
of it than before, thus forming what is called a hi- 
phosphate or so per- phosphate of lime, from its con- 
taining a double portion of phosphoric acid. This 
is much more soluble than the ordinary phosphate* 

The acid also acts upon the organic matter or ge« 
latino of the bones, bringing it into a state more 
readily soluble, and better fitted to supply the wants 
of plants. Thus we have sulphate of lime, super- 
phosphate of lime, and soluble organic substances | 
all being manures of great value, and in states ea- 
sily appropriated bv the plant. 

The bones when dissolved, are somethnes applied 
simply mixed with water. The water is added un- 
tQ no taste of sourness can be perceived, and the li- 
quid is then distributed by a water cart. It produ- 
ces in many cases most remarkable effects. In fact, 
when applied in this way, they are more efficacious 
than in any other, because they are more finely divi- 
ded and more evenly distributed. It is however, an 
inconvenient and expensive method, and henoe it is 
more usual to mix the dissolved bones with charred 
peat, or ashes, or vegetable mould, or sawdust, in 
suffioient quantity to dry up the aoid, and make a 
compound which can be sown by hand or by a drill 
machine. 

From the composition already given of this ma- 
nure, it is obvious that it must be one of much value, 
and the results of its application in practice, fully 
confirm our theoretical conclusions. 

It is found that for many crops, from two to four 
bushels of dissolved bones produce an effisct equal to 
16 to 20 bushels of bone dust, which latter has al- 
ready been described as one of the most powerful 
manures used. It is a cheap application also; two 
bushels of bones would certainly not be worth more 
than 50 cts., and would weigh from 100 to 120 lbs. 
50 lbs. of acid to dissolve them would cost $1.50, 
making a total expense of $2. This, with half the 
usual quantity of ordinary manure, is found quite 
enough for an acre, and thus appears to be far 
cheaper than any thing else that could be used with 
like effect. 

Bones enough to fertilize several acres in this way, 
could be collected in the course of a year on every 
farm, and their use eannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. The trouble of preparation is little, save 
in imagination, and few who once make trial of them 
in the way here prescribed, will meet with disap- 
pointment. The mixture of dissolved bones and 
peat or ashes mentioned above, is to be applied ei- 
ther broadcast or sown in drills. This latter me- 
thod is best in many cases, because it brings the 
manure in a position more directly and easily acces- 
sible to the roots. It should be sown in the bottom 
of a drill, then a light furrow over, and the seed 
above so as not to come in immediate contact with 
the mixture. This is for turneps and that class of 
crops. For wheat and grain it is best sown broad- 
cast or by a machine. 

Machines which sow the manures of this kind, 
and the seed at the same time, are used in England 
and would be valuable here. Johxc P. Nokton. 
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THOBOVOK AXTD SlTBXCHIirO CtrftTVBC.--^Tfa» 

ITbrlitfif Farmer says that Samfiel Alton, of Mor- 
ris, N. J., rented last jear a fi«ld which had been 
planted two years in corn, and gare only 24 bashels 
per acre. He snbsoiled it, and applied 200 lbs. of 
Pemvian gnano and 200 lbs. of bone dost, compost* 
ed with charcoal dust, oosting six dollars; and the 
result has been that he raised at the rate of 72 
bashels of shelled corn per acre. 

Tiifissm PO& WoKK FswcBs.— *!& tba di«cuMioBS 
ill the Legielajtive Agricultural Club of Ohio, oim 
Bieflftber stated that worm-fenoe rails, well kept 
from, the ground, will last 20 years — another, that 
if w«ll pat. qp, the fence would last without repairs 
8 years, wb.«ii. it shoald be se-Uyed every 4 years, 
a^tng two new raiJe e«,oh time. Haa4sofl^e fences 
w«re mskda by splitting aU the rails, fvofla. the centre 
of the log of one shape, the ends notched together. 
The rails are found to last longest when cut in sunt- 
nar, a«d the bairk peeled, so that th^y will speedily 
dffy as hard as. horo, afid not rengtaii^ wet so as to 
boeeoie soft and h^lf decayed by paj-tial fiMrnienta* 
tioft. Biack Walunt wiU thas lajt 40 or 50 yeejra, 
and oak heart 2& oc 30. abell-baxk hickory „ poeled 
•«d seasoned, will last 20 yeajps.or more. 

DvBABSLiTT OP PosTS.-.4ft the same disooseioDS, 
one member said he had osad borr-oak posts 7 yeara, 
Mid thoBght they woold last 6 er 7 years loager. 
While oak wiU last, aooording to aaotfaer member, 
ten or twehre years ; loeast 20 years or mere. An- 
other stated that eherry f otted in eight or aine yeam ; 
white oak in 10 to 14 years; black walnnt in to 
10 years ; locust 20 years. Much depends, it was 
affirmed, on the character of the soil; moist land 
causing a sooner decay than dry. 

AoBxcvLTVBAL pAVBBs. — The American jigri- 
tulturut says that of the 20 million inhabitants of 
this country, more than three-fourths of whom are 
engaged in agricoltural and horticaltural pursuits, 
and most of whom obtain their entire support fVom 
these avocations, not one in two thoui.andj and we 
much donbt if there is one in three tAouf and, who 
sobscribe for and read a porely agricultural paper! 

CoBN CoB8.--The jim$rican Farmer says, ** we 
believe there ia one- third as mucl^ natriment in a 
bushel of the cobs^. as there is in i^ barbel of the 
grain; and we know that cows or oxen, fed apoB 
three pecks of the oraahed and steamed cobs, in ad- 
dition to their usaal quantity of hay or fodder, will 
hup f at." 

Pboobbss IK MlOHIttAV.<•w^Aocordiag to the eeis- 
Bus of 1840, and the asaesaers retonis in 1849^, the 
iaerease in sheep and wool in Michigan, has been 
as ibllows:^In 1840, 99,618 sheep, and 163,376 
pounds of wool-^[rather small fleeces.] In 1849, 
610,663 sheep, and 1,646, 760 pounds of wool. 

There is not so great a disparity in the qeantity 
of grain. In 1840, there were 2,167,000 bashels 
of wheat, and 4,666,000 bushela of other grain. In 
1849, there were 4,739,000 bushels of wheat, and 
8,179,000 basheb of other grain. 

Tub Gbbat Exhibition. — It is stated that the 
Committee, who have in charge the arrangements 
for the World's Great Industrial Exhibition, to be 
held next year at London, have already determined 
to erect a building a mUe in length, with five ave- 
naee e^h a mile long, Bnd that this is only to begin 
with, as it is thought to be quite too small for the 
whole. This will appear more probable, when we 



remember, thai s4 the \tLi^e^iki$i^,o/ te^lesi^tr 
at the Fair of the Royal English Agricaltural Socie- 
ty, 27 acres were covered by. them. To understand 
well, all that is to be seen at the great approaching 
exhibitioB, will require aboat the sam® length of at* 
tenttve observation, as the tour of Europe. 

Bekepit or Deep Pi.owiif<».^^The Mitkigan 
Farmer states that H. B. Lathr<^, of Jackson Co., 
in that State, put in a piece of wheat', plowing^ not 
less than eight inchee deep. At the same time, a 
neighbor plowed an adjoiniBg field, being oarefal 
that the plow did not roo nw>re than /Ver itLeka^ 
deep. The deep plowing gave thirty^two bashela 
to the acre, and the shalh^w plowing only sevem. J^ 
portion of the sub -soil often operates as maanroi 
and a deep soil prevents exoeesive flooding, as well 
as excessive drontk. The result, however, may vv 
ry much with change in loealities, but may^ be-eeeily 
determined by experifltent. 

Impobtation op M>nubes into Gbbat Bbitaik. 
— It is computed that the importation of guano into 
Greet 9ritaiA ia a single year, has been 219,764 
toAs, and tbet the importation of bones has been of 
equal amoont, m.aking an aggregSite of qpwards of 
600,000 tons of fertilizers of this kind in on<r year^ 
which at $6 per ton, amounts to an outlay o( £2^- 
500,000— ($12,600,000.) 

HiBBj^AL 2iMni7bes.-<-Aiv article ifi the Edin? 
kHTgh Quarterly Meview, iiXtribu^d to Prof. JoH^r 
STOK, speaking of the fiMlnre of certain ''patent 
mineral nmaores," renugrksr*-'' Those iiVK>li4lle QUi- 
aares have now disappeared frooL oi^c merkets; 
pprely mineral nwtares,k howevcf , ^ill ietai,p m 
lUioertaiQ and temporery hold upon xhfi. piibiUc favor. 
Bot two facts are sure to banish tl^enn ^^9» ^^ U«t 
of fertilining s^bstenees, whiok ca^ gener^J he 
relied i^on in all soila and for all crop^^ Theae 
Bre> ylr it, tbat plants do. really obtai|i aM ireqaire 
from the soil certain forms of organic Coodi ^fA» 
escondJly^ the.t all naturally CertUe soiiii d(^ v.OAtain 
a sensible propor-tion of sofh organic nutter, ^p- 
peoe a soil to be defioieot in this, organio metteri e 
purely mineral manore, oon^ponnded, cannot sap- 
ply it ; SAd the appUcatioB of such a manore upon 
such soils most be followed by a failure. But let U 
be nafterally rich in such matter, and tl^e mioeral 
mixture may possibly be aj^lied, with a. profit." 

RicHKBSs OP Milk.-!- An experienced farmer 
says, '' I flnd by churning the milk seperatey that 
one of my best cows will make aa mooh batter ae 
three of my poorest cows, giving the sense qaaBlilj 
of milk." 

Labb Oib.^— It is estimated that 11 million pssinda 
of lard and fat pork will be used in a year in Cia- 
einnati for making lard oil, nearly one- third being 
converted to stearine. The fat is extracted ^eact 
the pork, after it is divested of the hams, by nseaaa 
of hot steam vader abont five atmoepheree in large 
tanks. One establishment thus redoees. 600 boge 
per day. 

To Destbot Moles. — The Michigan Farwk/or 
gives in substance the fbllowing, which must go for 
what it is worth : — A lady farmer said the meadow 
molcf had annoyed them greatly, and had destroyed 
two fine pear trees. She tried an expedient for 
them with triumphant success. Their subterranean 
passage was uncovered, and two cow's horns, with 
the large ends f^om each other, placed in it, so that 
the moles, coming either way may enter the horns. 
Such is the ** natur of the crittur" that it never 
backs out of a scrape, persevering ahead till ic 
makes its way or dies in the attempt. The latter it 
does in the present instance. 
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SVBffTITVTS FOE WeINOIKO ClOTHSS.— M. M. 

B.y Boston. We have no information in regard to 
Bobin'son'a Drying Maohine, except that given by 
our correspondent ** R*/' ^^ ^^^ ^^*^ Yolume, page 
147. We shall feel obliged if any one will tell as 
where it can be had, its costi &o. 

CvECVLio.— 8. R. Q,, Bristol, Ct. Wehatrenot 
• ont of this insect at hand. Yon will find a good 
mode of destroying it described in our vokime for 
1848, page 182. The insect is well described (with 
eots,) in Thomas' Fruit Culturiit, pp. 31$, 320. 

Sweet PoTATt^cs. — 8. D., GraoTille, N. Y. We 
doabt whether it would be an object to attempt the 
cultivation of sweet potatoes so far to the north. 
But if yon are disposed to try them, get an early 
kind from New Jersey, place them in a hot- bed, and 
when the sprouts are two to three inches above the 
ground, break them off carefully, close to the pota- 
toes, end set them in hills or ridges, raised a few in- 
ches aboYe the surface— two plants to the hill — ^the 
hills two by three feet apart. The soil should be loose 
and warm, and moderately rich. 

DwABT Pbab tbbes. — ' ' A Subsoribor . " Dwarf 
pear trees are formed by grafting the pear on the 
quince stock. See any m^ern work en the e«ilture 
of fruits. 

WiKD-MiLLs. — ^E. O., Bradford Co., Pa. Ton 
will find some information on thisiiubjeetin our toI. 
for 1846, p. 221. In a late number of the Botton 
Cultivator, Lsanseb JAqutov, of Hatfield, Mass., 
gives a brief description of a windmill of his own 
invention. Its cost is said not to exceed one hun- 
dred dollars. He says—'* Run a shaft up through 
the roof of your wood house, with a fly wheel on the 
top, similar to a tnb*wheel, bottom upwards, and 
build a round house around your fly wheel with doors 
opening to every point of the compass. If the wind 
is in the North and South, open your North and 
South doors, aftd give it a passage through, upon 
the extremity of the wings of the wheel. If in the 
East or West, open your East and West doors, with 
ropes attached thereto, to let on or shut ofi'wind at 
your pleasure. Place a drum around the shaft in 
your wood house, with a connecting belt to the axle 
of your circular saw. 

THBESBiiro Machives.— A. J., Smyrna, Del. 
For a machine that will thresh the amount you speak 
of — 800 bushels per day-~we would refer you to 'Jo- 
seph Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sbpabatobs. — A. J. Pitt's separators we be- 
lieve work well. They could probably be had of 
Mr. Hall, at Rochester, or of J. A. Pitts, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Potatoes. — J. E., Warren County, Pa. Pota- 
toes do not usually do as well on the same ground 
year after year, as when planted in rotation with 
other crops; but if it becomes necessary to continue 
them en the same spot, plow in considerable vege- 
table matter, in the shape of litter or muck, with 
Bsoderate dressings of animal manure. 

<>BA8S 8BE1> SOWK WITH BVCXWHBAT.— J. £. 

Land is sometimes seeded to grass with buckwheat, 
«nd in favorable seasons will eateh well. 

Habvestino Machines. — G. B., Goderioh, C. 
W. See answer to inquiry under this head in our 
last number, (page 121.) 

DoBKiNO Fowls. — We have seen fowls imported 
as Dorkings, as well as others bred here from im- 
ported stock, that had but four toes to a foot. We 



have no doubt that-the fowls to which the name of 
Dorking was first applied, had five toes. Whether 
any of their descendants unmixed with any other 
blood, have only four toes, we cannot say. But 
fowls are now called Dorkings which are quite dif- 
ferent from those first described under this name. 

Cabbots, Beets, &c. — T. B., Kingston, C. W. 
The cultivation of these drops on the same land for 
for several years in succession, with good manuring, 
does not injure the land for grain crops. 

STABut Manvbb. — T. B. We know of no ''ar» 
tifieial manures'' that are preferable for " crops tm 
general " to good stable manure. If the stock io 
fed liberally, as you say,- with grain and roots, the 
manure is all the better. 

AprtE Tbees. — W. D. H., Berks ceunty. Pa. 
Apple trees of good kinds can be bought here, of 
Wilson, Thorbum & Co., at $18 per hundred. 

Peat.— M. D. Jr., Lynehburg, Va. Peat is bog 
earth, formed chiefly by the growth and decay of 
moss, in wet or swampy situations. Various aqua« 
tic plants and trees else grow in many instances, in 
these places. The plants add theii^ annual gro#th, 
and the trees shed their leevev and drop their 
dead branches, and in time die themselves, and their 
trunks mingle with the other substances ; and thus 
the mass aoeumnlates. The lower portion becomes 
compact by pressure, and in the oldest bogs may be 
cut out in pieoes,whi<orh may be dried and vsc^ for fuel. 
The modes of using it for manure have been often 
described by us. See CSUtivutor for 1847, p. 297. 

Cabbot SeBd.— M. D. Jr. The orange carrot 
and the white carrot are most productive. The 
seed of both kinds is kept at the priaoipal seed stores 
in all parts of the country. 

Swine. — W. B. D., Pekin, 111. There are no 
Berkshire hogs, nor any known as the *' Colnmbiu 
breed," in this vicinity. The Suflblk breed fattens 
easily. WilHam Stickney, of Boston, has stock of 
this breed, imported by himself, for sale. 

iKVBOVBMBlfT OF SABDT SOILS.—^S. M., Wiu- 

sted, Ct. The best means of improving eandy soils, 
are to apply wood aftbes, and well decomposMi .com- 
post manure. Sow red clover, six quarts or twelve 
pounds to the acre. . If white clover does not 
"come in," sow two quarts of thiit seed, per aore, 
mixed with the red. It has an excellent efi*ect vn 
binding the soil . If plaster is known to operate wc41 
on similar land in your neighborhood, sow about 100 
pounds per acre, every spring. The plaster and ash- 
es may be sown and left on the surface ; ^e manure 
should be well harrowed in, or covered with a light 
fnrrow. The grazing of sheep is very useful in 
compacting sandy soils, end in eonneoilen with o1o« 
ver and tnmeps, has been practiced with much ad- 
vantage. See our volume for 1847, pp. 53, 261. 

Sale or Mxbino Sheep. — We are informed that 
Messrs. J. D. Pattebson, of Westfield, Chautau- 
que^county, and A. S. Pattebson, of Perry Cen- 
tre, Wyoming county, N. Y.« have lately purchased 
of Messrs. E. & W. Hammond, of Middlebury, and 
Jesse Hinds, of Brandon, Vt., upwards of 100 su- 
perior Merino sheep. For one lot of 20 young 
ewes, the price is stated to have been $20 per head. 

Advebtisements. — Several correspondents have 
urgently requested that articles advertised in our 
columns should have the prices affixed to them, and 
we submit whether the interest of both buyer and 
seller would not be promoted by this measure. Per- 
sons might in many cases be induced to purchase at 
once, rather than to take the trouble to open a 
correspondence to learn prices. 
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April, 



^nlts for tjre 3fiont[i 



Our Premlmu for Sabiiciiben* 



We offered, H will be remembered, Twbmtt FRKXXcm, to those 
wlio ahonld raid as, with the peymeut in advanee, previoBs lo the 
SOlh of March, the greatest namber of rabacribers to The Cultivaior 
for 1850. In announcing the reault, it ia proper for ob to say, that 
noQe of oar Agents in the cities are included among the cooipetitors 
for the prizes, which will account for the aon-appaarance of their 
Barnes m the list of those receiving Premiams. 

We annex a list of the twenty persons who have obtained the pri- 
ses; and we take this occasion to tender (o them, and to all othera 



who have so kindly acted as .Agents, onr most hearty thanks : 
1. A. Gary, Fort Plain, N.Y., 945 subs. 960. 

5. L W. Curtis, Madison, N. Y., 804 940. 

3. Wm. E. Calkuis.Ticonderoga, N. ¥.,... . 178 tao. 

4. H. Jb J, Brewer,' SpriagfiehL Mass., 190 990. 

ff. C.P, Waller, Honesdide, Pa^ 118 $10. 

«. Wilson Dennis, ^akertown, Pa., 114' 

7. Samuel Brooka, EdgefieU C. H., 6. C, . .113 Each 

6. L. Richmond, Woodstock, VL, 104 • 

9. Hiram MiUsTLowville, N. v., 80 96J0O 

10. O. C. Charaberiaan, Riehfidd Sp'ffs,N. Y., 67 , 

U. M. Davis. Jr., Lynchburgh, Va., 86^ 

19. James Welte, Johnstown, N. Y. 80 

n. WUletts Keeae, Ptera, N. Y. 76 

14. L. Helmer, nion, N. v., 85 

15. R 8. Bartlett, Binghamton, N. Y., 54 



Each 
i3jQ0 



10. Wm. McKinney, Ida MUk, N. Y., 51 

UL J. H. Beid, Frvderkton, N. B., 48 

18. F. H. Feasenden, Bratileborough, Vt.,... 49 

19. A. N. Barber, Harwinton, CL, 41 

90. Chailes Root, GflbeilsviUe, N. Y., 40 

To all the above, except the first ibnr, we sbaU add to each pre- 
miam, a copy of the seoood volume of Tn HonTicvLTVmisT. We 
shall also seiid a copy of the same volnme, in addition to the Anuri- 
eai» Fruit CuUurist to which they are entiUed, to all those who have 
aent us thirty or more subscribers, as follows : 

M. CroweU. 39 

F.B.Smithi 39 

Jas. La Roche, 31 

P.M. Roes, 31 

P.C. Stone, 31 

E. Adams, 30 

A. Cornell, 30 

J. Franc, 30 

S.C.Jackson, 30 

James Lee, , 30 

R. S. Marshal, 30 

O.F.Marshall, 30 

C. C. Purdy, 30 

J. B. Packer, 30 

Jas. Culver, 30 



W. H. White, 30 

O. A. Aintwortlv 38 

J. M. Hail, 36 

Jedediah Miller,.,.. «•••«•«. 38 

J. D. Spinner, 37 

Thos. Bnggs, Jr...... ••««...• 38 

H. Moore, 98 

R. H. Van Rensselaer, 35 

J.N.Sawyer 35 

W.L. Avery, 34 

C. W.Kellogg, 33 

B. Macomber, 33 

E. H. Townsend, 33 

C%arles Bartlett, 39 

J.W.Reed, 39 

To all others who have sent us 15 or mora subacribers, a copy of 
Thomas^ Aimriem Fnni CuUurist. 



CoMKUNiCATieiTB baT« oome to band since oar 
last, from A. B., H., T. H. Collins, A Wool Dealer, 
C. £. G., Lotan Smith, Jacob Hitchoock, £., Da- 
Tid Thomas, G. Batler, Levi Durand, C. F., 

P. Holbrook, F. Engle, G. H. Dadd, , Prof. 

Norton. D. D., Thos. Craighead, Jr., J. H. Salis- 
1 nry, Wm. R. Prinee, R. W., A. S. Copeman^ D. 
J O 

B OK8, pAMrHLETi, fco., haTo been received as 
fo'liw^s: 

A ' 3«s before the Anderson Dislriet (S. C.) Farmers* Society, No- 
VI (uber 91, 1840, on the four principal means of improving the 
soit — Draining, Snbaott Plowing, Rotation of Crops, and Manu- 
ring, by Dr. O. R. Brotlxs. 

Annual of Seientifie Discovery— a Year-Book of Fads in Science 
and Art, for 1860, from the publishers, Ooitld, Kjemdall A Lm- 

COLN. 

A package of Seeds, from the Commissioner of Patents. 

Report of the Committee of Supervison of the first exhibition of 

Domestic Poultry, held at Boston, November, 1849, from Dr. E. 

Wight. 
Scions fiom a Se<^11in^ Apple, from W. Dskkis, Quakertown, Pa. 
Grammar of Arithmetic, or an Analysis of the Langusffe of Figures 

and Science of Numbers, by Cms. Davxks, L. L. D., from A. S. 

Babnss a Co., publishers, New- York. 
Annual Report of the Board of Agriculture of Ohio, for 1848, from 

P. C. Stons, Esq., TaUmad«e, Ohio— pp. 990. 
Ouenon^s Treatise on Milch Cows, with Introductory Remarks on 

the Cow and the Dairy, by J. S. Sixivinia — pp. 06— price, in paper 

covers, 37^ cents, from the publishers, Bakgs. Fx.att A Co.. 

New-York. The same, from Mr. McElraxh^ bound, price 09^ 

crnls. 
Address before the Hartford (Conn.) Ag. Society, by Sonox Haat, 

£tq., of Farmington. 



AgRICULTTTBAI. CoLLXGX and ExPEBIMXlfTAL 

Fabk.— The Committee of the Assembly, to whom 
was referred the report of the Commissioners ap* 
pointed to mature a plan for an Agricultural Col. 
lege and Experimental Farm, together with that 
part of the Governor's Message and other paper* 
relating to the same subject, have brought in a bill 
for the establishment of such an institution. This 
bill makes liberal provision for eflecting the general 
design and purposes contemplated, and proposes 
that the Comptroller be authorised to borrow, on the 
credit of the State, the simi of one hundred thou* 
sand dollars for establishing and carrying on the in- 
stitution. The bill has not yet been acted on, bat 
ve understand that a favorable feeling is naanifeat- 
ed in regard to its general features, in both branch- 
es of the Legislature. 

''Impobtbd Shobt-hobks—- Mr. Batbs' Stock." 
— We have received from Ambbosx STBvxifs, Esq., 
a reply to the remarks of Mr. Chatman, on this 
subject, published in onr January No. Having pub- 
lished Mr. Stevens' commendation of his and Mr. 
Sherwood's cattle, in onr last volume, in which it 
was thought by Mr. Vail's friends, that injustice was 
done to Mr. V.'s herd, it became a matter of duty 
to give place to Mr. Chapman's reply. But as we 
can perceive no benefit to be derived by our readers 
from a oontinuanoe of the oontroversy, and as the 
question has a personal bearing on the interests of 
two public spirited importers of foreign cattle, we 
think it best to decline any further discussion of the 
points at issue, in our pages. 

NoBTHXBN Fabkers IN Vibgikia. — We havc re- 
ceived a communication from a gentleman formerly 
a citizen of the State of New- York, but who at 
present resides in Powhattan county, Virginia, on a 
farm of 700 acres, purchased by him a few years 
since. In relation to the advantages which that see- 
tion possesses for northern farmers, he appears to 
have experienced some disappointment; and he 
comes to the conclusion that the investment of mo- 
ney in Virginia lands, will not generally prove pro- 
fitable, under any management that can be adopted. 
*' compared with the same expenditure of labor and 
money in the State of New- York." He gives vari- 
ous reasons for this conclusion, the principal of 
which is, that the expenses which the farmer must 
necessarily incur there, are much greater, in propor- 
tion to his income, than at the north. Among the 
heavy expenses of the farmer in Virginia, he cites 
those of educating his children . He must either hiro 
a teacher for his family, or pay very high charges 
for sending them to schools, often at a great dis- 
tance. Expenses of transporting produce to mar- 
ket are represented as much greater than at the 
north, and though what the farmer has to sell does 
not generally, command a higher price than in New- 
York, everything he has to purchase is considera^ 
bly dearer. 

FiiTE Cattle. — The butchers of Albany, pur- 
chased several fine animals for their usual display 
of meat on the 22d of February last. E. Kibkpat- 
RicK purchased of Clement Leach, of Eatoa 
Madison county, N. Y., a pair of short-horned exes, 
Ave years old, raised by E. Sheldon, of Sennett, 
Cayuga county, N. Y., which received one of the 
premiums on fat cuttle at the State Fair at Syra- 
cuse; also a cow, five years old, apparently a mix- 
ture of Short-horn and Devon, which received the 
first premiimi on fat cows at the same show. J. 
Fredenrich purchased the fine Short-horn heifer of 
J. Barber, Homer, Cortland county, which took 
the first premium for fat heifers at Syracuse. These 
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were very superior animaU — fally equal in fatnest 
and weight in proportion to ofial, to any we have 
ever seen in this market. 

Diana Ob a fb.— Several of onr sabsoribers have 
asked ns to send them bnds or cuttings of tbia grape. 
There are none to be had In this vicinity. 

Goon Cbot or Cobk in Maisachusbtti.— Mr. 
LuTHBB BvTTsariELDy of Tyngsborongh, Mass., 
informs ns that Mr. Unoebwood, of that town, 
raised ninety bashels of corn to the acre last year. 
We should be glad to receive his account of the 
mode of cultivation. 

Livingston Covntt Cattls.— Mr. I^bxbt 
Bomb, of Mount Morris, Livingston county, N. Y. 
passed through this city on the 16th of March last, 
with nineteen head of cattle, fatted by himself, se- 
veral of which were remarkably fine. Among 
them we noticed a pair of roan oxen , five years old 
this spring, half blood shorthorns, bred by Mr. R., 
weighing 4,820 pounds. They received one of the 
premiums on fat cattle at the State Fair at Syra- 
cuse. A pair of Devon oxen, five years old, bred 
by £. P. Beck, of Sheldon, Wyoming county, 
weighing 3,702 pounds. They received the first prcr 
mium for gr ait 'fed cattle at Syracuse. A red Short 
horned cow, five years old, bred by Hai.8Tead, of 
Castile, weighing 2,076 pounds. A roan cow, in 
part of Short-horn blood, bred by Hon. A. Atbault, 
of Geneseo, weighing 1,900. She received one of 
the premiums on fat eoWs at Syracuse. A heifer, 
three years old, in part of Short-horn blood, bred 
by Mr. Rome, weighing 1,608; three steers bred by 
him, same age and similar blood, weighing, 1,700 — 
1,670 — 1,610 lbs. A pair of oxen, of the common 
stock, weighing 4,420 pounds. One of the first 
mentioned oxen, the Devon oxen, the two cows, and 
the three-year old heifer, were animals of a symme- 
try and quality seldom equalled. These cattle were 
designed for New- York, and will afibrd the epicures 
of that city such beef as they do not often get. 

Good Pbices. — We are informed that Messrs. 
Hill, of Bridport, Vt., sold a three-year old colt, 
by Black Hawk, a few weeks since, to Col. Cab- 
boll, of Maryland, for $1,500; and that they have 
lately sold a three-year-old filley, for $300. Other 
oolts and fillies, two to three years old, are mention- 
ed as having been sold at prices of $300 to $600 
each. An advertisement of Black Hawk for the 
present season will be found in this number. 

Mr. S. A. Gilbebt, of East- Hamilton, Madison 
oonnty, N. Y., passed through this city a short time 
since, with a substantial gelding and beautiful mare ; 
the former of which he purchased in Walpole, N. 
H., and the latter of Mr. Tnobaham, of Chester, 
Yt. They were both by the w^U known horse, Gif- 
ford Morgan. The mare is six years old, well made, 
and a fast traveller. We understand the sum paid 
for her was $300. She will be an acquisition to 
the fine stock of Messrs. Acklbt & Gilbebt, whose 
horses, Morgan Hunter, and Morgan Chief, are ad- 
vertised in this number. It will be seen, also, that 
Messrs. Mason 2l Co., advertise the fine horse Ma- 
jor Gifibrd. An advertisement of Mr. Bubnett's 
Doted horse Consternation, will also be found in this 
Bomber. 

The Yam Potato. — During the last two years, 
we have frequently heard this variety of potato 
mentioned as superior to most kinds in resisting the 
rot. Mr. LoTAN Smith, of Sullivan county, N. Y., 
first brought this potato to our notice. He left some 
for distribution last spring, with Mr. Johnson, se- 
cretary of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, and several 
persons who raised them last season, have spoken 
highly of their productiveness, and of their good 



qualities for the table. Mr* Smith states that they 
out yield all other varieties he ever planted, nat ex- 
cepting the Rohans, and that they retain their qua- 
lities later In the spring than other kinds. They re- 
quire a full season tp grow, and should on this ac- 
count be planted early. By reference to Mr. S.'a 
advertisement in this number, it will be aeen that 
he has the variety for sale. 

Eoof FBOM Choice Fowls.-— We acknowledge 
the reception of several packages of eggs, vix., 
from Capt. Fbancis Alden, Dedham, Mass., sam- 
ples from a stoek imported from Shanghae, China, 
by Mr. C. B. MabsH, in 1848, and from a stock 
known as the Forbes importation, from the same 
place; from Mr. John Fussell, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., a sample from a stock imported from Shang- 
hae in 1849; from Dr. £. Wight, Boston, a sam- 
'ple from his Dorkings, described in our last number. 
We saw specimens of Capt. Aldbn's fowls, of the 
Marsh stock, at the great poultry show in Boston, 
last November, and noticed that they showed stri- 
king marks of having been bred with care and skill. 
They were very large — ^the hens weighing 8 to 9, 
and the cocks 10 to 12 pounds each— of good form, 
and quite uniform in color and general characters. 
We have not seen Mr. Fvssell's fowls; but are in- 
formed that they are similar to Capt. Alden's. The 
laying qualities of both are said to be first rate. 

Loss IN Impobtino Stock. — The sheep noticed 
in our Dee. No. of last year, page 378, as on their 
way from England to our correspondent, J. H. 
Reid, Esq., Fredericton, New-Brunswick, we learn 
with much regret, died on their passage. Mr. Reid 
has since, however, ordered another lot from Mr. 
Large, among which is a New Oxfordshire Ram, 
for which he pays X50 sterling. 

Annual or ScixNTiric Discovebt: or Year Book 
of Facts in Science and Art, exhibiting the most im- 
portant Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, 
Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astro- 
nomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Geography ,Antiquitie8 ; together with a list 
of recent scientific publications; a classified list of 
patents; obituaries of eminent scientific men; and 
an index of important papers in scientific journals, 
Ice. Edited by David A. Wells and Geobob Bliss, 
Jr. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

We believe this is the first attempt in this country, 
to embody the items of annual discovery; though 
books of this kind have been published for several 
years in Europe. The volume comprises nearly four 
hundred pages, handsomely printed and well bound. 
We cannot doubt that it will meet the approbation 
of the public, as it furnishes in a convenient form, 
a collection of the most important facts which have 
been brought out during the past year. The work 
is well arranged, and great care has been taken to 
insert nothing except on good authority. The edi- 
tors state that Professors Aoabsib and Hobsfobd, 
of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, have 
rendered them important assistance in preparing the 
work. 

B:^ Our attention was lately attracted by a beau- 
tiful lot of Game fowls — four cocks and twelve hens 
— from the stock of Mr. T. C. Abbahams, West 
Troy, designed for Mr. J. H. Sticxnet, Boston. 

False Economy. — The Am, Agriculturut esti- 
mates there are ten farmers who waste $50 annually 
in manure, where there is one who pays a dollar 
for an agricultural paper, which would show him 
how to save it. 
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United Statsi Stahbasd Bvsbbi..— -This eos'^ 
tains 2150.42 oabio inohes. Itt dineiiBiOBs are l%i 
inches (inside) diameter, and 8 iaohee 4eep, and 
wbea keaped tke oeae mast be at least 6 inekM 
high. 



Prices or Agrlcultaral Prodncts. 

New-Yori^ Kaxch 18, 186D. 
FLOUIIpH»eaeMe, per bU., «5.03|i«S.76-^lMo wai MkUgpa, 

GRAIN— Wbeat, Oeoefl«e per boali., •1.99aS1.90-Oluo. Slotl. 

t^-CvoadlaB, 91.06091.10. Cora, Soalheni, 50aS7c.-~Noitbtni, 

SfkOlc. Ry«, 67a56c. Oata. Northern, 4Qe43e.— Souihera, 33a3la 

BUTTER— beet, per lb., lSa83c.— Commoa elate, 8al5c— Ohio, 7 

al2e. 

CHEBSB-^per lb., 6|«9e. 

B&BF— Meet, per bfaX., •6.7&i0— Ftine, 9S.7&if6.1S. 
PORK— MeiM. per bbl., Si0.37aS10.44-Priiae, te-MotO. 
LARD-per lb., Oodic. 
HAMS— pel tts AnoiDed, 8e9e. 
HEMP— per teo, Americen 4ew-reCied, SlSSoflOO. 
COTTON— Uplead and FlurUa, per lb., Il|al3c.— New Oiieaoe 
•ad Alabema, liiai:%. 
WOOi«--(Bo*M Fheee.) 

Frime or Saxon fleeoee, per lb., 43(i45c. 

Americaa fhll blood Heruio, 80a4fi 

do half do 36a37 

do oae-AMutk do^ and common, . . 33a34 

t^ At the greattale ot wod ia New-York, Mareh lAh, aboot 
900,000 poanda of American fleece wool was aold aa foUowa : 

13,<M0 Iba. common and qoarter blood, 33e 

90,000 half blood Aftniao, , 

44,000 three-qnarten and fall blood Merino ,..^.... 37c 

35,000 Saxony and Merino, Pa., 3BA« 

3S000 •* " New-York, 40e 

95,000 « " " extra fine, 4de 

90,000 extra fine Saaonv, (WaAmglonCo^ Pa..) . 49& 
1S,000 thrae-qn. to AiU Uood Merino, Pa-awl Ohwi 3Bc 

16,000 halfUood, " 35 

30,000 threoaqnanen Merino, 36 

10,000 threeN<pianenio full blood Menae......... 

S0,0UO full blood Merino and Saxony, 45c 

1,500 blackfleece, 34c 

8,000 oawMhed fleece, M^oSTc 

There waa a larce atiendanee at the aalcu ef manwfactarera ftom 
abroad. The wool waa all porchaaed fbr home conaumption, with 
Hie exception of about 80,000 Ibe., which waa bought by New-York 
apecnlaiora and dealera. About 80,000 Iba. waa porchaaed by one 
■iU— «he Maacherter (New Hampahke) Print Works. 

NBW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 

Monday, Mareh 18. 

At Market— 1,000 Beeves, (1^000 Seuthem, the remainder from 
this State and the fias^) 70 Cows and CalTea, and 3,500 Sheep aitd 
Lamba. 

BuTxs.— Owing to the inclement atate of the weather, (be attend, 
aaoe of the trade waa oomparaiiTeljr aparse to-day. and ^ market 
doaea inordiaatehr duU. Oood retailing qoalitiea nave been aellin|f 
aince oar laat at from 95.50 to 97^ per cwu aa in quality. Thia » 
1 fraction tower. About 400 woold remain over muokt. 

Cows jun CAXtTBa— Rather doll of aahe at from 990 to 930a943. 
00. liOft over, 900. 

Saxsr AMD LAMsa— Tlie anppKea are mdnally fhOlnffoflT. Sales 
at fh>m 9BJa5 to 93.750(95.50. 900 would he left over. IHhuub 



Osage Orange Seed Ibr Hedges* 

A SUPPLY of fraeh Osaje Orange aeed, joat received tnm Texas 
—price 91 per quart, 97 per neck. 985 per buahd. DtrectioM 
fbr raiainf the Pianli and managing bedgea are given in the Ohio C^ 
tivtuor, andwiilbeftimiabedioeachpurchaaerof seed. 

M. B. BATEHAM. 
Cdnmbua^ Ohie. April 1— IL 

Madder Roots. 

MADDER aela aelected for plantii^[^-price 91 50 per buahel if not 
leaa than 10 buahela are ordered, will be carefully Mcked and 
forwarded by railroad or cand, if desired, addhig cod o<^ boxes. 

M. B. BATEHAM. 
Colnmbna, Ohio, April 1— It 

The Yam Potato. 

XJ^OR sale, 300 buahela of thia excellent potato. The price will be 
*> sixty-two and a^hatf cenu per buahel, ai the fhrm of the sobscri- 
her, or three doUara per band at the Erie Railroad, about 30 mOea 
distant. LOTAN SMITH. 

Liberty, SuUivan Co., N. Y., April 1— It 



Darham Ball for Sale. 

fpHE aubaeriber haa forade a fUl blood Durham Bull, three years 
A dd, bred by J. Haswell of Hooaie, from the stock of Judge Bdl. 
His cdor is white— is of good form, qniet and docile temper. He 
will be sold at the low price of 975, as he haa been used for two 
yMM m the subjcnber's herd. J. w. PECKHAM. 

Easton, Washington Co., N. Y., Aprfl 1.— It.* 



Wire for Fenoea* 

[RON WIRE FOR FBNdNO, constantly fiw sale aft New-Tos^ 
prices. 2. HOSMER, 

April 1, 1680.— Ot. UO Mflk St, Boston. 



Arrshire Stock for Sale* 



o 



s. 



NE Cow eight years old, inporied by the lota 
wold, Esq. 

Also, one BuH, " Oovemor,*' twe yesas dd, firom Mr. GrisweU'a 
cdebrsted impcried oow, **" Isdj Rose.'' 

Specimens of stock Ccom the above named animals, nay be seen 
at the residence of the subscriber. E. M. WOODFORIX 

Cottage Farm, West Aron, CL, Aprfl 1, 1880— it.* 

Morgan Hanter and Morgan Chief* 



MORGAN HUNTER wm stand the ecming season, at the sid4o 
of S. A. OiLBxaT, East Hamilton. Teems 910 lo inaore. This 
fine horae is seven yean dd ; was bred hi Sprinfffidd, Vt; gel br 
Oiflbrd Morgan; dam by tbe^ame horae. For ^ora ant ^banip* 
tion, see The Cmkivatm' far 1649, page 216. 

MORGAN CHIEF, will be three years old on the 18ih of Jane 
next He is a very superior edt ; was got by Oiflbed Morgan, daas 
by Greea Moantdn Moigaiv Sec Jiu CaMsator for 164a, page 07. 
He will be kept fbr a fow marea only, at the ataUe of H. R. Acxut^ 
East Hamilton. Terms 910 to insure. ACKLEY A GILBERT. 

East Hamflton, Madison oonmy, N. Y., Aprfl 1, 1858.— «. 

Fruit Tieesy Sctons, and Strawberry Vines. 



fpHE snbscriber, generd agei^t fbr "Bllwahqkb. A Babbt, 
A rymen, fbr the sale of Trees, can supdy orders for any quanta 
titles, or for Shrubbery and Scioaa of the beat kinds, grown at Ro. 
cheater: and where persons wodd wish a selection made of either, 
be would advise wiihoul charge. 

STRAWBKRRffiS.- He » also agent fbr M. G. WAxiiva, fbr 
the aale of Strawberry Vines, which caa be niedy packed in 
and aeot ever the ContineM with aafety, by express or 
The kiuda below mentioned are among the best grown: 
Burr'a New Pine, Crimaon Cone, 

Rivd Hudacm, Black Prince, 

Beaton Pine, Cdumbua. 

Hovey's Seedling. Bishop*s Orange 

Large Earlv Scanel. 
Tlie Burr's New Pine, is one of flie bed extaat, and the Riial 
Hudson fbr a market fruit is No. 1, and for preserving is the eeryAsd. 
Post paid applicantt with fVmds enclosed, shall have prompt aaea- 
tion. He refers to Mr. Tucker, pnblisher of The CidfMNidr. 
Printed Catalogues fhmished free to applicants. 
Price of Strawberry Vines, 50 cents per doxcn. Address 

JAMES H. WATr& 
Roeheater, April 1, 1690— 9t. 

AntivPyric Paint. 

FiaXy WATBB, AND WEATHSa PROOr. 

THIS Paint, msnufhcturcd by *' The New-York Anti-Pyric Pdat 
Company,*' is a new species. It is composed of materiato en- 
tirely fire proof, being scarcdy dealrucfiUe by the blow pipe. It 
fbrma a eossing io^rviona to air sad moiaiare, and ia eompleldy 
fire-nroof from oU the ordinary cauaea of FIRE, whether Spark^ 
Cindera, or Heat fVom a neighboring buflding m fhimea. 
It IS eapeeially adapted fbr the fbUowing ves:— To proted 
Roofs from Firt and Leukingf 
Wood of ail Kindt from Dtcay, 

Tin from RuHj Iron Work, ifc, ifc. 

And it will effiBctudly accompliah ic by being properly applied. 

It is slso the best Paiht for the Walls of Brick Buikbngs, s:n 
them the appearance and solidky of stone, and saving the ne 

of aaogsaJM, which is anaoyinsN and will last but a anort time. 

aidea thia, it NEVER PEELS OFF. See Certificate fh»m Prdes- 
aor RxiD. 

Persona deairoaa of trying this Pamt, are requested lo edl at tha 
office of the subscriber^ who keeps h constantly on hand for aale, aoA 

where every information will be given. 

GEO. G. SHEPPARD. 
Sde Agent Ibr ihe N. Y. Ami-Pyric Paint Co., 167 WaMr CHnai* 
near Futton. 

CERTIFICATE. 

N. Y. HotpittU, Dd.8, 1849. 

I have made an'oxperimental iave^igatlon mia the propevtiea o€ m 
paint prepared by the N. Y, Anti-pyric Paint Company, named An* 
ti-Ptxic Paint. Being ncquainted with its composition, I wchiUI 
state, that it is of an incombustible nature j and from the dense and 
adhesive quditiea It is prepared of, that it ia eminently proteedve 
against the action of the aimcsphere, and will have the c^ect of pre* 
serving wood and other surfaces on which it msy be spread, from 
decay. With regard to its Anti-Pyric qualitiea, I would aay, IHnai 
the experimeuta I have made, that there ia no furobability.of dua|^«a 
and otner wooden aurfaces painted with it, taking fire from showers 
of ashes and cinders, one of the principd causes of the disastioaa 
character of our fires. I consider that iie ** New- York Auti-Pyrae 
Pdnt Company," has bronj^ht forward a valuable and nsefVil im. 
I>rovement m a necessary article, and that it deaervea the cona' ^ 
tion of the pablic, aa a aafbguord ogainat fires, and ilie vamem 
tion of the Insurance Companies, as greatly lessening their risi 

LAWRENCE REUX 

Professor of Chemistry, and Lecttirer on Medicd Chemiatry. f¥ew 
York Hospitd. 

April 1— U. 



THE COLTTVATOa 




«r belbn oAred. Fnr fiiiThm imlli uJtn, Hiii ri—]ii|iiii at AU1U17 
JUnmlmnil WunhonH, or PAnvr No. jfCili inr ii. 

Tb« SilTW Medal af tin Anencu lutiniU wh (wudrd lhi> 
ahgiB, n iIm b«R af ■ Uft« nricty "■'''■•'-^ u Vwir Fiit ■ Omo- 



AUnaj Aghcohanl WanbooH ot 




iDly bee 
- qonilllT 

sylHder willi niitsa paand Meim (Mil, Iba 
■nun rodpMBigibnwfakmaagbcgiudWniiiiuiagirWkniic- 
n« eiiiadu bciaf ffileirwiibUie pcopw BaH, ud ubuH bole nada 
Ihnn^ tht pioni, by spiilriu iba iwee to lb* ring, ihc pHtm it 
j__ — ;- , ginn tinia mtahf » ghno ten*. "Du Stut Agrknl- 



Th« Impart e d Thorongh-lnwl Hone 

CONSTEIUVATIOIT. will •undfor muotbeeaniac hi 
the ftiB ot Iba nhKribar. deu Iba cilr of Stucdh. 



■ (Minfoil. Mmicslcriwiibl 
dl be caOKiiu Ibat thtr ArdI n 
ira 3 riullinp par wack. No m 



a be ipaored tbr tlO. 



The Blanpu Hone 



)i] TbnxBdayi u 



Fridxyi, u ihe (Ubla of S B, Rowc.i 



■able of Joba C. HnDro, 

Mnjn ffiflbtd ■ aeTcn Tesa oM «» aprnic, hh coin a beamfAd 
cbMmn-wu nnd br "- ""-• " ''- ■■ " 

TiKHi .— TeB dollai 



la Oiflbiil Hergqn, ia dam a pore HorgaiL 

. Paatonn Amikbad. AoeMaDta 
HASON ft CO. 



ColBaB'B BnrofMn Asrltwiniiv. 

Hhkst Colmah oT MaamboMIIa. Vwo Laria ortBTo toIi.- 
pnrc, nuilr bountlba aane m publiabEd in Nm., K. For nle 
al Iba cilBca sC TliE CI'LITVaIoR. 




Af. BocietT. Iba MutubDnlu Chuinble AiaoelalJciB, Iba Anm-. 
earn i MIimiB , aial al eravy aoaalf aoeietf wbafa k baa baaa *''*'""'- 

Baua, Ffiaaj &c., 



«l,bBTa__ __. .. 

_ II a eqnaltr wrll adapted. Tor aH amall aaad* ia diflit, 1 



. wMini buda, dbieta braaa a am- 

AUmbt Xnienlnml WarchoiAae, 

Noa. am * ah BmdmT. 
9^ H. I~ EMEKT. 



For Sale. 

aafllR HBNBT ECUFSE. Ha i> fbor yai 
AvaraaTaiuaeii banda bi^ ; finb ' 



bieaM, whara At 



raadthaakb,VlbMSiHiba: muidlbearai,l feot II iDcho. 

HeiaadartebenmLaadlabaidlT azcalled bTuiy bona In ibe 
lai^; and bk lUHk bMb ftfr 10 ««tl anr of tbe bona kiod arci in 
amcamuj. A< ftiM ]>Mn aU. ba loeb Ac t« pMniwa al Bb&- 

Id, Ax eoIm of Ibal afa, an d if j mliCB bad bean done, ba mgU ba>« 

t'&Ua oik ibe ban F^^ liOSOAN or Meim Haamv*- 
Ha m fivE rcaia otd, put ; b a duk bay ; IM Wooa); flaada KJ 
baadi biab, and ia mi abafiad in all la^ecla. 

If nol •dM, Ihani wiU be notice fn Ika May 

•afar, o< Ibe plaoa af Mvdiw foi Ik — *- 

Aoy eonoiKaoatiea, yaa paid, will: 



■r, N. Y., Apr! 1, 18W— U 



JOHN ». BFINISER. 



UprlRkt 8«w Hill. 

For Satnng Cvrtvrf worlC i« TTasiM* Makntf, Cat 

tntt Werk, ^c, ^e., 
'PHK annaiad cm lainaenn Ibe man dmpli and eflbclDal airnnfa- 
-*- uent fcr a taw dBI ta iba pa^oaca d«(iied. 



edfcroar I Ham 



Ika ia a liniple frame 
wiUitwe aprigbia hwn 
S to It feM loH, wM 3 
EMM boaOH^ 3{XSt 



B. 'Twv driving pnL- 
kr.,(nBaln™t.i 



drfring 



wilb one oTlha R. Road 

l a o bani ea baTJay lianvy 



Apfill, ISM. 

W. B. The wbrla ein be nkaa 
any nan of tbe eouaur- Waiabt limu 300 poanda. 
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HighUui4 Nvneries, Neirbiii«k, Jf* Y* 

{Lan A. J. I>9wmmt f C:) 

THE PROPRIETORS beg leave lo infonn their pMnmi, and the 
pablie in general, that their itock of 

Fruit and Ornamental TrttM, Shrubi, Rotes, ifc, 

Vor Spring planting, it nnnsaaUj large and thrifty, and embracee all 
of the beet yarietiee introduced Into notice in this country or Enrope; 
of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry. Peach, Nectarine, Apricot. Orape- 
vinee, Oooeebcrrv, Cnrrantu, Raqpberry, Strawberry, ite.Jke. 
Portugal Qiunce trees, standards, extra siae, each. . . .91 00 
do. do. quenoidlle, do. .... 1 00 

Angers, (true,) extra 1 00 

Trees of the usual siae SO 

Also, PMr< on Quince, and JfpU on Paradise stocks, Ibr dwarf 

The stock of Ornamental Trees, Shrabs, ftc, is very large ; and 
quantities to dealers, or planters on a large scale, will be furnished 
at greatly reduced rates. 

Hedge Plants. 

A large stock of Buckthorn, and Osace Orange plants. 

Also, a large stock of Rhubarb and Asparagus roots. 

The entire stock has been propagated under the perwnal super- 
vision of A. Saul, whose long conaection with this establishment is 
some guarantee, from the reputation it has gained, (and the present 
proprietors are determined to merit,) as to the gennincneas and ac- 
curacy of the present stock. 

Orden respeisiAilly solicited, and will receive prompt attention, 
which will be carefully packed and shipped to any part of the Un- 
ion or Europe. 

Catalogues (bmished gratis to post-paid applicants. 

Feb. 1, I8S0— at. A. SAUL & CO. 



W 



SyracvM Nnneiiesy 

TBOBP, IMITH & BANCHETT, rEOrmiBTOEt, 

oyrarasf , If. j. 
'K have now standing in our nurseries, of suitable age and aise 
for transplanting, 

More than 100,000 Fruit Trees, 

Censisttng of the various kuMte adapted to thk climate, from which, 
persoDi desiring to establish AppU^ Par er Pmek OrekanU for profit, 
or those who wish merely to furnish their OanUiu or Ibion LoU with 
a few select varieties for their own pleasure and ei^oyment, can pro* 
vide thennelves with all in qtuntujf which may be wanted, and 
swry thing in kind which is moat worthy of cultivation. 

Our stock embraces, of Fruit Treu, 

4jqrf« oful C*«rrsr, of extra sise ; 

Ftaek and Plum, of the best early, medium and late varwtiesf 
Standard Pmt, of unusual thriftmeas and beaaty ; 
Dwarf Pmt, among which are the following choice kinds : 
Ananss, Dinhess d'Aiigouleme, Madeleine, 

Baitlettl Doyenne 'White, Passe Colmar, 

BeurreDiel, do Boussouek, Summer Franc Real, 

do Piqney, Easter Beurre, Soldat Laborenr, 

do Cai»aunKmt,Gtout Moreean, Van Mom L. Le Clere, 

Colmar d'Arcmberg, Looiee Bonne d' Jersey, Vicar of Winkfield 
0/ Ornamental Trees, 
1,000 Harm Cksttnuu, 10 lo IS feet high, very stocky, and well 

formed: 
1,000 MounUttM Aak, American, 8 to 10 A. high, with fbie heads; 
600 do. do. European.0to8a hi«h, do do 
500 AUanthugf large and regwariy shaped. 

^nd of Miscellaneous Productions, 

Fir Trees, Silver-leaved Abele, Snowballs, Michigan Roses (dou^ 
ble.) Buckthorn, bearing Grape vmes. Seedling Horse Chestnuts, 1 
aiM 9 years old. Quuice Stocks, Quince Trees. &c., Jtc, 4c. All 
or any of which will be sold at very reasonable prices, 
M Wholesale or Retail. 

Am no pains have been spared u> give our Trees while in die 
nnreery, a vigorous and healthy stan, diey do not require, on 
transplanting, that tedious process of wet-nursing which is i n disp e n- 
sa ble t o bring up thoee of a slow, lean, and stunted growth. 

d^ CofaloffiMt furnished, as usual, vopoMt-paid app^eaiioaa. 

Syracuse, Mareh 1, 18S0— 9t. 

Take NoUce. 

'pRREE Months Extra Pay and One Hundred and Sixty Acres of 
A Land will be procured for all who enlisted for five years, or du- 
riiMT the war of 18151, and for aU, including Volunteers who served 
in Mexico, and for the heirs of aU who have died in the service. 

Informatiou will be jnven to relatives. Free of Charge, by writing 
to O. F. LEWIS, Detroit, Michigan, (postage pakl.) 

Those who do not know what became of their mends, write when 
and where they joined the army* Feb. 1->9l* 

A Bare Chanoe. 

THE subscriber oArs for sale, or in exchange for serviceafaie hor- 
sesor mares, his splendid bay Colt, of itie "Surprise" stock. 
His faitersst hi the Norman horse, makes it desi imb l e to be free from 
|his charge. The stalUon oAied, is nearly five yean old, and from 
nls siae and muscular developments, promises finely. Some superior 
foals of hii gat, can be abown. Any eommuni 'atioa may be ad- 
dressed to ROBERT B. HOWLAND, 
Mareh 1— 9l Uaion 9pringS| Cayuga Co., N. Y. 



To Fratt Growen. 

THE sahasribar cnllivaies at his various nurseries, and has forsaia 
at his residence, Evstit St., Boac^ury, Mau., all the choiee varie- 
ties of the 

Pear, Jpple, Plum, €herry, Peach, and other 

Fruit Trees. Raspberries, Gooseberries, 

Currants, Orape Vines, Strawberries, 

Asparagus Roots, ifc. 

Also, several thoosaad Pear Trees on the qumcci 1, S^ 3, 4, and S 
yean from the bud. 

Particular attention paid to (he eultivatioa of the PEAR ; parsons 
wishmg extra sized trees, sr IV$$s 0n Ominet Stocks in a boaring 
stMs, will please call at the narsciiea, and make their own s eleotion. 

Bnektham for Bodgts, One, Two and Three Tenia Old. 

OmamtnM Trmo, Shrubs, Roses, Herbaceous Plants, Pmamim, 
he, 

Seiono of all the varieties of the Pear, of established repatatioai 
and also of other ftuits. 

The whole for sale at the market price. 

SAMUEL WALKER, 

March I, ia60.-4L Roxbury, Msas 



Tieet I Trees 1 1 Trees III 

"POR SALE, at Mourn Ida Nursery, Troy. N. Y^ a ehoice .-..^ 
-*- ty of Fruit Treee, comprising Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
and Cherries, of the most approved kind s t he greater part of them 
worked from bearing trees, ajid all of ihem by the subscriber— there- 
fore he can lecomroend them with confidence. He would also say 
to those that have not had the experience, that trees brought from 
the South (if they do live) do not grow as thrifty for a number of 
years, as those raised m a Northern latitude, which man^ persooi 
can prove A-om experience. He also pm particalar attention to Ihn 
transplanting of his trees so as to have them well rooted. 

Also, a gMd %-ariety of Shade Trees, consisiing of Scotch Ebn, 
Sycamore, Linden, Horse Chesmut, Mountain Ash, Evergresa 
nivet for Hedges, China and Hardy Roses, dec., &c. 

Catalogues and other information can be h: 



Feb. 



^ad of the Nurseryman, 

JOSEPH CALDWmJ* 



Hlffhiaad Nnrseries, fVewbargh, N. ¥• 

A SAUL & CO., bemg about to clear off the entire slock of 
"^^^ one of their nurseries, a^acent to die residence of Mr. A. 
J. Downing, they would call especial attention of Nurserymen, or 
persons about to commence the business, to the stock of trees thera- 
on. They consist principally of Pears, including all the leading and 
standard varieties, fh>m 9 to 4 feet h^. Also, a hn of Plum and 
Cherry Trees, and some Ornamental Trees ; many of which are 
good saleable trees. All of which wfll be sold at such reduced rates, 
as to make it cheap stock for young uursenrmen to plant out. 
Mareh 1-9L 

A^caltnral Warehoase^ 

103 Front StrMf, Ntto-York. 

T^HE subscriber, manufocmrer and dealer in Agrieuknr^ /avlr- 
-^ nunts, oden for sale one of the largest assortments to be ibirod 
in the United Slates. Among which are the criebrated P r tmimm 
P<Me«, which wk-re awarded tne highest premium of the Nmo^To^ 
Stau Fair in 1847, and of the Ameriean InstitmU m 1846, 1848, and 
1849. Also, the Contn Dnmght, Bagb, and aU other Plews roosdy 
m use. Com SktlUr$j Straw Cuttera. Fanning Mtts^ PorlakU OriM 
IfiSf , HorM Powers^ Tkrotking Maektn—y Sotd Sowtro^ Wkmibarrow^ 
ft. AliofwhiehwiUbe warranted to be of the best quality and sold 
at the lowest rates. JOHN MOORE, 

Mareh l—Ol. 198 From Stteet. 

Hiffblaad Naraeries, Newbarfh, N. Y* 

LaU A J. Downing f Co. 

0(\ Ci(\(\ MS^ Tnoe of the most apnroved varieiiea, for sale, 
^ V,UUU toftxtm nxt, f^MU 8 lo ISftThigh, and 3 to fi yewaP 
growth,) at #90 per hundred. 

Persons wanting Irees to seQ agam, will be dealt liberally with. 

Feb. 1, 1850-^ A. SAUL * CO. 

Wanted. 

A YOUNQ man with a small fhmily to take change of a nunery, 
''^ who has some knowledge of farming, and is thorougbly nr. 
quainted with the propagatioa of Fruit Trees. 
He must be weU recommended as a man of integrity, and to ba 



moral and temperate in his habits. None other nged apply. 

'US wMrrj 



Chickopee, Mam., Feb. 1, 18S0. 



RUFl 



ITER. 



Transaetions of the N. T. State Ag» Societv* 

T^RANSACTIONS of the New-York Stale Agricultural Soeiecy, 
-^ from 1841 to 1840,^ eight vols., priee 66, for sale at the oflice of 



THE CULTTVATOh. 



PoQltry Books* 
T^HE Americ^m Poolterer's CMnpanioq. by C. N. Bsmkmt— piio« 

The Ameriean PMhry Yard, by D. J. Bkowas and SLunm. Al-> 
LSn— price 91. 

The American Fowl Brsedar, by an Aasogietion of ftaelieai 
Breeders— price 99 cents. 

For sale at die ofBae of THE CVLnVATOR. 



I8S0. 



THE CTLTIVATOB:. 



Stooln, acleaa, EVBrgreeMt Stntwhvnj Plmti, Ac 

aM. ^V ATSON iHtm for alg n lbs OM Cibmf Hvurui, Pli 
HOCn, Mah,, Stock! or Frail Thh of fan ntaquliiT, Hit 
>bla for ifiriiit (Taftiuud boddiiif in tha conunc •mnmn', u the 
uiii««djincfl« per 1000- Applet 1 r««r,ilraiif.$5^ 3)rcws, (ruio- 
jUmed] SIO— Pew, Inu^; 1 yean, Ut; 3 r^*"! Mn^'uiud 
•W'44iim, t ;rMn, CU— CbiTTTi 1 T<^ '^i 3 rem iruwlut- 
■d, tU— Qninee, Inn laA toe, 118; 1 jam, atoBg, •U—Bahk- 
M, aiDiifi tU-^-uvUecd, Hrons, W— Si. Jub, (Twufti) W pw 
100. AilvHule, LidnnHun, Lima, SpawbCbcMiHii, FDplu, Mont. 
luo A*, Etaa, AUar,*s.,lM., irHLaW tote per MO. Aibor 
VIlB, Norwmjr Bmca, BcoIeIi Pit, B^mn Fk, Siliw Fir, Lueb, 
Bed Ci>d«, 1 B ihal, W K> SIO per 100. 

SCIONS. Apple •enu, (tne nnt) SLfO per 100. Pndleecia- 
tu«it8partOM. Seiew of Uw iBail eortt gf pew ef eMMkhtd 
^IjnKiaa (ear aOeom,) ind oToAer tnivi, M par 100, tu per 

STRAWBERRIES. Ban'e New P^ W pec 100 { Boauu Pins, 



I>apl«iidPiiia,Sl: PrioeaB Alio* Haoje, (3 ) K< 
Mi Wille7>tBaadlkg,«3i WUta wood, SI i-« 

AIh, DwarC and Sundaid Pcm. si 
CUmbsn ; Wse^ng Troae for lawni 
GluyianthaiininH, and olber Aue piano 
wUcb a Drieed Usl will be hdi, poel pi 

Alas, Pear teed of prims oaalii)'. 

Feb, 1, 18W.— 3L 



Hone Powen «Md ThrmhlnK M>chiR««> 
■P PLANT No. M Cedar 8we>,Naw.yorli, A«™i(orlbe Pro- 
^*' prielor, (or makiag and asllii^r Ihe *^ Wurao" linproved Two 
■ad Poor lima Poweia and Thndm*. Alio, " TrimUaa." 
Pries of ibo"Wan«i" Two Horts Power and Thnsbai, oolySeo 
do do Pom do do do tllO 

PiieeofdH "Trimble" TwDlIiaaeP<twai,(wiIbouThnihar,) SM 

do do Four do do do (71 

Baa^fromMdOloW. 

TlmeitMir Jii u » uiia< Thrghen and Powsn fin murerail xtif- 
h«ilaa,aiidaiedgaBedftriii|)shartoaoio(ben kDown henuAin 
IM (in Aia, like diair eeat. 

CtA Oid« Had pronuKlr. 

- - puRCBASiiio t cotoasajoN Aositcr. 

' ■ -■-' ■^— mJiebtwnowofihe lueE. Planl 

Oidaia, DO Credil ta> 



Dee.1, 



Dtiaa, Tobaeeo, 
3. E. PLANT, 



.Vork. 



Pi»dr«tte, 
'TBB LOIH MANUFACTURING CO., oftr Ibeir uw and im- 
^ proTsd PoDdietle, for lala al Lheir ana] ralea : — I bbl 9%—^ 
fcbla.tB,aBdtlJOparbU. lor aar oaauiilr onrlbUi., delinred 
ftMoCaxpeaaconbnirdarTiwiliDNaw York. Aiibe Faciorr, 
where Toaela diawinf B Ael walai ean eome, il wiU t>s aold ai jj 



I, e^eulaliu K eenu par bbL fn 
' included. On tand prvrioulT an 



b Pcndrene, m 



•ifK" 



lbs ne s eifT Ulbor included. On land nrenMul) 

■sod award land, one giU IS lbs UUbwacim— en poor gnuni, 

Kd crop ean b« raiHd by one fiS al planting, and oaa ai ihr <- 
tu. Tbe tea of ibe Ubor alons n r"i>rirg com in tb 
with ban rvd Banpre, wOl aonul lo mn ibin lbs tm ea 
Ibe Poodrelle, wilh freigU taA all abugei Hldadi aid ibeeOai 
Pondrelte ara amekei, nace TifotooL and lbs eom rewbca Bi 
IT aailier. A ikir Irlil, kswnw (null, m reapeetfUh' •oUeiMd. 

A paunpMet eenlaiainf faMmetfaiis Ibr us, eanlbBM from asme 
af tbe l(tt AgTicaltnrias ia Iba UoiUd Staiaa, and nnieb Taluable 
katmiauai ^U bs aan p^lt, la anr eoe applflBf ^pWinit if by 
nner,) lo Tn Lodi HinoAcmna Comtui, M Dct lueel. 
Ntk^o*. Feb. C-lniM. 



. iMbella Gnpa Tine*, 

fyF tnfamtttxtormiBfriaiijtiiMfpnfmtutittenjBieaatiiit- 

Ibr orer Iwein raan liaa ctHiftrrred on the ^nnejarde at CrouQ 
Poini, ate olfercd a Uw pnbUe. Tboaa wbo amy ponbaae wBl n- 
csiM aiMb laairoelioM aa win ODabIa Umb lo enhiTaie the nape 
wWi eBdre eareeB, {prorided their loealltT ia not loo fbr north?) All 
eoBBaniealiaBa,i)eat paid, addraMSd B> R. T. UNDBRHILL, M. 
D., No. 310 BroBOwa*, New-York, will RteiTs pmoipt stieation. 

He IM* qoite oogftkn that he has eo Ibr meliotaud tbe charaeHr 
and habits at the fraps viass in bia rlusyaida and nnncrlei by lai. 
proTsd fulEjfatxm, pniiuiif, Ac, (bat ihey will (KnerallT rip«n well, 
and produce good frvit vfben planted in most oflhe Noruiem and all 
Ibe WeHim, Middle and Sonthem Btafa. Manh 1, 18G0— OL 



Tk« Amerieaa Fowl BieeAer, 

A Wne and rolnHt toot, 

CONTAINmo Adl hi 
andH 



ftie PonJfr), 

BHUMnf.fcc, fcc., I^^tf fNOAAT/^fsTByaiiaaociaSoDar 
PrMiica] Brsodsia. 

Tbs Bbo*s valoaUs work ia jut publidicd by John P. Jewelt A 
Co., ComhiU, BoBloo, and it ia allured at the siUemtlr low pries of 
^BtmlfJtvK Cfalr par a<ipy, to bring ll wiihia the msana of eitry 

tyWta 
To sell this work in erirr co 
PannerlTsnia and tbs West, in ooanBcooi wah 

Colt'i Jmirican Fruit Book, 
CoWt JiKtrican Vtltrinarian, 



P. S. Tbs Anenaaa F< 
and ean bs ssat by mail o 
sendiaa a qoaiter of a doll 



JOHN P, JEWETT Jt CO-, 

f1 Brsadsi ia dona op with thin nn 
an; part ol iha eoiiDITT. Any pa 
r by mail, j«it rmd, iball receive a < 



PEAR, Plnm, Chsny, qainee, Applai, Hori 
Alb, and Baektborn Seedllnge for sale 



Pear of Qanenu 
W. O VERPI.ANCK. 



AsiicBltBTal WimhonK ui4 8ewt 8ior 

Ne. UT B'aMr iMM, (Mar Fofaii,) Nkw-Yehk. 
'I'UE nbaeriben wobU rs^ectfaUT in 
■^ and dsBlsrs la AfricDltarai and Hon! 



and Field Besdi, As. Ae., u ■bsb' larjie and nrled aMsnBsu el 
Oaiden and FieU toois, Ae., wUdtbsy are e^ina ai tbe nry low- 
sal rale* ibat tbay can b« pranred In (he Unhsd Slates. Peiaoaa 
Uving at a dislonee san obtain aa '' illHtnted " Caialom, eeoiain- 
ing a liat of priesL on aspliealion by ietier, poat-pnid. ^Kwe onfer- 
infftoni us TMy dcpnj upon Ihtir oiden bcbic ponplly tiled. 

The roUowini ate a pan of Ibe DteoBlakeplRiraale by u, which 
are conaidered uia beat in nas, all of tbeni bavin* taken Ibe aiabeat 
[nmhinH :— Wbcelei's Railway Hone Pow*T,'nireabiiic Mae&bc* 
and &eparalon» Grant's Fannina Mills, of six diflbrent nkes, fbr 

»: i...n_i-. «-^..,,^7^ ,, p^^ g a„,„ 

"— ■■■ — ual BnckarbESt Cleiin. 

— - ..-ihan, hr band or power ; Sinrlair'e Bay, 

Straw and Slalk Cntlsis, band a bone power ; QretDe'a Hay Cai- 
tan, la, leandMbnifca; Maybat'e Bay and Straw CBttere, & 10, 
la, Ifi, Hid IS knUba ; WbMlar'* Sulk or CaM Cotter, Power Ma. 
ctame ; Maybsr k Co.'a Com Sbelleis, ibiale and doable-band <w 
power; Ba(fall'sOo(«Shallsnaad8<fiaratete; Warteo'ido., wood 
and iron ; Smilh'i Com SheOar and Separator, (pewor,) UM Bulk 
el* pet day : Virginia do. do., hand or power, ODD to SCO btishels par 
day; Sinekii'a do. do. aai Haakei, power; WUunui'i Hone 
Fewer, Threehinf Maebine aikd Cleanera ; Taplbia^ Hone Powers ; 
Mayber's do. do.i Emery's llueililng Msehinaa, oaa and two botse 

Ewer; Emery'a Ss«d Sowars or CinPlantenj EnHiy'iSawMiN,' 
nery'e Canfrininl Chnnis; nermoaieier 
jMjdjttndriPalAonisj A- --■--'-"- 



aiell aa Grain ; MByber>e 
- - BBiith'sBBnt 

'• Cora and Cob Cnihat 



diAbtsnl kinds ; Bark Milk; Cider Mills; Paint Milla; Codbe MUD; 
Corg Mills; Flt^<iald'iF1ai>r>IwMill*;FreiniBafldPagae'Fogi. 
in; Mills. Burr Stone ; Maybcr A Co.>s Esgis Improved Polisbod 
Plows, of dinrent sixes end paOcnis ; Woiteater do : Hayher It 
Co.'i conimon do.; Prsebom do j Pronty and Hesr'e Flows ot all 
kinds Center Dran^ ; Sidi Sod Flows of difsnni kinds andsliss; 
Bids-Hill do ; DoaNa Honldboatd doj Coltivalon, Sled and Cast- 
iron teMhj Gsddss' Harrows ; Di Yokee and Bowa ; Blngla anil 
Dsnbla WMattees: Ox Sctapsn, of Wood and Inm, 1*^ and 
snail ; Ox Caitt ; Farn Wagons ; Mnls Carts ; Wbaenwnw) : 
Canal Bartaws ; Fj^ aid Oaidsn RsUsfn, ban ad Wood ; Wheat 
Dials; Reapinf MneUac*; Mowjag Haebines; Ries Hulleri; 
Ston'naaks; Onmd Angan; Ox-leg and Ttaoa Chaina; Pickax- 
" Gi^ Hoae j Raksa, B^rtbt Btalha. Gnito Ciadlas. Ctow-Baw, 



Ae., Ao. In beL wa bav« si 



r, strw, wiHsnuuHdh and of tbs rsry 
miproventenls. ^Vshave alsolbrsale 
Saed and BFrfaig Wbrit. Oats. Com, 



a. Tomip. Cabbsga, Beet, CarTOI, 
■s, aovR and Ois«_S«a, ni«d . 



1 largo quantity of 

Jarliy, Rye, Peas, . 

>woii. Radiih, AsparacuSi 

jrlbr ns, and wairaiuad fn 

lavs a large qnanlity of Guuiu. ovm vum*, uui», ■ .■>.«■ 

'eniliieri on hand, Omamenlal and Fruit Treas, Bhrobi 

be ben qoalily, futniihad to onlai. Also, Wire Clolb, of 

^iMinndo., SieamKngiiiai, Sugar Mills, Saw MilU, 9L. 

Iliek MBchinas, utalher with Forca, t^islani. Well, 1 

■umm. ''£"" MaVheR a 



Canol, Paisnip, 
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OoBle^U of lUs NoMbor. 

aadltaBiAketveof f1M^ 

TkM FUa RttM, by Dr. Fitch, 

Affrievltvnd ChAiaislnr, by W. L. SatoHw. 

Ob ibe Culnire oC Indian Com, by Lxtx DimAin), 

aoMefltioMinaiuwertoE. W. J.,brF Holbkook, 

Tlie l)icnity and Relations of Agfictihnre. by C. E.- O., 

Bom DMOider in Cow*— Blind Teetb in Hones, by E., 

On Tnuisplantinff'-Shade Trees, 

Answers to Horucultnral Inquiries, ^ - 

iProduetive Strawberries— Lar^ Crop of Wsdtr Melons, by 

C. B. O.— Early Vegetables, :•••;••; 

Tweuty-ftve InrAy Sbrobs— Hoftienltnral MueeUanies^ . .... 
The Diana Grape, by S. H. Coltor— Fanner's Song, by W. 

U Eaton, ,:• • v • • * « " 

Consimctiott of Wire Fences, by Haebt Bbtts, and A. B.,. 

Galloway Catlie— SkraAem Obio, by D.E. Gabdiixb, 

Growth of Pumpkins, by J. Hitchcock— Cabbage Culture, 

by J. H. CoLLiHS— Juries in Civil Cause*, by D. Thomas,. 
Plantaxioa Railroads, by 8. TxLLOTSoN-^Progress m Know- 

A Wet Cellar msie Dry,* by .* Bvtlbm— Ftex with Bwrley) 

by X.— Farminf Ecooomy, by liBvi DtntAHD, 

TfM of Pl ow s ■ I mportation of Animals from ' 
Negteeted Manures— Bones, by Prof. Nobtom, 

Facts and Opwions, on varimis subjects, 

Answieffs to Cofrespoodeuis, 

Monthly Nolicea— To Correspondentt, 

II«I.USTRATiaJIS. 

Fig. 156— Traaspiantmg > 139 

1S7, 196, IS^Wire Fence, IM 

leO— GsUowBy Ox, 145 
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184 
199 
188 
139 
140 

141 

149 

J43 

144 

149 

147 
148 

148 

150 
191 
159 
153 
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Glenny'B Ifew Fana & Garden Newspaper, 
*'THB OOmrTRT' QBNTTiTiMAN," 

.TSpablMhed in London, oo Mondays in time for poet, wHh thelatert 
•L market prices of Com, Meat, CatUe, Seeds, and Money, and is the 
very best weekly ReTiew and Family Newspaper in England, as 
well as the acknowledged highest aothority in all matters connected 
with Hortienltnie. Ftnee 6s. 6d. per quarter in advance. 
Address GEO. QLENNY, 

Match l-^9t 490 Strand, London. 

Ckerry aad Apple Seedlincs. 

CHERRY (15,000) of the Mazxard yarieties, arcraghig about one 
foot in height, tlO per thousand. 
Apple (0O,0fliO) at fiom 93 to 95 per tbonsuMl— one foot and over, 
^5 per toousand. 

. The above will be well packed and delivered in New-York, flree 
of ejmense, on orders for 1000 or more accompanied by the cash. 

FKOLETUS PHILLIPS. 
MiddletowB Point, N. J.— It.* 

1?elMter'9 INcUonanr, Unabridged. 

WasAtngfon, Jan. 31, 1600. 

I POSSESS many Dictiomries, and of most of the learned and 
euhivttted languages, ancient and modem. But I never feel that 
I am entirely armed and equipped in this respect, without Dr. Web- 
Iter at command. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

«I think it the most useful Dictionary of the Englidi and American 
language estanu" HENRY CLAY. 

'a find it an invaluable eod* nueum." WASHINGTON IR- 
VING. 

*' Every scholar knows the value of a work, which, in addition to 
its etymological learning, has done so much to enlarge our acquaint- 
ance with tne English vocabulary, both by the number of its words, 
and the aecn^pcy and extent of its definiiious.'* WM. H. PRES- 
OOTT. 

" The etymological part surpaases anv thing that has been done Axr 
tiie English language Dy any earlier laboieri in the same field." — 
GEO. BANCROFT. 

** We recommend it to all who desure to possess TifE MOST 
OOMPLETSy ACCURATE. AifD RELIABLE DICTION AAY 
OF THE LANQUAOE.'' DAN'L. WEBSTER, 

LEWIS CASS, 
THOMAS H. BENTON, 
And thirty eth€r mtmbtrt of tkt U StaUt 8nuU€. 

MILLARD FILLMORE, V. Pres. V. S. 
GEORGE N. BRIOGS, Gov. Maawehosetls. 
WILUAM B. CALHOUN, Sec. State Massaehusetls. 
ROBT. C. WINTHROP, late Speaker U. S. House Rep. 
FREUNGHUYSraV, N. Y. Univenity. 



" We nioatbt that it bids ttat to become the standard Dictionary to 
he used by the numerous millions of people who are to inhabit the 
Veiled States." Bigntd by 104 mtmbtn of Comgrtst. 

Frwningham^ FA. 13. 1890. 

" Webster's Unalnidged Dictionary has been introducea into the 
several schools of this town, and we find that it is more used and 
more usefhl even than Mras anticipated. The copious list of Geogra- 
phieal names, is an important feature of this work for schools, and is 
Itself WOUm THE COST OF THE WHOLE WOKE. 

B. G. NoBTHoar, A. Aldbich, Cabltob Pabkbb, SeKool Comu 
mittoe q^ Framtftgftom." 

Published by G. A C. MERRIAM, SprindMd, Ma$$^ and fcrsak 
by Booksellem generally. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

BT JDXllBT, MU.I.Xn AKD CO., AVBVnif, 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CUI.TURI8T, 

BY J. J. THOMAS, 
(CONTAINING (Urections fixr the Propagation and Culture at 
^^ FmitTrees,intheNursery, Onhaid, ana Garden, with Deaeiip- 
tions of the principal American and Foreign Varieties cultivated in 
the United States. With 300 accurate fl'niKrfitiAnff One volnoie ef 
over 400 pages, 19 mo. Piioe 91. 

A c hsaf B g, but eqndly vahiable book with Downing's 
ed by the mat mass. Juai such a vmrk has Mr. Thomas , 
We consider it an invaluable nildition to oar a gii c uitui ri 

We predict Ibr it a vwy fa|dd sale; h should be in Aehanls of 
•very ftuit grower, arid sspao i a ll y e ve r y au i a e iys aaa. It 
cheap book for its price.— Ohio Cultivator. 

ItM a most valnable work to all engaged in the etdloi 
trees-^CTfies HoraU. 

It is a book of great vaiaei CTsmsw Farmm. 

Among an the writen on Awts, we do not know of -one wte ii 
Mr. llieimas' siqierior. if Ins equal, in condensing imporlaBt mntter. 
Hecets right at the pith ef the thiaig— he gives too Uiat w Meh yo« 
wMb to know at onee; stripped of all uselesB tsJk and twanle. No 
man has a keener eye for the best ways of dmng things. Henee w* 
always look into his writuigs with the assurance flat we shall find 
something new, or some i mp r ov ements on the old; and we are saU 
dom disappoiMed. This book is no exception. Itis/sH. There is 
no vacant space in it. It is like a fresh eg^-^^ ffocd, and packed 
1othe8heUfoU.-FrtttrM FoniMr. 

In the volume before us, we have the result of the amhor's cipo- 
rience and obaervatioos, con t inued with untiring penevacanoe for 
many yean, in language at onee concise and perqucuous.~.ilAaii|r 
OuU. 

For sale in New-York, by M. H. NEWMAN k, CO., aad C. M. 
SAXTON. Boston, B. B. MUSSEY k CO. Philadelphia. TSO- 
MASi GOWPERTHWAITE A CO. 

*•* Copies in paper covers sent by mafl free of expense on i«- 



eeifrt of 91, post paid. Direct to 
Auburn, April 1, 1860.— 31. 



DERBY, MILLER k. OO, 



BENNETT'S AMERICAN POULTBY BOOK. 

TlM Pealtrr Book 

Jind Fowl Brtedtrs' Ouidt, 

llEING a T^reatise on the Breeding, Raising, and General Man- 
•^ agement of DOMESTIC F&WLS^ with numerous original de- 
scripuons, and Pkirtraits from Life. By Johh C. BEifRXTT?M. D. 

This work wOl be found to contaui a irreater amount of original 
and other information, both practical and useful, in regard to Fowl 
Breeding, than n contained in all other American works together. 
It will be iUustrated with ncariy FIFTY PORTRAITS of the most 
choice vaneties of American and Foreign Fowtsu some forty of 
which are from life, fVom drawings taken emecieliy for this work, 
-of the most important breeds, and several of them from Fowls very 
recently imported. 

The puUisbers hatve spared no expense to bring out thk work in b 
Mperior manner, both in regard to the engravings, the roerito of the 
work, and the general execution of every part of the book. And ii is 
believed that the work will be foiAid to contain more Practical Inlbr- 
maiion on Breeding and Managing Dam*$tie FmcU. than any work 
issued m this country. 

Price—in Muslin hindiag, 76 cIsj in Paper covers, 50 cts. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON k CO., Publisheia, 

April 1— at. 110 Washington St, Beaton. 

Patent Rail Rciad Hone Power, 

Jnd Overshot Tkrtwhing Maekinoo and StparMioro, 



"MO Threshing Machmery ever invented has met witheo nuiid aa 
•^^ mtrodnction, or given so general wtis/aViMm asnhis^ 
Four years since, and less than a dozen setia were made and «old 



withm tbu Stale, where last season, upwuda of three hnndrod 
were made and sold, beside many in Pennsylvania and the W4 
States. 

Farmers desiring to avoid the tfouUe, inconvenience and expeian 
attending the emUoyment of the-ordinary lever powen and thresh. 



ersj are requested to examae our terms, deseriptame. 
before purchasing, or again employing the large mA#:hfBfi^ 
^.f®'/"'****' nartkulaBi,.see Catalogue of Albany Agricultunt 
Warehouse and Seed Store, Agricultural Paners, tnd Reporti of 
Agncullural Societies, Ac, Ac. H. L. EMERYT 

Apnl 1, I860. Nos. 300 A 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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I«UTH£R TUCK£Rfc SAN FORD HOWARDi Editon. 

$1 per aim.— 7 copies for 95—15 for $10. 

1C^ All subscriptions to commence viith the volume, (the Mmm. 
N o-.) and to be paid iif advakck. 

O^ All subscriptions, not renewed by payment fhr the next yev, 
are diKoutinued at the end of each volume. 

AnvKXTisxiftERTs— The cnrge for afdvrrtisements is 9l« for t% 
lines, for each insertion. No variatioa made fhmi thr^ •^.^^.^ 
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Jmprovtmtnt of (S)lti tan^is. 

How ahftll our Worn-oat Fumu be reuorad 
FertiUtrT 

Editobi or The Coltivatok — A few days ago, 
>D eoterpriBing, inquiring young farmer, asked ma 
the qaestion — " Hot shall I bring up my poor old 
farm?" — Aalfais qiieatiou la often asked me, and be- 
ing persuaded that Ibere are manj young rarmers 
icatlered about, who really wish ta be told how to 
go CO work with the means imtnedialely within their 
reach for th« impioTement of their land, I shall now 
attempt to give the aubatance of my reply to ibe 
young farmer, ao far rarying ii as partly to answer 
the general qaesEion propounded Bt the head of this 
communioatioQ. To adianoed farmers, my lemarka 
may be quite commoD-place, but it should ever be 
borne in mind that there are those behind that want 
to oome aloQg up. 

I am aware that the coarse I am now ahont to 
advocate for the reaoiation of wornont land*, in- 
Tolres, what, if yoa pieasa, may be called a good 
deal of hard work; but, for wise reasooii, it n oar 
allolment, in any and all the rariout walki of this 
life, to be beset with difGcultiss that must be sar- 
moanCed, and to reap our most substantial adranta- 
gea and enjoy oar olioioast pleasure!, only a* Ibe re- 
ward of patient and strennons exerlion. To all 
such as arc unwilling to use Ibe means within 'heir 
reach for the improvement of their soil, bees se 
there is work in it, I would say:— Yon are not &l 
to farm it here in New-England, at least; and it 
would be belter for yourself, and all concerned, that 
TOD thoald immediately abandon the busineaa, and 
beat something else, or go west, where yon may 
find a virgin soil, and enjoy the inexpressible plea- 
■are of giving it a clean thorough skinning. The 
<iaestIou very naturally arises here, which I wilt not 
now discuss, — Whether a diligent and carefal hus- 
bandry of the means for making mani^e, and ft li- 
beral application-cf that manure to the soil, is not, 
in the long ran, the latitit, as well as the most 
agreeable and profitable course of farming ia this 
land of barrennessi 

Much of our soil, under a long course of wearing 
tillage, has been deprived of its vegetable matter; 
and in supplying this material, wo also supply va- 
luable inorganic elements which are oontained there- 
in. We are led by obaeivatiou Co conclude that Ibe 
presence of vegetable mould is a grand essential to 
fertility; we find that nature, every where, in ma- 
choicest soils, endows them liberally in this 
permea- 
e of the 
hard, 



respect ; 

ble to heat and n 



makes the s 



; it keeps land from packing down to 
nod helps the roots of plants to penetrate am 
nboat at pleasure, — lo find that genial air. and 



health-giving water and pasture, whioh oania the 
orops to mature into bonntiful harvests. The ab- 
sorbenl and retenliVe properties of vegetable mat- 
ter, make its presence deairable in Ibe compost 
hodp, also ; for there it imbibes and retains thoae 
liquids and gases of the manure, which too many 
of our farmers, from negligence, or the want of a 
proper appreciation of their value, permit to run to 
waste. So we see, that by gathering up the waate 
substances on our farms ihat are rich in vegAabU 
matter, and mixing them with the czoremeDts of 
our farm-stook, we not only return to oar tillage 
fields an Important deficiency, but with it, wa also 
oarry on rich fertilising saline matters, whicb woald 
otherwise too often be lost. In other words, there 
are means within our reach, by which we may more 
than doable the quantity, withcnt detriment to tho 
quality, of our manure. 

The first materiat I shall name, is awftmp mnok. 
The farmer who bas an abundanoe of mnak at his 
command, who nndsrslands how to manage it, and 
is willing to go at it resolutely, may be snrBof ma< 
king his land prodnotive. I know scTeral men who, 
in a very few years, have added barn to barn, and 
filled them too, as the result of t vigorous and tho- 
rough system of mnok-oomposilng. To uanan 
muck to the best advantage, tha arrangaments for 
draining the swamp should be so complete, that man 
and cattle need not work Op to their knees in mnd 
and water. This being done, a quantity of th* 
mack may he got oat into heaps on dry groand, to 
be used when wanted. It pays veil to keep two 
years stook beforehand in these heaps. The atmos- 
phere will act favorably open the mack, and it will 
be lighter lo handle and drawj it will aleo oiumbla 
down to a fine powder,miz up better with the manure, 
and more oompletely absorti its liquids and gase*. 
It is also well to get a year ahead with the compost, 
for by giving it more age and ripeness, the gases of 
Ihe manure will all be developed and absorbed by the 
muck, and retained in the form of sattlj and Ihat, in 
rn, will expel all acidity, and thus Che oompoit 
ill be very mach more eiTeotive upon the crops. 
A barn cellar for the reception of the oompoat 
should by oil means be bad, if the oonstruotien of 
the buildings and tbe shape of the ground will ad- 
mit of it. A layer of muok a foot deep may in the 
fall be spread over Ihe oellar bottom, and when 
ough manure has accumulated onder the •cuttles 
the stable Boor to make a coat over the mnok of 
ir 8 inches, the Bame may be spread. Then ano- 
>T coat of muck and mannre, asbefore, and so on. 
If it can be ro contrived as to get a year's stock of 
uure ahead, the compost may remain in the eel- 
till after haying, and then, at leisure, ho carted 
out into targe compact heaps on the Geld where 
wanted. Tbe heaps should be nicely laid up to pre- 
vent nnneoewary loss by evaporation. 
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The moat perfect way of oomposting mack, and, 
on the whole, about as cheap a way ae any, is to 
have the planks of the cattle stalls just long enough 
for the animals to stand ap or lie down upon, and 
immediately behind them let there be a trench, four 
inches deep and fifteen or eighteen inches wide. 
Into this trench, each morning, put a suitable quan- 
tity of muck, and all the liquid and solid excrements 
from the animals will fall upon it, and the whole, 
when thrown out, will be looroughly intermingled. 
In this way, a very much larger proportion of the 
muck can be used than in any other, because all 
parts of it come into immediate and intimate con- 
tact with the manure-droppings, warm from the 
stock, and a powerful action at once takes place. 
A warm place may be provided in or about the barn 
to bold a number of loads at a time of the muck, 
and then it can be taken up on a wheelbarrow, and 
deposited in the trench. This may by some be call- 
ed extra labor; but it comes at a season of the 
year when it can be done about as well as not, and 
• compost thus prepared, will produce extra good 
•tops, wherever applied. I did this kind of work 
with my own hands two winters ; I found that it 
took, on an average half an hour longer, each 
morning, to do the 'chores,' and I also found, in the 
spring, that my manure heap was very much larger 
and better by the means. 

If a cellar is not to be had, at reasonable expense, 
the compost may still be made in the trench, and 
thrown out at stable windows, in the usual way. In 
this case, it would be a matter of economy, in the 
long run, to build a shed-range in front of the sta- 
ble windows, to protect the manure from bleaching 
by storms, or evaporation by sun. 

If the idea of a trench seems too particular and no- 
tional a mode of farming, the planks of the stable 
floor may be laid with an opening of one-half inch 
between them, and so arranged that they can be 
readily taken up, and a. layer of muck of 2 or 3 feet 
deep thrown under, to catch and hold the urine from 
the stables. In the spring, this will be found to be 
strong and good. The solid manure may be thrown 
out at the windows and afterwards mixed with mu <, 
in the yard or in the field. If in the field, it is a 
good way to draw the mack to the spot where want- 
ed, and drop it in two winrows, as long as the heap 
is to be when done, with a space say of 6 or 8 feet 
between the winrows. Spread into this space, of 
the mack from each side, a suitable layer, and then 
drive ap to the ends with the manure, and throw on 
a layer of it. Then another coat of muck and of 
manare and so on, until the heap is about five feet 
high,— the last layer being of muck. Two parts 
of mack may be used to one of manure. The heap 
•hoald be laid op as lightly as possible, in order to 
promote fermentation. It should not be too high, 
for the bottom courses will not decompose, if too 
much compressed. 

In the spring, the bar yard and sheds should re- 
eeive a good coat of muck, which should be occa- 
sionally plowed and worked over, and carted cot in 
the fall, and another coat supplied. Each cow, 
yarded at night through the summer and fall, will 
prepare for use at least six loads of muck. The 
borders or one end of the yard. may be the highest, 
so as to afford a dry place in a wet time, or there 
may be another yard for each times. If the yard is 
very large, it may be well to divide off a part of it 
for summer use, so as to concentrate the cattle 
droppings, anti lessen their expotare to evaporation. 
I find that the compost prepared under sheds, is 
much stronger than that made in the open yard * 



and I strongly suspect that it would be economy to 
have more shed room than most of us do. 

The hog-yard must not be neglected. If possible, 
it should be so located as to receive the horse ma- 
nare, and the washings from the house. Muck 
should be added at suitable intervals, and the hogs 
will show a specimen of workmanlike and thorough 
composting, — paying particular attention to tossing 
about the horse-manure, and mixing it with the 
other materials, so as to prevent injury from burn- 
ing. Horse-manure, if left in a heap by itself, be- 
comes almost worthless by over-heating. 

Muck and unleacbed ashes, in the proportion of 
four or five bushels of the latter to a-half cord of 
the former, is a good compost. I have never failed 
of raising large, sound, mealy potatoes with a dres- 
sing of this kind liberally spread upon a light warm 
loam. This mixture also makes a capital dressing 
for grass gpround. 

Muck and good fresh lime, in the proportion of 
five cords of the former to a hogshead of the latter, 
(my hogsheads hold seven bushels each,) is a good 
compost, for either corn, potatoes or grass. A lay- 
er of six inches deep of the muck is spread down, 
and the lime is slaked to a dry powder as fast aa 
wanted, by sprinkling on just water enough for that 
purpose, and immediately scattered over the muck ; 
then another layer of muck and of lime, and so en, 
till the whole is mixed. It is better to crumble the 
lime to a powder than to put it on in lumps, because 
it becomes more thoroughly intermingled with all 
the muck, and if slaked no faster than wanted, and 
if put on immediately, while yet warm, there will 
be heat enough to produce a powerful fermentation 
at once. The best of fresh lime is the cheapest; 
for it will make more than twice its bulk when dry 
slaked, and its action upon the muck is immediate 
and strong. 

In composting muck with either lime or ashes, the 
best success will depend upon the care and precision 
exercised in mixing the ingredients. The layers of 
muck should not exceed six inches in thickness, and 
then the alkali will penetrate them in every direc- 
tion, and all acids will thus be neutralised. Com- 
plete fermentation will be the most surely scoured 
if the heaps are made up in hot weather, — as every 
one knows. Whenever I want to use more manure 
than I can make with my stock, as is frequently the 
case, I had rather depend upon these two composte 
than to be at the expense of the purchase and trana- 
portation of manure from abroad. 

If the farm does not afford muck, other materials 
may probably be found, with which to save the to* 
latile and liquid portions of the manure, as well as 
to increase the heap. The extra accumulations of 
leaves and vegetable mould in the hollows and at the 
foot of hilf-sides in the forest, may be dug up with 
profit. I collect more or less of this material every 
year. In the latter part of November, and until 
snow falls, it may be dug up with stout hoes made 
for the purpose, and with a wheelbarrow, pat into 
a heap or heaps convenient for hauling to the bank 
and yards, in the winter. It is so light as never to 
freeze more than two or three inches, and can there- 
fore be handled at any time. It may be managed 
agreeably to the directions heretofore given for the 
treatment of muck, with this difference, — ^being free 
from hurtM acids, it is much sooner fit for ase. It 
would not be advisable to take off this vegetable 
mould indiscriminately ; but there are places wUere 
it gets to be foar to six inches deep, and if taken oflT 
a sufficiency for the wants of the trees will soon ao* 
cumulate again. In such instances, the depositee 
are probably worth more to the tillage fields than to 
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tb9 forefft. Often, too, a stone wall era rail fence, 
bordering a wood-lot, will be balf baried by an ao- 
eamnlation of leaves in various stages of decaj. 
Snob depositee should be sought out and turned to 
good account. Last season I applied a compost, 
made of this vegetable mould and lime, to mj pota> 
toes, and I never raised better ones. They came 
otit in the fall large and clean, have kept well, and 
••ok finely. 

Rich, thickly matted turf may be used for ma- 
nure. It should be dug about two or three inches 
deep, and placed in the yard in the spring, and fre- 
quently plowed and pulverised during the summer, 
and in the fall oarted out and a new layer supplied. 
The hogs like it in their yards, and it is healthy for 
them. A lot of it may also be dug up and piled by 
itself, to rot, and then it can be more readily incor- 
porated with the manure from the stables. If the 
road-side does not afford good turf, it may be taken 
up near the fenoes in the fields. Where the farming 
has been bad heretofore, there will be high ridges or 
headlands beside the fenoes, and these may be taken 
to the yards. Then there are hollows in the pasture 
and elsewhere, that receive more than their share of 
the riohee of the farm; and by taking a portion from 
them to the compost heap, and from thence distribu- 
ting it back to the fields, the farmer may perhaps 
find his income increased. 

All waste vegetable substances, wherever to be 
found, should be gathered up and brought to the 
yards. A systematic saving of this kind, amounts 
to a very important matter, in the course of a year. 
In short, iomething must be used to absorb those 
portions of the manure in the stables and yards, 
which are too often allowed to escape beyond reach. 

To bring up a worn-out farm rapidly, such a ro- 
tation of crops should be adopted on the tillage 
fields as will give each of them a dressing of ma- 
nure at regular intervals, and those as frequent as 
possible. The depth of furrow should be gradually 
increased, bringing up an inch or two of the poor 
lower stratum at each breaking up, until a surface 
soil of uniform quality, of nine to twelve inches 
deep, is obtained. The compost should be spread 
on the top of well-turned futrows and harrowed in, 
and the land planted to whatever crop it is best to 
raise. The next season, the surface should be lev- 
elled and made mellow, without bringing up the 
sod, and sowed to grain and grass seed. The de- 
oomposing sod beneath will furnish food for the 
growing crops; it will keep the land lighter and 
mellower than would a half-dozen plowings and 
eross-plowings in the spring; it will hold moisture 
for the use of the young grass for several years, in 
consequence of the vegetable decompositon beneath. 
Grass-seeds should therefore be scattered bountiful- 
ly at seeding-time, for thus the soil is filled with the 
kind of vegetation wanted, and a richer turf is 
formed with which to enrich the land at the next 
plowing. Clover should be profu* ely mixed with 
the other grasses, for by its system of large tap- 
roots it fills the soil, draws up a good portion of its 
sustenance from below the reach of the other grass- 
es, and the decay of its roots improves the surface 
soil. None of us like clover for hay so well as some 
other grasses ; but while our farms are poar certain- 
ly, and our object is to improve them, we cannot 
dispense with the advantages arising from the libe- 
ral sowing of it. 

I have often thought that If I had a poor farm to 
bring up, I would not at first attempt to raise much 
grain. In August or September, I would turn over 
as much of mowing-land as I could manure with 12 
to 15 loads of compost per acre, spread the compost 



on the inverted furrows, and re-seed immediately 
to grass, without taking a grain crop. This dres- 
sing would probably improve the land as fast as 25 
or 30 loads per acre would, if it were planted one 
year and sowed to grain the next, in the usual way; 
and thus all my tillage land could be sooner brought 
to doing something to remunerate labor. 

Worn-out pastures, level enough to plow, maybe 
improved as fast as leisure can be found to turn un- 
der two crops of buckwheat in a season, and then 
sow rye in the fall, and grass seeds on a late snow 
in the spring, — the rye to be fed off the following 
season, while the young grass is getting root. 
The rye should not be taken off in the form of a 
grain crop, for that would sap the land and defeat 
all improvement. In the immediate vicinity of large 
villages, where pastures and pasturage are scarce 
and high, this kind of management would pay well. 

Steep unproductive hill-sides may be put into a 
more productive condition by planting them out to 
wood and timber; and in this day of rail roads and 
steam mills, no improvement can be made in some 
localities, that will, in the end, pay a better inte- 
rest. If planted to trees, these lands lay in a state 
of rest, soon the annual fall of leaves adds fertili- 
zing matter to the soil, the rains do not wash them 
so much as before, and thus they are gradually re- 
stored to fertility. If poor hill-sides are wanted for 
pasturage, they may be much increased in produo 
tiveness by planting out here and there the common 
white locust tree. It will improve the land and the 
quality of the feed in a very few years. 

Finally, there are numberless methods by which 
our poor old farms may be improved^ and that too, 
in a way that shall pay as the improvements pro- 
eeed. I have taken up a subject that hardly ha« 
limits ; but I will pursue it no further at this time. 
I will merely remark, that close observation, dili- 
gent study, and patient but strenuous industry, ar# 
the essential requisites to good farming in oar# older 
settled districts of country; and with &ese, the far- 
mer need not fear any rivals, no matter from what 
quarter they hail. F. Holbboox. BrattUboro' , 
Vi,, March 4, 1850. 

ImproDtmtitt bg IDramtng. 

Underdrttiiiiiig* 

Edi. Cultivatob — The subject of draining does 
not at yet appear to be thoroughly understood by a 
great many farmers. They suppose that they have 
done all that is necessary in this matter, when they 
have furnished a furrow; or shallow ohannel suffi- 
cient to draw off the surface- water before it rots 
the seed, or scalds out a young crop of corn or other 
grain. I believe the want of suitable drainage, is 
the most common cause of the failure of crops ; yet 
the disappointed husbandman is often seen lookmg 
around him in vain for some more remote cause, suf- 
ficient to produce the effect. We are familiar with 
the many causes assigned for the repeated failures 
of the potato crop; but any person who has obser- 
ved the careless mode of cultivation adopted with 
this vegetable, will not hesitate to assign, as the ori- 
ginal cause, the damp vegetable mould, so often se- 
lected for the potato patch. It has been a common 
practice with farmers to plant that portion of the 
field to potatoes which was too wet for corn. When 
we add to this, the fact, that the seed used, has 
been raised in the same way, and that the same pro- 
cess has been continued for many seasons, we need 
not be surprised at the result. It is more than pro- 
bable that the rapid degeneration of grains, grasses. 
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vegetables and fruits, of imported varieties, is ow- 
ing to a want of thorough drainage more than to 
any unfavorableness of climate. Orchardists have 
not failed to observe the poor quality of the fruits 
of acknowledged excellence, when raised on cold 
damp soil. 

Not only the surface of the ground should be 
drained, but some plan must be adopted which will 
effectually remove all unnecessary moisture from the 
subsoil, to the depth of at least two feet. Open 
drains or ditches should not bc^ entirely dispensed 
with. They are necessary to furnish a rapid pas- 
sage for the surplus waters in the spring, and to 
prevent the flooding of cultivated fields by the over- 
flow of upland swamps. An open channel is also 
necessary when some lawless bVook is required to 
forsake the crookedness of his ways, and flow in a 
direct line. The smaller drains should be covered, 
to afford an unbroken surface to the plow. 

A oheap method employed in Europe is as follows. 
An ordinary ditch is made about two feet deep and 
fourteen inches wide at the bottom. A channel 
eight inches in width and depth, is out in the bottom 
of the ditch. A rope of straw slightly twisted, and 
of sufficient size to fill the channel, is placed in it; 
the earth is then shovelled in, and the drain is com- 
pleted. The offsets between the two channels, are 
intended to aid in sustaining the superincumbent 
earth. The water will continue to filter through 
long after the straw is decayed. Could not the 
channel be filled with coarse clean gravel, as a sub- 
stitute for straw? 

If a larger quantity of water is to be discharged, 
a good drain may be made of pine or hemlock 
boards. Slit them to a suitable width, say nine in- 
ches, then with a common paint brush, cover them 
on both sides with tar and rosin melted together ; 
nail them in the form of a prism, place them at the 
bottom of the ditch, and cover with earth, as alrea- 
dy described. Or the passage may be made by pla- 
cing a rbw of brick edgewise, on each side of the 
ditch, and cover over with a layer of brick placed 
crosswise, which would require one hundred bricks 
to the rod; or if a layer of bricks is required at the 
bottom, it would take 150. 

The draining tiles lately introduced, are a deci- 
ded improvement. Each farmer will of course de- 
cide upon the material to be employed, — whether 
wood, brick, glass, tiles, or iron. But let your 
fields be thoroughly drained by some method, as the 
first point to be attended to in successful farming, 
and then by careful plowing, improved manures and 
a proper succession of crops, you will receive the 
reward which the bountiful earth bestows upon in- 
telligtnt labor, D. D. C. Geneva, April , 1850. 



Edi. Cultivator — I am not ignorant of the use 
of fftonc and tilte in draining. Without meaning to 
decry the use of either, and admitting that, in some 
circumstances, they are the most eligible materials 
for this purpose, I yet wish to describe another 
mode with which I am familiar, and which I have 
practiced with grtet success. The main material 
of my plan is hemlock lumber, in the shape of board 
and scantling. 

1. The ground to bt operated upon, — My upland 
grounds are sandy, and slope off into a swamp with 
a clay and clay-gravel subsoil, which also probably 
underlays the nplaad, as, just upon the brow of the 
side-hill, the water oozes out from beneath the sand, 
making the low land very wet, since, from the na- 
ture of the subsoil, the surplus waters cannot sub- 



side readily. The object of my draining is to carry 
ofl'the water from the side* hill across the low ground. 

2. General course of the Drains. — I first made 
main drains from the hill, starting usually in some 
gully or natural ravine, and following the lowest 
ground, and so across the field. I tried to make 
other drains, intersecting these, and at nearly right 
angles, on the brow of the hill, but, from the spon- 
gy nature of the soil, I was only partially success- 
ful. Some of these last drains needed to to be tap- 
ped in the centre, by running a branch directly 
down the hill to the near<3st point of the main drain, 
to prevent a fatal dripping down the brow of the hill. 

3. Mode of Comtruction, — 1 dug my ditches 
from two to three feet deep, so as to have them be- 
low the frost and the subsoil plow. Sometimes it 
was needful, in crossing some point of land that 
made out into the desired oourse of the ditch, to dig 
much deeper for a short distance. 

They were usually made about one foot wide at 
the bottom. Where the ground was soft, I frequent- 
ly could dig but a rod at a time, before it was need- 
ful to lay the drain to prevent the sides from falling 
in. Occasionally it was convenient to begin the 
ditch at the upper end. Suppose a oonsiderable por- 
tion of ditch dug, I laid my materials thus. If the 
ground were much descending, or the bottom were 
of loose sand or filled with sticks, I made it at 
level as possible and then laid down my boards, end 
to end fitting the ends pretty accurately. But if 
the ground were nearly level, and a firm clay or 
hard-pan, I used no board in the bottom. Upon 
this board or hard-pan I placed my scantling, which 
were sawed 2-|-4, and were set in the narrowest 
side. I was careful to have the scantling break 
joints with the boards, as this would prevent the 
work from settling unequally. These scantling were 
placed, for the widest drains, 6 or 8 inches apart^ 
and for narrower, three or four. They were tacked 
at the ends with nails to hold them firm. The top 
board was then laid on, and nailed with about six 
nails if twelve feet in length. Care should be ta- 
ken always to have the top board sound and free 
from bad shakes, as it has to sustain a considerable 
weight. The water way also should be carefully 
cleared of all sticks and loose stones. Where the 
amount of water is large, and especially when the 
drain descends a hill, I leave the ends of the scant- 
ling a half inch apart, and saw them off sloping, so 
that an orifice is left open pointing up hiU. A grass 
sod should be laid close to the scantling below this 
orifice. In case the end of a drain is at a spring or 
bed of quick sand, it will be needful to guard it, 
otherwise some beds of quicksandwill discharge large 
quantities of sand in a short time. This guard may 
consist of loose brush fixed firmly around the openihg. 

Generally, I take no pains to lead the ordinary 
water along the course of the drain into it, as it is 
sure to find its way through the chinks between the 
boards and scant ng. Side drains are united to the 
main one by sawii g out a few inches of scantling 
on one side of the main drain, and bringing up the end 
of side drain snug. Where a drain is laid deep, and 
in very heavy soil, I prefer not to throw back the 
soil just as it came out, but to mix muck with it to 
make it porous. 

Reeults.'^ have laid, during the last five years 
nearly two hundred rods of such drain, and have 
had but a single failure. That was of a side branch 
running down a steep hill. The meadow moles had 
dug in at the head during tha winter under the snow, 
which melting in the spring, deluged the drain, and 
carried so much sand down to the junction as to 
stop it up. It was readily and cheaply repaired. 
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By means of these drains, I have reclaimed six 
acres of ground, some of which was a shaking quag- 
mire, so that it is now good tillable soil. 

Expense, — I make no estimate of expense. The 
price of digging will vary greatly with circumstan- 
ces. The price of lumber will vary also with place. 

Suppose the boards to average ten inches in width, 
they will, with the two scantling, make fifty feet of 
lumber, board measure, to the rod. The cut nails 
will cost but little. Nor is the work of laying dif- 
ficult — ^less so, I think, than with any other mate- 
rial. The care of wise location, and of faithful and 
judicious construction, will be nearly the same, 
whatever be the material. When the lumber keeps 
wet, as it is likely to do in my case, it may be ex- 
pected to last a great many years. My greatest 
trouble is with the meadow moles, which seem to 
choose the soil over the ditches on account of its 
deeper, dryer, and softer character, and because 
their prey is more likely to abound in such a 
locality. 

In a country where lumber is cheap, I think this 
drain could be made more cheaply than any other, 
in permanently wet ground. It will be less liable 
to ohokjB with sand than any other, and less liable 
to incidental injury from cattle, plowing, and the 
stroke of a crowbar, or the subsidence of the soil. 
And should the top-board, by any means be split 
and settle, it could hardly endanger the current of 
the water. 

This drain, as every other, needs to be carefully 
watched at the mouth, lest it should choke with the 
sand, which will always flow down in greater or 
smaller quantities. C. £. G. UticOj Marchy 1850. 

Bean avUi {)ea (Culture. 

The Coltnre of Beans. 



Eos. Cultivator — At your suggestion, I give 
you my views of the bean crop, and my mode of cul- 
tivating it. 

I appropriate to this crop my light land, either 
of gravel or sandy loam, from which I should not 
expect a full crop of corn; although it may be ad- 
vantageously put upon land wluch will give 35 to 
40 bushels of corn per acre. 

I prepare the ground as for a corn crop ; get the 
surface smooth by harrowing or otherwise, then 
mark it with a marker, making three or four marks 
at a time. I usually mark two and a-half feet 
apart; but have no doubt they will do well at two 
feet. I then plant with a drill-barrow, following 
the track of the marker, by which I get straight 
lines and uniformity of distance. I plant twelve to 
fourteen quarts of seed to the acre, which I find 
abundant. More would injure the crop, by making 
the plants too thick. I now use Emery's drill bar- 
row with which the beans may be planted with al- 
most perfect uniformity. That machine may be re- 
gulated to drop any quantity of seed desired, which 
I determine by trying it upon a smooth piece of 
ground or upon a floor. Three to four beans in a 
foot are enough. 

The time of planting must depend on the locality ; 
a frost after the beans are out of the ground destroys 
them. They will ripen in ordinary seasons with me, 
ff planted at any time before the 8th of June; but 
the 20th of May would give a better crop, if they 
escape frost in the spring. 

At the usual time of hoeing the first time, I turn 
my sheep upon them — if there is much grass or 
weeds among them — keeping a pretty strict watch 
upon them, turning them off as soon as they begin 



to take the beans, which they will not do until they 
have despatched the grass and weeds. • They should 
not be turned in when very hungry, or they will take 
beans and weeds together for a while. , 

As soon as the weeds and grass have made consi- 
derable progress again, I again put on the sheep. 
By this time the beans are 6 or 8 inches high. I 
then go through with a double mould-board plow, 
so set as to throw the furrow on both sides well un- 
der the rows, or, which is as well, use a cultivator 
with a double share in front, and half shares in 
rear, on each side turning outward. This I have 
found sufficient cultivation. If the weeds come up 
again, I put on the sheep Again, after which the 
beans will so cover the ground as to take care of 
the weeds themselves. 

I let the beans stand until they get so ripe and 
dry that I can pull one day and thresh out the next, 
and often pull in the forenoon and thresh in the af- 
ternoon of the same day, which is better, as I avoid 
the risk of rain, which can hardly fail to injure them 
after pulling. I so divide my force as to thresh tf 
I haul in, as they soon grow damp if heaped in the 
barn, and they then cannot be threshed clean with- 
out bruising. Care should be taken if they are not 
well dried in the field, to dry them after threshing. 
They should not be threshed in a machine, but with 
a flail. 

A man will pull three -fourths of an acre in a day, 
and will haul and thresh about the same quantity. 
They are usually ready for harvesting by the mid- 
dle of September. Frost does not hurt them after 
ripe. 

I lay them in heaps as I pull them, as large as a 

bushel basket or less, and in rows far enough apart 

to drive a cart between. 

The cost of the crop is about as follows: 

Plowing, harrowing, and marking, per acre, 91 7S 

Plaiitinp;, with horse or man to draw machine, at say, 6 acres 

per day, at twent;^-five cents, 9S 

Plowui|[ or cultivating between rows; 30 

Harvesting, including use of team, say, 2 fiO 

Seed, , 50 

Add for conlingenees 10 per cent-, 53 

$5 83 

The feed for the sheep is more than a compensa- 
tion for turning them in and out. Light land will 
give from 12 to 25 bushels per acre, depending upon 
the season and fertility of soil. The price of a good 
article is from $1,124 to $1.50 per bushel. The 
small round bean, called the '^ pea beariy'* is prefer* 
red in market. 

If some are not fully ripe at harvesting, they must 
be thoroughly dried, or they will be discolored and 
injure the sample and the price. And as it is diffi- 
cult to dry them on the ground, from risk of rain,, 
which will be sure to injure them, more or less, I 
thresh them so lightly as to leave the green ones in 
the straw. I take care to save the straw, which I 
feed to cattle. Sheep are fond of the dried pods, 
but will not eat the straw as well as cattle. If 
harvested as soon as ripe, tire straw, if well taken 
care of, will pay one- half the cost of cultivation. 

The bean sends its roots deep in the ground, and 
exhausts the soil less than almost any other crop. 
Through its broad leaf, it draws largely upon the 
atmosphere for its growth. I have found a sensible 
difference in favor of the crops following beans, over 
those following grains. 8. CHKBVBm. Bemit Height*^ 
Saratoga County, March f 1850. 

The CnJtnre of Peas. 



Eds. CxTLTivATom — In the northern section of our 
country, we consider peas a profitable crop. We 
deem them a highly nutritions food for animals, and 
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reckon them worth as mach per bushel for fatteniDg 
hogS) as corn. The crop leaves the ground clean 
and mellow, famishing an excellent preparation for 
other crops, especially wheat. We sometimes sow 
them with oats, in the proportion of one-tbird peas 
to two- thirds oats. The peas and oats, ground, are 
excellent food for horses, cattle, sheep or swine. A 
variety of peas which has rather a light vine is pre- 
ferable, as the ranker kinds are apt to overran the 
oats, and lay too close on the ground, but the straw 
of the oats will hold ap the lighter ones, so that 
both the oats and peas will fill well. 

A loamy soil, rather inclining to clay, is best 
adapted to peas. Early sowing generally gives the 
best crop. Very hot weather is unfavorable to their 
filling, and it is hence advisable to have the crop 
well advanced before the hottest part of the season 
comes on. A' sod which was plowed the previoas 
autumn, well harrowed, makes a good bed for peas, 
but any good sward, well broken up and mellowed, 
will answer — and if sod ground cannot be had, that 
which has been under cultivation one or more sea- 
Bons may be taken . No manure is generally needed ; 
but if any is put on, it should be a small quantity 
of that which is thoroughly rotted, spread on the 
furrow and harrowed in. A large quantity of ma- 
nure, or that which is in a green state, makes too 
great a growth of vines and tends to blight. 

The quantity sown per acre varies somewhat with 
the kind of pea, some being of a more spreading 
growth than others, and requiring less seed. It is 
usual also, to sow a larger quantity of very large 
peas, than of small ones, because the number of 
peas or germs is greater in the same measure of 
small ones. The large marrowfats, for instance, 
are double the size of some others. From three to 
four bushels of seed per acre is the quantity usually 
sown. 

The covering of the seed is best performed by a 
small plow, or by a cultivator. It is difficult to bu- 
ry peas with a harrow, many being always left on 
the surface, where it is attempted. A depth of 
about two inches is the proper one for covering. A 
good way is to pass the harrow over the field after 
the peas are sown, which will prevent them from 
rolling into rows or bunches, and then plow them in 
with a shallow farrow. The varieties adapted to 
field culture are the Canada field pea, the marrow- 
fat, and the black-eyed pea. The yield on good soil 
is from twenty-five to forty bushels per acre. 

To destroy the pea-weevil, or bug, which in some 
sections is so troublesome, immerse the peas in wa- 
ter, boiling hot, for two minutes; then take them 
out and mix plaster, dry ashes, or slaked lime with 
them, till they will separate in cowing or planting. 
No fears need be entertained that the hot water will 
prevent the peas from vegetating — not one in twen- 
ty will be hurt at all. T. M. Essex county, N. 
F., March, 1850. 

pAEsifKPs roK Pios. — The Suttex (Eng.) Ej^ 
firest, says, '' at our farm we have been in the habit 
of employing parsneps for this purpose for some 
time. Upon reference to our books, we find that on 
the 11th of October, 1847, we put up two shoats of 
eleven weeks old, and fed them on skim milk and 
parsneps for three months, when they were killed, 
weighing 231 and 238 pounds. They were well 
fattened, firm in flesh, and the meat of excellent 
flavor. The quantity of parsneps consumed by 
them was nine bushels each. 

IC^ If a man could have half his wishes, he would 
double his troubles. 
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Motion or Sap in Plants. 

Eos. CiTLTivATOB — I herewith send you some 
thoughts and facts upon the flow of sap, which were 
addressed to me by a respected friend, — a man of 
science, who has given to nature a wide observation. 
I have read his manuscript with much satisfaction, 
and think its publication io The Cultivator would 
afford equal pleasure to other readers. F. Hol- 

BXOOK. 

Motion of Sap. Not circulation — susjie^sion in ' 

winter — in spring, what causes its ascent — pecu' 

liarities of different plants, as birch, butternut, 

beech, oak, sugar-maple and grape — wonderful. 

In the human body, the arteries carry the blood 

from the heart to the extremities, and there, veins, 

beginning in extreme minuteness, take up the blood 

and return it to the heart. In the arteries, the 

blood is passed by pulsations; in the veins, it flows 

with a slow and insensible stream. From the blood 

is taken out, at the extremity of the arteries, the 

portion necessary to nourish the body; in the veins 

flows the unused blood, which is mixed on its way, 

with the wasted and lifeless matter taken up by the 

absorbents from every part of the system; and the 

venous mass is thrown by the heart through the 

lungs, to be purified and fitted for its object. This 

is a real circulation of the blood. 

In plants, there are vessels in the outer part or 
wood, to carry the sap into the leaves, or to the 
surface of leafiess vegetables, where the sap is form- 
ed into latex or nutritious matter; which then is 
passed down the vessels in the inner bark to be con-, 
veyed by the medullary rays inwards through the 
wood, and even into the pith, to support the whole 
by its nutriment. There is not a real circulation of 
the sap. 

By the vital operations of the plant in summer, 
the leaves and stems are gorged in autumn with nu- 
triment; the absorption by the roots and leaves is 
diminished ; the evaporation from the plant dimin- 
ishes, and less is absorbed by the roots; the motion 
of the sap slackens, and finally nearly ceases in 
winter, as the requisite compounds have been produ- 
ced in the plant. The vegetable world nearly sus- 
pends its operations in winter, as if resting in pre- 
paration for the active energies of spring and sum- 
mer. The elaborated sap or nutriment |ias merely 
descended to its needed places, and wood, starch, 
oils, gums, &c., have been formed. No descent of 
sap into the roots. 

In the autumn and winter, the roots have shot 
out new radicles, terminated by a sort of mouths, 
to take up the matter, that is, the sap, from the 
earth. In the sugar maple this sap is sweet. 

As the frost is leaving the earth, activity is seen 
in the roots, and the sap ascends through the plant, 
even to the buds, which are to form the leaves and 
flowers. The immediate cause of the ascent is not 
understood. The heat and light stimulate the buds 
into action, which uses up the contiguous sap, whose 
place is supplied by the ascent from below. 

Besides this, there may be another reason, viz: 
the expansion of the vessels, enlarging the spaces, 
and more than all, the operation of life, whatever 
that is. 

Some kinds of wood are more compact in winter 
than in summer. The observing farmer long ago 
found that a barn floor of frozen and green hemlock 
plank will be more close than the one put down from 
the same plank, unfrozen, in summer. The frozen 
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filank, fall of sap, evidently enla/ge as the frost 
eaves them; and they continue to expand by the 
beat. 

This contraction vrhen frozen, and expansion by 
warmth, is always transverse and never lengthwise. 
In length, green and seasoned timber, fit and pre- 
serve their fitting, when mixed in a frame, perfect- 
ly well. 

There is a great difference in trees, and shrubs, 
and herbs, in their bleeding, as it called, when cut, 
and that difference is not vet explained. Cut off a 
>wig of Lilac, Poplar, £lm, Oak, Pines, White 
Jiroh, &o., and very little sap will flow out in the 
'prittgi or at any season. Cut off a twig of some 
""rapes, and the sap will flow in profusion in May 
•ad Jane. Cut down a Yellow Birch in winter, and 
. <o sap will flow from either part; but, when the 
ftVost IS wholly out of the ground, that stump will 
throw out a great quantity of sap, containing no 
sugar, for many weeks. The activity is in the roots 
alone, for the trunk and leaves are not there, nor 
any expansion above to lead up the sap. It is the 
activity of life. The stump of the oak, elm, beech, 
8us., operate not at all in this manner. But, if an 
Incision is made in the trunk of a Yellow Birch, 
while the stump of the other is flowing, sap will 
'ssue in abundance from the incision, and only a part 
will ascend into the limbs. 

. If the Butternut is tapped when in frozen ground, 
the sap flows abundantly till the ground is thawed, 
when it wholly ceases. This tree is late in the 
spring, in showing any aation in its buds. The life 
in the roots would seem to be the moving power. It 
is well known that this sap yields a bitterish sugar, 
having the butternut taste, and quite cathartic. A 
coloring matter, rather nauseous, is also in it. 

The Sugar Maple, being tapped, sends forth abun- 
dance of sap when the ground thaws by day and 
freezes by night. If the freezing does not occur for 
two or three nights, it yields no sap; but if the 
freezing occurs, the sap runs abundantly. Hence, 
if a snow falls at this time, and the cold affects the 
earth to freezing, so great a rush of sap follows, 
that this is usually termed a tvgar-inow. When the 
freezing ceases, the sap no longer runs from the ori- 
fice or incision, but there can be no doubt it flows 
from the roots to the extremities of the tree in pro- 
fusion. 

When a root of the Sugar Maple is cut in the time 
of the running of the sap from an incision, the sap 
flows out from both ends of the severed root and its 
severed parts. This fact has been lately proved by 
actual experiment, and the sap from each part 
found to be sweet. ' 

When an incision is made in the maple in sap 
time, the sap flows chiefly and nearly entirely from 
the upper side of the ct\t. This proves that it is 
the sap, already ascended into the trunk, which runs 
downwards and outwards by the incision . Does not 
the freezing of the ground compel the sap upwards 
into the tree, and detain it there so that it can bo 
discharged by descent to the cutting made in the 
tree? 

Cut off a twig of the common cultivated grape 
after the frost is out of the ground, and like the Yel- 
low Birch, the sap will run for weeks. A tube has 
been fastened tight around the cut part, and the sap 
flowed to the height of twenty feet in the tube. In 
this is seen again the operation of that mighty prin- 
•iple, life. 

These differences are great and wonderful. How 
little is known yet of the causes of diversity. The 
subject is worthy of experiment and observation, 
•nly let there be cart and ciriainty Sacchakiks. 
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Bones, Ivory Dust, Horn, Wool and Hair. 

AirALTTXCAL LASOaATOZT, YaLX GoLLIGZ, I 

N€W-Haomy Comn., J^prUy 1850. | 
Eos. CiTLTivAToa — In addition to the method for 
dissolving bones by means of sulphuric acid, men- 
tioned in my last letter, I ought here to say a few 
words respecting a new process for reducing bones, 
which has attracted a good degree of attention in 
England. Steam is the agent employed. A boiler 
is made for the purpose, capable of bearing a pres- 
sure of from 30 to 40 pounds per square inch ; in the 
lower part is the w. ter box; this has a floor above, 
on which the bones are placed, and exposed to the 
action of the steam. According to the method 
which seems most advisable, a pressure of 25 to 30 
pounds of steam is given for 24 hours. At the ex- 
piration of this time the charge is withdrawn, and 
the bones are found to be in suoh a state, that they 
can easily be crushed to a fine powder with a mal- 
let. 

This powder is said to produce remarkable effects 
upon turneps and other crops, even .when applied in 
quite small quantities. By the continued steaming, 
every portion of the bones is brought into a very 
readily decomposable state, so as to be available at 
once for plants. The water which remains in the 
boiler, has a certain portion of gelatine from the 
bones dissolved in it, and of course should be saved, 
for sprinkling over the land as a top-dressing, or to 
mix into a compost heap. 

In order to prevent the gelatine from decompo- 
sing, and to avoid the consequent loss of , ammonia 
that would ensue, it is recommended to mix salt 
with the powder before it dries. This also, in most 
cases, materially increases the value of the manure 
because it adds still another ingredient to the soil. 
The effects of this manure have not as yet been 
fully tested, in comparison with the other forms of 
bones mentioned, but during the coming season there 
will probably be extensive experiments. I have 
mcYitioned it here, that farmers may know what is 
meant by steamed bones, and may appreciate any 
results obtained by their use. 

I have lately bad some of the ivory dust from 
comb factories, sent in for examination; it has been 
analysed by Mr. Crane, one of my assistants. He 
found it to differ in composition from ordinary bone, 
as to its amount of phosphates. The following ta- 
ble gives the result of Mr. Crane's analysis, as com- 
pared with two by Dr. Thomson, on other classes 

of bones. 

Bones of Bones of Irory 

a 8heep. a Haddock. Dust. 

Orcanie matter, or felatiiie, 43.3 39.9 37.7 

Phosphate of lime, 50.6 56.1 66.1 

Carbonate of lime, 4.6 3.6 3.9 

Carbonate of magneeia, with a Utile 

potash and soda, 1.4 1.6 l.S 

00.8 100.8 00.» 

This agreement in the composition of ivory with 
that of dried fish bones was quite unexpected to me^ 
and is really very remarkable. In both, there is 
considerably more phosphate of lime present than in 
other bones, and their value as permanent manures 
is of course greater. The above is one of those 
singular coincidences that we often find in chemis- 
try. It would not be supposed tha*^ ivory, so com- 
pact and so hard, was so positively identical in its 
composition with soft and brittle fish bones. 

The ivory dust of the comb, and other factories, 
where it is produced, is an 'extremely valuable ma- 
nure. It is already reduced to a fine powder, and 
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is therefore mach better for plants, jast as bone 
dast is. This dust is also easily dissolved by acids 
if necessary, a much smaller quantity efiecting the 
eolation, than is required for the whole bones. 

I have heard in one or two cases, complaints that 
thi3 manure, and other forms of bones, injured the 
land after a time, but found on inquiry that the evil 
was produced not by using bones alone, but by not 
using at the same time other manures. Phosphoric 
acid and lime are valuable constituents of a soil, 
bat they are not all that it needs. The farmer who 
oaltivates judiciously will supply everything that is 
necessary, and not attempt to keep up his soil by 
giving it two or three only, of the numerous sub- 
stances required. If farm yard manure in moderate 
quantity, had been applied with the bones, no injuri- 
ous results would have been experienced. 

Still another form of manure, which resembles 
bones in its composition, is horn. This, according 
to some examinations which I have made, contains 
when dried, about 40 per cent of phosphates. Horns 
are nearly indestructible in the soil, and cannot 
well be ground in mills, from their softness and 
toughness. The proper way to treat them would be 
with sulphuric acid, or to powder them by the steam- 
ing process mentioned above. In either case, they 
would make a most valuable manure. Near manvfao- 
tories, there are large quantities of horn shavings to 
be had, and they should always be secured at once 
by the farmer as an article of much value. Their 
decomposition in the soil is quite slow, but their ef- 
fect is powerful, and of course quite lasting. 

For fear of surfeiting my readers with various 
forms of bones, and the virtues of phosphates, I 
will now pass un to some other class of fertilizing 
substances, that are suffering under unmerited neg- 
lect. Unfortunatelv, those are not difficult to find 
in almost any part of the country. 

One of the manures most highly valued in Eng- 
land and in Europe, is found iu hair and wool. 
These arc of similar composition. They contain 
but little ash, only from one and a-half to about two 
per cent. This ash consists chiefly of chlorides and 
sulphates of potash and soda, with small quantities 
of phosphates. Sulphur is a substance which ex- 
ists quite largely in these parts of the animal, 
amounting usually to about five per cent. 

From the small proportion of ash, it if evident 
that we must look to the organic part, in explaining 
the remarkable effect which these manures produce 
under nearly all circumstances. On analysis of this 
part, it is found to be particularly rich in nitrogen, 
containing about 17 per cent. This is sufficient at 
once to deternaine its value. Much of our ordinary 
farm-yard manure does not in .its whole bulk, con- 
tain more than three or four per cent of this body, 
and yet it has a great influence in enriching the 
soil. 

How much more powerful must this class of ma- 
nures be, in which is four or five times as much ni- 
trogen as in barn -yard manure. The farmer is al- 
ways safe in concluding that a substance, in whose 
composition an analysis shows more than eight or 
ten per cent of nitrogen, is a very valuable and 
concentrated manure; always provided of course, 
that it contains nothing beside likely tu be actually 
hurtful in its nature. When the per centage of ni- 
trogen ran^s as high as in the present case, about 
17 per cent, he may rest assured that he has found 
a manure of the most powerful description at pre- 
sent known. 

So far as my information extends, hair, refuse 
wool, and all substances of a like nature, are al- 
most entirely neglected in this country. I have 



known of many cases, where they were completely 
thrown away. In the neighborhood of woolen fac- 
tories, for instance, all the refuse and waste of the 
mills is of great value as manure. Besides the na- 
tural constituents of wool, it is saturated with oil 
and grease, which increase its fertilizing power. 

This refuse does not of course contain as much ni- 
trogen as the clean wool, or hair would do, owing 
to its admixture with dirt and other foreign substan- 
ces. Some recent analyses by Prof. Way, of the 
Royal Ag. Society, show that in the better samples^ 
there is ten or eleven per cent. These cost in Eng- 
land from $16 to $20 and sometimes $30 per ton, 
and are found a very profitable application at such 
prices. The demand there is so large and constant, 
that it has led to adulteration in various ways ; linen 
and cotton rags, or clippings, among other things, 
are mixed with the woolen. Prof. Way found that 
some samples which appeared well to the eye, were 
really not worth more than from $4 to $8 per ton, 
in plaee of $20 or $30. 

Woolen rags decompose very slowly in the ground, 
and for this reason, disappointment is experienced 
in their effect on crops that require a speedy and 
powerful fertilizing action. They are most used for 
the winter grains, and for other crops that occupy a 
long period in their growth. The hop-growers of 
Kent and other counties of England, rely on woolen 
waste, and rags, as one of their most important 
manures ; they bury it under the hop vines, and the 
influence continues in a most efficacious manner, for 
a number of years. 

In some situations, hair of various kinds may be 
procured, and should always be carefully preserved; 
its composition being, as noticed above, the same as 
that of wool. I noticed in North Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, an application of what they called cony dust. 
In clipping rabbit skins to obtain the fur for hat bo- 
dies, there is much waste of hair, and this with 
clippings from the skins, is swept up and sold at a 
higii price, under the above name. It is used for 
turneps on light soils, at the rate of from 10 to 20 
bushels per acre, and produces excellent crops. In 
the instance that I saw, they were dropping it in the 
bottom of drills. 

Where the riduse hair from tanneries could be ob- 
tained, it would also be an excellent manure; the 
lime which is usually mixed with it adds to its value, 
though making it decompose much more rapidly. 

I have now, perhaps, said enough to call atten- 
tion to this class of mantires, and to convince farm- 
ers of their efficacy. They are not within the reach 
of all, and those who are in a position to obtain any 
of them, will, if they understand their own interest, 
take steps to prevent any further waste, by securing 
as much as possible for the enriching of their own 
fields. John P. Nokton. 

Sl)e ))etermar|| SDepartmtnt 

Ringbone in Horses. 

Eds. Cultivator — In answer to your inquiry 
concerning ringbone, we define it to be an exostosis, 
or bony tumor, originating from a bone. It is sit- 
tuated on the small pastern, (called o$ corona,) be- 
tween the shell of the bone and the periosteum cot- 
ering it. Sir A. Cooper calls a tumor of this nature, 
ceyrtilaginoui exostoeu of the perioiteum. '' It 
originates in a deposition of cartilage, of a very 
firm texture, and similar to that which forms the ni- 
dus of bone in the young subject. The periosteum 
adheres to the external surface of the swelling. 
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That, OD diuaotion, w* dUcoTsr — lit. The parioi- 
leom thioker than n&taral; td. Cartilage immodi- 
fttelj below the perioiteqmj and, 3d. Ogsiflo mat- 
ter depoiited within the oartilage, cxteading from 
the (hell of the boae naarlj to the interDal nrfBce 
of the perioiteam, atill leaving on the aarface of th« 
iirelliag a Ihia portion of cartilage nnoHilled. 

CDDaequently, irhen Tingbone has been formed in 
thi* manner, the shell of the original bone becomes 
absorbed, aadaancelH are deposited in itselead. lo 
the latter stages of ringbone, (provided the natural 
prooeH has not been interrupted bj the firing-iron, 
ha.) the oaler lorface acquires a shell resembling 
that of the bone itself. A ringbone is composed of 
a oartilage for its basis, and an earthy salt or phos- 
phate of lime. Thia faal may be easily demonstra- 
ted by steeping Che bone in acid, for by thia means, 
it is deprived of the phosphate of litne, and the car- 
tilaginoua structure remains of the same form and 
magnitude aa the diseased deposits. 

So long as a ringbone is oonBned to either of the 
■ ■ oC little 
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bDt shonlij it shov itself near one of the jaii 
dom fails to produoe lameness, which is often of a per- 
manent natnra. When this disease invades ligamen- 
toni structure, lameness generally accompanies it, 

g'obably on acoouut of the tenderness of the parts. 
ingbones, splints, spavins, and other bony depo- 
■ites,' though of great size and quick growth, are 
often unattended with lameness. I never knew of 
any " bladder " to be fonnd in the situation alluded 
to by your correspondent. There are in the region 
of tendons small barsB, or sacs, formed of a tendi- 
Doai expansion, and lined by a membrane similar in 
iti lextnre to the sjnoTial membrine of ■ joiot ; which 
like il, lecretea and contains a Quid resembling tha 
white ol an agg; this flaid faoilitale* motion be- 
tween parts moveable on each other, by preventing 
friction; how this "bladder" can "feed ringbone," 
I cannot oonceivo; for windgajis, which are nothing 
more or Idm than enlarged bnrsa (situated at the 
lower part of the canon, or shank-bone,) exist for 
years without any ealaigement of the hone. "Mr. 
Cole reoommends the extraction of the bladder." I 
had the pleaanre of a visit from that gentleman this 
morning, and ha stated that the article referred to 
was compiled from a work on that subject, withont 
any personal knowledge of his own ) I showed him 
several specimens of bony deposits, and he feels 
satisBed that my definition is correot. 

Taiions remedies have from time lo time been re- 
sorted to for the cure of ringbone, and without suc- 
cess. I know of nothing that lends so much to pro- 
duce absorption and diminish lamenAs, as counter 
irritants. The removal of ringbone by an opera- 
tion, has been performed, yet such an operation re- 
quires muoh skill, and where there is no lameness, 
and the only object is to get rid of an eyesore, it 
had better not be attempted. G. H, Dion, T. S. 



Sparing Cows- 



Em. CuLTivATOB — As there ara many inquiries 
relatiTe to the best time for apaying oows, I wonld 
answer, not leas than twenty days after oalving, and 
any lima from the Brst of April lo the middle of 
June; and heifers at any time excepting in the ex- 
treme hot weather in summer, and at any age from 
three days up to twenty years, when intended for 
beef. Any farther inqairiaa, either by letter or 
throagh TAf CvlHrator on the labJMt. will be 

S-omptly answered. William C. Caitek. Eait 
hot^U, Marck 2. I8S0. 
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The above eat repreaents Farmer's Dairy Steam- 
r, an apparatus for heating milk in the manQfaa- 

s of Dheeae.* It consists of a boiler for the gene- 
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pipe is attached to the boiler for conveying the steam 
to the vessel where the milk is heated. The milk !• 
contained in a tin vessel, and thia Teasel is placed Id 
a wooden vat of such dimensions as Co leave a apaoa 
of two inches at the bottom, aides and ends. This 
is filled with water. When the milk is heat- 
ed, for Che application of rennet, the steam-pipe i« 
let into the water, and the steam let on and eontiii- 
oed till the milk is warmed to the raqoired degree, 
which should be ascertained by plunging a thermo- 
meter into it. Dairymen are not exactly agreed aa 
to the degree of heat to which milk should be raised; 
but none recommend less than 82° or more thaa 
90°. 

The use of an apparatas similar to the above, baa 
been adopted in some of the largest dairies in thia 
state, and is much approved. Mr. A. L. Fish, af 
Litchfield, Herkimer county, has highly recommend- 
ed this mode of heating milk. See Cultivator for 
1S48, p. 163, and for 1S49, pp. 164, 183. 

One great advantage of this process Is, that the 
heat is equally diffused through the whole mase, 
without any portion of it being exposed to an exces- 
sive degree. Mr. Fish observes — " The more wa- 
ter there is in the larger vessel, the more uniform 
heat is conveyed to the milk." The site of the tin 
vat for containing the milk has been given «« fol- 
lows:— For a dairy of 30 cows, 2) feet wide, 6 feet 
long, and 19 inches deep. The night milk is strain- 
ed into the tin vat, which ia surrounded with cold 
water, in order to keep it property cool till next 
morning, when Ihd morning milk is added, and the 
water heated by steam for "running op" the card. 

A branch of the steam-pipe is connected with a 
tub or vat for heating water for washing utensils, 
bo., need in the daijy. 



tlonof the N. Y. Stale Ag. Society, furnish, per- 
baps, as good information as we nan give, in answer 
to aeveral inquiries concerning the best mode of bat- 
ter-making. We have therefore prepared the fol- 
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lowing article from the forthcoming yolome of the 
Society's Trantactiom, 

For the best fifty pounds of butter made at any 
time, the first premium was awarded to Horacs 
Clapf, of HoQseville, Lewis county. This hotter 
was made on the 5th of September. The ,namber 
of cows belonging to the dairy is forty, and the 
ayerage prodact of batter for each cow for the sea- 
soui is 165 lbs. The milk nsnally stands from 36 to 
48 hoars, according to the weather, bat is skimmed 
before it turns sour ; the temperature of the milk- 
room ranges from 58 to 62 degrees. The cream be- 
fore churning is kept in a tin vessel, made for the 
purpose, and is set upon ice to cool to the proper 
temperature for churning — 55 to 58 degrees. The 
butter is worked with a '' butter- worker/' which 
is considered preferable to the hand. The Bonaire 
ground salt is used at the rate of six pounds to a 
hundred pounds of butter, during warm weather, 
and somewhat less in autumn. No saltpetre, or any 
substance but salt, is mixed with the butter. The 
mode of keeping butter in summer is to lay it down 
in tubs, leaving space at toj[> for half an inch in 
thickness of salt, which is laid on, moistened with 
strong brine, and kept moist during warm weather. 

The cows are of the common stock, crossed to 
about one-fourth blood with the Short-horned breed. 
They are fed with hay only in winter, and grass in 
summer I they have access to salt at all times. 

For the best twenty-five pounds of hotter, made in 
June, JoHir Shattuck, of Norwich, Chenango Co., 
received the first premium. He keeps twenty cows. 
The milk is strained into tin pans as soon as drawn, 
and kept on racks in the milk-room, until the cream 
is removed, which is always done in warm weather 
before the whey appears, and in cool weather before 
the milk begins to turn bitter. The cream is kept 
as cool as possible after it is taken from the milk, 
and the sooner it is churned the better. Churning 
is done every morning in warm weather, tempering 
the cream with ice, so as to have it gather well and 
hard, in which state it is readily freed from the but- 
ter-milk. In warm weather ice- water is used to 
rinse the butter when it is removed from the churn ; 
the butter-milk is worked*edt clean, and the butter 
salted with ground rock-salt, at the rate of one 
pound to twenty pounds of butter. After it is thor- 
oughly worked, it is set in a cool place about 24 
hours, when it is again worked so as to entirely free 
it from the butter-milk; then pack it in a firkin, 
which is covered so tight as to exclude the air, un- 
til the firkin is filled. Nothing but salt is mixed 
with the butter. For keeping through the season, 
cloths are spread over the butter in the firkins, and 
strong brine, made of rock-salt, is poured on. 

For the greatest amount of butter made from five 
«ow8 in thirty days, John Holbert, of Chemtmg, 
Chemung county, received the first premium, and 
Nklson Van Nxss, of Mayville, Chautauque coun- 
ty, the second. Mr. H.'s cows yielded in thirty 
xlays, (from May 23d, 1849,) 264i pounds, or an 
average of 52 pounds 14 ^ounces per cow — and those 
of Mr. V. N., 221 pounds — or an average of 44 
pounds 3 ounces per cow. Mr. H.'s cows were of 
common stock, with a ''slight mixture" of the 
Short-horned breed. Mr. V. N.'s were entirely of 
the common stock. Both herds were fed on grass 
only. 

Profitable Dairy. — Gsomos W. Goodnow, of 
Sonthborough, Mass., gives an acount in the Ma9t. 
Plowman of the produce of twelve cows kept by 
him daring the last year. From the first of March 
to the first of December, he sold 2287 lbs. of butter, 



for which he reoeived $524.79-— batter consumed 1a 
the family daring the same tims, was worth $29.94 
—milk sold, $77.76-^aiTes sold, $70.71*^1 
total of $703.20. 
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SniaiBer Management of Yonng Trees. 

In answer to frequent inquiries, it may be stated 
that the first and great requisite in the successful 
treatment of newly transplanted trees, is to keep 
the surface of the soil for many feet around them 
clean and mellow by cultivation. This is important 
to all kinds of trees, but especially so to the peach. 
An instance occurred where a young peach orchard 
stood the first year in a clean and repeatedly culti- 
vated potato field, and the green shoots on all the 
trees at the end of the first summer measured from 
a foot and a half to two and a-half feet in length — 
on an adjoining uncultivated piece of land, none of 
the shoots were three inches long. 

A great mistake is often made by watering the 
roots of newly set trees, before the leaves expand, 
by which they become water -soared and killed. A 
leafless tree is in a nearly dormant state, and throws 
ofi* but little moisture. Bnt as soon as the leaves 
expand, they exhale moisture rapidly, and a supply is 
then needed at the roots. Watering, however, usual* 
ly fails of the intended purpose. The water is poured 
on the top of the ground, and only serves to bake 
the surface, without ever reaohing the dry soil fnr- 
ther down. If watering is actually reqaired, the 
surface should be first removed, and the water then 
poured in directly on the roots, replaeing the remo- 
ved earth. An acquaintance who set out last year 
about 60 cherry trees, lost every one which was 
watered on the surface, consisting of about one-third 
of the whole. 

If trees have been dug up carefoHj and with anin* 
jured roots, and then well transplanted,— in the first 
place; and the soil kept mellow as already stated, 
in the second ; they will usually have made so good 
a growth by midsummer, as to be beyond the dan* 
ger of drouth. But if the transplanting has been 
badly done, or the soil has been allowed to get hard, 
the careless cultivator will d.^ubtless be reminded of 
his negligence by the death of a part of his trees. 

Watering a feebly growing tree, is at best but a 
very irregular way of supplying it with moisture. 
A greatly superior protection from midsummer heat 
and dryness, is nn^tlchingy or covering the surface of 
the earth for some feet round each tree with hay^ 
straW; or other litter, several inches in thickness. 
This covering keeps the ground soft and moist, and 
night dews are retained in the soil through hot sum* 
mer days. During the excessively dry season of last 
year, a row of newly set apple trees, standing on a 
high and dry piece of ground which could not be ea- 
sily cultivated, were observed to cease growing, and 
the leaves to assume a yellowish oast. They were 
immediately mulchtd. In a few weeks, they re-oom* 
menced growth, and the leaves returned to a dark 
healthy green, although no rain had fallen daring all 
this period. 

Cherry trees, which in spring or early summer, 
give strong promise of a flourishing growth, are 
frequently destroyed by a parching midsummer'e 
heat. To such, mulching is of eminent service. 

Mulching is not usually advisable for young treaa 
after the first season from transplanting, unless their 
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growihiifesble. Aikioiibb the growth U ioffici' 
to give the tree ttrong uid well sstsblwhed too 
whether it ba the Srst or seoond y ear, clean andn 
low culture U the best treatment which a tree ( 



Pruning the Peach. 

A eorrsipodeot sajB, " I have noticed that maoh 
l« (aid abotit ahoTtening-in theihootiof peach trees, 
oommencing young and continning annually — bat I 
wish to know what to do with my trees, dow seveo 
creight years old, and which haie never been pmaed. 
Will it do to out them after the leaves have began 
to •ppear, as has been asserledl" 



We hftTe fonnd great advantage In pruning ba«k 
tk« peaeh, aven whea the trees have been long nag- 
laol«d. A case once ooonrred where an old tree 
wa* greatly improved fay the rough and random 
trimmiag it received fron the tempest, which swept 
away a part of its limb*. 

The treatmeat which an old of neglected tree re- 
•eives, must be somewhat dilTerent from the annual 
■hortening'in of yoang shoots. It becomes neeas- 
awy to sfaorten-in on a larger scale, and with a freer 
hand. Even three or Toar faet may be taken off at 
■ stroke, where the form ot the tree appears to re- 




3 aire it. We have found such treatment, whenju- 
ioionily performed, often to donble the size of (he 
fruit, and 10 improve asloniahingly the flavor. The 
above Sgnrea may possibly be of use, in pointing oat 
more particularly the mode of performing this kind 
of pruningj a representing a common, well-grown, 
nDpraqed tree, and b the came, with saoh braoohes 
M maj be oat awaj indioated by dotted linea. 



with pruning, it is qaita essential 
Co give the trees a good mellow soil by onltivation, 
and ifneedful to enrich it by manure. Pruning alone, 
ia insufficient to restore a neglected tree. With th« 
two combined, those not actually enfeebled by old 
age, may be made to send oat new and strong 
ahaois, and to acquire the vigor of young trees. 
Their daration, with aabBeqaont anDoal pruning, 
will be greatly increased. 

The praaing of the peach may be performed, ap- 
parently, qaite as well, after the leaves are partly 
expanded, as early io the spring — snch, at least, it 
the resalt of several experiments. In the more 
Bottbern states, it may therefore bo aooomplished 
daring the early part of the present month. 



Sopporta li 



' Rnnaers. 



Small or slender climbers, as ths Cypress-vine and 
other Ipomeas, the Madeira vine, Aristoloobia, ko. 
present the beat appearsnoe when supported on a 
light frame, with some eymme- 
try or regularity of appear- 
ance. Some of tbesa frame* 
were figured b our first number 
for this year. More irrognlar 
or rampant climbers may ba 
borne aloft on a post with holes 
cut through it at intervals, foi 
tha passing and repassing of 
the flexible stem with its thick 
ly cluatersd branches. A still 
more wild and irre^alar ap. 
pearanco is obtained by set. 
ting, as a post in the ground, 
the stem of a cedar tree, with 
portions of its larger branchea 
left to support the climbiag 
verdure. Both of these sup- 
ports were figured in this pa- 
Eer last year. Some difflcalty 
as however been fait. The 
■ingle pott requires some oars 
aadekill to cover it properly; 
anS the aimed cedar post is not 
always easily procorad. In it* 
- absence, the following is a 
Ingia post is planted with 
flxedin holes bored for this purpose, 
the above figure. More irregularity 



ined by plac 



ig these arms alternately at right 
jther. No nails are used in this 
ipport ; it is firm and strong, and if made of dura- 
ble wood, will last many years. 



Cnilona Insect-Catcben. 

The following vary interesting fact i« *tated in 8. 
B. Parsons' New Haven Address, where he orges 
the importance of employing various animals for the 
destruction of insects, as the ferret is employed to 
itroy rats; — "I reooUect visiting some years ago, 
an intelligent phjiioian in the West Indies, who had 
trained some lizards to take the files from his face 
hen asleep. To show me their skill, he leaned his 
head against the side of the suminor house, oloaed 
his eyes, and immediately, half a dozen bright little 
fellows, three or four inches long, appeared near 
Their glistening eyes twinkled with eipecta- 
and the moment a fly made its appearance on 
any part of the Doctor's faoe, one or more of them 
would dart like lightning across his faoe, scarcely 
touching it, hnt carrying off the unfortunate fly." 
The same Addro** further states that "a French 
tultnrist bad a hundred pain of the bird «all«d 
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Koikimanore, from the Sandwioh Islands. Daring 
the season I he would let them loose at night and 
thej would return in the morning, each pair de- 
stroying, as was estimated, some four thousand May- 
bugs. In Malta, small birds are kept to free the 
house of flies daring the summer, and are found ve- 
ry effective.'' 

Strawberry Cultvre* 

An intelligent friend, residing at Palmyra, N. T., 
has furnished us the few following notes of a visit to 
one of his neighbors, remarkable for his sucoess in 
the cultivation of the Strawberry, and celebrated 
for the enormous sixe and productiveness to which 
he has brought different sorts as they have succes- 
•ively passed under his hand. Whatever may be 
thought of the utility of large doses of cold spring 
water, one thing is certain, he has far outstripped 
all other gardeners in his vicinity, in his large, 
thickly trussed fruit: 

*'A very rainy day suggested to me to drop in and' 
spend an hour this afternoon with him and his social 
wife, who together live almost excluded from the 
world without, except by books and papers. For 
many years he has been remarkably successful with 
strawberries, and although he has cultivated one 
kind for two or three years, And then replaced them 
by another kind, and then again by another and still 
another, yet somehow he manages every year, no 
matter what kind he has in cultivation, to astonish 
us all by his enormous crops of fruit. 

"During the past three years he has given his al- 
most sole attention to the cultivation of Hovey's 
Seedling, yet contrary to usual theory and practice, 
he firmly refuses to allow a single staminate plant 
to remain in their vicinity. Besides, the last sea- 
ton, he allowed all his strawberries to cover the 
ground completely with runners, and yet from the 
many neighbors and others abroad, who visited his 
garden during the fruiting season, not a man could 
be found who had ever seen it excelled either in the 
extraordinary size or quantity of fruit, in any kind 
of strawberries. Not a foot of ground, or appa- 
rently a single plant, that was not covered with 
large and perfect fruit. Some davs he picked two 
or three bushels, and could have picked much more. 

" One bed was on the lower end of his garden, 
where I should think it might be a deep soil ; but a 
smaller bed near his house, is on about six or eight 
inches of good soil over a stiff hard-pan, yet this 
bed has borne daring the past two years, at least as 
large fruit and as great quantity, as the most favor- 
ed portions on the deeper soil below. 

"Now it may be curious perhaps to inquire, what 
is the secret of all this? for I have been very careful 
to state only such things as I know to be facts. In 
anawer, I would say after a-close observation for a 
number of years, I am convinced it can be summed 
tip in a single line, to wit, — Select good plants, — 
jive them clean culture, — and plenty of cold hard 
water. 

" The importance of clean culture every one un- 
derstands, but my friend is a little peculiar in his 
hydropathic views. He believes, from the careful 
observation and experience of half a century, that 
hard water ia far better for plants than soft water 
— that the lime held in solution is evidently useful 
.0 them* — and also that plants may be trained to 
"eceive cold water at all hours — hence he aocustoms 

* If the Kiiiieral •ubeianees held in solution powe n fertilizing pow- 
«r, the experiment may succeed quite difl^reutly. to for u these af- 
fect its resulu. in diiTerei^l regions of country, wnere, on accotmt of 
geofoeical distiii'^iionv. these dnsolved manures may be very unlike. 
—En 



his strawberries to take a cold bath from the well 
at mid-day in the face of a hot summer's sun in'/A- 
out shrinking. In a dry hot time he will give, 
twice a day, every four or six feet square of his 
strawberry bed, a pailful of clear cold water." 

Varieties of tlie Garden Pea. 



Last year experiments were made in the garden 
of the London Horticultural Society, on many va- 
rieties of the pea, obtained from different cultivators, 
for the purpose of comparison, and testing their re* 
lative merits. The results have been published at 
length, which we here present in a condensed form, 
embracing the principal facts. The sorts were all 
sown on the 21st day of 3d month (March.) The 
color refers to the peas when dry. 

IhomjfonU Early Dwarf-^i for use. Jane 98— height 9 ik.— pods, 
small, roond, with 4 lo 6 peaa— white. Tolerably prolific 

Buhof^s JVsw Long Fod—Jaae 88—8 feet— straight, cylindrical— 6 
to 7. Ilxcellent, early, prolific. Far superior to Bish<^^s Earty 
Dwarf. 

Pri$te» Jlb€rt—Jun» 80—3 feet. Resembles Early Kent and Early 
Frame, but one week later. Early Warwick and Early Race- 
Horse^ generally proved to be Early Frame. 

lady's Fmgsr-nJuly 4—6^ to 6 ft.^ong, cylindrieal-^ to 7—wfaita 
Good, moderately productiTe. 

JBoriy Hsro-July 0—^ to 5| ft.— slightly etirved-m to 7— white. 
Peas medium size, good. 

SkiUing's Grotto— June 87— 4^ to 6 ft.— thick, short, badly fitted— 4 to 
6— white. Bad bearer. 

Dwarf Srwukitig Marrow— Jvly 9—9 ft.— nearly straight, flattisb— 
6— white. Moderate bearer. Stalk strung, short-jomted, leaflets 
broad, flowers large, cream-colored, pMuurles short. Grim- 
stone's Egyptian, found in an ancient Egyptian vase, (?) proved 
identical with Dwarf Branching Marrow. 

Qtum 9f Jhoarfi—Jviiy 8(^18 inchea-4arge, flat— 4 to fl— laiga, 
white. Moderate bearer. 

Bdkunj^t Early Oreen Ma r ro w June 90— 4| to 5 ft.-4ong, straight, 
cyluadrical— 6 to 7— «reen or white. Good bearer, exceUent. 

SuttoH^s Su^mb Orom Mwiotp-Jnly 14—9^ to 6 ft -^lauiah, neaiiy 
straight— 6-^arge. green. Slightly harsh, moderate bearer. 

New vuUnttd Grsm Marrow— Jvly IS— 6 feet--<reaembles Knight's 
Green Marrow.) A good pea. 

Victoria Marrow— Jvlj 9I--4 to 0^ ft^— neaiiy 4 inches lon^— gtaii». 
rally in pairs, strawht, roondish— 6 to gr e en. Good. 

Ftade^s New Large Ftetortd— July 9— 9| to 3 ft.— flattish, nearly 
straii^t— about 6— Une or partly white. Pttas la^e, pods me- 
dium. A good, dwarf prolific variety. 

BedmanU ImporUd—JxHj 14—^91 to 3 ft.-Hdightly curved, nmndisb— 
6 to 7— large, blue. Valuable, prolific. 

New ImperuO—Jnao 90—9^ feet— smaU, cylinarical bioe. Infe- 
rior to many. 

MeLeoH^s Seedling— July 3—8 feet— 4arge, nearly straight— very 
large, bluish. ExceUent, prolific. 

Britiek <^aeen—Jvlj 83—5 feet— large, straight, neariy roon d a b o sa 
7 — light green. Peas very large, good oeaxer. 

Gros Vert Nonmmd^-Ju\j 80—6 feet— slightly curved, flattiaL— 7to8 
— bluish. Sugary, excellent, very productive. 

Fairheard*$ Champion rf fugloiMi— June 30—5 feet— long, slighlly 
curved— 7 to 8— bliush. Sugary, very ptoductive, exeeDcnt 



Saccessf al Treatment of Yonng Trees. 

As I promised to furnish you with an aoconnt of 
my management of fruit trees, I give yon the fol- 
lowing: 

The soil on which I am forming my orchard, is 
gravelly y with some sand, and clay intermixed. A 
part is very fine gravel, and works easily; apart ia 
coarser and stronger and will grow good com. In 
the spring of 1848, 1 set out about one hundred trees, 
(mostly apple,) in the following manner: Large 
holes were dug, and a large farm wheel-barrow load 
of chip dirt, \Dell rotted, put into each hole. The 
tree was then set by myself, carefully spreading out 
the roots with the hand, after having cut off the 
bruised parts with a sharp knife, and shortened back 
the top. A pail of water was dashed in as the earth 
was thrown in to settle it about the roots. 

The ground was planted with potatoes before the 
trees came, (which were received late in the season ;) 
the trees were carefully hoed during the summer, 
and now for the results: — All lived and grew finely 
but one cherry tree ; many grew a foot the first sea* 
son. In the fall, the ground received a h^vy top- 
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dressing of manure, which was plowed nnder. The 
trees were earthsd up, to prevent the mice from 
girdling them beneath the snow. In the spring of 
1849, they were dug around for about 6 feet with a 
stout manure fork, the land plowed and sowed to 
onions, carrots, &o. The trees started yigorously, 
and grew till about the first of July, when the drouth 
was so severe that they ceased growing, the wood 
ripened well, scarcely making any second growth; 
the finest growth was about 16 inches on the ave- 
rage, some trees throwing out shoots 2 ft. in length. 
I intend to try some special manures upon them, 
and will give the results, if desired, at a future day, 
if life and health permit. 

In the spring of 1849, I set about 140 trees, and 
although the season was severe for newly planted 
trees in consequence of the drouth, I lost but one, 
and that was a cherry tree. They were set in a si- 
milar manner to those in '48, except that a compost 
of rich earth and well rotted manure was used in- 
stead, of chip-dirt, and the trees were mulched with 
\traw and coarse manure. The average growth was 
6 to 8 inches ; the land was planted to potatoes and 
corn 'j where corn was planted, 3 or 4 rows of pota- 
toes were planted next the trees. 

A hard strong hail injured the trees in the early 
part of the season, bruising them severely. In the 
fall, those set in '49, were manured with a compost 
of leached ashes, muck, and well-rotted manure, 
with a small quantity of night soil, well mixed. 
About a bushel of this mixture was placed around 
each tree, which I intend to dig in this spring, as 
soon as the ground will do to work. The trees were 
all earthed, up last fall, and I have not discovered 
any depredations of mice. The trees set are apple, 
pear and cherry. I am at a loss about pruning — but 
shall Endeavor to form broad, spreading tops. If 
any one has bad experience in the oultore, pruning, 
Sm. of young orchards, I should be glad to hear 
from such, through the columns of The Cultivator . 
J. Talcott. Rom; Oneida Co., N, Y., April 4. 

Mannre for Fmit Trees* 



"What is the best manure for fruit trees, to spade 
or work in near the roots, of general application?'' 
G. C. 

The following has been found, after several years 
experience, to constitute one of the best manures 
for fruit trees generally. A mixture of peat or 
swamp muck, with one-half to one-quarter of its 
bulk of stable manure, and about one-twentiet.h of 
leached ashes. These ingredients should lie in a 
heap together for a few weeks, and then be worked 
over. If for peach trees, the soap-suds from the 
laundry thrown over the heap will improve it. If 
for cherry trees, which will not bear high manuring, 
the proportion of peat or muck should be larger, and 
with less of yard manure and ashes. 

There are some other ingredients which may oc- 
casionally be added 'to advantage, as ground or dis- 
solved bones, night soil, &c., where a strong manure 
is needed. 

l*rollt8 of Fruit Cnltare. 



S. B. Parsons, in his recent ajdress before the 
New Haven Horticultural Society, states that with- 
in a few miles of his residence there is an orchard 
of about 20 acres, producing $2000 a year, the ve- 
getables betweisn the trees paying the cost of culti- 
vation — that the vineyards of Dr. Underbill, on Cro- 
ton Point, are said to yield a net profit of some 
$4000 per annum — that two cherry trees of his own 
yielded often, $30 — and that the net profits of the 



great Newtown Pippin orchard of R. L. Pell, at 
Esopus, are some $8000 per annum. 

Great Crop of Winter Sqaaslies. 

A neighbor of mine raised last year (1849) a ve- 
ry remarkable crop of winter squashes. The seeds 
were mostly of the hybrid squash produced by a cross 
between the Seven Year Pumpkin and Green Flesh 
Melon, and originated in my garden in 1844, as de- 
scribed in your May number, 1848, pase 150. The 
soil was a sandy loam highly fertilized with barn- 
yard manure, anfi the dressings of limestone, made 
by the preparation of building stone. The extent 
of ground occupied by this crop was 36 square rods, 
being a plat 9 by 4. This area includes the whole 
spread of the vines. The number of the fruit was 
about nine hundred. The weight of which was 
usually from about twenty to eighty-four pounds, 
of which last weight there were some three or four. 
The estimated average was forty pounds. This 
gives eighteen tons ss the average of the whole 
crop, or one thousand pounds to the square rod^ 
which would give twenty-five fruits of average size 
to each square rod, or about one squash to each 11 
square feet. The yield of this small plot will be 
seen to be equal to eighty tons to the acre. A crop 
of beets or carrots of the same weight would amount 
to sixteen hundred bushels, estimating the bushel to 
weigh fifty pounds. I saw the squashes after they 
were gathered, and have no reason to suppose the 
weight was over-estimated, as I am accustomed to 
sell large qoan'ities of this vegetable, and always 
sell them by we i^ht. This prodigious crop is to be 
credited, partly o the quality of the soil, and part- 
ly to a long hot and dry summer, the crop being sa- 
ved from the extreme effects of drouth by subsoil 
water, at the depth of three or four feet, C. £. Q. 
Utiea, March, 1850. 

Trees of California. 



In Hamtweo's recently published account of his 
botanical tour in California in 1846, we find many 
interesting descriptions of the vegetable productions 
of that region, some of which cannot fail to inter- 
est our readers. 

The Californian Horse Chestnnt, {Pavia ealifor" 
niea,) which most be in the highest degree orna- 
mental and showy, is thus described; — 

** On the dry banks of the ravines, to the north- 
east of Monterey, the Californian horse chestnut is 
common. This extremely ornamental shrub or low 
tree rises to the height of twenty-five feet, is of a 
globular shape, and produces its fragrant whitish 
flowers of a delicate pink hue, in great abundanoe 
on ipiki» twelve inches long; one of these spikes, 
which I had the curiosity to count, had more than 
400 open flowers and buds upon it." 

On the mountains, about 4,000 feet above the le- 
vel of the sea, he found the cones of the Pinue ma- 
crocarpa, or large-coned pine, measuring 15 inches 
in length, and growing on trees thirty or forty feet 
high. On the west flank of the great mountain 
range, the Miee brqcteata was discovek'ed, a re- 
markable fir, '^ which attains the height of fifty 
feet, with a stem from twelve to jiftee feet in dia- 
meter, one-third of which is clear of branches, and 
the remainder forming an elongated tapering pyra- 
mid, of which the upper part, for three feet is pro-, 
dnctive of cones." 

The enormous growth of the forest trees in this 
region of the world, is strikinj^ly exhibited in the 
Taxodium sempervirensj (known by the English 
names of Redwood and Bastard Cedar,) and in some 
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speoiea of the pine. The Tazodium is that descri- 
bed: — 

'' In close forests it grows to an enormous size, 
averaging 200 feet in height, with a stem of six to h 
eight feet in diameter, which is as straight as an ar- 
row, and clear of branches up to sixty or seventy 
feet. One tree, that is termed by the Americans 
**the giant of the forest," is 270 feet high, with a 
stem measuring fifty-five feet in circumference at six 
feet from the ground. The bark of the redwood is 
from six to twelve inches thick, reddish and smooth ; 
the timber is of a beautiful red. color, like pencil 
wood, fine, close grained, light, but brittle; it is 
well adapted for in and oat door work, as the boards 
when seasoned, do not warp, nor is it attacked by 
insects. Large quantities of timber are annually 
exported to the Sandwich Islands; 1,000 feet of one 
inch boards, delivered on the beach at Santa Cruz, 
aM worth 81." 

Some of the gigantic pines were noticed in an at- 
tempted ascent of the snowcapped mountains in the 
early part of summer :—" Ascending the gradual ac- 
clivity, we left the region of the Pinus fifafrtana, 
and entered that of Pinut Bentkamianaf which 
seems to be the characteristic of the upper region. 
Some trees of this noble pine attain an enormous 
size. The largest I measured were 28 feet in cir- 
cumference [9 ft. diam.] and 228 feet high. Of 
equal dimensions is P. Lambertiana, which howev- 
er does not constitute masses by itself, but is thinly 
ioattered among the former. The same is the case 
with a Thuja [arbor vitas] which rises to tbo height 
of 130 feet, by 12 or 15 in circumference." 

The rapidity of vegetation under that cloudless sky, 
may be judged by the fact that during an absence of 
ten days from Monterev, bulbous flowers had dropped 
their blossoms, and fully ripened their seed. This ra- 
pidity is not much less, even in spring. ''By the end 
of April, the prairies in the Sacramento Valley assu- 
med a different aspect ; 2 weeks ago, they were a oar- 
pet of flowers, which have now disappeared, and a 
vellow, sickly tinge pervades the whole." ''Most 
kinds had, during the fortnight since I first saw them 
in flower, ripened their seeds, and it was with difii- 
onlty I found a few grains of the beautiful little X«p- 
totiphon aureus f and similar plants, which, between 
their taller neighbors, had almost become invisible." 



Shipment of Fruit flrom Wayne County. 

We majte the following extract from Mr. Pae- 
dxb's Address before the Wayne County (N. Y.) 
Ag. Society; 

We aUo learn what was to me an astonishing 
faot, that the offices in Wayne county, during the 
year 1848, cleared more dried fruit, by more than 
30 per cent., than the entire state west of us, to 
and including Buffalo; and also, more by 16 pr cent, 
than the entire state east of us. The offices west 
cleared 638,000 lbs.->those east, 610,000 lbs.— while 
Lyons and Palmyra cleared 708,000 lbs., or more 
than 30,000 bushels. 

This is indeed a noble tribute to the industry of 
the daughters of Wayne county ; (for the women and 
children do the most of this work ;) for who can cal- 
culate the enormous amount of labor, in drying 160,- 
000 bushels of apples, peaches and plums^-this being 
the requisite amount to make the 30,000 bushels 
when dried. 

For several years past, the Palmyra office has 
oleared about 60,000 barrels of fine grafted apples 
per annum, or 160,000 bushels more of fruit; and 
if Lyons, Newark and Clyde together, send off as 



cent, more,) we then have the aggregate of 400,- 
000 to 600,000 bushels of fruit, in a green and dried 
state, exported annually. 

Boss Cuttings. — One of the best methods of se- 
curing the success of these, is to stick the cutting 
about an inch deep into cUan river sand — with pro- 
perly prepared soil about an inch below to receive 
the roots as soon as they strike. The clean sand 
prevents the roots from rotting. A correspondent 
of the HoriieulturUt succeeded with this when 
every other mode failed— and says he does not lose 
one in twenty. 



i$mt0 to Somug Mm. 



A Letter of Advice, 
rnoM AK OLD FAmMBm or bsbximsb covhtt, to ▲ 

TOUNO MAK KOW IK VIBOINIA. 

As you lived with me, from n small boy to the timi 
you was twenty-one, I olaim the right to advise 
you. 

Tou should bear in mind that you are young, with- 
out property, and without wealthy or influential re- 
latives or friends to assist you ; and that your futore 
prospects in life, both as to character and wealth, 
must depend entirely on yonr own exertions. Do 
not be discouraged on this account ; there is the more 
need of courage, perseverance and economy. There 
are many wealthy and influential farmers, partien- 
larly in western New-York and Ohio, who commen- 
ced with no more means than you have. They sa- 
ved a few hundred dollars, went in while the conn- 
try was new and land cheap, and grew into their 
present situation by their own industry and the im- 
provement of the country. Ton can do the same. 
The new states and territories offer an equal ohanee, 
and perhaps better, owing to the increased facility 
of travel, and the transportation of produce to mar- 
ket. One could hardly find a place now to locate, 
where he would not, in all probability, be reached 
in a few years, by boats or cars propelled by steam. 
This was not formerly the case. 

Whether you are to be in a situation to support a 
family comfortably, and to bring up and educate your 
children well, or to have a scanty and precarious 
support from day's work, is an important mat- 
ter to you, and now is the time to think of it, and 
make the necessary preparations ; much depends on 
the course you take for the first three or four years. 
If you are industrious and prudent, and lay up mo- 
ney during this time, your chance will be good— ~ 
while if you are slack and spend what you earn, 
your prospects will be bad; your habits of thinking 
and acting during this time, will become so fixed 
that it will be hard to alter them. I speak of your 
family, because it is more than probable you will 
have one. ** Multiply and replenish f^* is a com- 
mand of holy writ. 

Your first object should be to establish for your- 
self a good moral character; without which you 
cannot expect to succeed well, and with it you oan 
hardly fail of success. To effect this you should deal 
honorably and uprightly, keeping your word good 
on all occasions ; be careful about making contracts 
and promises, but when made, fulfil them to the ve- 
ry letter. 

Be thorough and persevering, in whatever bu- 
siness you undertake, and engage in none but what 
is fair and honorable. 

Be careful and never do a dUhonorahU or a eiecn 



mneh more, (as they doubtless do from 60 to 100 per | thing. Avoid law-eoite; fcheT are expensive, end 
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usually unprofitable; both in a pecuniary and moral 
point of view. 

Avoid gambling by all means ; it is bad in itself, 
and will lead to many other vices. 

Be temperate in the use of intoxicating drinks; 
or what is much better, not use them at all. 

Avoid loose, drinking, gambling company, whe- 
ther they be rich or poor ; whether they drink wine 
or whiskey. Habits acquired while young are hard 
to get rid of. 

Treat every one with respect ^ and all decent per- 
sons will respect you. 

Whenever you get a little money ahead, put it 
out in safe hands, on interest; better for the present 
to receive than to pay interest. If you have health, 
yon can in a few years, lay op enongh to buy good 
land, in a new country, sufficient for a farm. 

Better not enter into speculation; although some 
get rich by it, it is believed the majority fail. If a 
whole community should turn speculators, they 
would soon be in want of bread. Better to acquire 
wealth by the ordinary means of production. 

Better not buy horses and carriages, until you 
have use for them, and can make them profitable. 

The time to buy a thing, is when you really need 
it, cannot well do without it, can buy to good ad- 
vantage, make it profitable, and have the money to 
spare to pay for it. 

This you see, would exclude the purchase of pis- 
tols, bowie knives, watches, dogs, race- horses, &c. 
Young farmers in moderate circumstances, can get 
along without these things. 

I advise you to take a public newspaper. One 
from the city of New- York is best. Yon can get 
one for a dollar a year, (say the Evening Post or 
Tribune, as best suits your political views.) The 
postage is a mere trifie ; and the money paid in this 
way will be worth to you twice the amount paid out 
(or fiddling. Remember this; in our country, the 
man who docs not read the papers is behind the 
times. They give a history of matters and things 
in general, as they daily transpire, and their reading 
keeps one op with the times. As you are farming, 
jou had better take The Cultivator. Better to 
spend your leisure time reading than at carde, 

I am told you have taken, (in company with a 
partner,) a large farm and dairy on shares; if so, 
manage it thoroughly and with care and prudence. 
This will be both to your profit and credit. You, 
doubtless, have a written contract. Fulfil it in eve- 
ry respect; keep an exact and minute account be- 
tween the land owner and yourself. This will save 
trouble in making settlement, and will help to es- 
tablish your character as a correct business man ; 
while if your accounts are loose and incorrect, you 
will have trouble in making settlement, and it will 
operate much to your disadvantage. A good char- 
acter as a business man, once established, is easily 
sustained, while it is hard to recover from a bad one. 

Remember that your only capital consists in your 
ability to labor, and in the improvement of your 
mind so as to turn your labor to good advantage ; 
and that an honest, intelligent laboring man ought 
to be respected in any society, and is respected by 
all fair-minded men. 

Nature has so ordered it, that but ^^feto men can 
be really great j^^ while every common-sense man 
oan be honest, intelligent and industrious. I hope 
you will at least come up to this standard. 

In short, make up your mind to *^do to other e a$ 
fon would Vfish them to do to you," and you will 
succeed. This is the essence of morality, and the 
best rule of politeness; adopt this rule, be industri- 
ous, go a-head, and all will be well with you. 



Satts anb (Dpittiona. 

{ContUnttd from Botht mud Pqwn.) 

Raising Potatoes Chbaplt. — The Michigan 
^Farmer says that A. Z. Moore raises potatoes at 
small cost, as follows: — In planting, which is done 
while the plowing is progressing, the potatoes are 
dropped into every third furrow, the fourth furrow 
covering them. When up, the whole surface is har- 
rowed, killing weeds and not hurting potatoes. A 
plow throws oub the potatoes in harvesting, and a 
fork removes all omitted by the plow. 

Steaming Chopped Food. — An English farmer, 
who keeps 90 head of cattle and horses, estimates 
that he saved thirty tons of hay in one year, by 
chopping and steaming a mixture of equal parts of 
hay and straw, and saving $270 worth of hay. The 
cost of the cutting and steaming was less than $20. 

Bees in Winter. — The NetO'England Farmer 
recommends the shading of bee-hives in winter, to 
prevent the bees becoming warmed into activity, 
and leaving the hive to be chilled to death on the 
snow — and also states that h« has found by weigh- 
ing that bees consume honey much faster in the dry 
part of summer, when the flowers afford no honey, 
than in winter; that hives, kept uniformly cool in 
cellars, have scarcely lessened in honey through 
winter; and that the greatest losses have occurred 
where bee-sheds have faced the south, exposed al- 
ternately to hot sun, cold winds, and sharp nights. 

Loss OF Heat. — By experiments made some yeari 
ago in Philadelphia, the following proportions of 
heat were radiated or thrown out into the room: 

Sheet irop stove with 4S ft pipe, radiated 100 ports of hoaL 
do do 13 " 

do do 5 " 

Cast 10 plate store, 5 " 

Open Franklin stove, S ** 

Open coal grate, 

Common fire place, ** 

Close, and Libeeal Feeding. — A. Todd of 
Smithfield, R. I., states in the N. E. Farmer, that 
he had five cows pastured on a piece of land, but not 
feeling satisfied with the amount of feed they ob- 
tained, he sold one at the end of the year. Heeon- 
sequently found that the four yielded a greater nett 
profit than the five had done. ''Concluding in 
my mind,'' says he, ''that if four cows were mor* 
profitable than five, on the same principle three 
might be still better, (although I find no rule in 
"Adams'' or "Smith" that supports this doctrin«,) 
I accordingly disposed of another, and by taking a 
little extra pains with the three left, I churned mere 
butter, from ^e three than I had in any preceding 
year from the four or five." 

Second-Growth Forests. — The same paper 
gives the experiment of John M. Weeks of Vt., who 
carefully excludes cattle from his woods, and allows 
the second growth to spring up freely/where bis fire 
wood has been. In a few years, the best and most 
thrifty of the young trees are trimmed up six feet, 
leaving about 800 or 1000 trees per acre. The va- 
lue and beauty of the eight acres thus covered with 
young growth, from one to seventeen years old, ex- 
hibits very strikingly the value of this trimming out. 
Two acres of this piece are young pines only six 
years old, and so vigorous and heavy is their growth, 
that he thinks there is more timber on the land than 
ever before, setting aside some of the largest pines. 
He intends to cut out soon about half of these young 
pines, leaving about 400 to the acre. 

Coarse Wool. — The Wool-Grower says that the 
present high price of coarse and medium Wool, "is 
bringing in a largo amount of foreign, and we should 
not be surprised if the importations this year should 
exceed at least twenty millions." 
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Stock Qnobantirs. 



Ladr <:iflb[d. 



t The aboTB flgare is an axcellent portTait of a 
mftre, notioed in our last, as haiini; been pnrchaaed 
bvHr. S. A. GiLBEKT, Ease Hamilton, N. Y., of 
Hr. tHOiAHAH, Cheiler, Vt. We are inrormed 
that she nan bred by Madison Ai-cKEcaE, of Wea- 
thersfleld, Vt. ^ was bj the well-kaon'n horse Gifibrd 
Maigan, dam a bay mara owned bj Mr. Atdredga. 
Her color ii a dark oheBlnut, or brown. She has 
great depth and oapacily of cbeal, and remarka- 
bla mqscniar developnient, combined with justness 
of proportioD, which gives her great bottom and 
power. She has not yet been trained, but her 
latnral aolian h of the rijtht kind, and indicates 
.hat mature age and proper management onlj, are 
wanting to enable her show speed equal to the beat. 
She hai great spirit and fire, bat withal so mnoh 
intelligenoa and genileneai tbat a ladj or ohild oan 
•afelj drive her. 

Aldener breed of Cniile. 

In the islands of Jersey, Gasrnsey, and Aldernay, 

in the English Channel, a breed of cattle has long 
existed, the oows of which bave been mucb celebra- 
ted for the Tichneas of their milk. This breed is 
•aid to have ooina originallj froia Iformandy, 
Franca, where cattle of similar characters are still 
fonnd. In tha ialands above mantionsd, however. 
Ibe breed has been of late years muob improved, so . 
that it is ooDsidsred sopeiior to the Norman stock. ' 



The Improvement alladed to, has bsen prodnoad 
chiafl; by aa association of farmers in Jsrsey. An 
account of tbe improvement effeoted by ihia looiety, 
has been given by Col. LkCouteuk, in tbe fifth vo- 
lume of the Transactions of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. He atatea that these cattle were formerly 
ill-ahaped, of poor conatitulioni, and great consn- 
mora in proportion to their u-eight. The farmer* 
had looked only to (he production of rich milk and 
butter, and the conaaquence «as, that, though the 
cows gave good returns in this respect, Ibey were 
lass profitable than they might have been, bad Ibey 
possessed other valuable qualities, tbe union of which 
would not bave detracted from tb^ir dairy produce. 
But these defects, wa are told, bava been in a great 
degree remedied. Col. LeC. obiervea — " By hav- 
ing studied the habits of a good cow with a little 
more tendency to fatten than others, and crossing 
her with a fleshy well. conditioned bull of a sioek 
that was also known to produce quantity and quali- 
ty of butler, tbe neit generation has proved ot a 
rounder form, with a tendency to make fat, without 
having lost tlie batyraceoua nature." 

For determining the comparative excellence of 
animals, the society have a " scale of points " for 
bulls and anathar for cows, as follows: — 

Sealt of PainlM for Bull*. P'tl. 

Art. I. Purity of breed on male and female sides, 
reputed for having produced rich and 

yellow butter 4 

II. Head flue and tapering, ohcekimall, mni- 
ile fine and encircled with white, noa- 
trils high and open, horna polished, onnn 
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pled, not loo thick at (he baie, and ta- 
pering, tipped with blacii ; ears ■mall, of 
or an orange color within, eye tall <knd 
li»ely, , 8 

III. Keok flne and ligbtlj placed on the ihonl- 
dera ; cfaoit broad, barret hooped and 
deep, well ribhed home to the hipi,.... 3 

IT. Back itraight Troin the withers to the set- 
ting on of the tail, at right angles to the 
tail. Tail fine, hanging two iaah** be- 
low the hook, 3 

T. Hide thin and mOTS&ble, mellow, well co- 
vered with soft and flne hair, 3 

TI. Fore -arm large and powerful, legs short 
and straighl, swelling and full aboTe the 

■*kaee, and Sue below it, 2 

Til. Bind quarter! from the haokle to the point 
of the ramp, long and well Qlled op ; the 

legs not to oroia behind in walking, 2 

VIII. Growth, 1 

IZ. General appearanoe, 3 

PerFsetion, 28 

No price shftU b« awarded to a ball having less 
than 20 points. 

Sealt of FoinUfor Coaf and Hti/trt. P'ls. 
Art. I. Breed, on male and female aides, repnted 

for prodncing rioh and yellow batter, .. 4 
II. Head small, fine and tapering j eye fnti and 
lireiy. Mnzzle fine and encircled with 
white; hornE polished and a little cram- 
pled, tipped with black} ears smell, of 

III. Back elmght from Ihe withers to Iheset- 
* ting on of the tail ; cheat deep, and near- 
ly on a line with the belly, A 

IT. Hide thin, moveable, bat not too loose, 

well covered with fine soft hair, 2 

T. Barrel hooped and deep, well ribbed home, 
having hot little space between the ribs 
andbips; tail flne, hanging two inches 
below the hock, 4 

TI. Fore legs straight and.flne, thighs full and 
Ions, close together when viewed from 
behind; hind legs short, and bones rather 
fine; hoof small; hind legs not to cross 



Til. Udder fall, well ap behind; tests Urge 
and sqaarelj placed, being wide apart; 

milk veina large andewelling, -4 

Till. Growth, 1 

IX. General ftppearaoce, 2 

Perfeotion for eowi, 30 

Two point! sbali be dednoted from the namber re- 
quired for perfection on heifers, as their udder and 
milk veins cannot be fully developed. A heifer wUl 
therefore be conaidered perfect »X 28 poiats. 

No prize *hail be awarded to eowa or heifer! hav- 
ing leae than 21 points. 

Some of the improved variety of this breed, are 
■aid to possess nearly every good point in the ecile, 
and they are, at the same time, folly equal to the 
□Id stock for the dairy — some giving foDrteen pounds 

through the spring and anrnmer months. 

We commend the above rnlei to the attention of 
our dairymen. With the ezoeption of one point, a 
"thin akin," we approve them. For our severe cli- 
mate, a (kin of considerable substance ii indispen- 
sable, though it sboald be mellow, and as the rule 
say*, "well covered with soft hair." 

derney oows have at various limeabeen import- 
ito this conntry; bat we bale not heard of the 
idnotioD of any of the improved variety descri- 
bed by Col. Lt CocTKDB. They aredoubtlestmach 
superior to the old itock in form and constitBtion. 
The old breed has not, generally, sufficient' bardi- 
nees Sot the climate of the northern section of oar 
country. 

PedigrceB ol Shart-Homa. 

Ed*, CVI.TTVATOK — Id the January No. of Tht 
Cultivator for 1S50, is a letter from Mr. Chapman, 
giving a part of Mr. Bates' letCar to the publisher 
of the print of his bull, Dake of Ifortbumberland, 
in which Mr. Bates aays he has the whole of the 
Duchess family in his posaession, and that they are 
iperior to all other tribes of Sbort-horns. 

Now I propose examining the pedigree of thia 
bull, Duke of Northumberland, to see how mneh 
Dnchess blood he haa. For this purpose. loopj hia 
pedigree from the Herd-book; 
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Er. d. Ducbeat 8th, by Manke (418.) gr. gr. cr. n*. d. BochcM 2d by 
etton let, gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. d. Ducheas Ut, bred by C. Coiling by 



Comet {1660 gr. gr. gr. gr. gr.gr. d. by Favorite (S9S,) gr. gr. gr. n. 

Sr. gr. gr. d. by Dai«y Ball (186,) gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. d. by 
avorite (259,) gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. d. by Hiibback, (319,) 
gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr- d. boujrht by C. Colling from Slan- 
wix, by James Brown's Red Bull, (97.)" 

Now we will ooant the cow bought from Stanwiz 
as **pure Dueheaj-' when she had a oalf by Hub- 
back, the produce was half; the first produce of Fa- 
vorite was a quarter ; the produce by Daisy bull was 
an eighth ; tfle second produce by Favorite was a 
sixteenth; the produce by Comet was one thirty-se- 
cond part; the produce of Marske (418) is one six- 
ty-fourth part; the first produce of Belvidere, Du- 
chess 34th, is one one hundred and twenty-eighth 
part; and the second produce of Belvidere is one 
two hundred and fifty -sixth part. That itf the 
Duke of Northumberland had but one part Duchess 
blood, while he had two hundred and fifty-five parts 
of other blood. 

In this estimate I did not count some fractions, 
but they would have given him even less Duchess 
blood than the estimate above, had they all been 
counted. Now if Duke of Northumberland weighed 
two thousand and forty pounds, he had but eight 
pounds of ** Duchess tribe'' in him. But I suppose 
this is enough to brag on. 

I heartily concur with Mr. Chapman in the hope 
that some of our enterprising breeders will import 
•ome of the best of Mr. Bates' herd; bnt as to the 
** vurej unalloyed Duchess tribe," there is no such 
thmg in existence. But I do not consider Mr. Bates' 
itook any the less valuable on that account. The 
Oxford preminm cow owed her excellence to the 
anion ofseveral tribes ; particularly to the Princess, 
Daisy and Doohess tribes. None of the tribes have 
been, nor can they be kept '^ pure and unalloyed** 
for any length of time, without endangering their 
health f thrift and productiveness. Mr. Bates^ 
stock, if equal to their reputatiouj would be a great 
acquisition to the breeders of Short-horns in Ame- 
rica, particularly in those localities where the 
breeder was near market. But a circumstance men- 
tioned in his letter to the publisher of the print of 
the Duke of Northumberland, is indicative of great 
tenderness, or bad travelling, perhaps both. In that 
letter he says, Duke of Northumberland, in travel- 
ing twenty-six days, lost 392 pounds, or more than 
fifteen pounds a day. I suppose he was driven mo- 
derately, with great care. If his stock should in- 
herit this quality, they would be in a sad plight, 
when driven to market from Kentucky to New- York! 
However, I should like to have some of them; I 
would risk their travelling to nearer markets. 

Mr. Bates has been very particular in using the 
best blood, and in that way, has kept up the excel- 
lence and reputation of his stock. For this he has 
been largely indebted to the Daisy tribe, which I 
have not seen mentioned either in his or any other 
publication, and have been at a loss to account for 
the omission. His first Duchess cow, purchased in 
1804, was by Daisy Bull (186,) and all his Duchess 
tribe are descended from her. So he began with 
half Daisy blood. That the Daisy tribe were equal 
in England in 1810, in the estimation of purchasers, 
is evident in the fact that at Mr. Charles Ceilings' 
great sale, a cow of that tribe (Lilly) sold for four 
hundred and ten guineas— ten guineas more than any 
oow of any other tribe. And that they still kept op 
their reputation in 1831, is proved by a certificate 
of George Coats, keeper of the English Herd-book. 
Afior giving the pedigree of Bertram ( 1716,) a bull 



of the Daisy tribe, (brought to America by Col. 
Powel, and brought to Kentucky by David Sutton,) 
he says:-^" This bull combines more perfection in 
form, handling, and dairy qualities, than any bull I 
ever saw. I consider him very much superior to old 
Comet, bred in my neighborhood, and sold by public 
auction for one thousand guineas." 

Mr. Stevens, in the August number of The Cut' 
tivator, says that 3d Duke of Cambridge^*'' is the 
only bull in America got by Mr. Bates' ' crack prize* 
bull, Duke of Northumberland." Now Locomotive 
(4242,) was not only got by Mr. Bates' '^ crack 
prize** bull Duke of Northumberland, but his dam 
was Mr. Bates' ^^ crack prize** cow Oxford. Lo- 
comotive was brought to Kentucky by Mr. Letton. 

Whilst I am writing, I will notice an error of Mr. 
Stevens, published in the American Herd-Book, p. 
68. He says, in regard to Mr. Bates' stock, — ''Up 
to the introduction of Belvidere to his herd, he had 
adhered to his Duchess blood entirely, (except in 
the case of two or three cows put to Marske,) and 
produced a disposition to sterility. * * * • Since 
1831, Mr. Bates has used that blood, a union of the 
Duchess and Princess tribes, mainly, and has only 
resorted to any other in one instance, viz: Cleve- 
land Lad." 

Mr. Bates has used other blood in many i nstmo oa t 
a few of which I will notice. Look at 3d vol. Eng- 
lish Herd- Book, page 355, you will see that the 
Duke of Cleveland was calved in 1831, bred by T. 
Bates, and got by Bertram (1716,) a bull of the 
Daisy tribe. In 1833, Duchess 35th was calved ^p. 
354,) by Gambier (2046;) Gambler was by Bertram 
(1716,) his dam of Mr. Charge's stock. In 1836, 
Duchess 38th was calved, got by Norfolk (2377,) a 
bull of Mr. Whitaker's breeding (p. 356.) In IlS3i, 
the Matehem cow had a cow calf by Gambler, and 
in 1834, a cow calf OxFomo by Duke of Cleveland 
(1937;) both these bulls were by Bertram (1716,) 
(p. 4940 I deem it unnecessary to multiply cases, 
as these are sufficient. 

I think Mr. Stevens is also mistaken in saying — 
** the pedigree of the Princess tribe of Short-horns, 
traces farther back than any one recorded in the 
Herd-Book;" but presume the reasoning by which 
I come to this concltision would be uninteresting. 
Mr. Bates says in his letter to Mr. Tail, (published 
in the jigriculturist 1848, p. 125,)—" No animals 
of the Princess tribe can now be had in England, 
worth sending to America, except what I have, des- 
cended from the Matehem cow, the dam of your 
Wellington ; and that tribe was only preserved by 
putting the Matehem cow to bulls of my Duchess 
family.'- • * • <' l have been thus particular to let 
you know how highly I prize this tribe, the onlyon'4 
left of any value from the Princess tribe of cows." 

Thus it appears that according to Mr. Bates' 
opinion, he had aU the Duchess tribe, and all the 
Princess tribe, that was worth anything. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Bates' opinion, given ahpve, I have no 
doubt the cattle imported by Mr. Stevens, of the 
Princess tribe of Short-horns, are really fine. S. 
D. Martin. {Near) Colbyville, Ky., March, 1850. 

TiMK roa Hkifers Calving. — A late English 
writer considers it a. matter of great importance, 
that heifers should be so managed as to have their 
first calf late in spring, when there is an abundance 
of succulent food, inducing a large supply of milk. 
This is much better than to have them come in early 
in spring, when they have dry food only. The habit 
at first (ormed is apt to remain with them, and if 
they commence by giving a good supply of milk| 
they are apt to be good milkers afterwards. 
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Sl)e Jttrmer'0 Note^Book. 

Cnltare of Indian Com* 

Eds. Cultitatob — Although not .engaged, at 
present, in agriculture, I am not an indifferent 
spectator of its progress, and have "witnessed with 
pleasure the success of several quite different modes 
of cultivating Indian corn.. As the season for 
planting is now close at hand, I will call the atten- 
tion of your readers to a point in the oaltivation of 
that crop, which if known, is not duly appreciated, 
and therefore much negleoted. I mean ih€ early 
culture of the plant. 

All intelligent farmers know that a deep, rich, dry 
and warm soil is the most suitable for corn, (and by 
deep plowing and manuring, most soils may be made 
so,) but they are not so unanimous in the belief of 
the benefit of deep plowing for corn, because good 
crops are occasionally grown on rich soils, and in 
favorable seasons, with shallow plowing. The va- 
lue of barn-yard manure to corn, m^y be inferred 
from the fact that even on some of the fertile lands 
of the west, already too rich for other cereal crops, 
the oorn orop is benefitted by it, and it is the only 
grain orop to which it can be applied there with pro- 
fit. Deep plowing of a rich soil, is then the first 
step in oorn culture, as it best seoures the orop 
against injury from parching drouth, as well as ex- 
cessive rains, and furnishes a wider range for the 
roots to seek their nourishment. The soil should be 
well pulverised by the harrow, and marked out care- 
fully for planting into drills about 3 inches deep, un- 
less the surface is very level, and liable to be flooded 
by rains. Plenty of seed should be used, so as to 
ensure at least two, but never more than three 
tlirifty plants in each hill. 

The spaces between the rows must vary with the 
kind of oorn planted. The speedy germination of 
the seed, and the rapid and vigorous development 
of the young plant, exert an important influence on 
it, during the whole period of its subsequent growth 
to maturity; therefore, to hasten germination, the 
B^ed may be steeped over night in some fertilizing li- 
quid, and rolled in gypsum or guano ; or a little well 
rotted manure or compost may be put into the hill 
with the seed; and as seeds germinate most readily 
in fresh plowed ground, it is desirable that the plow- 
ing and other preparation of the ground, and the 
planting, should be done with as much despatch as 
is consistent with having it done well. 

The seed should not be eteeped unless it is to be 
planted in freth plowed or motet eoil. The best 
time for planting in this neighborhood is from the 
10th to the 20th of May. If the plowing and other 
preparation of the ground has been well done, and 
the corn is planted, it may be said truly of the cul- 
tWation, that — ''Well begun, is half done." 

As soon as the young plant is well up, start the 
cultivator, and run it as near the rows as possible; 
or if the plowing has not been thoroughly done, a 
small plow may be used for this first dressing, turn- 
ing the earth away from the plants. Then with po- 
tato hooks or similar implements, stir the soil around 
and between the plants, which will destroy a whole 
generation of weeds in embryo ; now drop a spoon- 
full of gypsum on every hill. This first early dres- 
sing promotes the growth of the young plants, and 
gives them the start of the succeeding crop of weeds ; 
and while your neighbor is ''waiting," as he says, 
" for his corn to get big enough to hoe," yours will 
oall loudly for a second dressing. Hit will be sickly, 
pale and spindling, in consequence of its struggle 
with the grass and weeds, which have nearly sup- 



planted it; while the large stem, the broad leaf, and 
the deep green color of yours, will indicate its 
healthy and vigorous growth. With double the la- 
bor, he cannot now half destroy the weeds; and by 
the time " his corn," as he says, " is big enough 
for hilling," you may with less labor have given 
yours three and even four dressings with the cultiva- 
tor and hoe — during which time its growth has been 
rapid, and it will be "setting for ears." Keep the 
surface nearly level, and "earth up" slightly round 
the plants. The more the earth is stirred the bet- 
ter, especially during dry weather, and the cultiva- 
tion should be continued till it "sets for ears," when 
it will so cover the ground as to arrest the further 
growth of weeds. And now some gypsum should 
be sown over it broadcast, and the labor of cultiva- 
tion is ended. 

The following advantages result from this mode 
of cultivation. It increases the qaantity and qua- 
lity of the corn; it leaves the land clean, and pre- 
pares it for wheat or any other succeeding crop, or 
grass, as well, if not better, than a naked fallow; 
it hastens the maturity of the oorn so that it may 
be out up the last of August or first of September, 
in season for sowing wheat; it may be husked and 
the stalks housed before the atitnmnal rains set in, 
and finally, (best of all) it is the most profitable. 

Seed-corn should bo gathered in the field before 
the main orop is harvested. The largest of twin 
ears, and those of earliest maturity should be select- 
ed. Instead of deteriorating, oorn may be mooh 
improved by this method . 

I omitted to state in its proper place, that at the 
second dressing the plants should be thinned out te 
three in a hill. A. B. O. Troy, N. F., jtpril. 

<«A liittle Land Well Tilled." 



Eds. Cultivator — Farmers are very liable to 
err in cultivating too much land. They make their 
calculations to sow and plant so many aores, with- 
out taking into account the quantity of manure they 
have to apply, or the amount of labor they can be- 
stow. This not only subjects thjsm to much haste 
and inconvenienoe, but their crops are not cultiva- 
ted as they otherwise would be, and the land is not 
left in so good condition when it is laid down to grass. 
There is still greater folly on the part of some, in 
the desire to increase their estates by the purchase 
of more land, when their system of half cultivation 
should admonish them that they had better sell than 
buy. 

' ' What is worth doing is worth doing well . " This 
should be the motto of farmers in the performance 
of all their work. A small farm well cultivated, is 
better than a large one half cultivated. Any one 
that has a good kitchen garden can see how profita- 
ble land may be that is manured and cultivated tho- 
roughly. Pursue the same course in all land cultiva- 
ted, and the profit would be in proportion. The 
majority of farmers do not know experimentally 
what an acre can be made to produce. Mechanics 
in our villages, and those that own but little land, 
generally manage to make that very productive. 
An illustration of what may be done on a small 
piece of land, oame under my observation last fall, 
during a sojourn of a few days with a friend, in one 
of our manufacturing villages. About three years 
since, he purchased a piece of land for a house lot, 
its area not exceeding half an acre. After build- 
ing, he laid out his ground, and planted some peach 
trees, two or three kinds of cherry and plum trees, 
some dwarf pear trees, a few choice apple trees » 
grape and strawberry vines, and currant and white 
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raspberry bashes. On the remainder, besides hav- 
ing borders for plants and flowers, (by the way, I 
thought his household flowert the most interesting,) 
he raises all the vegetables necessary for family 
consumption. Some of the trees have already com- 
menced bearing; he has a supply of strawberries, 
currants and raspberries in their season, and in a few 
years, will probably have a plenty of fruit, much 
better than can be obtained in market, because nicer 
and fresher, and the cost of it will be merely nomi- 
nal. The most of the labor of planting and culti- 
vating this ground has been done in spare moments, 
redeemed from the engrossing cares of manufactur- 
ing. 

This shows what can be done with small means, 
even when the cares of business lei^ve but little lei- 
sure. Examples of this kind are becoming more 
numerous, as there is an increasing interest mani- 
fested in rural pursuits. Thorough cultivation is be- 
coming better understood and appreciated, and the 
example of good cultivators has a great influence 
over the careless aud negligent. W. L. Eaton. 
Weare, N. B, 



How to Prevent the untimely Sitting of Hens* 

Eds. Cultivator — It is the sentiment of some 
benevolent persons, that hens should always be per- 
mitted to sit when they are disposed to do so. If 
they were in a state of nature, this would undoubt- 
edly be a safe rule, as they would then hatch one, 
and perhaps at most two broods. But the hen, 
when domesticated, and fed artificially, becomes a 
factitious being, and is no longer governed by natu- 
ral instinct merely, as in her wild state. Every 
#ne familiar with the breeding of fowls, well knows 
that they will sit, if permitted, in almost every 
month of the year. Fancy breeders may have the 
time and patience to take care of a brood of young 
chickens in January; but the farmer, who must have 
a constant eye to profit, cannot. Chickens, in cen- 
tral New- York, should never be hatched later than 
the first of September. I once had a brood of six- 
teen chickens, hatched the middle of September, 
many of which died of a cold chill on the 2d of De- 
cember, although they were treated with ordinary 
care. 

The ordinary notion, that late chickens lay earlier 
than early chickens, is, I half think, true. It seems 
at first sight, physiologically improbable. Possibly 
the reason may be, that they do not become so fat 
as earlier chickena. 

It becomes a question of interest then to every 
farmer, how he can most cheaply and readily pre- 
vent the sitting of hens at untimely seasons. The 
following suggestions, which I saw substantially in 
some book, many years since, will bear repetition. 
I have myself practiced them for five or six years, 
and know their value. The treatment consists in 
putting the hen wishing to sit, in close quarters, 
where she has light, food and water, but no straw, 
and where she can see her associates. Three or 
four days confinement here will be suflioient. She 
may then be liberated, and will soon begin to lay 
again. 

I use for this purpose, a sort of lattice, made by 
nailing two or three dozen ordinary house laths 
across two or three poles or strips of board eight 
feet long. This is set leaning against the side of 
the barn, in some roomy place, with the ends stop- 
ped up. This is cheaper and more efiectual than 
any other. To dip a hen into cold water, at a time 
when nature has thrown her into a fever, is often in- 
jurious to her health ; and to tie a red or white rag 



to dangle behind her, thus making her alternately 
the terror and laughing stock of the whole barn- 
yard, is not generous. A. M. 

liive^tock Inmnaaee. 

The ''American Live-Stock Insurance Company," 
incorporated by the Legislature of the state of In- 
diana, publish the following classes of hazards and 
rates of annual premiums: 

Bates for ITorJM.— 1st. Horses employed for agncaltaral 

purposes, onder $125 per heed in valae,. 3 prctttt. 

9d. Over ll.25 and under 90)0, 3{ *< 

9d. Hackney, gis and carriage horses, under 9900 pr head 

in value, for cowurjr, 3^ '" 

do do for city, 6 ** 

4th. Dray horses, for general use, under i900 per head in 

value, 5 ** 

Sih. Horses, SSOO per head and iqywards in value, for coun- 

iry, « " 

" " « in city, 5J «* 

eth. Stallions, of under SaoO in value 9 *< 

If SSCO, and under 9375 in value, 6^ " 

If 9375, and under 91000, 7 <* 

Skeqp. — Of every deecription, if above 3 OHmths old, 5 *< 

Battsfor Cattle.— lai. Cattle, under 950 per head in value, j^ ** 

If worth 975, and under 9125, 3 " 

Prize BvU* and Cattie cf extraordinary Breedr^M rates propor- 

tionate to their value, from 3^ to 5 per cent. 

Cows kept in large towns are not insurable. 

Stock under 12 months old, not insurable, except at extra ralM, 

viz: 

For 6 mouths insurance, 2-3 the rate. 

3 " " 1-3 " 

Risks of Plewo Pneumonia^ Glanders, and other fatal and cMM 

gious diseases^ 1 per cent in addition to the above rates. 

For further particulars, see advertisement. 

Fanning in Aroostook* 

Eds. Cultivator — I have been engaged in farm- 
ing in this county for about ten years past, and hav9 
during that time taken several agricultural papers, 
and think they have more than ten times paid me the 
cost of them in the increased productions of my 
farm. I have raised during the past season nearly 
four hundred bushels of excellent Christie potatoes, 
that have cost me only five cents per bushel. I have 
also raised at the rate of upwards of eighty bushels 
of corn to the acre, on one acre and one hundred 
and eight square rods of land, and the crop gave 
me, clear of all expenses, one hundred and eight 
dollars. My success in raising these crops, I attri- 
bute entirely to the information derived from reading 
agricultural papers. Parker P. Burlet. Xinnt- 
us, jSroottook Co,, Me.f March 25, 1850. 



Improvement in Connecticnt* 

A correspondent of the Jtgriculturistf who dates 
at Farmington, Ct., gives a favorable account of 
the improvements in farming in that neighborhood. 
In regard to the production of grass and the quali- 
ty of the cattle, we can from personal observation 
testify to the correctness of his statements. 7^^ 
writer observes that there in a large proportion of 
land in Farmington which has formerly been consi- 
dered exhausted, and has been sold as low as $3 an 
acre within the last twenty years ; but which is now 
worth, to cultivate, from $40 to $50 per acre, and 
is still improving. He says — ''Our grass lands ly- 
ing in the vicinity of our main street, produce on 
the average four tons to the acre, both crops, (we 
always cut two crops, per year;) one field that was 
actually weighed, produced over five tons to the 
acre, and there are others which will equal that. 
There were three acres of oats, averaged 86 bush- 
els per acre, one acre of which being limed produ- 
ced 92 bushels ; of corn there have been several pie- 
ces measured, some of the results I will state. One 
bingle acre produced 136 bushels; one piece of three 
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acres produced 116} bushels per acre, weighing 60 
lbs. per bushel. Another piece of six acres, one 
acre of which was measuredi produced 102 bushels, 
a fair average of the whole. In the same field 
there were three acres of potatoesj which produced 
something over 600 bushels sound tubers. There 
were other fields in corn which were estimated to 
produce more than the last named^but not measured. 
We have the pride also to believe that we rear as 
good horned cattle as apy of our sister states. Our 
matched cattle sell at from three to four years of age, 
for 126 to 150 dollars per yoke; we can show cows 
from whose milk at grass alone, 2 lbs. butter per 
day are made ; and from a town in our vicinity which 
is considered as one of the poorest in our state, of 
only a population of 633, was exhibited at a late 
neighborhood cattle show, a team of nearly 80 yoke, 
many of which were worth $100 per yoke." 

RaisiBg Pmnpldns* 

^^•'^•^•^ 

Eds. Cultivator — Last season, Mr. Alvah D. 
Grenell raised large quantities of pumpkins and good 
corn, notwithstanding the unfavorable season. He 
says he always succeeds by pursuing the following 
course. In the fall he scrapes up the leaves and 
black soil in the woods, into broad winrows, about 
the width of a wagon or cart, and then drives over 
them with a load of lime, scattering it as they go. 
In closing up this winrow, and loading it, the lime 
becomes intimately mixed in, and the whole is de- 
posited in heaps in the field, where it lies till the 
ground is plowed in the spring. «This he thinks 
makes nev ground of it, and pumpkins delight in 
new ground. 

I was mentioning this mode of raising pumpkins 
to Mr. Sam. Strong. I remarked, there were scarce- 
ly any pumpkins. ''Why,'' said he, ''I have lots 
of them." How do you manage? "Why I did'nt 
do any thing ;— I only drew a lot of dry leaves for 
my hogs to nest in, and when they got wet and worn 
up, put in more ; and then in the spring, manured 
my ground with this substance." So his experiment 
makes good Mr. Grenell's supposition, that the 
leaves contain the substances proper for the growth 
of the pumpkin. H. V. O. 

Turning Stock to Grass. 

In many instances, sheep may be turned to pas- 
ture, almost as soon as the snow is gone. If there 
is grass of the previous year's growth, the sheep will 
derive more benefit from eating it, provided the 
ground is not too wet, and the pasturage for the 
present season, will be rather improved by its being 
cleared off. The sheep should, however, be regu- 
larly provided with what hay they want, otherwise 
they may fail to obtain a proper support. Portable 
racks or feeding boxes may be placed in some 
sheltered part of the pasture, and the hay sup- 
plied morning and evening, until the grass is suffi- 
ciently grown to render it no longer necessary. 
Care should be taken to shelter them from storms, 
especially while they are having lambs and while 
the lambs are young, and also immediately after 
shearing. 

It is not expedient to turn cattle and horses to 
grass as early as sheep may generally be turned out, 
chiefly for the reason that the larger animals are 
liable to do injury by poaching the soil, and break- 
ing and destroying the sward. On this account, it 
is proper to keep them in winter quarters till the 
ground is well settled and the grass is well started* 
It is advisable, in order to check the too laxative 
effect of succulent herbage, to allow the animals 



more or less hay, according to their appetites, for 
a week or more after they are put to grass. Milch 
cows are generally brought to the barn for some> 
time after they are first turned out, and they should 
be closely watched, lest they become weakened by 
the sudden change to green food. The best of hay, 
and what salt they wifl voluntarily eat, should be 
allowed them while in their stalls or yards. 

If the farmer is properly supplied with hay, it is 
best to feed working oxen at the barn till the spring 
work is performed. They will be stronger, and will 
endure labor better, fed on hay, than on grass; and 
there is much convenience and saving of time in hav- 
ing them at the barn door whenever wanted. Hor- 
ses which are kept daily at work, should be fed at 
the stable at all times. Grass alone, is not suffi- 
ciently substantial or nutritive to impart the requi- 
site strength to an animal whose muscles are con- 
stantly and powerfully exercised. Hence it is ne- 
cessary to add grain, in certain proportions, accord- 
ing to the amount of labor performed. When the 
animal is fed in the stable, the food can be readily 
regulated, mixed, and apportioned, as circnmstanoes 
render proper. 

Culture of Carrots* 



Eds. Cultivator — I should like to be permitted 
through the medium of your valuable paper, to say a 
few words to dairymen and others in relation to 
raising carrots and other roots for the purpose of 
feeding their stock. Will you give ^our readM-t 
your opinion as to the best time of sowing the seed, 
and mode of cultivating the crept I think you will 
agree with me in saying that it only wants a tho* 
rough knowledge of the manner of raising carrots, 
and their profitableness to feed all kinds of stock, 
to make them a common as well as a very valuable 
crop to the farmer. A few of my neighbors have 
been trying them a year or two, and have come to 
oonolnsion that the root culture is almost indispen- 
sable with^good farming. They say they can (with 
plenty of carrots) make as much butter and cheese 
from the first of March, or from the time cows come 
in, to the first of June, as they can in the same time 
in summer, on the best of feed. Dairymen think of 
this, aud try it ,* you will find carrots as good for 
feeding horses and young stock, as they are for cows. 
The tops are preferable to hay, to feed in fall. 
SuBscRiBXR. S0li»buryf jipril 16M, 1860. 

Carrots should be sown on warm and friable soil. 
They may be sown at any time af^er the ground is 
sufficiently warm to insure the germination of the 
seed, till the tenth of June. The ground should be 
in good condition as to richness, and well pulveri- 
sed. The seed may be sown with a machine in 
drills, eighteen inches apart, the plants being thin- 
ned to three inches apart. The crop should be kept 
clean of weeds: (See back volumes Cultivator.) 
Eds. 

M<m1c of Caltivating Com. 

Eds. Cultivator — I have thought that the fol- 
lowing mode of raising corn, as practiced by Mr. 
Clark, of Castleton, Yt., and others, might be of 
profit to some of the readers of The Cultivator at 
this season of the year, and they be led to try the 
experiment, aod perhaps by doing so double their 
crop; for I doubt not there are many who do not 
raise over forty bushels per acre. 

In the year 1847, Mr. C, from one acre, raised 
117| bushels, by weight, (according to the standard 
of that State.) Jn 1848, 110 bushels, for which he 
received the premium from the Rutland County Ag 
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rioultural Society. Last year, from 24 acres, he 
raised 275 boshels, but made no application for pre- 
minm. 

Green sward is invariably used, being plowed in the 
spring and tarned over, so that the edge of one far- 
row will rest upon the other, after the manner of 
shingling. The manure being spread upon the far- 
rows, and thoroughly harfowed, it is marked, the 
rows three and a-half feet apart, running north and 
south. A compost is made for each acre, of 10 
bushels unieached ashes, 3 bushels of manure from 
the hen roost, and 2 bushels of plaster — the whole 
well mixed together, dry. (The hen manure will 
have to be beat or thrashed fine before mixing.) 
One handful is sufficient for two hills. A boy will 
drop it as fast as two men will plant. The seed, 
before planting, is soaked six horn's in a solution 
made by dissolving chloride of lime in water suffi- 
cient to cover it, in proportion of half a bushel to a 
bushel of seed. If the corh is the common sized 
eight-rowed ; put three kernels in each hill one foot 
apart. Cover not over one inch in depth, unless it 
is very dry, as the sooner the grain is up the larger 
the stalk will be, and the better the crop. Mr. C. 
says he knows from actual experience that the com- 
post for one acre will produce more corn than fifty 
loads of manure. I shall try the experiment, and 
fhfipe others will do the same. A. S. F. OranvilUj 
N, F., Jpril 17, 1850. 

JUmiafactures vs. Agricnltare* 

Eds. CuLTiVATOK-->In your marginal note on 
page 56, of the January number of The Cultivator , 
did you not omit to deduct the wear and tear in 
farming operations? In the first place, 25 per cent, 
is too high for the wear and tear of a cotton factory, 
properly conducted. The wear and tear on $10,000 
worth of cultivated land, which is made to produce 
crops yearly, would, according to my observation, 
be fully equal to that of a cotton factory employing 
the same amount of capital, especially when we con- 
sider the deterioration of the soil, fences, teams, 
utensils, be. I therefore think there can be no er- 
ror in Professor Tucker's tables. Argtts. 

^oxntBtk (Sojnomp, Uuipes^ Uc. 

Importance of Good Bread* 

We make the following extrac| from a private let- 
ter on this subject; 

' ' I observed that some agricultural society at the 
East, last year, ofiered a premium for the best bread. 
I should have been glad to have seen such a premium 
ofiered by our State Ag. Society. Making good 
bread is a most important as well as very rare ac- 
complishment — shall I not say that it is quite as im- 
portant as good plowing, or raising good cattle? I 
am most decidedly of the opinion that it is — but 
among the very good breadmakers that I have met 
with, none could give me directions by which ano- 
ther, less skilled, could succeed equally well. Is it 
too late for the Society yet to ofier such a premium? 
The competition would certainly be one of great in- 
terest. But there should be an essential reqaisition, 
—that is, that every thing should be accurately sta- 
ted by weight or measure, and the time required for 
each part of the process as nearly pointed out as 
practicable, and every thing else accurately descri- 
bed. Directions thus obtained, would prove of in- 
oalonlable value. But the premium should be libe- 
ral—enough so to instftute a series of careful expe- 
riments. An aoqnaintance, who is a very nice 



judge of such matters, who has travelled lately in 
Europe, assures me that in Paris, the best bread is 
as much better than our best bread, as the latter is 
better than a sour or nnrisen loaf. He attributes a 
part of this superiority to the better quality of 
wheat or flour used in Paris, but also more largely 
to the eminent skill brought to bear in its manufac- 
ture. I would go a long way to eat a slio^ of mer- 
itorious premium bread, but much further to get the 
receipt for making it." 

The Poor Man's Plaster. 



Eds. Cultivator— For rheumatism and dyspep- 
sia, I have tried no external application equal to 
'' the poor-man's plaster,'' which gently irritates 
the skin. The common \ray of using it however, 
greatly lessens its value. 

You go to the druggist's and ask for the article. 
It is most likely that he has kept it a long time, and 
the wax has become dry and hard. Now don^t let 
kim roll it upf though moire convenient, but carry 
it home, fiat as it came from the manufacturer's, and 
prevent the wax from acaling off. 

Another thing— it is customary to heat the whole 
plaster, and apply it at once to the skin. If it sticks 
well, having been spread on stifi* paper, it feels about 
as comfortable as a shingle would on the same spot; , 
for on no part of the body can it be laid where the ac- 
tion of the muscles would not chafe it, break the 
grain of the papery and eause much of it in a few 
days to peel off. Now listen to me. Cut the plat- 
ier into four piecee at least ; and in applying them 
to the skin, leave a finger^e breadth between each 
piece. This method gives joints to the plaster-^no 
unpleasant stiffness is felt — the paper is not rum- 
pled and broken— and it will last a long time. An 
Old FABnEB. 

To kill Rats without Arsenic. 



In answer to a correspondent, who wishes to know 
how to kill rats without arsenic, we give the follow- 
ing from a late number of the Farmer^s Magazine: 

In or near the places frequented by these pests, 
place upon a slate some dry oatmeal, lay it thin, and 
press it flat, so that you may easily know what has 
been taken away. The rats, if not disturbed, will 
come regularly to feed upon this. Supply them thus 
with fresh oatmeal for two or three days, then add 
two or three drops of oil of aniseeds, stir the mix- 
ture well together, feed them well with this for two 
or three days, then for one day give them half the 
quantity they have usually eaten, and on the follow- 
ing day place the following mixture: to four ounces 
of dry oatmeal, scented with six drops of oil of ani- 
seeds, add half an ounce of carbonate of barytes 
pounded, mix this well with scented oatmeal, then 
lay the mixture on the slate as the oatmeal had been 
placed, and allow the rats to come and eat of it 
without interruption. A few hours after partaking 
of this meal they may be seen running about as if 
drunk or paralytic, retiring to their haunts to die. 
Rats are extremely sagacious, therefore when they 
have eaten only a small portion of the mixture, it 
should not be disturbed for some time. The oil of 
aniseeds is disagreeable to dogs and many other ani- 
mals, but, in small quantities, alluring to rats. 

BxABiNO Yeabs of Applxs. — The Baldwin is an 
enormous bearer, every other year. A New-Eng- 
land cultivator, by altering the usual bearing year 
of his trees, so that his crop comes in the scarce 
year when the price is high, has increased hife pro- 
fits on the crop 
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JXaikta o( {IttbUcations. 

Thk Faiiibb'i Goidb to SciucTirtc xnt> Pk&c- 
TtcAL AoncnLTUBt. — ThU ii ihs tille of a work, 
bj HxNi.r StbphkhBj or Edinburgh, sathor o[ ths 
"Book ofthtFarm," ud Prof. JoHH P. Noitob, 
of Yale Collego, New Hstsu. The Brst Toluine of 
tha worh hai already been Usnad in Edinbargb, and 
tbe American edition is in course of pablioation from 
tha ■tereotypa plates whiob have been imported. 
It is pat forth in numbers of 64 pages eaoh — 22 nnm- 
bari comprising the worlc. The price is 25 cents 
per anmber, or $S in advance for tho whole. Tbe 
nambers can be sent bf mail at periodical postage. 
Wa have reoeired the Qrst nambcT of this work, and 
from its oarefnl periual, and from what we know of 
the writings of its diitingnished anihors, we Tentnre 
the opinion tbat it will be the most oomplete trea- 
tise on Bgrionltare that has ever been isiQed. It 
will treat the sabject in its broadest and most com- 
prehensive sense — full]', disonssing its prinoiptes and 
relations to the various sciences, and describing 
its praolioal detaili. It will be illostraled fa; 18 to 
20 engrarings on steel, and more than 600 wood en- 
gravings in (he highest >t;1e of the art. Published 
by Leohabv Scott k, Co., 79 Fulton-street. New. 
York. 

WoKBiKO Fakusb. — This paper has been en- 
larged, and its tjpographioal appearance mooh im- 
proved. We have received the first namber of the 
new volume, which contains a large smonnt of good 
matter. It is edited b; Prof. J. J. MAras, and 
pablished monthly bj ICihomah, Ckois & Co., New- 
York. Terms, SI a year. 

ANaaicAH JoumHAL or Sciehcb amd Abts. — We 
have received the March namber of Ibit vafuable 
journal. It contain* among other articles of impor- 
tance, an article on the "Connection between the 
Atomic weights and the phjsioal and ohamiaBi pro. 
penies of Barium, Strontium, Calcium and Itlague- 
aiam, and some of tbeir compounds, " by Prof. E. 
H. HoBsroBDi "Observations on tbe Siie of the 
Brain in various Races and Families of Man," by 
Dr. 8. G. MoBToN ; "An account of some Fossil 
Bones found in Vermont, in making excavations for 
the Rutland and Burlington Rail Road," by Zadoc 
Thohtson; "On the Amerioan Prime Meridian," 
by Prof. J. LovBBiNO; with much other interesting 
intelligence. Conducted by Professors Sii.liman 
and Dana . Published at New Haven, on the first of 
*very seoand month, at $5 a year, 

BaiTisH AMD FoBEiOH MEDico-CHianaoicAi. Re- 
view; or Qnrterlj Journal of Medicine and Surge- 
ry. This high-standing periodical is repabliahed 
by MeMrs. R. k. Q. a. Wood, 26, Pearl-street, New 
York. It should be in the hands of every practition- 
er of the healing art. Terms, $3 a year. 

IlLUSTBATXD 8EI.r.lN(TBUCTOB IN PH*BNOI,OOT 

AKD Phtbioloot, with One hundred engravings, and 
a phrenological chart of character; by O. S. b L. 
N. FowuB. Tbts is an interesting manual to those 
who wish to Inform themselves in regard to the sub- 
jects on which it treats. It is very handsomely 
"got op," and is told tor only twenty-five cents. 
Pablished by Fowlbb & Wslls, New- York. 

EiFEBiMENT WITH AtHEs. — A correspondent of 
the NttP-Engtand Farmtr, spread "on a small 
square of a few rods " ten bushels of ashes, on 
worn-oot meadow. " The grass there was three 
feet high, wbile all around, with equal advaniages, 
except oohes, it was hardly five inahes high in Jaly." 



'3^mmctB td (ExnvtepotOimta. 

Clatit Land.— M. V. B. B., FishkUl, N. T. 
The first step towards the improvement of this land, 
is to drain it thoronghly by tznder drains. Then 
plow it seven inches deep, following with tbe sub-soil 
plow, which should be run at as great a depth as 
the team can move with it. Use plenty of coarse 
manure, and work it well into the soil for the doable 
purpose of letting in the air — which eflects favora- 
ble changes in olaya — and of making the soil mora 
loose. The mack you speak of, will have the efleot 
to loosen the soiL, and will also act as manure ^ bat 
it will be better to let it lie in heaps one season be- 
fore it is applied, to dispel the ai>ids it usually ocn- 

CCLTIVATOB TOB ST0N1 LANDS.— J. W. Q., 

New Fairfield, Cl. The steel. tooth caltivator is 
best for stony and rough land, and best tor working 
Blnong oorn, except where the ground is very light 
and clean from weeds or grass. It may be bad at 
the Albany Agrioultural Warehouse. Price, $7; 
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GkArTiRO.— W. A. £., West-Springfield, Maas. 
The wild black cherry is of no value as a stook for 
grafting the cultivated varieties. Tba various kinda 
of native thorn will answer for grafting tbe pear. 
It is best to graft close to, or below tbe sarfkoe 
of the gronnd. 

Hebino axv Leicestbb Bams. — J. W. W., 
Spring-Grove, S. C. The best opportanity for yea 
to buy this kind of stock will be at our State Fair, 
first week is September next. They can be had, 
probably, at all prices, from ten to a hundred dol- 
lar* a head. The fall is the best time to take them 

BoKEi.— H. D.. Jr., Lynchburg, Va. Yoo will 
find the best direction for preparing bonea for ma- 
nure, in the series of articles now in course of pobli- 
cation in our oolamas, by Prof. Nobton. 

WoBK ov AoBicDLTCBE. — A Ncw-Tork Meohan- 
io. As a work oalonlated to furnish "a good rnnd-' 
amenlal and praotioal knowledge of farming geae. 
rally," we would recommend the ' Farmer's Quide.' 

LOCATIOM rOB A MECHANIC TO KWOAOE IW TABM- 

iKO.— J. F., New- York. We should think Wiscon- 
sin or Northern Illinois woald afford good siluationa 
for snob a person as you mention. A residence neat 
some tbriving village or town, where there are good 
facilities for a market, would be desirable. 



Cast Iron Dirt Scraper. 

This implement it made in various forma. The 
cheapest and best are now made of east iron for 
bottom, sides and edge, with wood back and han- 
dles, and wrought iron bail. They are eztensivelj 
used far exoavating and filling op for buildings, and 
for making and lepairing roads. The prices vary, 
according to size and weight, from $4.50 to $JD 
Tfaey may be had at the Albany Agricultural W»» 
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CoMMUKicATiONS have been received, daring the 
past month, from Dr. 8. D. Martin, W. C. Carter, 
N. W. McCGrmick, A Sheep Man, H. C. W., T. 
M., A. M., Prof. J. P. Norton, Chas. L. Fleisch- 
man, A Subscriber, A. B., W. L. Eaton, A New- 
York Mechanic, D. M., Sylvanns, An Old Farmer, 
One of your Subscribers, A. S. F., C. C, Niagara. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c.,have been received as 

follows : 

The MiiMochaselts System of Common Schools ; being a revised 
edition of all the Law* and Regulations in force in that State, in 
relation to its public schools. Also, ^ ^ - „ . 

The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Mass. Board of Education, 
for 164*— both l>om Wm. Bacoh, Esq , Richmond. 

A lilhogrophic print of the Cotton Plant, in its various BtBgtnf 
drawn from nature by C L. Flkischmak, U 8. Consul at Stiitt- 
gard, and published at that place— decidedly the best exhibition 
of the plant which we have seen. ^ „ « 

An E«iiy on Manure, by Dr. S. L Dama— from C M. Saxtoh, 
publisher, New- York. w^i j 

The Journal of Agriculture, and Transactions of ^e Highland 
and Ag. Society of Scotland, for January and March, from 
Blackwood & Sows, Edinburgh. « »- « 

The American Bird Fancier, byD. J. Browne, from C. M. aix- 
TOH, publisher, New Yorlt. ^ ^ .i- i» * . 

The Advocate of Veterinary Reform, and OuUmes of Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Horse; also, a Veterinary DieUonary, by 
Gbo. H. Dadd, M. D. From the author, Boston. 

Transactions of the TrurabuU County, (Ohio) Agricultural Socie- 
ty, for 1849, with the Address, delivered by SAMtJiL St. Johh, 
A. M* 

Plants raoii Calipobkia. — A letter received 
from Wm. R. PmwcE, dated Sacramento City, Jan. 
27th last, states that a large oolleotion of seeds of 
rare forest trees, shrubs and flowering plants, which 
had been collected by him in California, had been 
forwarded to Flushing, Long>Island, for the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Prince. The collection is said to 
embrace 160 species, comprising the most splendid 
specimens of the Flora of that interesting region. 
We understand that there are several species of 
oaks, pines and other trees, biilboai plants, &c., 
the introduction of which, to oar region, will be 
either nsefol or ornamental. 

Analysis of Soils, Manures, &c.— In answer 
to several inquiries, we will state that Mr. J. H. 
Salisburt, of this city, is prepared to make analy- 
ses of soils, rocks, manures, &o, at the following 

rates : 

1. Complete quantitative analysis of a soil, $5 

2. Complete organic analysis of a manure, 

marl, or peat,.. I. 6 

3. Proximate organic analysis of manure,.. 6 

4. Analysis for obtaining one ingredient,.. 1 
6. For information on any particular sub' 



pected from each cow in a year? What is the most 
profitable mode of feeding cows in the different sea- 
sons? It will afford us pleasure to receive and pub- 
lish any articles which can throw light on these sub- 
jects. 
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The above fees to accompany all samples or com- 
munications, which may be directed to the Secreta- 
ry of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 

Laboe Cobn Cbop. — R. W. T., of Newton-Cen- 
tre, Mass., writes that he raised last year, on an 
acre and one hundred and twenty-four rods of 
ground (or a little over an acre and three-fourths,) 
424 bushels of ears of corn, two of which, he thinks 
equal to a bushel of shelled corn. The ground was 
formerly a frog pond. It had been drained and had 
borne good crops of grass for two or three years. 
It was plowed in the spring of 1849, heavily ma- 
nured with barn-yard manure, and planted to corn — 
the above being the result. 

Paibtino. — A oorrespondent requests us to ask 
^formation, from practical dairymen, in regard to 
^ following eubjeots: What are the best breeds of 
M«t ^^^ ^^® dairy, and how much butter may be ex- 



PoisoNOUS LiZABDS. — N. HowABD, £sq., of 
Stephentown, N. Y., informs us that there is a spe- 
cies of lizard that is poisonous to fowls, if eaten by 
them. It is described as the '^ red lizard.'' Mr. H. 
states that he has in several instances known fowls 
killed by eating this reptile. In one instance, a 
fowl died suddenly, and on opening its crop one of 
the lizards was found; in another instance, a fowl, 
which was in good health was seen to eat a lizard^ 
and in a few minutes afterwards was taken sick, 
staggered and soon died. Mr. H. is a close obser- 
ver, and not likely to be mistaken in his conclusions. 

Tbansmutation. — We do not intend to bore our 
readers with this subject; but are under the necessi- 
ty of alluding to it occasionally for the purpose of 
explanation. Mr. Theodobe Pbobasco, of Qua- 
ker-Town, N. J., writes that, until lately, he has 
always believed that chess would not grow from 
wheat ; but his former opinions have been changed by 
a wheat-head having been shown him, from which 
projected a ** fibre containing six chess-grains." 
We have seen several cases of this kind, and 
have more than once explained how they occurred. 
The panicle to which the chess is attached, is entan- 
gled or wound into the wheat-head, and when it gets 
dry is broken from the parent stem, and appears at- 
tached to the wheat. On carefully opening the 
wheat- head, the manner of connexion will be plain- 
ly seen. 

The Bee-Moth — A new plan of preventing the 
ravages of thin depredator, is given in the adver- 
tisement of Mr. Whalen, in this nimiber. Per- 
sonally, we have no knowledge of the discovery; 
but it appears to be new, and may be tried without 
much expense or risk. Mr. Whalen is the pre- 
siding officer of the Saratoga County Agricultural 
Society, and is not unknown as a writer on agricul- 
tural subjects. 

Fat Oxen. — Our attention was called a few days 
since, to a pair of fat oxen, owned by James L. 
MoNiEB, of Naples, Ontario county, which were on 
their way to New -York. Their weight, according 
to the bill of charges from the railroad agent, was 
6,325 lbs. They are six years old this spring. As 
their blood is not particularly known, they are call- 
ed of the *' common stock.'' Their present owner 
purchased them of Mr. Mundat, of Allegany coun- 
ty, when they wore about two years old. They are 
both small-boned, well-made animals, and one of 
them, (the smaller of the two,) will compare favor- 
ably in symmetry and quality, with any ox we have 
seen. 

Shobt-Hobned bull Locomotive. — In Dr. Mab- 
tin's communication, on another page, this animal 
is spoken of as though he were living. Mr. Am- 
BBOSE Stevens desires us to say that he had been 
informed that Locomotive died some three or four 
years since, and that he supposed this was the fact 
when he wrote the article to which Dr. M. alludes. 
He wishes to be informed whether Locomotive is 
still alive. 

HOBSES GirFOBD MoBOAN AND GENEBAL GiP- 

roBD. — The whereabouts of these noted horses will 
be seen by the advertisements of Mr. Abnold and 
Mr. Inoebsoll, in this number. The first named 
horse is so well known that nothing need be said 
here in regard to him. The latter it a colt of the 
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former, and has aoqaired oonsidrable celebrity in 
the central part of this State, having been owned 
for several yean by Messrs. Mason & Munro, of 
Onondaga connty. Mr. Marks, of Onondaga coun- 
ty, also advertises an excellent young horse of the 
same stock. 

Sals or Short-Horns. — We are informed that 
Georgx Vail, Esq., of Troy, has recently sold to 
Mr. Humphrey, of Michigan, a bull called Ameri- 
can Comet, 2| years old, by Meteor, dam Hilpa, — 
together with two cows and two calves, all except 
one having more or less of the blood of the ''Bates' 
stock.'' The aggregete amount paid for these ani- 
mals, we learn, was $1,000 — the bull being reckoned 
at $300. We trust the enterprise of the purchaser 
will be properly rewarded. 

Tarring Seed Corn. — Mr.DuRAND writes us that 
a mistake occurred in regard to his mode of preparing 
seed-corn, as given in our last, (p. 123). He says 
— ''It should be soaked 24 hours in strong saltpetre- 
water 'j then take a small quantity of tar in a basin 
and water enough to cover the tar; simmer over the 
fire till the tar dissolves with the water, and turn it 
on the corn, and stir with a paddle till the corn is 
smeared; then plaster till the corn will separate 
freely." 

Pitts' Separators. — These machines are still 
being manufactured at Rochester, N. Y. They are 
of great importance in grain-growing districts, and 
so far as we learn, give entire satisfaction. They 
can be adapted to threshing machines of any kind. 
For particulars see Mr. Pitts' advertisement. 

Transmutation. — Mr. Alex. Culbertson, of 
Pleasant Unity, Pa.,^ writes—" The idea of the 
transmutation of wheat into chess, is an error 
which is oaoulated to do great injury to the farmer, 
because he is not likely to use much ejSbrt to get rid 
of a pest which he thinks will return with the first 
injury done to his wheat, either by winter-killing, by 
the fly, or by late pasturing. In proof of the fact 
that nature does not cut such wild capers, there are 
farmers within my knowledge who have not a stalk 
of chess on their farms, although their wheat is lia- 
ble to the same casualties that other wheat growers 
experience, but they, of course, are not believers in 
transmutation. One of them has been many years 
a reader of The Cultivatorf and being a man of 
mi^d and good judgment, his reading of agricultur- 
al works tells well on everything about him." 

Gilmore's B^e- House. — An advertisement of 
this article will be found in our present number. 
We have formerly known the inventor of this bee- 
house, as a successful manager of bees, and we learn 
from various persons in Maine, that this plan is 
thought to possess important improvements. 

O^^We noticed in our last number some of the fine 
animals killed for the display of meat in this city, on 
the 22d of February last. A correspondent, who 
dates at Schodack- Centre, informs us that Wm. Cas- 
tle had in his stall, in the Centre Market, on the 
day alluded to, a calf, raised srAd fatted by Milton 
Knickerbacker, Esq., of Schodack- Centre, which, 
taking age into consideration, he thinks was "far 
superior" to any of the animals spoken of by us. 
We did not see this calf. 

07* Morse's Gret, a well known and valuable 
horse, it will be seen by the advertisement of Mr. 
Grant, is at his old stand. 

Suffolk Pio. — Messrs. Burdett, of Cambridge- 
port, Mass., furnish to the Plowman an accent of a 
Suffolk pig, which was bought by them on the 8th 
of July, 1849, — at which time it weighed 110 lbs.. 



alive — and was killed on the 4th of October folio w- 
in, when it weighed, dressed, 370{ lbs. — making a 
nett gain of over three pounds per day . The same 
paper gives an account of another Suflolk pig, thir- 
teen months old, fatted by J. W. Kimball, Charles- 
town, Mass., that weighed, dressed, in Faneuil Hall 
Market, 470 pounds. 

Clinton County, N. Y. Agricultural Socis- 
TT.— -We have received a copy of the premium-list 
of this society for the current year, together with a 
copy of the constitution, and an able address to the 
" farmers and friends of agriculture " in that coun- 
ty. The farmers of that section are much awaken- 
ed, and are making rapid improvements. The offi- 
cers of the society are Elias A. Hurlbut, President; 
Peter Keese, Samuel H. Moore, S. V. R. Havens, 
Anderson Keese, J. S. Stetson, Z. C. Piatt, Ros- 
well O. Barber, John W. Bailey, A. J. Moses, John 
Dunning, Vice-Presidents; Willetts Keese, Peru, 
Secretary; Jonathan Battey, Treasurer. 

Harrowing Wheat in Spring. — Myron Adams 
of East Blooomfield, N. Y., has for many years 
harrowed over the whole of bis wheat fields every 
spring, pulverising the crust and greatly benefitting 
the crop. If the ground is to be seeded with clo- 
ver, it is harrowed in at this time. The whole 
amount torn up by the roots has been found by ex- 
amination not to exceed the amount of a bushel on 
ten acres. The wheat looks rather unpromising 
when thus dusted over with earth; but the first 
shower washes it ofi*, and leaves it clean, fresh and 
vigorous. 

Corn-fields and Corn-cribs of the West. — 
The Cincinnati Oazette states that Jambs Davis, 
of Waverly, Ross county, Ohio, cultivates eighteen 
hundred acres exclusively in Indian corn, and had 
last winter a corn-crib filled, which was three milee 
longf ten feet high, and six feet wide. It states 
further, that on the Great Miami Bottom, about 25 
miles belowCincinnati, there is one field, (belonging 
to several owners,) seven miles long by three miles 
broad, which has been regularly planted to corn for 
nearly half a century. In the Wabash Valley there 
are also extensive corn-fields — one between Terre 
Haute and Lafayette, being ten miJes long. 

Whea-t Changed to Oats! — Prof. Lindley re- 
ceived a head of wheat, which had grown in an oat 
field, having a real, genuine oat flower growing out 
of it! He supposed that the oat had been stuck in by 
some one trying to mystify philosophers, but a care- 
ful examination showed the suspicion u.n founded. 
Glue was next taxed, but no glue was found. The 
headwas next pulled to pieces by the Doctor's old ex- 
perienced botanical fingers, when the mystery was 
laid bare ; the slender stalk of the oat flower had be- 
come twisted round the ear of wheat when both were 
young, and they had both grown up in strict em 
brace, the wheat chaff completely concealing the 
oat stalk, till the latter, becoming accidentally snap 
ped off in some unknown manner, the oat was left 
fast to the wheat. '^The union," says Dr. Lindley, 
"was so perfect that it would have been almost cer- 
tain to deceive every eye except that of an unbelie- 
ving naturalist." It would have been a very inte- 
resting specimen for our friend of The Michigan 
Farmer J to have deposited in his cabinet of curiosi- 
ties. 

Large Farming. — H. L. Ellsworth of Fayette, 
Indiana, conducts the business of Farming in a de- 
cidedly princely manner. He had last year, a thou- 
sand acres of corn, which yielded about fifty bush- 
els per acre, making about fifty thousand bushels, 
which he has been feeding to twelve hasdred hogs. 
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Sals of the Bates hebd of SHOBT-HoRNi. — 
The Mark' Lane Express of April Ist, contains an 
advertisement by Mr. Straffobd, stating that he 
will sell by auction, on the 9th of May, this cele- 
brated herd — consisting of 22 bulls and 48 cows and 
heifers. 

D:^ The attention of northern farmers, who wish 
to change their location, is invited to the advertise- 
ment of Dr. Peck, in another page, who offers for 
9ale a large tract of land on Long-Island, which, it 
appears to as, offers great inducements to purcha- 
sers, from its nearness to markets, its susceptibility 
to improvement, fine climate, and cheapness. 

Importation and Sale of Stock.— -Mr. L. 6. 
MoBRts, of Mount Fordham, Westchester county, 
V. Y., left New-York on the 17th April, for Eu- 
rope. One of his main objects is to obtain agricul- 
tural information generally, and especially to pur- 
chase such domestic animals as are calculated to 
improve the stock of the United States. He pur- 
poses to attend the sale of short-horned cattle be- 
longing to the estate of Thomas Bates, Esq., of 
Kirkleavington, Yorkshire; but will not confine his 
purchases to that herd. He expects to return to 
America in September next, and the second annual 
sale of cattle from his own herd will take place in 
October. Whatever stock he may import will be 
at his place at the time of sale. Printed catalogues 
of the animals to be sold will be issued in due time. 

Quantity or Salt tet on Hand. — Soundings in 
the sea, according to Bake well's Geology, have 
been made one mile and a quarter deep. Laplace, 
from calculations on the tides, showed the depth of 
the ocean to be not less than ten miles. This con- 
tains salt enough to cover the whole one thousand 
feet thick ; or enough to cover all dry land half a 
mile thick. Sea water has 2i per cent, of common 
salt, and | per cent, of other salts. 



Tennont Premiiuii Crops. 

The Rutland County, Vt., Ag. Society, paid pre- 
miums for the following crops, the growth of 1849. 
Winter wheat, 38} bushels on one acre and five rods ; 
Spring wheat f 41 bushels 9 quarts, on one acre^- 
the land ** mountain sheep pasture;'' Indian corn, 
88i bushels on one acre; OatSf 88{ bushels on one 
acre ; two other competitors raised 72 bushels and 
64| bushels per acre; Potatoes, 335^ bushels on 
half an acre. 

The Addison County, Vt., Ag. Society awarded 
premiums for the following crops, the growth of 
1849. Winter wheat 44 bushels per acre: Spring 
wheat 41 bushels per acre; Indian corn, 93 bushels 
per acre; second and third premiums 88 and 78 
bushels per acre; peas, 32 bushels per acre; sugar 
beets, 305 bushels on a quarter of an acre; carrots ^ 
268 bushels on a quarter of an acre. 

The Orange County, Vt., Ag. Society, awarded 
premiums on Wheats (supposed to be spring 
wheat,) as follows: 39i, 39|, 37i, 32} bushels per 
acre; on rye, 42|, 39i, 22i bushels per acre; Indi- 
an corn, 110, 96|, 94i, 91 bushels per aere; barley 
30| bushels per acre; oats 89, 78, 69 bushels per 
aors; carrots 246^, 230, 203, per quarter of an 
acre. 

The Windsor County, Vt., Ag. Society, awarded 
prsmiums for winter wheat 43 i and 38 bushels per 
apre, 38 bushels per acre on three acres; spring 
wheett ZH bushels; oats 83} bushels per acre, on 
four acres; Indian corn 128 bushels per acre, 104 
bushels per acre, on four acres ; potatoes 363} bush- 
els per acre, 208 bushels on half an acre. 



^xutB of ^gricnltoral |Iro^nct0. 

ALBAirr, AraiL SO, 1850. 
[fievino of tkt Market/or tfu last numtk.] 

FIX!)UR.— The market has maizitained an aniform character, 
with a tendency during the last few days to more firmneas on the 
pan o€ holders, and an advance in the better grades. This feel- 
ing, so different upon the near approach of the openiny of the ca- 
nal is caused by the apprehension of lifht supplies from the lakes: 
from which pomt flour is shipping south by th^ Various canals ajid 
railways, inducing at New>York some slight speculative feeling. 
To what extent this will continue remains to be seen : we per- 
ceive however that a shipment of some 3,000 barrels of flour from 
Chicago for St. Louis, had made the market at the latter place dull, 
and flour on the 11th was quoted lower. The saJes have averaged 
about 9000 bbls. weekly, closing at S4.62|a$4.75 far comiDon 
state, $4.87iat5.12i for oniinary to favorite state, f 5.1Siai5.SS 
for Michigan, $5.37|a95 60 for pure Genesee, $5.89|atS.7$ for 
fancy Genesee and Ohio, and 9S.e7iq$6.ftS for extra. 

GRAIN. — ^The same speculative feeling in regard to flour, is 
applicable to wheat, of which the market at this point it complete- 
ly bare ; the only sale made, on the spot, was a lot of 8000 bushels 
Genesee, at about $1.28^ — ^part not strictly prime, going at a lower 

Sure ; and on Saturday, 9800 bushels prime Genesee and SSOO do 
editerraiiean, to arrive by canal, sold on private terms. For 
rye, the supply has been from the street, and quotations have ad- 
vanced to ffSoSOc. Oats have continued in good demand, and 
sales in the street have steadily advanced from 37^ to 40a4ic. at 
whieh figure thev are firm ; from store, we ncMiee a sale to-day of 
1600 bushels, at 19c. and 2500 bushels from the road within a few 
days, at 3Di : to arrive by canal, a sale was made on ihe 99d ult. 
at 4dc. In Com, beyond the street supply, there has been nothing 
done ; quotations have ranged from 56a67c., closing at the higher 
figure. In Barley, the street supply has been limited, and prices 
have ranged from 85a75c. according to the wants of purchasers; 
the closing figures were 67a6ec., wiih little or none arriving; for 
parcels to arrive there has been much speculative feeling, and 
sales have been made, delivered from the canal, at from 01a06ic. 
for two and four rawed, a sale at the higher figure having been ef- 
fected on Saturday; holders generally ask 70c., and that and a 
higher figure is looked for within a few weeks, owing to the de- 
mand for the article in the western states ; at Cleveland 80c. has 
been paid, and at Milwankie 70a75c. Barley malt is 78a30c., at 
which figures some 10,000 to 15,000 bushels have been taken. 
Small peas 67^. White beans ^1 .60. 

WHISKBY has been a dull market, owing to the light receipts; 
prices have generally declined and S. P. bbls. are quoted at 23ic. 
with none in first hands. 

SEED. The market both here and at New-York Is very dull, 
and the trade is almost a retail business : quotations for lots may 
be given at 01a7| for Ohio and State meainm, and 8^^^ for larger. 
Timothy is also dull at $2^0a$9.75 ; for Canadian and State, i2.. 
02iaS3. 

WOOL. The near approach of the opening of the Csnal, and 
of the new clip has had a tendency to reduce prices. The sales du- 
ring the month have been 116,000 lbs , about one-half of which 
sold on private terms, and the balance at prices ranging at 33|a 
31c. for No. 1 pulled, and 36^a35r. for super.; the closing sale to 
day was made at 32 and 36e. 

PROVISIONS. Beyond the ordinary retail demand, we notiee 
sales 986 bbls. Beef Hams, at $16.60 for country, and $17atld for 
citv. closing at the lower figure ; 10,000 lbs. smoked hams at 9e. and 
17 hhds. pickled hams at 7^c. The retail figures for Cut meau are 7^ 
a8c* for Western smoked hams, and Oc. for city; Shoulders 606^0. 
Lard 7a7ic. in bbls. and kegs. Butter SalOc. for Ohio, 19al4c. for 
common state, and 16al8c. for good. Cheese 6|a7^. 

John A. Pittoy 

Mianufiutturer of THUESHINQ MACHINES and DOUBLE 
PINION HORSE POWERS, 68 Somtk St. Paul Stntt, 

Roekuter, N. Y. 

'PHE subscriber continues the manufacture of the celebrateed 
*• '' Pill's Sepnrator." It is the same machine that has stood, 
and now stands unrivalled by any machine for Threshing ana 
Cleaning Grnin, in existence. It has been exhibited at State and 
County Agricultural Fairs, in the United States and Canada,— al- 
ways receiving the First Pntmutn. 

The Horse Power, for strength, ease, durability, and eheapness 
of repair, is uncquaited. The driving wheel is six feet in diame- 
ter, driving two full pinions, each receiving tq^iitX power; 9 bevel 
wheels, driven by the full pinions, connect with two pinions, on 
the line shaft ; thus it will be seen, tliis Hone Power is double the 
strength of any single geared Power. It may be driven with from 
two to ten horses, aepending up<m the power required. 

The Machines have fully sustained all I claim for them; I there- 
fore solicit orders from those who would secure the best llireshing 
■Machine and Horse Power. 

Please address as above. JOHN A. PITTS- 

Rochester, May 1, 1860— 3t. 

Poaltnr Books* 

'pHE American Poulterer's Companion, by C. N. Bxmirr— price 
<el. 

The American Poultry Yard, by D. J. Bxown and SAVtrxL Al 
LXN— price $1. 

The American Fowl Breedv, by an AasoeiatioR of Pracuca* 
Breeden— price 95 oenu. 

For sale alihe office of THE CULTIVATOR. 
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I paid, SETH WHALEN. 
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10,000 Acres ol Loiit; Islnnd Lnnd for Sale, - 

I At LiAt Kaad SSUun, or Irvinpon. 

rpHE nndrraigiied iLBiul hu been for HTeril reari, luinged InDia 

*■ improremenlaiidciilliTalioa of Iba wild lai)di of Long Uaad. 
Tlie faei boina now fully esiablieheil, biynnd any donbl, ibaL Iba , 
land inlbauilAdlapTru of the Jdand, along Ihe boiden of ibe L. I. ) 

1,000, aianrylow price, and on l^r>ble°'lenni."Tli(> uatib 
iiearUie geographical eeuiro of Ike Iiloud, being abonlaqnidiRaal 
from Long Idaiid Round, and the Great SoMh Buy, lUielilaiHlbeiiil 
abml 13 milM wide ihera,) and U milei from New- York. 

There are many biably cullivaled flirw in Ihe inniecliaie vicinity, 
oil Ihe luinh uiid Hniib >idg of ihii land.— having been HUlad and 
cnluvauid mora Ihan 190 yeaia tl if well watered, being bounded 
on Ihe jionh by ilie Ihmona Ronkonkami I'ko — hu alto a large and 
i»Tar failing dream mnulng Ihrough ii. The lake utd ■ireau are 
full of &ib— perch in the lake, and iionl, in greet abuiiduKe (nd of 



nildand perfeclly healthy, lb 



right « 



. . deep, ani iiaiHcepiible of 

Ihe bigheil degrse of culliialion. The railToad paj«a Ihioufh thia 

and Nsw-ycrk marketi, wberalbehigbcH price incHb, canal wnyi 
bfl bad for ereiy arlicle that Iho farmer and gaideiwr can prodnco. 
To capiulieu, an eieellenl opportniiily a ben prucnled to obuun a 
larfo tract of valnable land nl a low price. pMuninf aU ihe adtan. 
lagee (or aetllemeiu o( a new eoantry, without an; of tbe fiivalioia,— 
but with all the jxirilcgca and comftiru of an i^ one. Apply id A. 
D. Aitm, Eea., Editor of the Aimrican Arriailiiiriti. 187 Water 
Sliael, Newborn, or lo E. F. PECft, 

aoo Suie Street, Brooklyn. I.. I 

[CT'I-ake Road ii an inponut and central depoi on ihi Railroad 
—Ihera are large bnildiugeandaaenletnent tbera. 

May I, IBW-31. 



Bur bank or Mon^ii Chier. 
THIS Horaa will eland Ihe preKnl icaaon at Uio auble of Iba 
*■ lUhecribETi in Warren, Kondaye and Thntaday-: al WaiD- 
Geld. ToeHJaya and WcduaadBya; and al lb* village in Rochaner, 

Thii horee vrai tired by the celehrated OM Woodbnry Moinn. 
afterward) huowu by the uame ol' Burbank Monan. Hii dam 

2 JonirMw™ H™. Ii 3™refore be It'en ih.i Mi hone 

J i 1- r..:-._-i jjofgan, and more Morgan blood than 
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G«o> Glenny'n New Farm & Gnrden Kewcpaiier, 
"THE COUNTRT aBNTIJJMAl?," 

ISpnbUihed in London, on Monday! in lime for pon, whb tbe laleal 
markelpriceiofConi,Meal, CaiUc, Secda, and Monoy,ind lallie 
very ben weekly Roview and Family Nevrapaper in England, aa 
well af Ihe admowlodgad higheil aaiboniy in ell malleia cooneciod 
with UonicnUnre. Prusc «>. Sd. pet iinarter in idianca. 
Addreai OEO. OLtSNY, 
March 1—31. <30 Blrand, Landoii. 



Trcen I Trees I I Trees 1 1 1 

>Sur«ry,Troy,N.Y^a 
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ycamloroT I.indcn, koraa Che.inm, Moimtain -*Ji, Evei 
tivel for Hedges China and Hardy R 
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I. T. GRANT & CO.>8 

PATENT FAN MILLS AyD CRADLES. ^Vt eonlintw id 
■^ inuiiilmctiueUicKeelebTHrcdMillauidCrailLu. 

Tli«T bave been iwardcd •ii lirM prtmimiu at Ihe Nev- 
rork Stits Fain, and al Ihc ureal AiurKan lulilnla lo New 
York, and acTeral CoDiilr Fain, alivayt ukiii[ Iha bit praniim 
•icr all other nilli. Tkc niaDuraciuren fed eoD&deni, ihereAne, 
ta ofering Ibeie nilli id the public, that ther are (he bm Id uie. 
Darinit lh« rear 1M7 ihe> were Iqlroiliieeil into Euglaod. br Mr. 

EogliA pueitj and fron a cominiinieuion or Mr. B.'t, publiAed 
in die "AaAaaetieu oT the N. Y. Slate Af. Socielr, Idi 1347, il 
will b* N(B thai IhCT were iriHl by Hnral \mitt rarmen. and 
kifhlTaJuniTed. One Ikmier. il ii lUled, ki aside an ilniiMI new 
wiDDoiHiic pucliiue. for which he pud fl8, (ttwi md UKd 
Oranl'i for eleaaing a crop oT 300 qn, {1,700 bixhelal of wheat. 



Oorrhiuaraeiteiiiiirelyiued andhiffalrai 
for cle«niD> rice. We arc permiltedla ma] 
tracta ftoDiletlen received from Hon. J, B t 
loUna:— " The fnu von hiiI lasiiDninier, [IS 
fnllj- naad to clean dinjr rice, aud wiDnow III 
Boor. Iiawwen averypaniaee." In relai 
(kna, ha wrila, (April £3, 'A.)—" Both tliii 
uatgWorkTe -^' '-'-- ' '--' 






laat, warknrT 
IB w*U worked ] 



aJlofelhar 



b)' a man, eteani the dirtjrriee pirfeet1>-. i 
in wiad.riui I ■I'er Died for Ihat porpoae." 



Out Cradlia h<Te takan the Grat praminma al Iwo New York 
■lala Faira. and are eoDiidered Ih* beat in Dae. 

He rreal eiicaaruenenl we have received from dealera and 
a«rJeiiUBriitB hai indocad H \o greailr enlargg ant buineu, and 
we hope br ctrici AKenllon, to merit a further patrona^. 

Ordera will be Ihankfull]' reteired, and reeein prompt (iien- 
tion. I. T. GRANT JE CO. 

Jiuiclion P. O , Rene. Co., 8 milee north of Tiaj 






Rii Walter 

WILL 'land the p-raent Kawii (for a limiii 
al i:ie HDble of tlie iDb^ritwr. onr-fiHit 
Uie Railroad Depot, in Eaii Hanford, Main Sueet. SIR WAL- 
TER H a Biie nnltlial Irollinn burn ! wai lix year* eld ian June ; 
la a beaotifBl dapple bay , ffteen hand* and ihree Inehe* in heishl; 
waiaballialba; anahrtlie beii judctt, it pronoDncFd iiie moat 
"vfia Mont in ihli pan of the eonnirr. Hii alack in the neigh- 



borliood of Wilbratai 



.rbarthi Euffliah i 
•Tied horK Sir W 






WnlUr oblalned lhajini|nintiiiii al the Hanford Co 
IBral Society, liil fall. He w«i pufchnKd and bio 
coDnty for irieeipreaapnrpoed of improving l!i« hrr 



Ight in 



a Buck imparled by J. A. Tatnlor, Eaq., wbich pramiae lobeof on- 

qDautity of wool. Piire from 91010 (IS. 
Al», > few etvc. ff Ike UDie bte«l. I'lico tlO to CSO. 
ThoiK who wuli to Beenie u selecuon from Ihh Uh of aheep, wiU 

They can be ahipned ID any pan of the United Sutei with perleci 
aefely. ALFRED H. AVERY. 

Odway. SanlOfa Co.. N. Y., May I— It.* 



(iilDlore*a PRlenl Bec-IIoane. 

HAVING porrhucd the light of luing and aelling the aboTc n 
Inable impnnenwm for aeveral of the counlici of Ihie Slate, th 
Bubacriber would inviie the uicniion of Fainen, Gaiulemeu o 
Leiiure, and Mechnuici la Ihe Hiljtect. 



ben into one body oc republic, tliuiuiiitiuKlheir nrenclb ugaiiaa a 
eacholh*- ' ' '■■ -" '" -■ ' '■— ""- 

Si" 



_ e. anbrdiiiga perfect protection a^ahul Ihe m.- 

of Ihe "bee molh." Ap Hrran^nieiit of bokea, loniblera and 
attached to ibe bivet, into which the beet will depoeil Ibeir 

without in any way injurinf or killing the bee*, or dirtuliiiif thoee 

-- -''- *-'-- into another, without tlie apHTiau being in any way 



CM. ^ The 






and making them a loiirce of inhnilt profit. 

iV^j.— individuHl riohi lo make for hit own iiae^ nod naing 
number of hi vei, includia; ■ receipt for the piepaialian. 810 ; anghl 



naingasy 



impily at 



Po« Olfice 1 



The Plow that Bpati tbe World. 

RICH'S PATENT IRON.BEJM PLOW. 
fills Flow hu become the unirenal rkvnrlie of Ihe terming com - 

firtt iiitforfuced in Northcru Newr-York, in wbich lime ii hu atliun- 
ed a popiilarily beyond ihol of eny other plow yet known- MeKr» 
John Rich & Co. manufaclured uid «<ld upwitda of one IhouK.nd 
or Ihete PiDwi Ion teaioii, in Ibe mDiilU of May, June, July, Au- 



drinofieam; 9d. they ire much eaiier held or guided; Jd. Uie ftiru 

and cotuuncmn of the mould.baanl it tuch Ihat meadow or nueky 
toil, will not adhere lo h andcloglt aiiitheeate whh oUwplewi. 
S. Theysre leu liable to gel out ofrapair, and much taiier repaired 
whenncfdodj 0- They pulveriieand workthe toil iBoatadminiUy; 
7. Ibe ihonneia of the beam bringing il near the team, which ia a 



drc*. Huei from a dinanea will bo pannre'l iii»l n'cil mken j 
ue of oil reMOoabte ternu. HENRY OLMlsTED. 

Bitt Hartford, Ct , lUy I. t!^SO~lt.> ' 



compcuuou with any Plow ever nltred lothe pubUc, 

" " BO8W0RTH, RICH k CO., '^ii.nteea, 
1, ISSO-li 33* 4 437 Rifer-SL, Troy. 
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ImproTed Short«hornfi— Bates' Stock. 

IN the August (1849) nain))er of Tlu CuUivator, i» an article by me 
on the Short-horns, which I imported last year for Mr. Sheafe, 
Col. Sherwood and myself. The January number contains strictures 
by S. P. Chapman, on so much of my article as relates to the bull, 
9a Duke of Canibridire. As Mr. Chapman does not understand my 
views, and therefore'mis-states and mis-construes them, it is neces- 
sary to answer him. He makc.t many assertions and Uikcs poaitions. 
which present questions and isiiues, so numerous, complicated and 
extensive, that, oi present-, I must leave them unnoticed. There is 
beside, yiMt now^ a strong propriety in not discussing these issues. As 
soon as this condition ends, 1 shall resumt ths subject^ and wiU fyUy 
soHSidsr them. In this notice, I propose merely to state my meaning 
in the paragraph, to a portion of winch Mr. Chapman objects, as he 
imderstands it, and refute one of his positions. To be clear, I must 
re-produce the passage entire. Speaking of the 9d Duke of Cam- 
bride, I said : 

" I have great pleasure in knowing that I have broaght to this 
•ountry so superior a bull from the herd of that eminent breeder, 
Mr. Bales. He is the only bull in America got by Mr. Bates' emek- 
prixs bull, Duke of Northumberland (1940,) the best bull Mr. Bates 
ever bred. Mr. Bates has but one more left got by the same bull ; 
and Dttko of Northumberland is now dead. Mr. Bates repeatedly 
XfM me that 9d Duke of Cambridge was more like his sire than any 
bull ever got by him. Breeders dfesiring the blood of Mr. Bates^ can 
DO where else in this country procure it with such high eharaetensties 
of styb, quality f symmetry and substanee.** 

Mr. Chapman quotes merely the last sentence and discusses it alone. 
The whole paragraph being connected, and the last sentence the con. 
elusion or deduction, and the whole havijig been the subject of re- 
mark, I will briefly sute ^i^iat it only means, and was meant only to 
mean. I mean by it, that I have brought to America a superior bull 
from the herd of Mr. Bates ; that this bull, 9d Duke of Cambridge, 
(0941.) is the only bull in America got by Mr. Bates' Duke of Nor- 
thumberiand, (1^0;) that Duke of Northumberland, (1940.) Mras Mr. 
Bales' " eraek prize " bull, and was the beet bull Mr. Bates ever bred; 
that Mr. Bates has but one more bull got by Duke of Northumber- 
land, (1040;) that the Duke of Northumberland, (1940.) is dead, and 
that Mr. Bates repeatedly told me that 3d Duke of Cambridge, (5941,) 
was more like his sire, (Duke of Northumberland,) than any bull 
ever got by him, (Duke of Northumberland.) In 1845, Duke of 
Northumberland died. In July, 1848, Mr. Bates owned but two bulls 

Sn by Duke of Northumberland, and these two were 2d Duke of 
xfeid and 9d Duke of Cambridge. I brought 3d Duke of Cam- 
bridge to America, and this left but one son orDuke of Northumber- 
land^ (1940,) at Mr. Bates', and Mr. Bates did not in his lifetime part 
with that son. I designed to place before breeders the fact, that there 
is in this dbuntry but one bull, the get of Mr. Bates' beet bull, and that 
if they wish the blood of Mr. Bates' they could no where else in 
America, than from Cambridge, get Mr. Bates* bloody through the 
particular channel of a resemUing and superior son of Mr. Bates' best 
Lull. Duke of Northumberland, (1940.) 

Tne last sentence of the paragraph which I have Quoted from my 
August article, is this : — ^" Breeders desiring the blooa of Mr. Bates, 
can no where else in this country procure it with such hi^h charac- 
teristics of style, quality, symmetry and substance." This sentence 
is the text ; its disproval tlie ofagect of Mr. Chajffnan's whole article. 
Never was an unfortmiaie sentence so misconstrued. In an article 
printed In Canada, it is made the basis on which to charge me with 
having asserted. " that from Mr. Sherwood, [through 3d Duke of 
Cambridge,] ana from him alone, the Duchess blood can be procur- 
ed " [in this country.] In letters addressed to others, and by the re- 
ceivers shown to me, this sentence is made to meaii, " that the 3d 
Duke of Cambridge possesses more of Mr. Bates' Dutchess blood 
than any other bull in America," and I am charged by its use with 
so saying, and designing so to say. Mr. Chapman makes it mean 
Uie same thing, but does so by way of in/erenee^ or deduction. His 
words are : — "^ No one will deny, Uiai if any one animal from a herd 
possesses the power of imparting to his produce ' higher characteris- 
tics of style, quality, symmetry and substance,* than any other ani- 
mal ftt>m the same herd, he must possess more of the choice blood of 
that particular herd. To question this, is at once doubting the effica- 
cy of blood animals." That is, my position, if it be true, must be 
true, because 3d Duke of Cambridge has more of Mr. Bates' choice 
blood than any other bull in America. This is the meaning which, 
by deduction Mr. Chapman places on my words. Having done this, 
be proceeds to prove, by quoting Mr. Bates' opinions, in his own 
words, from public printed letters, that the choice blood of his herd, 
in Mr. Bates' opinion^ is the Duchess blood. No one ever doubtea 
thai this was his opuuon, who either knew Mr. Bates or had read his 
printed or private letters. I know such was his opinion. Mr. Chap- 
man then gives from the 4th vol. of the Herd Book the pedigrees of 
3d Duke m Cambridge, and Mr. Vail's Duke of Wellington, and by 
these pedirrees shows that Cambridge has by his sire OfU cross of 
Duchess blood, and that Wellington nas two by his sire and the sire 
of his dam. Tlie precise quantity which Mr. Chapman gives lo each 
is i, i. e. 3-8, of Duchess blood, to Cambridge, and 3-8 to welHngtou : 
aiid therefore he conclodes, that Wellington must be a beUer bull 
than Cambridge. Logical conclusion ! Now all this shows a total 
want of knoMdedge of breeding and of pedigreea in i^neral ; and in 
in special of the particular pedineea wnich Mr. C. gives of the ani- 
mals under his consideration. But to explain this as to tAs pedigrees^ 
would require loe micefc spaee now, and I pass it. 

If Mr. Chapman be correct, then it would be true that a bull got 
by one of Mr. Bates' Dutchess bulls, dam by a Dutchess bull, ^rand- 
dam, a poor roadside tack, would be a better getter— would impart 
more ' high characteriaiics of style, quality, symmetry and sub- 
»t?nce ' — man a bull got by a Duchess bull, out or a pure, full bred, 
stylisii, shorl}tt>rn cow, of another approved tribe. Such iui absurdi- 
ty no one, I think, would maintain, save Mr. C. tuiAthou who helped 
biiu to produce hi^ article. 



On Mr. Chapman's rule, if sires have each the same amount of 
Duchess blood, they would possess and impart eoual *' style, quality, 
symmetry ana substance.'' Yet no t\vo full brothers were ever 
equally good animals and equally good getters. Duke of Northum- 
beriand, [1940,] and ad Duke of Northumberland, [3640,] were AiU 
brothers. The first was superior as an individual, and very superior 
as a getter. The last was far inferior to his broilier as an individual : 
tar inAsrior as a getter. The 3d and 4th Dukes of Northumberland 
were full brothers and twins. Tlie 3d Duke Mr. Bates never used ; 
he was (hr inferior, bolli as an individual and as a getter, to tlie 4th 
Duke. The 3d ana 4th Dukes had more Duchess blood than their 
half-brother Duke of Northumberland, (1040,) and were far, veryfar, 
inferior to the Duke of Northumberland, as individuals and as get- 
ters. Mr. Vail's Duke of Wellington, (3654,) has more Duchesa 
blood thairhis half brother Locomotive, (4242.) and yet Locomotive 
was a far beti"r animal and better getter than Wellington. Mr. Har- 
vey's bull, (6(-33,) son of Locomotive, a distinguished winner even 
in Great Briiaui, is vastly superior to any thinf ever got by Welling- 
ton. Duke of Cleveland, (1937,) the sire of the danl of Mr. VaiTs 
Duke of Wellington, (3654,) was a Duchess bull, and was so uiferi* 
or, that Mr. Bates says of him, " this bull never exceeded in weight 
forty stones of fourteen pounds per stone, when above three yeara 
oM ;" that is, 560 pounds, dead weight; not half the proper weight 
of a merely Jair animal or that age. (See the London New Farmer's 
JonmaL Aug. 8, 1842.) Duke of Northumberland, (1940,) at the soma 
age, weighed, live weight, S520 lbs. Sink one-third live weight, and 
his dead weight would be lOSO pounds ; just three titnes the wejght 
of Duke of Cleveland. Could any thing be more despicable than the 
Duke of Cleveland, (1937)? Yet, he had more Duchess blood than 
Duke of Northumberland, (1940,) by one-half. 

The second best bulL as an animal, ever bred by Mr. Bates, in hi* 
opinion, was the Srst Duke of Cambridge, (3638,) a full brother of 
3d Duke of Cambridge, and wiimer of the head prize in his class al 
the show of the Royal Agrienltaral Society of England, in 1840— an 
animal for which he was oflbred more money than for any other, ex- 
cept Duke of Northumberiand, (1940.) And yet 1st Duke of Caia. 
bridge had only one-fourth as much Duchess blood as Duke of Cleve- 
land; (1937.) 1st Duke of Cambridge was reAised to Eazl Spencer 
by Mr. Bates, at a very large price, and when sold to go to Austra- 
lia, Mr. Bates said of him, *' He is too good a bull to remain in Eng- 
land, out of my own herd." And so he was exported at twenty-one 
months old. Mr. Bates' Duchess bull, Short-tail, (2631,) the sire of 
Mr. Vail's Duke of Wellington, had more Duchess blood than BeU 
veJere, (1706,) for Belvedere had none; and yet Short-tail was an 
inferior animal, deficient in every point, except his briaket and hit 
handling, and was at best only a moderate geuer ; while Belvedere, 
(1706,) was magnificent as an animal, and tho best getter that ICr. 
Bales ever useci, and was the sire of the best animals he ever bred 
Mr. Renick, the agent of the Ohio Cattle Company, who went tf 
England to purchase for them, said of Belvedere, that " he was ths 
best and finest bull he ever saw in England or America." The besl 
cow which I saw in Mr. Bates' herd was a Ducheai, and was not got 
by a Duchess bull; but was by Belvederev(lSOO.) The poorest of 
the whole herd was a Duchess, and was got by a Duchess Dull. An 
other Duchess cow, got by a Duchess bull, was a very superiot 
cow. The two last were equal in Duchess blood ; oud yet, their oro 
duce were like themselvee—from the superior one, superior, from 
the inferior one, inferior. 

Oxford premmm cow, the dam of Mr. Vail's imported Duke of 
Wellington, (3654,) was got by Duke of Cleveland, (1037.) Her 
half-sister, Oxford 9d, was got by Short-tail, (2621.) Shorutail and 
Duke of Cleveland had the sanu precise amount of Duchess blood, and 
of course Oxford premium cow and her half-sister Oxford, 9d, had 
also the same precise amount of Duchess blood. Yet Mr. Bates ne- 
ver kept on his place any thing out of Oxford premium cow, which 
he could sell ; never used a bull out of Oxford premium cow, fpr any 
purpose, even to get steers. Vet he never sold an animal out of Ox- 
fold 2d. at all— and in a letter to Mr. Vail, printed in the American 
Agriculturist, he says he would not sell he. produce, of which he then 
had four, for five hundred guineas [f2,500] each ; nor, uideed, would 
he sell them at any price. The full brother and the sons of OxfonL 
2d he used to his whole herd, except herself and her daughters. Ana 
Mr. Bates was right ; for Oxford dd, and all her produce, are vastly 
superior lo Oxfora premium cow and her produce. 

Mr. Vail commissioned me, when in England, to select from Mr. 
Bates' herd a young bull. I could not cet for him such a one as I 
approved, at a s«t(«ng price ; and I didf not, therefore, execate the 
commission. Mr. B^tes offered me, for Mr. Vail, a bull calf, by 9d 
Beveriy. (5963,)— (a good Dache«s bull)— dam Oxford, 4th, by 
Duke ot Northumberland, (^1040.) grand-dam, Oxford premium eow: 
but a regard for Mr. Vail's interest made me reftise the odb-, though 
the price suited. I saw the calf ^s dam; I saw Mr. Bates' opinion, 
as shown by his practice, and acting accordingly, re/bsed the calf. 

I have cited these peculiar examples, to show by animals having 
Duchess blood, the utter absurdity of Mr. Chapman's notions of 
breeding. I have compared animals to show his errors, and he set 
me the example. I have coijjined myself, in my eomparisonf, to the 
blood that he selects for his comparisons, and have, like Mr. (;.. quo- 
ted Mr. Bates' optnions, as printed, and nis practical ones, as shown 
by his breeding. 

Having refuted the positions of Mr. Chi^man, shown him in srror. 
and proved that my position may be true, and not in consequence oi 
the reasons he assigns, let me state vrhnl my words so often quoted, 
do mean, and what they only eon be made to mean, by any construe 
tion of tne sentence. I mean, akid only mean that 3a Diike of Cara> 
bridge will imparl Mr. Bates' blood, in some degree, more or less ; 
that in himself he is the bull having the most " style, quality, sym- 
metry and substance," of all the bulls that have ever come to Ame- 
rica/rom Mr. Bates' herd ; that he will gel produce with more ''Style, 
quahiy, symmetry, and substance," than any bull from Mr. Bates' 
herd in America. Now I mean this, and nothing more ; and iwt that 
he had or would impart more Dueheu blood. 
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Mr. Chapman does not pretend to deny rar potitionfl, when eon- 
fltmed as I have here Kt them forth- JET* tnakeM another issue. I ad- 
nit that Mr. Vail's Wellington has more iXichew blood than Cam- 
hridre. I nerer thought he had not ; never said he had not ; and ne- 
ver wrote or noke a sentence that would in any manner, directly or 
indirectly, uidicate soch a thing ; and but from misconception or de- 
f^^xit I never would have been charged, directly or by deduction, 
M h the assertion, that '^^frora Mr, Sherwood, and /rom him aloMj 
r . Dnekess blood can be procnred," nor with the assertion, direct or 
I- > .jeqnential, *' that Cambridge has more Duchess blood than any 
i«uil of Mr. Bates' breedmg in America." 

Mr. Chapman institutes a comparison between Mr. Vail's animals 
and Cambridge, in point of Duchess blood, giving pedi^ees. I could 
investigate tliese pedigree, and *na hereafter. He wisely makes no 
comparison between those animals in their physical character. I 
could, but will not now, though I will hereafter. I will merely say. 
that excellence in the physical animal consists of " style, quality and 
substance," and excellence in blood consists in having good blood, 
unmixed with bad blood ; and as like berets like, it is necessary that 
animals should have their descent^ not only from pure blood, but from 
animals tpho toert eharaeterised by physieal exeeOene: I know Mr. 
Bate's herd, and certainly am not to be instructed in the excellence 
of Mr. Bates' Duchess tribe, by those who have never seen a smgle 
animal of it. Mr. Chapman has stated matters to which I now make 
no allusion, but I beg to assure him that I will return to them here- 
after, when it will be more proper to discuss them than now, and 
when I shall not be charged, as I have been, with views and purpo- 
ses which I have never entertained. A. STEVENS. 

May 1, 1850— It 

Sir Charles. 

THIS fine young horse, owned by Titcomb k. Waldbor, of Wa- 
terftnd, N. Y., will be kept this season by Phxup R. Abootsim- 
•BR, one mile from Johnstown, Fulton county, N. Y. He was got 
by Moris's Grey, dam a Messenger mare. 
May i, lt»fr-^. : 

The Thorouffh-bred Imported Horse Ijeopard, 

BRED by the Duke of Bedford^ is pronounced by the best judges 
in Canada and the States, as being superior to any blood horse 
ever imported from England. This horse wiU stand for mares at J 
LAPHAM'S. For pedigree, Ac, Ac, see English Stud book, and 
the Racing Calendar for 1840— also, advertisement in The CuUivator 
for 18M. 
Terms $7 aerrice, $10 season, S15 insurance. 
Pern, Clinton Co., May 1, 1986— >t. O. K. LAPHAM k, CO. 

The Old Gifford Morgan 9 . 

'PHE highest blooded Morgan Stallion now remaining, will 

-^ stand the coming season at the stable of Benjamin Gates, In 

Walpole, N. H. Terms 105. 95 of which to be paid at the time of 

service, and the remaining f90 if the mare prove in A>al. 

Pasturage Airuished on reasonable terms. A. ARNOLD, 

Walpole, May 1— 5t.* Agent for the Proprietors. 

The Morgan Stallion 

r3.IFFORD MORGAN. JR., wiU be four yeaia old Mav 99, 1850. 
^^ Was sired bj GiAbnl Morgan, G. aire, Woodbury Moraan, G. 
G. sire, Justin Morgan. His dam was sired by Sherman Morgan, 
and he by Justin Morgan. The G. dam of GilTord ix.^ was sirecT by 
Justin Morgan. 

This oombinee in OiflTord Morgaiu Jr., more of the Morgan blood 
itan is postssseri by nay ether BtaUum in this Sute. In color, size, 
form, and aelion >*• t*\tm»lw raMmbles his sire. He will l>e kept on 
my farm at SK E MARKS. 

Fairmoutit, Onondaga i;o., Aptu 15, 1830.- It.^ 

JMorgan Horse General Gifford. 

THIS justly celeraled horse will stand the coming season at Lodi 
Village, Seneca County, N. Y. He was got bv Old Giflbrd Mor- 
gan, out of a pure Morgan mare. In his size, color, form and ac- 
uon, he closely resembles his distinguished sire, and is one of the ve- 
ry best specimetts of this invaluable race of horses. 

Terms of iiunrance. S19. 

Good pasture provided at the tisual rates, aiid all nocessary atten- 
tion given 10 mares Arom a distance. 

Accidents and -escapes at the risk of the owners. 

May 1, 1850~i3t. CHARLE8 W. INGER80LL. 

Morwe's Grey* 

'T^HIS celebrated horse win stand the ensuing season at the stable 
-^ of Jambs Ricb, in Spiegletown, three mile» north of the viUaee 
of Lansingburgh He is a beauiifiil dapple jgrejr. 15] hands high, 
strongly and finely proportioned ; has trotted his mile in two minutes 
and fi\y seconds ; is a square trotter, and combine-s first-rate trotting 
qualities, and ^eat powers of endurance, with unsurpassed gentle- 
nejs and docility. Hii colts are justly celebrated for speed, bottom 
and ffood temper, are eagerly sought after in the market, and com- 
mand prices varying fVom $150 to S500. 

The very high reputation of his stock as road homes, and the ex- 
traordinary prices tncy command, render him by far the most profit- 
al 4e horse to breed from of any in the country. 

Gentlemen sending mares from a distance, may rest assured that 
thev will have such attendance and keeping as the owners desire, 
ana upon the most reasonable terms. The horse will be under the 
charge of his former owner, Mr. Calvin Mobsb. 

Terms, SIO. Insurance to be agreed upon. 

Communications addressed I. T. GRANT, P. M., JiittCtio&, Rens- 
selaer county, will receive prompt attention. 

Mar 1. 1650— St. 



The Hell known Hunter and 

QTEBPLE CHASE HORSE, WAXY PC»>E.— This celebnied 

^ imported horse Mrill stand for mures the ensuing season, at the 
stable of the subscriber. 9^ miles west of the village of Fonda. The 
season will close Juiy 4th. 

Terme-^Vd the season. Insurance by agreement. 

Pedigree.— 0\^ Waxy, the sire of WAXY POPE, was by Sir F. 
Pool's Waxt ,' his dam Prunella, (also, the dam of Penelope, Par»> 
sol, Podargus, Pioneer, Pawn, Pope Goan, Picqnet and Prudence, 
the best of their day at New-Market,) by Highflyer ; great dam 
Promise by Juap, Julia by Blank : great dam by Partner — Sir P. 
Pool's Waxy was by Poi.8-o'S: the best bred son of Eclipse, his dam 
Marin bv King Herod, grand dam Jisette by Juap; Swordnnan, tba 
sire of the dam of Waxy Pope, was by the Duke of Grafton's Prise 
Fighter, his dam Czara by Eclips«'— (here can be no more fashiona- 
ble or better combination of blood than this. 

A colt of bis get took the first premium on three-year-okis at tha 
State Fair at Saratoga, and three of his stock took premiums at Sy- 
racose. 

All mares parted with before foaling time, will be held as aaaiOB 
mares, and cnarged accordingly. 

All accidents and escapes at me risk of the owners. 

Fonda, May 1, 1850— It.* JOHN J. B08HART. 

JMoriran Horse Black-Hawk. 

fpHIS well-known stallion will stand for the present seajM>n at the 
*- stable of the subscribers ; terms. SSO the season. Thesuperioni 
ty of this horse as a stock-jgetter, is l>ecoming more and more highly 
estimated, as his prc^eny increase, and their powers as fast trotters 
and durable roadsters are demonstrated. For particulars, see larfe 
bdls. • D. A D. E. HILL. 

Bridport, Vi., April 1.— 3t. 

The Imported Thorongh-bred Horse 

pONSTERNATION, will stand for mares the coming season, at 
^ the farm of the subscriber, near the city of >Syracnse. 

Tbbms.— Five dollars in advance, and five dollars additional if the 
mare is got in foal. Mares left with the subscriber during the season, 
or until he consents that they shall return, will be insured for $10. 
Pasture 3 shillings per week. No mare taken except at the risk of 
the owner. J. B. BURNET. 

April 1, 1650.— St. 
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Mor$;an Hunter nnd Morgan Chief. 

ORGAN HUNTER wiU stand the coming season, at the stable 
- of S. A. G11.BXBT, East Hamilton. Terms $10 lo insure. This 
fine horse is seven yean old ; was bred in Sprinafiekl, Vt.;agot by 
Giflbrd Morgan; dam by the same horse. For ngaxv and dasorip- 
tion, see The Cultivate for 1849, page 316. 

MORGAN CHIEF, wiU be three years old on the 18th of Jane 
next. He is a very superior colt ; wss got by Giflbrd Morgan, dam 
bv Greeu Mountain Morgwi. See The Cultivator for 1849, page 07. 
He will be kept for a few mares only, at tlic stable of H. R. Acklxt, 
East Hamilton. Terms $10 to insure. ACKLEY & GILBERT. 

East Hamilton, Madison county, N Y., April 1, 1850.— 9t. 
—.— — -^ 

The Moi^an Horse 

AJOR GIFFORD, will stand the ensuing season on Mondayt, 
■ Tuesdays and \Vedneada\'s, at the stable of E. W. Shetdoo, in 
Sennett. On Thursdays and ^Yidays, at the stable of S. B. Rowe, is 
Camillns, and on Saturdays, at the stable of John C. Munro, in Bel- 
lisle 

Major Giflbrd is seven years old this spring, his color a beanti/U 
chestnut— was sired by the Giflbrd Morgan, bis dam a pure Morgan. 
Breeders of good horses are invited to call and see him 

Tbbms.— Ten doUars to insure Pasturage Aimished. Accideats 
and escapes at risk of owners. ^'ASON k. CO. 

April 1, 1850.— 3t.* 

Wire lor Fencea. 

JRON WIRE FOR FENCING, constantly for sale at New-York 



M^ 



prices. 
Aprill, 1850 -Ot. 



2. HOSMER, 
110 Milk St., Boston 



JBmery's Seed and Corn Planter, 

For Hand or Hone Power. 

nPHIS is ac 
*• knowledged 
the best ma- 
chine for the 
pttrpose,now in 
use. They have 
been in use four 
years, and the 
demand con- 
stantly increas- 
ing. The first 
premiums of 
the N.Y. State 

Ag. Society, the MasaaehnseUs Charitable Anociationu the Ameri- 
can Institute, and at every county society where it has oeen exhibit- 
ed, have been awarded iu . 

It is equally well adapted for all small seeds in drills, or Com, 
Beans, Peas, &c., in either hUls or drills, any quantity and distance 
apart, &c., &c. 

It is driven by a gear motion without bands, which Insures a con- 
stant and tmiform action. Price $14. For sale at the 
Albany Agricultural Warehouse, 

Nos. 309 k 371 Broadway. 

Anril 1. 1860. H. L. EMERY. 
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IU8T PUBLISHED, 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTVRIST, 

BY J. J. THOMAS, 
riONTjUmNO dinctioni fbr the Pnptintioii Bud Culrara oT 
'-' FiuiiTre«,mflnNnT»erT, Oreli«d,«iflGBni8n, withDemrip. 
tidni at Hio principal Ani«ricui ud Toteiga Vaiielin colIiTiled m 
Ihe United StilH. WiUi 300 sccunM UluinuDna. Ons tdIudu •>( 
ovor^MpKgM, 13 mo Price tl. 

A cheeper, bul equiUT •alusblebook with Downmc'i wu mut- 
ed br kbs nvM meae. JuiiachawortbuMr.Tbomu fivea IN 
We couidei ii u iDieluitjle uddilioD la out efrieuUnnl libnhee. 
Wool Gimoff. 

We predial foril immmpidi^; il ehanM be in (|m hudi ef 
tntf tnU giowet, eod eipeciel])' e*ery duihitduui. ii i> « nrj 
i^u book lor lie price.— 0*w Ci>Jii«u«>. 

b 11 n moil teluiUe wark to ell eaiteiqcd m the cullure oi fnul 
kwe^mii* AnU. 

Il ii a book of ftesl nine.— (7«uj« farmir. 

Among ell Um wriun en fioiti, we do dm kneir of eui who k 
lb. nomK' eopeiior, if hie eqniJ, in eaiid«iBiig imponul muier. 
H*fM*tl(faluib*pilkerthe thii^— be (iree ran ihel iriush yon 
wtflakaowUence; nriDpedof ■UuuTeetulkend twwUe. No 
man hai e keenei eye As Ibe bed weft of dojug iMnge. HFUse we 
■Iwifi look into hie wriliocl with the emiruica thai we iheU £nd 

to eicapiioD. liimfvB. Thireii 
. freeh eg^^— ell pud, and pecked 



lOuUaued « 
menr f"^ m ienguece u oseg Mo 

For ia>»m New- York, br H. R. NEWMAN A CO.. end C. 1 
.. BAXTON, BoMon, B. B. HUSSEY * CO. Philadolpfcin, TH( 
MAS, COWPERTHWAITE * CO. 

>■* Copisi m neper omen eul bv mell rre< ol eiBcuH on r 

oeipi oT •iTpni ivtf Hmi la XiERBY, HIU^ k CO. 

ABbntn, A[eTj 1, law.— 3t. _^ 



BENNETT'S AMERICAN POULTBT BOOK. 

Tho PoQiiry Book 

.iiid Fovl Brttdtr*' OnHt. 

DBIN8 ■ TreWiM on the Breediuf, KuiiDg, end Oaoenl Hen. 
ftmiBlot DOMSSTIC fVITlS, widi DumeroDeoriiiiuilde- 
■cr^ona, end Ponnili mm Lilb. By Joini O. Bihiitt, M. D. 
Thii work wiU be Connd •» eonlain ■ pfux enioiuii af originel 
pndllfial and neeAili in regard In Fowl 



receotlT impaned. 



vl Foreign Fowla, eome Jbrtr or 



llhal'^'w 



nit Fmcb, than engr wtek 

[luJin bindmg, 70 ole-; \a Peper cohere, 50 cte. 
FHILLl^, HAUPSON k CO., Pabliehere, 

[10 Wwhingtoa St., B«toi 



New Patent Cbnni. 



ouererank 



Patent Rail Road Hone Power, 

Jnd Ovirihot Thrtthing Mackinit and Stparatori, 
"KO Threihing Miehinery ever tnvsnted hei Del with id npid an 

"-nr Toan lince, end lOBihea ednzeq Kite weie mede end trM 
n ihie Stele, where lut eeaeon, upweidi of liuee hundred sella 
nlads and eold, beeide many Id Femuylvenia end the WevtcrB 

din^ the emproyiQejit of the ordiDBry lever poweis and ihreeh- 
«Ti, are requealed lo examine our lernu. deecnpuone, machine*, A o. 
before pnrohaeiii^, or itgaia erhp^oyinf the iigt mechtna- 
For runher particulan, lee Cfilalo^e oC Alheiiy AorLculioral 

Wetehaoea and Seed Slore, AinimllnrBl Punrn. nmt Nrnnru or 

AfrkiiJliinl Socieliee, Ac, 
A[»ill, IBM. No.. 



9M A yn. Broedwe 



AgricBltoral Warebotue, 

1»3 FrmiBe 
^HE nbeeribar, niniihctartr 
^ <n«u>, oflit* An lale one of I 
' Blaiee. Amani w 
win nraided Ae 
1S4T, and of the ' 






-wiHir KAi, PsrOHi OriM 

t>, SwtSnHn^ WimOamirt, 

'» oTiba beennuUiiTand loU 

JOHN MOORE, 



EPI.ANT, No. 30 Cedar Bireel, New.York, Afani Ibr Uw F 
' ptielar, Air making and laUing Iba " Warran " Impnted T 

end Font Hoik Pawere end Threahera. Alas, "Triniblee." 



ariha"War 
o do Four 

Piuaef iha "TtlnUe" TwaHon 



.. Fowvr and ThKaber, tn.. 

do do datllO • 

I Pomi, (widiont nnahar,) MV 
k) do do iu 



Ilieaa loiui Inpninrf Threahen and Fowvi gii* uniranal ■ 
.^etion, and are dnmedfrinperioc to any albera known heield 
for any ibiflc like Iheir coaL 

Cai£ Orders fiJIolproinMlr. 

N. B. FimciiAsma t covurssios iasscr. 

The undenlgneil alao eoniinnee thr ' — ■ '■'•— '— ■" » 



Fntlt Tt««s, Scionn, and Strawberrr Vlnei. 

rpHE sDbKiriber, genera] jgeni roi Euwuiau A Buai 

iltea, or Cot Shruhhery ei 

Le wiHiJd adriee wilhoal • „.. 

STRAWBEBRIES.— He » aleoagenl Ibc H, O.Wum, Ih 
he eele of Strawberry Vinea, which can be nicely pecked Id moa 
ind aeiil OTer lbs Contuwnl wiih aafely, by uprea in otharwisi 



. cf lbs 
enmtclmm wiihoul 
feariflff any of Iheii 
oUmSoih, the iroi 
m IB dimnaed wilh 
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ar bclbn oAred. For runher Hnianlan, sea CatBlogo* ct Albany 
AfricullnnJ WarehooM, or Fet™ry No. of CnWoalrir. 

Tii« Sil>*> Medal of Iha American InetilBIa was awcrdad Ihie 
ehntn, u lbs best of e larga laiieiy utaibiied bI their Fair m Ocio- 



« of the N. Y. Xinle Kn. Society. 

"' rk Slats Agrieulioral Booiety, 
_ _ _ icSe, for sals "i theodice at 
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noreye cwiuiig, 
Larre Early Seajiel. 
Ite fiarr'e New Pine, Is one or 1 
ludeon fcr a merkel fniil ii No. 1, en 
'oei paid Bppheanls with funds encli 
OB. He rafen to Mr. Tucker, pablir 
Printed Ceinlogiiea ftirniihed rres Ic 
Priao of Slrawbeny Vinaa, M eeul 

Rochester, April I, IMO— «. 
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Poadrelte. 

THE LOW MANUFACTUH1N8 CO. 

'^ proTsd Paodretw, for lale at their u 
bbla. ta, and tlSO per bbl. for any quenli 
free of eipeDse on hoard of vessoJ in No^ 
where Teseeli drawing B ftel weler can c 
cenia par buhel. 

Tho eipenao per acre in numuriog a 
amoont to about m, Gelculalina 9S cent^i'^i »ln. -i^^i.,, -.*' .>- 
Ibe neeeasary labor included. On land pieTlaudy manured, or on 
good award land, ooe fill 10 the Mil I* suBcisnt— on poor fTolnd, » 
good amp eanb* raised by one gin atfianllng, and ausatUieree- 
EoeHig. The eoai of lbs labor dons Id aanDnng Mm tn Iha hill 
wilhbem yard manure, will anount to mora than Ihs Int ooi o. 
ihePandreue, with fMgfai and all oha^es added; and tbsaOiKtaor 
Poodrette are ouicker, more Tigoroui, and iha cm nachaa maniri- 
IT earlier. A fair Iriil, Aewnur tmaa,9 reipect^DUy solKiied. 

--'-■--- — ■^■"ione rbr use, cenillcetes IVoni si»na 

United Staiee, and mnch Telusbla 

1 any one epplying (ftHpaid if by 

icnraiso CoKTjJII, OS Dey street. 

Fob. 1— In*. 
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AgricQltnral Implements. 

SEED SOWERS of the moat approved kinds, suitable for aawing 
large and small seeds. One will do the work easily of several 
men. 

CORN PLANTERS.— These drop Com, Beans, Ac., any requv- 
ed distance from two to six feet apart. A boy and horse with one 
of these machines, will do the work of six persons. 

CULTIVATORS-K>f at least a dosen of the most approved pat- 
terns, two of which are entirely new. They stir the earth equal to 
the best plows, and cut up the weeds and leave it in the finest condi- 
tion for the growth of the crop. 

PLOWS.— A great variety of the best kinds of Plows for weeding 
and hilling Potatoes, Corn, and other crMc. Also, large Sward and 
Stubble, SubeoU, Side-hill, Double Mould-Board, SeU-Sliarpeniug, 
and other Plows. A. B. ALLEN k, CO., 

May 1, 1850— It. 189 A 191 Water St, New- York. 

American Botanic Garden and Nnrsery^ 

WaUrloOj Setuai Co.^ N. T. 

MATIVE TRESS, SHRUBS AND PLANTS, by the 100 or 1000 
-^^ collected to order. 

Exotic and Native Friht ahd Ornam xntal Trsks, Shrubs and 
Plahts, cultivated ajui for sale, wholesale and retail. 

Trees and plants packed for safe transportatiou to any part of the 
ITniied States, Canada, Europe, dec. WM. S. DELL. 

May 1— It. 

Horse Powers and Threshers. 



"P AILWAY or Endless Chain^ Taplin's Circular and Cast Iron 
'''*' Sweep Powers, of various sizes. 

Threshert—Boih Over a^ Underdiot, with or without Separators 
or Sbakets. The Overshot Thresher is of a superior kind. 

WOOD-SAWING MACHINE— To ffo by Ho «e Power, to saw 
fire-wood. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 

Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 

May 1— It 189 & 191 Water St., New-York. 
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Webster's Dictionary^ Fnabridt^ed. 

is an invaluable work.— DanMl WebsUr. '' Most useAil Dic- 
tionary extant. "-^H^ary Clay. ^' Best specimen of the printing 
art ever produced in this comitry " — L&ranan of Congress. " I find 
it an invaluable vad* meeum.** — Washington Irving. "Every 
scholar knows its value."— ITm. H. Preseott. '^ Surpasses anythijig 
that has been done for the English *aug^uage." — Geo. Banirqft. "The 
copious list of Geographical names, iS iuelf WORTH THE COST 
OF THE WHOLE WORK.^^Srhool Committee of Framingham.** 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, SprirtgJUld, J)£u«., and for sale 
by Booksellers generally. May 1. — It. 

Colman's Enropean Agricaltnre. 

■EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, from personal observation, by 
*^ Hxxrt Colman of MassachoKils. Two large octavo vols.— 
price, neatly bound, the same as published in Not., SS. For sale 
Sit the oflke of THE CULTIVATOR. 



CoBstantlT on Hand and for Sale 

At the Albany Agricultural WarthouMe^ 

pLOWS. The Albany, Peekskiil, Worcester. Boston, Cast aikl 
-^ Wrought Iron Beam Plows of all sizes and the most approved 
patterns and makers. All warranted to work to the satisfaction of 
purchasers, for the purposes they are designed, and to be of th« 
best materials and workmanship. 

GUANO. Peruvian, African and Patagonian Guano, by the ton 
or sack. 

FENCE WIRE. All sixes and qualities, suitable for fences, 
for sale low. 

SEED CORN. Dutton, Eigfat-Rowed, White Flint. Sweet, 
Early and I^te, Tuscarora, Darling's and Canada rarieties, ia 
large or small quantities. 

GARDEN SEEDS. All varieties, new and genuine, by the pa- 
per, or in quantities for gardeners and dealers. 

CULTIVATORS, and Double Mould Board Plows, of Tarioqa 
fixes, for cultivating and hilling Com, Potatoes, he. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse oj^ 

*H. L. EMERY, 

May 1,1850. 389 A 371 Broadway, Albany, N Y. 

PeroTian Gnano, Bone Dnst, Plaster, Fondrette« 

'pHREE hundred tons best Peruvian Guano, in lots to suit paich»> 

One thousand barrels Bone dust, both sawings and ground. 
Five Hundred barrels Poudrette. 

Two Hundred Tons Plaster of Paris, ground fine and in barrels. 
Agricultural Warehouse aiid Seed Store, 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 
May 1— It. ISO & 191 Water Street, New- York. 




Agricultural War^houNe and Seed Store* 

No. 197 Wattrstrm^ (nmr FmUoh,) New- York. 

'pHE subecriberi would respectfully 
-^ in V ite the attention of planters and 
dealers in Agricultural and Harticnl- 
tnral Implements, Gaiaen and Field 
Seeds, ftc, ftc, to their large and va- 
, . ..... '*•** assortment of Garaen and Fidd 

tools. *c., whjch they are selling at the very lowest rates that they 
can be procured in the United States. Persons living at a distanea 
can obtain an *' illustrated " Catalcwne, containing a lut of prices, on 
applicauon by letter,-post-paid . Tliose orderihir ^oro us may depend 
upon their orders being promptly filled. ^^ 

May 1, 1850->tf. JOHN MAYHER ft CO^ 

The Ameriean Live Stock Insurance Company, 

As f taamnss, Ind. 
rjHARTER unlimited. Granted January 2, 1850, JE^Craital 
y S50,000!.^:q For the Insurance of HORSES^ MULES, 
PRIZE BULLS, SHEEP AND CATTLE, of ertrr demitinkS, 
against the combbied risks of Fire, Water. Accidents and ~ 

I^KMses paid in 30 days aAer proof of death. 

Dtrcr/oTJ.-Joseph G. Bowman, Hiram Decker, M. D., »«» 
Mas», George D Hny. John Wise, Alvui W. Tracy, Hon. Abner T 
ElliSj Abm. Smith, IIoil Thomas Bishop. Joseph G. Bowman. 
President. B. .*<. Whitney, Seeretary. Wm. Burtch, T^easterer. 

[C7* Agents solicited for all parts of the Union. May ' ' 
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JlJninborottffh'ji Celebrated Gmin Fans 



AXS,**!^;"J^'^*'^'r^'-^'VE PREMIUMS and FOUR SIL- 
VfcR MEDAL.S— taking the premium at every exhibition. 
Among ihcm the Delaware and Maryland State fairs, the Franklia 
Insliiute of Philadelphia, (silver medal,) and aU the leadimr societiea 
in Pennsylvania. New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

Fifi y -seven hundred have been sold within a few years. They are 
universally pronounced by those who have used them, to clean ftst- 
er ajid better, and with less power, than aiiy oUier fan ever tried. 

h armors who want the best article going, should get one. " 
. r?^«*^« ^y •'?**" ^"*^*^"ff^l''"»caster, Pa.; D. Londreth, Phi- 
hadelphia; Bamborough & Co., Trenton, N. J.; Bamborouirh k, Co.. 
Delaware City, Del.; John J. Hcckert, Port Deposit, Bid.; Ezra 
Whitman, Baltimore, Md. ; Jos. Taylor, Elkton, Md!; Samuel P. 
femiili, Cumberland, Md.; Elgin Russell, Peteniburg, Va. 

^ Rights for sale. Address, JOHN BAMBOROUGH, 

May 1, 1B50-U.* . Lancaster, W. 
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Jinjirdiinnnit of tl)i Soil. 

MuwgeBienI of Saodr Land*. 

8«M loili mre too light, and otbera too hesTj for 

trofltabla oaltiTation; and it was long ago held 
e 0D« of (he eardinal priDoipIei in farming, 
" make light land beaTiar and heavjr land lighlei 
Th« diffionltiei attending the BnooBsifDl caltii 
lion of a land; aoil, arias chie&j from the want 
«oh«rence in ill pertioles at the lurfaee. From thia 
oanse it parti too easily with moiatara, and with the 
gaaeoni portion ot manures. Seedi placed in aaoh 
aoiU mav fail to germinate, or ni»j bfl blown from 
their beili b; winds, and the jonng plants are liable 
to be destrojed from the same oause. It is true, 
that whan plant* are onae fairly started in sandy 
■oil, they will often saslain themselves daring 
droDtb, belter than in a soil of oompact textore ; be- 
•anie the meohanioal relations of the soil in the for- 
mer ease, favor the ascent of moisture from below, 
and alio allow the ready extension of root* to a 
great depth. Henoe, as before indicated, the prin- 
eipsl'defecl to be oorreoted in a sandy soil, is the 
looseDBSs of its surface. To insate the germination 
of seeds, and to secure the young plaols in their 
'places, the soil must be made firm enoagh to resist 
tbe aotion of wind*. 

One of tbe best sabstaaoes to apply to a sandy 
aoil, is clay. Common clay, slthongh composed 
•hiefly of sand or silex, owes its adhesiveness to an- 
other substance it contains, called alumina; and 
hence, by the application of olay, we increase the 
adhesive principle. It is fortunate that most sandy 
tracts are nnderlaid with clay, at a greater or less 
depth, and in many instan. n it may be obtained and 
applied at a oost which would render jt a profitable 
mean* of improvement. A coating of stiff olay, 
two or three incbes thick, will eonvert almost any 
■andy soil into a good loam. 

Prof. NoiTcif, in his address at Northampton, 
(1849,) observes:— "The want of alnmina is not 
easily supplied, except in situations where clay can 
be proonred. When it oan be had, a load of it i* 
freqaentiy of more valae thun a load of manure, be- 
oause it ha* not only an immediate eflbct, hut also 
permanently improves the laud. I know of one 
farmer near Hartford, who has oartpd clay by bis 
Telurn teams from that city, a disir loe of nearly 
nine miles. He assured nie that it p:iiJ him well, 
•od that a full load of atiDT clay was worth, on bis 
soil, two loads of manure. * * * This addition of 
clay is not alone useTul bs bringing new and valua- 
ble ingredients to the soil ; perhaps its principal va- 
loe consists in the power it gives the soil to retain 
moisture, and the manures which are applied Co it. 
Thus it is the means of lasting improvement." 
W.C.O01.DTHWAIT, Esq.,in an addrsH delivered 



at BpringSeld, Mass., last fall, observad:—" Iflaad 
is too porous for want of clay, then supply what ia 
wanting. Nature has fortunately so disposed the 
UifferenC kinds of earth, that no part of our territo- 
ry is very remote from a deposite of the beat olay> 
This costs nothing but the labor of removal, sad 
though in most oases it will not act as a manare, 
yet it will render the efleet of all manure more last- 
ing, and render (be soil mora moist acd mora fit for 
future cullivation. ■ • • • I have triad some ex- 
periments of this kind, patting on abaat eighty 
cords to the acre, or say three inches in depth. * * 
* * Some may prefer a lighter dressing, bnt ia 
farming as well as elsewhere, 'work once well dona 
is twice done.' The eflaot* of thi* oourse of treat- 
ment are axoeedtngly durable. Fields within my 
knowledge that were so treated a long tin* ago, 
ha*e exhibited the beneficial efTeots after a lapse of 
t wen Cy-five years. It should he remarked that mneh 
care is necessary to see that the'clay is Ihoronghly 
mixed with the sail, or mueh of it will prcva littU 
better than blocks of stone. Exposure tc the Iroit 
before plowing in, is ons of tbe most effieient mean* 
of acoomplishing this. Water expands in freeiiagf 
henoe moist earth expands under the infiuence of 
frost, and bsoomes disintegrated. The use of tba 
harrow, after the clay hits froaen and dried, will be 
exoeedingly efBeient." 

It is, no doubt, true that the benefloial aotion of 
olay on sandy aoils, consist* ehiefly in its renderinf 
them more tenaeious; but some clays abonnd in the 
elements whieh produce fertility and supply the food 
of plant*. They became, under the eSeots of drain- 
age, and proper exposure to air and frost, very pro- 
ductive, especially in grass. This is strihiBglr the 
ease with clays in the Connectiout Valley; and the 
atia* blue olay of Albany, when it* tenacity is suffl- 
oiently overoome, form* a rich toil. Prof. Emmon* 
analysed this clay, and gife* the following a* it* 
oompasition: 

Wuu of atxoqidai, i.tS 

8o^»onime',"!.'.'i! ".!!!"* '.'.'.'ir.i!!'.'.'. l!<» 

Puaudaor'iion'ud ■inmhui,'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. IT.M 



Prof. E. remarks — "It appears h'om numerou* 
laminations which we have made, that clays con- 
lin more or less vegetable matter; they all blacken 
revioos to ignition, and give 00" the odor of burn- 
ig vegetables." The above analysis shows a fair 
proportion of lime in the stnlea of carbonate and 
sulphate— as well na potash and magnoaia. It 
shows in fact, a richer soil, except In voffctabla mat- 
, than moat of thoae ordinarily called good. So 
that we not only increase the tenacity of sandy soil 
by adding such clay to it, bat we, at the same tim» 
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farnish elements which are directly usefal in the 
growth and perfection of plants. 

Wood- ashes are also an excellent manure for san- 
dy soils. The potash dissolves a portion of the silex 
or flint| and the soil becomes more close in its tex- 
ture. It is probable that all alkalies have a similar 
tendency. Hence urine and gaano, which contain 
much ammonia, are particularly valuable for sands 
-^they furnish the nitrogen of plants, and improve 
the physical character of the soil by making it more 
compact. Unfermented animal manures, mixed with 
ftr&w or other vegetable matter, are not proper for 
sandy soils. They increase the defect which it is 
wiiiieii to remedy; that is, render the soil more 
open, which, aocording to the weather, causes the 
omfbiM either to dry up aad its strength to evaporate, 
or to be leaehed into the earth by rains. It is found 
boat in all oasea^ so far a» we h ive been acquainted 
with the improvement of this kind of soil, to apply 
amiftal manure in the form of well rotted compost. 
Tha ohjeetion which has been made, that thiamode 
of managing manure causes a waste of its valuable 
proper tie*) ia not well founded. The absorbent 
tabstaneea, peat or litter, which should be mixed 
with the manure, will prevent the escape of the sa- 
line Und gaseous portions— the ammonia will com- 
faine with the carbon, and remain sufficiently fixed 
tilt the manure ia applied to crops. Manure in this 
state does not make the soil more dry, but rather at- 
tnrats moisture to it, and consolidates its particles. 

Several kinds of plants have a beneficial effect in 
binding sandy soil. On very light sands, some 
kinds of reeds, which will grow in such situations, 
are planted. Prof..NoaTON states that the Jlrundo 
mrmaria is planted in the blowing sands of some 
parts of Holland and Belgium, which were former- 
ly not only of no value, but were often driven by 
wiads over cultivated fields, burying the crops and 
the fertile soil. He states that the roots of the 
plaht run forty to fifty feet, sending up a shoot at 
every joint, and that he has walked over immense 
sand heaps, the snrfaoe of which, even to the bleak 
and exposed tops, was bound together by this plant. 

' Aflother plant which is much prized in Europe, in 
the' imprtovement of sandy soils, is spurry. We do 
not know that this plant has been cultivated in 
Amerioit. Prof. Johnston, in his late lectures in 
thii^ eity, observes—*' Of all food for cattle, spurry 
grows best on light, sandy soil. In Europe it is 
considered an exceedingly milk- producing food for 
the COW'.'' It appears from the accounts we have 
of it, that it is not adapted to the very lightest and 
poorest soils, but will grow on those which will not 
boar ordinary cropping. It is cultivated' largely on 
the sandy soils of Flanders, and according to Thasb, 
is the most nourishing, in proportion to its bulk, of 
all forage, and gives the best flavored milk and but- 
ter. It is said, also, to be particularly valuable for 
plowing undor — producing a large crop. It is well 
worthy of a trial in this country. 

The clovers, red and white, are among the best 
plants for a sandy soil, though they will not at first 
flourish well on the poorest sands. The red clover 
is enabled, from its long roots, to draw nourishment 
from a great depth in the soil, and in common with 
other plants of the same family, (Leguminotay) it 
has the faculty of drawing much of its support from 
the air. On these accounts, it is one of the best 
crops which can be grown as a fertilizer — that is, 
to be plowed into the soil. The carbon of the at- 
mosphere, and the soluble mineral elements of the 
soil, are combined by the plant, which, by its de- 
composition furnishes a store of food for other crops. 
The white clover has a more binding efifect on the 



soil than the red, on account of the peculiar cha- 
racter of its roots, one set of which start near the 
surface and extend in a lateral directidn, fastening 
the soil in a thick net- work. 

The manures of which we have spoken, especial- 
ly ashe's, grreatly favor the growth of clover. Plas- 
ter, or gypsum, also, on many soils, prodaces a 
great growth of this plant. In improving sandy 
soils, the application of these substances in the out- 
set, may in many cases be fonnd expedient, in order 
to insure the first. crops of clover. 

The cnltivation of sandy land has of late jeara 
received much attention in various parts of Surop^*. 
Ih Great Britain, as well as on the c<^tinefnt, mii&b 
Oi the light soil wfaicn lorarany piuuucod acvovljf^ 
any thing, and was deemed, of little value, is now 
made to produce goiord crop^ of w'heWt; The feed* 
ing of sheep, in connection with the growth of clo* 
;ver and turne^, has always' beenl deCrmod an impor- 
tant auxiliary in the improve^ient of this kind.ol. 
soil. It is by this coarse, and the application of 
bones^ that the light soils' of iN^brfolk have keen: 
made to produce some of the best wheat crops, in! 
England. The same kind of soil in other districts, 
has likewise been greatly improved. Ftof. Nobton 
in speaking on this subject, observes: — " I hat^' 
seen in the North of England, a fertile tract, cbver- 
ing what was a few years since a wide moor, blefkl: 
and desdlate. In the centre of the flourishing 
farths, on a small hill, stands a stone pillar, some 
seventy feet in height, bearing on its base an in- 
scription signifying that it was erected in formet 
days to guide the traiveler^ bewildered on those drearf' 
and trackless wastes. Many of the farms immedi- 
ately surrounding that pillar, now produce thirty- 
two bushels of wheat to the acre." 

The writer of an English prize essay on the cul- 
ture of wheat, says the course which has been'pnr- 
sued with light soils, ''.established the fact th|Lt the 
clover root was a better bed for wheat than a fal- 
low, the sheep's treading and droppings were a much 
better dressing than lime or barn-yard manure; and 
that blowing sand could, in eight or even four years, 
be adapted to the production of as many bushels of 
wheat to the acre as the naked, open, laborious fal- 
low." He thinks the most suitable manure for 
wheat is bones, in connection \^ith the droppings of 
sheep, left while feeding on the land; and observes 
— " In the bones, the phosphorus, which is so es- 
sential to the formation of the grain, is supplied, 
and the urine and dung of the sheep supply the other 
constituents necessary for perfecting the plant in 
straw and grain." 

The improvement of light and sandy soils is be- 
ginning to attract attention in this country, and 
some examples of very successful cultivation of such" 
soils might be named. In Rhode Island, and in 
some parts of Massachusetts and Connecticut, tracts 
of more or less extent are fairly reclaimed and 
brought under a profitable course of cropping. 

Several trials have been made in cultivating the 
sandy plains near Albany ,wbich deserve notice. Mr. 
J. McB. MoInttre is the owner of 900 acres of 
this land, eight miles from Albany, which came into 
his possession about ten years since at $10 an acre. 
It was then mostly covered with pitch pines, gene- 
rally of small size — the whole growth not amount- 
ing to over twelve to fifteen cords of wood to the 
acre. In some places, the growth was only small 
bushes, and scattering shrub-oaks. Mr. Mol. be- 
gan farming on this land as an experiment, deter- 
mined to proceed cautiously and on a comparatively 
small scale, till the profit or loss should indicate the 
proper course. The first results having been favor- 
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able, he has latelj extended his operations ; has now 
cJeared in one bodj, 90 acres, to which he is ma- 
king yearly additions; and intends to go on in this 
way till he has made a farm of 500 acre^. 

Ria course of procedure in regard to this land. 
has latterly been to plow it as soon as the wood and 
bashes are off, and plant potatoes. The yield has 
aeTcr been less than 100 bushels to the acre. Last 
year seven aores yielded in the aggregate 900 bush- 
els. No manure is applied to this crop. The pota- 
toes have been sold at from 50 to 62| cents per 
bushel. The crop has generally more than paid all 
expenditures on the land, including clearing, culti- 
vation, &o. The second season, the land is sown to 
oats and clover, to which is added, on the more 
moist portions, timothy and red-top. The first crop 
of oats usually averages 40 bushels per acre. The 
elover is either mowed or pastured with sheep — 
sometimes mowed the first year and pastured the 
s^ond. It is then, usually, plowed again, 15 loads 
(30 bushels to the load,) of rotted manure applied 
to the acre, and planted to corn, potatoes or tur- 
nepa. The best portions are taken for corn, and 
the average yield of this grain has been 40 to 45 
b<tohels per acre, and in one instance, 63 bushels per 
acre were obtained. The yield of turneps has been 
from 400 to 550 bushels per acre. Last year, not- 
withatanding the prolonged drouth, seven aores 
gave 2,800 bushels. The land is then laid down 
with oats, clover and grass seeds. The second 
^piirse of orops^that is, after the land has been once 
in clover — is usually better than the first. Ten 
aores of oats in one instance gave 610 bushels — or 
61 bushels per aore. The weight per bushel last 
year, when oats ware generally light, was 35 lbs. 
The crop of clover has been from one to two tome 
per aore — the best portiona yielding, at the seoond 
eparse, fully two tons. 

Sheep, (South Downs,) are the principal stock 
k«pt OB the farm. There were last year 120 head 
of ^sfaeep, two oxen, two oows, and three barsea. 
This stock did nat consume all the hay, ten or twelve 
tone being carried off the farm. The tnrneps are 
fed, in quaotities according to the aondition and oir* 
eomatanoes of the sheep— ewes with lamb and eueh 
ae euokle, reoeiviag the greatest allowaaoe. Clover 
hay, passed through a oattieg maokine, is their dry 
food in winter. 

This farm i* generally rather lev«l ; bat there are 
many knolls of greater or less height. The level 
part is not subject to become very dry, except at 
the sq^aoe ; the knolls are lighter, and in some in- 
stances the soil is liable to be moved by winds. Af- 
ter they have once been set in clover and pastured 
with sheep, they remain stationary. Where clear- 
inge have latterly been made, the lightest knolls, 
where the soil would be most likely to be blown, 
have been left in trees, and the underbrush being 
removed, these little groves, covering the principal 
eminences, give the fields a picturesque and park- 
like appearance. 

An experiment was tried in feeding off turneps 
with sheep, in the fall, on two acres of some of the 
lightest of this land. The sheep were put on in 
November, and when they had cleared off the crop, 
the ground was plowed. The next spring, it was 
sown to barley, and the yield was 42 bushels per 
aore. The only manure was the fifteen loads per 
acre for the turneps and what was left by the sheep 
whHe feeding their, off. The soil was much com- 
pacted by the tread of the sheep and enriched by 
the manure and urine — the benefit of the course be- 
ing seen in all the suoeeeding crops. The soil be- ' 



came well swarded with clover and grasses, and 
still retains its tenacity. 

Mr. McI. considers clover, turneps and sheep, the 
chief instruments of improvement for this Una. It 
is certain that the land grows richer, produces lar- 
ger crops, and suppQrts more stock per acre under 
his system. The farm has derived Ihtle benefit 
from for«>!ign manures. The application of manures 
purchased in the city, was once tried, but, with the 
cost of transportation, was found to be too expen- 
sive. Care has been taken, however, to save every 
thing which could be converted into manure on the 
farm. 

One considerable advantage of this soil is, that 
when crops are fairly started, they are comparative- 
ly sure, whatever may be the season as to wetness 
or dryness. They are not likely to suffer seriously 
either from excess or deficiency of moisture. The 
large average product of Mr. Mcl.'s farm, is owing 
in a great degree to this fact. So constant has been 
the growth of herbage on this farm through the sea- 
son, that even in our extreme drouths, the pastures 
have supported from four to six sheep per acre. 

We might refer to other examples of the proflta- 
,ble cultivation of this kind of land-^espeoially to 
some tracts devoted to the production of vegetables 
for market— bat the length of this article renders it 
necessary to defer farther aeoounts till anothnr oe- 
oasion. 
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wi&eat Cnltoire. 

The discussion in relation to theeultnre of wheat, 
which took place at Albany, at one of the weekly 
meetings held during the past winter, brought out 
some useful facts which we think are not generally 
known, and their insertion in our pages may interest 
and benefit our readers. 

Mr. BxBWxn, of Tompkins county, saic( he had 
cultivated wheat for more than twenty years, and 
would give some of the results of his experience. 
A part of his farm, which in 1830 was an op^n com- 
mon, has been wholly devoted to wheat and clover 
since that time — having produced thirteen crops of 
wheat and eight of clover. The soil is rather a gra- 
velly loam. His farm is on one of the hills, towards 
the head of Cayuga Lake^ which it is said were 
burned over by the Indians every year. He had 
made various experiments in plowing at different 
depths — from three inches to seven inches — and has 
always had the best crops where the furrows have 
been the shallowest. Usually plows but oQce fer 
wheat ; has sometimes plowed in May, but had no 
better crops than when he plowed in September, just 
before sowing. The yields he had obtained were 
from sixteen to twenty-six bushels per acre. On 
new land — stiff soils for instance — it might be ne- 
cessary to plow more than once for a wheat crop, 
and in such cases it might be better to plow deep 
the first time. 

Mr. B. stated that he had made some trials with 
various quantities of seed per acre, as I|, I|, 2 and 
2| bushels, and had usually got the best returns 
from the latter quantity; that is, 2i bushels of seed 
had given from 2 to 3 bushels more yield per aore 
than 2 bushels of seed, and 6 bushels more than li 
bushels seed. He had not been plagued with rust 
but once in twenty years. Was seldom annoyed 
with the Hessian fly or with the wheat midge; but 
the wheat has often been much injured by these in- 
sects in vallies, when it was not noticed on the hills. 
Has oommenoed sowing wheat in drills; sowed a 
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part of his crop in this waj last fall ; the drilled 
portion looked nraoh the best at the setting in of 
winter. Saw two fields of wheat last year, adjoin- 
ing each other, on one of which the seed was drilled 
in, and on the other sown broadcast; the drilled 
yielded much the best. Drilled wheat stands the 
winter best ; the small ridges between the rows are 
constantly working down, and keep the roots of the 
wheat covered. 

Mr. B. spoke of the Etrurian wheat, which had 
lately been introduced, and had so far done well — it 
weighed 64 pounds to the bushel. 

Mr. Lawrence, of Yates county, differed from 
the preceding speaker in regard to the proper depth 
of plowing. The remarks in favor of shallow plow- 
ing, seemed strange to his ear. The farmers of 
Tates improve their land by deep plowing. The 
farm which he occupied had been rented for many 
years previously to its coming into his possession, 
and had been plowed about four inches deep, and 
produced 12 to 15 bushels of wheat per acre. He 
at once plowed it six to seven inches deep, and rais- 
ed the first season 30 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
It was the general expression, in his county, that 
deep tillage was the best for all crops. 

He had tried sabsoiling ; first plowed with a com- 
mon plow, seven inches, then run the subsoil plow the 
same depth — cross plowed before sowing wheat — has 
invariably had the best crops where he has subsoiled 
— ^as sometimes subsoiled a portion of a field and 
left the remainder plowed only in the ordinary way, 
and the yield is always in favor of the subsoiled 
part. His is a strong lime-stone soil, and he intends 
to subsoil his whole farm, being satisfied that it 
will pay. He makes great use of clover as a ferti- 
lizer, and uses plaster to benefit the clover. Never 
oould perceive that plaster benefitted the wheat 
much, but it greatly increases the growth of clover. 
He attributes the improvement of the soil by clo- 
ver mostly to the roots ; they penetrate the earth to 
the depth of two to two and a-half feet, and raise 
the soluble substances on which the plant feeds, to 
the surface, where, by decomposition, they supply 
food to the wheat crop. 

Mr. L. said wheat was formerly raised in Yates 
oounty chiefly on fallows; but latterly, the more 
eommon course is to take first corn, then barley, 
then wheat — the corn generally manured — ^but it 
must be remembered that this cannot be done on a 
poor soil. He had tried wheat after various kinds 
of grain, but it does best after barley. The system 
of drilling wheat is beginning to be practiced in 
Yates county, and Mr. L. concurred with what had 
been before said in regard to the advantages of this 
mode of sowing. Palmer's is the kind of drill most 
in use in his neighborhood, and it gives good satis- 
faction. The quantity of seed sown can be regula- 
ted to a quart to the acre. It covers the seed one 
and a-balf to two inches deep. The rows are nine 
inches apart. The cost of the machine is $55. 
The best varieties of wheat in Yates county, are 
the Hutchinson, Soule's and Flint. Many preferred 
the Hutchinson on account of its earliness and free- 
dom from rust. It would ripen two weeks earlier 
than the red chaff. Mr. L. thought they raised as 
good crops of wheat in Yates as in any county in 
the State. He had himself raised forty -four bushels 
per acre on sixteen acres, in 1846. 

Lieut. Gov. Patterson said his experience was 
in favor of deep plowing. The wheat lands in the 
Genesee valley, when new, produced about fifteen 
bushels of wheat per acre. They were plowed 
shallow — the farmers generally had not then suffi- 
•ient strength of team to plow deep; now they plow 



much deepen than formerly, and obtain from twenty 
five to thirty bushels per acre. In Livingston ooun- 
ty, thirty-five bushels, per acre were obtained on 
some farms. Some farmers there, now plow ten 
inches deep. Deep tillage has many advantages; 
an important one is, that it enables crops to stand 
drouth. As to varieties of wheat, the old red chaff 
bald had done best with him, and he had tried ma- 
ny kinds. The Soule's variety had done better than 
the flint ; but two crops of the red chaff are better 
than three of the flint. The blue-stem is being in- 
troduced, and meets with favor. The proper time 
to sow wheat in the Genesee valley, is from the 15th 
to 25th of September. If sown earlier than this, it 
is very liable to be injured by the Hessian fly. As 
to the quantity of seed per acre, he thought a bush- 
el and a-half. if thrashed with a flail or trodden out 
by horses, was about right ; if the seed was thrash- 
ed with a machine, two bushels per acre were neces- 
sary. The difference was owing to the wheat be- 
ing broken in passing through a machine, so that 
many of the grains would not germinate. In re- 
gard to summer fallowing, he had had better success 
with wheat on ground so prepared than in any other 
way, and thought he could raise wheat in that way 
cheaper than he could raise corn or oats. As a 
crop to precede wheat, he considers peas preferabla 
to any kind of grain, or any crop, except flax. The 
cheapest manure for wheat is clover, though he 
would use all the manure from the barn -yard; eonsi* 
ders a good crop of clover equal to twenty loads of 
ordinary yard manure per acre. His practice is to 
sow six to eight pounds of clover seed per acre— 
seed costs about ten cents per pound — in spring 
sows 100 pounds of plaster per acre — pastures the 
clover till latter part of May and plows it under in 
June — could never see that plaster benefitted the 
the wheat, but it makes the clover, and the clover 
makes the wheat. He is much in favor of the sys- 
tem of drilling wheat. Wheat put in by this me- 
thod is less likely to be winter killed. The roots 
of grain that is sown broadcast, are often injured 
by the earth being blown off from them; by the 
drill system, this is prevented — the earth which 
forms the ridges between the rows being blown over 
the wheat, keeping the roots covered. His wheat 
crops have sometimes been forty bushels per acre«- 
has raised 30 bushels per acre on sixty acres. 

Mr. Cowles, of Onondaga county, said there was 
great variety of soil in that oounty— that on which 
oak and chestnut constituted theohief timber grow th, 
was best for wheat ; but 30 years ago this kind of 
land was generally thought good for nothing. When 
it was first tilled, it was plowed about four inches 
deep, and it did not produce very well; now it is 
plowed from seven to ten inches deep, and the crops 
are good and the land is growing better. On this 
kind of land, plaster benefits all crops; but on some 
other soils plaster has no apparent effect. On the 
chestnut and oak lands, the best crops of wheat are 
obtained by sowing about the first of September. 
He had noticed the effect of different crops on wheat. 
A field was sown as follows: — one-third with peas, 
one-third with barley, one<third with oats; the next 
crop was wheat; it was best after the peas, next 
best after barley, and poorest after oats. So far as 
his observation had gone, wheat was generally poor- 
er after oats than after any other crop. On his 
land wheat was generally best after a summer fal- 
low. As to varieties, the old fashioned flint was 
best — the Canada flint next best. He related an 
experiment: a neighbor of his took some winter 
wheat — a white variety — put it into tubs, wet it^ 
and left it to fireexe^-it being in the winter seaaoa. 
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It remained frozen tiU spring, when it was sown j 
the produce was a red spring wheat, which had 
been continued in his neighborhood until this day. 
This experiment convinced him that all wheat was 
of one species, and that varieties might be origina* 
ted by cau9es unusually affecting the germ or the 
plant. 

Lieut. Gov. Patterson had no reason to doubt 
the result of the experiment just cited j it brought to 
his mind the long-contested point of the transmuta- 
tion of wheat into chess. He had known chess 
produced under circumstances which seemed to favor 
that hypothesis. He knew a piece of new land, 
just cleared from the forest, at a considerable dis- 
tance from any other cleared land, sown to wheat, 
and on a swale, in the middle of the piece, there 
was scarcely anything grown but chess. ^ 

Mr. Lawbence said he could not believe that a 
grain of wheat ever produced chess. All the oases 
of supposed transmutation that he had ever heard 
of, could be explained without resorting to such an 
unnatural idea. It was sometimes said that clean 
wheat was sown, and it produced chess. He had 
often examined wheat that was called clean, and 
found chess enough among it to produce all that 
was grown among the wheat. In wet places the 
wheat would die out, but the chess would grow all the 
better, and people were astonished at the quantity. 

Mr. , (whose name we did not learn,) 

made some remarks in regard to smut. He had 
■own a piece of ground with seed wheat that was 
a little smutty, but scarcely enough to be noti- 
ced — did not apply lime or anything to prevent 
smut, and the crop was two -thirds smut. His son 
sowed some of the same seed, prepared by soaking 
in brine, and then limed, and the crop had hardly 
any smut in it. He inquired whether this accorded 
with general experience. Several gentlemen re- 
plied that they had never been troubled with smut 
when the seed was treated with lime, alkali, or 
Yitriol. 



NtjUrtA SlannvtB — No. 8. 

Blood, Flesh. Animal Charcoal, Glae Reftuc, Coal 
Adiesy Adulterated Man ares* 

AxALTnoAL LABOHATomy, Yalv Collkox, ) 
Ntw-HaveHy Conn-^ JUay, 1860. / 

Eds. Cultivator — In my last letter, I called at- 
tention to several powerful manures, remarkable for 
the large quantity of nitrogen which they contained ; 
there are quite a number more of the same class that 
are valuable, and I will select two or three of them. 

One of the most 'efficacious and energetic manures 
known, is to be found in flesh, of every description. 
Under this head, I include the blood, as that has 
nearly the same composition as the flesh. They 
both contain some 15 per cent, of nitrogen; owing 
to this, and to the quantity of water which enters 
into their composition, every form of flesh and blood 
is strongly disposed to speedy putrefaction. This 
is seen in the flesh of animals, and of fishes after 
death, especially whenever the temperature of the 
air is a little elevated. 

This facility of decay, although it has its disad- 
vantages, causes them to produce an immediate ef- 
fect when applied as manures. In France, blood is 
dried and sold in the form of cakes; these if kept 
dry, will remain unchanged for a long period. The 
same thing may be accomplished with flesh, but on- 
ly at the expense of much time and trouble. There 
are few farmers but have seen the remarkable effect 
produced by some small dead animal, when buried 



under a vine or young tree, or under a portion of 
some growing crop. It pushes the plant rapidly 
forward, makes its foliage luxuriant, and of a dark 
green, healthy color. On the field of Waterloo, the 
huge graves which were indiscriminately filled up 
with men and horses, were distinctly marked out 
for years, by the superior luxuriance, and the vivid 
green color of the grain which grew over them. 

Facts tending to a similar conclusion, as to the 
great value of these manures, abound in alniost eve- 
ry section of the country, and yet for the most part 
they are entirely neglected. If a horse, or cow, or 
sheep dies, it is drawn out to some lonely place, 
where the crows and dogs soon make away with its 
flesh. This is not, I am aware, true of all places; 
,1 know of some regions where they are too wise to 
throw away such rich manures, where animal flesh, 
fish refuse, See., is eagerly sought after; these are 
not, however, the majority. 

I have been told of a case near the capital city 
of one of our largest states, where the oflal from 
the slaughter houses, was allowed to accumulate 
year after year, in a hollow, down the bank -of 
which it was thrown. The farmers would not pay 
for it even so much as six cents per load, and many 
of them would not take it away for the mere expense 
of cartage. This mass of material would have 
brought from $5 to $15 per ton, in England, and 
would have been eagerly sought for at that price. 

When manures of this class cannot be used imme- 
diately, they should be made into compost, by mix- 
ing with large quantities of some absorbent mate- 
rial; if this mixture is sprinkled oyer with gypsum 
occasionally, nearly all escape of valuable substan- 
ces may be prevented. 

Another valuable manure, which owes much of 
its efficacy to blood, is to be found in the refuse ani* 
mal charcoal, or bone black, of the sugar refiners. 
Some refiners now employ gelatinous alumina large* 
ly for purifying sugar, in place of blood, but where 
the latter is used, the worth of the manure is great* 
ly increased. The use of alumina deteriorates if. 
Various valuable substances besides blood are pre- 
sent, as the impurities of the sugar, and usually 
some gypsnm also ; the animal charcoal itself is sim- 
ply burned bones crushed to a powder. We have 
then in this refuse, an abundance of nitrogen in the 
blood, and of phosphates in the bones, the two most 
important essentials for a good manure. It is worth 
$5 to $10 per ton, in England and France; in this 
country, it has been almost given away, so far aa 
my experience of its use has extended. 

In the yards of glue factories, a refuse aeenma* 
lates, which is in England called scutch. It ooa* 
ttists of variable proportions of animal matter, hair, 
&c., mixed with lime, this last partly as phosphate. 
This substance has an exceedingly offensive smell , 
and is largely used by the farmers. It varies a good 
deal in its composition. Prof. Way, chemist to the 
Royal Ag. Society, has lately examined several sam- 
ples, and considers them worth from $5 to $6 per 
ton. This manure then, would not bear a long 
transportation, but would be valuable to farmera 
near the glue works. 

The English and Scotch farmers, have in their 
zeal for refuse manures, gone in many oases to the 
opposite extreme ; and have paid large sums for va- 
rious substances because they were refuse, and 
seemed cheap, which turned out to be almost value- 
less. Prof. Way gives some instances of this kind; 
one of these is so remarkable that 1 will insert it 
here. It was an artificial manure or mixture, sold 
as remarkably adapted to the turnep crop, and 
greatly puffed as made from cheap refuse substaneee 
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of a Talnable nature. The price was nearly $40 
per ton, and large quantities were disposed of. 
Great disappointment was experienced in its effects, 
and a sample was analysed by Prof. Way ; his re- 
sult was as follows: 

Water, 4.93 

Sand and Clay, 74.16 

Organic mauer^ 4.43 

Ph<aphate of Lune, trace. 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina, 13.80 

Carbonio acid, trace. 

Sulphuric acid, none. 

Lime, '. 1.05 

OomnuHi aalt, 1.09 

100.07 
This, aa shown by the analysis, was nothing more 
than a red soil, crumbled down to a tolerably fine 
powder, and was a most unparalelled piece of im* 
position. Most of the dealers, when making up 
tuch manures, add aome thing to them which has a 
most powerful and offensive smell ; this causes them 
to take with the farmers at once. They have learn - 
a4 that guano, animal manures, &c., have such 
■mella^ and hence conclude that all highly scented 
•abstances. are fertilizers. If the dealer can suc- 
ceed in imparting a most intolerable odor to his 
worthless mixture, he is pretty sure to find a ready 
sale at good prices. A man must not then, in this 
business, follovs hit note too implicitly, but must 
Oall in the aid of other senses also. If a high price 
is to be given for a manure, it should be one of ac- 
knowledged character and value.' 

As concentrated fertilizers come into more gene- 
ral demand in this oountry, and aa their importance 
becomes fully appreciated, dealers will doubtless be 
found, who will attempt impositions of a similar 
character. I perceive already, advertisements of 
tariens artificial manures ; these may so far as I can 
•ay, be of good quality, but I would still urge the 
Bcocasity of caution, in all cases where tixe dealer 
ta not known to bo honorable, or where he cannot 
give some sufficient guarantee as to the quality of 
the article that he sells. 

In the preceding letters, I have indicated nume- 
roui natural manures heretofore in a g^eat degree 
diarcgardedj some of which may, in almost every 
ioeality, be obtained without much difficulty or ex- 
pense. Many of these are entirely neglected as re- 
vise, and others can be bought for a mere trifle. I 
would then recommend that the farmer, before pay- 
ing largely for such manures as guano, and others 
of the same class, look carefully about him and see 
if there are not to be had some sueh substanoes as 
I have named, that may be made available by a lit- 
tle exertion and perseverance, in collecting and pre- 
serving them. 

There are few neighborhoods where a man who 
is watchful, cannot in the course of a year, collect a 
considerable quantity of these otherwise neglected 
substances. When all of the farmers come to un- 
derstand their true value, they will no longer permit 
them to leave their own land, and the supplies will 
of course become limited. Before their importance 
18 generally known, those who are in favorable lo- 
calities for the collection of such materials, have an 
opportunity of enriching their soils with compara- 
tively a very small outlay. 

I have hitherto mentioned, with the exception of 
bones, manures whose worth depended for the most 
part, on their organic portion, and on the nitrogen 
which this contained. There is another important 
class, consisting of manures wholly or chiefly inor- 
ganic, some notice of which seems necessary. 

The value of wood ashes, seems now to be quite 
generally recognised; among those who oan ever 



pretend to be good farmers, they are no longer neg- 
lected. Coal ashes, however, are generally throira 
away, and in the large cities immense quantities arc 
thus wasted. We have as yet, no detailed series of 
analyses, from which to calculate the actual value 
of these ashes. Some partial investigations made 
in my own laboratory, show that they contain seve- 
ral pounds in 100, of soluble substances. These are 
of the same class as those which occur in wood ash- 
es. In many places the soap makers will giy% a 
small price for these ashes, thus showing that they 
are able to extract some alkaline matter from them. 
All this, is of course valuable for the soil. I am in- 
tending to pursue the investigation of this aubjeol 
on the first opportunity, and hope to lay before the 
community some important results. 

In the mean time, I have no hesitation in sayingi 
that these ashes will pay well for their preservation; 
and that it would be an object for farmers in the vi- 
cinity of cities, to send in their teams for a portioi 
of the vast quantities which are annually thrown 
away. 

In the course of a conversation a few days sinoe, 
with a very intelligent gentleman, who has a farm 
near Hartford, Ct., he informed me, that according 
to his experience, coal ashes were worth upon his 
land, from one- third to one-half as much as wood 
ashes. This was reliable practical evidence, and 
was in accordance with the views that I had previ- 
ously entertained. John P. Norton. 

Composition of Hog and Cow MaB«ree« 

BT J. B. KALUBUKTt AUAVT. 

PtT centage of toaier, dry matter and ath^ in 

Hog Manure Cow MSln^iiK%>. 

Per centaga of water, 82.30 17.4e 

do dry matter 17.70 S8U» 

do ash, 3.64 3.11 

do aah, calculated on the 

dry matter, S0.906 13.9CI 

About four-fifths of the weight of these manurcc 

is water. The hog manure contains about fiVeper 

cent, more water than the cow manure. It will be 

noticed too, that these manures are decidedly rich 

in inorganic matter. A little over one-fifth of the 

dry matter of the ho^ manure is ash, while the m^ 

of the cow manure is less than one-aeventh of ra 

dry matter. 

CompoMxtion of tk€ Atk. 

Hog Manim, Cow Mmm*. 

SiUcie acid, U,6» iUmS 

Carbonic acid. 0.440 O.ltf 

Sulphuric acid, i.196 OO.off' 

Fbosphoric acid and peroxide of Iron, . 90.ttS 19.149 

Lime, 8.870 l.fpO 

Magneaia, 1.160 1.^ 

Potash, 3.390 4.160 

Soda, 10.740 19.14ff 

Chlorine, 0.305 0.331 

Organic Acids, 2.065 1.865 

00.368 00455 

Proximate Organic Analytit. 

Hog Manvn. Cow Memmn* 

With the Wiihoiut Ou With tho Witkotit dk« 

•C™sev ■ eswaew* • d^sca^t' • ei^ep^w — 

Chlorophyl, fatty matter, 

andwax, 0.51 8.259 0.85 1.016 

Fibre and other bodies, in- 
soluble in water and al- 
cohol, 15.80 70.088 15.86 64.446 

Albumen, 3.81 14.178 6.46 99.187 

Casein, 0.S6 1.148 0.19 0.731 

Dextrine or gum, 1.88 8.300 1.88 7.6S0 

Sugar and iSctract, 0.93 4.106 0.08 3.988 

88.65 100.000 84.61 100.006 
Water and volatile organic 
products, 77.63 74.05 

100.88 0i.« 

Ptreenlageofsshfaifibre, 16.079 13*171 
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Th6 perceDta|f6 of alboniaii in the dry matter of 
these manures is eridently gfreater than the per 
centage of albnmen in the dry food eaten. This 
corresponds with experimentsof Bonssinganlt; that 
thengh the weight of the dry manure voided by an 
animal is always oonsiderably less than the dry food 
eaten, yet it is sensibly richer in orjranic matter and 
nitvogeni^ed bodies. The reason of this, is that re- 
latively a larger proportion of carbon is given off 
through the iangs in respiration , than there is of 
Bitrogett compounds and inorganto matter assimila* 
ted by the system. 

Comparative view of the percentage quantity of the 
inorganic and organic bodies in equal weighte of 
the hog and cow vianuree. 

(Calculated from the foregoing results.) 



tbt. 

SOkioMW, 10.571 

Cwrbonio acid, 0.1(Bl 

B'J^meWiCiAj I.OOO 

Pbo^ori« acid and per oaide 

ofJiOD, 10.063 

limei 1.045 

Mivneiia, 0.499 

Potaahi 1.908 

0oda, 3.900 

Chlorine, lU 

Orranic aoid«. 0.750 

GbToiophyl, ratty matter and 

wax, 4.918 

FifcPB. 131 . 151 

Dexinno «r guni) 15.540 

Sogar and extract, 7.601 

Almiraen, 96.434 

Casern, 9.150 

Water and volatUa oq^anic 

prodocls, 776.300 



1000 Ibt. one ton. 1000 Iba 



cow MAMOBS. 



Ibe. lbs. 

93.14fl 15.947 

39« 0.046 

S.OOO 1.1 



91396 
9.000 
0.844 

9.416 
7-618 
0.91 
1.5181 



301199 



8.430 

909 

31.099 

15.389 

59.^8 

4.300 

1559.600 



4.080 
0.696 
0.686 
1.301 
5.954 
0.015 
0.568 



i.oeo 

503 
14.868 

7.761 
49.933 

1.495 

774.050 



990 840 1000.680 000.600 1009.900 



one ton. 



Iba. 

31.994 
0.000 
3.7T9 

8.160 
1.069 
1.070 
9.009 
11.008 
0.030 
1.130 

3.000 

951.000 

99.770 

15.699 

84.460 

9.890 

1549.000 



There is a marked difference in the eomposition of 
these two manures ; and this difference affords^I think 
one reason why their effect on the grain crops general- 
ly is so different. In organic products they do not 
materially differ, except in albumen, and in this the 
cow manure is the richest by about 31 lbs. to the ton. 
This large per centage of albumen in the cow ma- 
nure (if this body were as essential as phosphorio 
acid) would argue that this manure is the beat; but 
experience teaches otherwise. Every farmer knows 
that generally, in the grain crops, a given weight 
of good hog manure is worth double its weight of 
cow manure. The cow manure is the richest in so- 
da by about 4 lbs. to the ton. But the essential 
difference in the value of these manures, appears 
from the foregoing analyses to reside mainly in the 
phosphoric acid. Of this the hog manure contains 
about 21 lbs. in the ton, while the cow manure has 
but 8 lbs. in the same quantity. Thus it will be 
seen that in phosphoric acid, hog manure is the rich- 
est by about 13 lbs. to the ton of the manure before 
it is deprived of water. In a ton of dry hog ma- 
nure, there is 95.40 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and in 
the same weight of dry cow manore 36.32 lbs. ; giv- 
ing a quantity in the former greater than that in the 
latter by 59.08 lbs. to the ton. 

In the cultivation however, of potatoes and the 
root crops generally, cow manure is considered in 
the main to be equally as good, if not better than 
hog manure. The foregoing results would incline 
to the same conclusion, from the fact, that the com- 
position of the former manure corresponds more 
nearly with the food required by the last mentioned 
crops ; while the composition of the latter is more 
analogous to the food required by the grains. 

It may be well to state, since the dung of the 
same animal Varies in eomposition with the food eat- 



en, that the cows which afforded manure from whiok 
the foregoing results were obtained, were fed prin* 
cipally upon hay ; and the hogs, during the summer^ 
upon grass and potatoes, and during the fall ani 
winter upon potatoes, with some pumpkins, applee 
and soft corn. The manure from the hog sty wa» 
of a poorer quality comparatively than that from tha 
cow stable, on account of a little admixture of chaff 
and straw which had been thrown in for nesting. 

Sfstt\%n Corre0)Kmbnu(. 

Ob the Silk Cvitvre of AMtria. 

ftitftgarcb, FA. 91, lOttC 

In the 14th century the enterprising Venetians 
introduced the culture of silk into their countryi 
from whence it gradually spread over all those re- 
gions of Italy favorable to the silk worm. 

In the mountainous regions of Lombardy, where 
the ever refreshing air of the Alps mingles with the' 
hot rays of the ItaUansun, producing a balmy atmbs- 
phere in which the mulberry tree bears the most ten- 
der leaf, and where the worm thrives and spins the 
most perfect thread, silk culture has been brought 
to a great degree of perfection, and the silk of Lom- 
hardy is celebrated all over Europe. 

There is no branch of industry which yields such 
rich results from so small an outlay for land and la- 
bor as silk growing; agriculture prospers in connec- 
tion with it, becauFC the mulberry tree takes but lit> 
tie nutriment from the soil, feeds mostly on the 
balmy air, and leaves the full strength of the soil to 
the perfection of grain. It does not interfere with 
the principal operations of farming ; after the ground 
has been prepared for the spring crop, the worm 
then begins to burst forth from its winter coll, and 
in 40 days passes through all the stages of metamor- 
phose, and the glossy cocoons furnish the industri- 
ous silk grower with the means to secure his other 
crops, and all necessary domestic comforts. 

The reeling and twisting operations give employ- 
ment to women and children during the greater part 
of the year, and enable this densely inhabited 
country to support a large population; and, al- 
though England brings great quantities of silk from 
the East Indies, and the silk crop of France and 
other countries is steadily on the increase, never- 
theless, the demand for Italian silk has been con- 
stantly advancing^ with a fair prospect of continu- 
ing to do so. 

According to the last oi&cial returns, the yearly 

production of cocoons in Austria is estimated at^* 

IiiLombardy, 948,000 Cwt. 

In the Venetian proviucra, 190,000 ** 

InTyrol, 30/WO " 

Inllunmry, 5,000 " 

In the Military colonies^ 4,000 " 

In Dalmatia, Bohemia, &c. &c., 10,000 ** 

488,000 C\Tt. 

Or, in a round sum, 500,000 cwt. of cocoons. 

According to the official statistics, there are now 
in Lombardy 842,000 Jochs* of land planted with 
mulberries; a Joch produces on an average 29| lbs. 
of cocoons; in Brianza it amounts- to nearly 50 lbs. 
of cocoons per Joch. 

The mulberry orchards increase in Lombardy with 
every year; districts which served as pastures are 
now planted with this valuable tree, giving to the 
whole country the aspect of a garden. 

In the highly cultivated provinces where land is 
scarce, the less valuable grapevine must make room 
for the mulberry tree. According to the estimate 

■ r ■ ' 
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made in the year 1835^ the namber of mnlberry 
trees in Lombardy amounted to 16,573,123, without 
bringing into calculation the mulberry hedges, from 
which great quantities of leaves are gathered. 

A middle-aged tree yields per year, on an ave- 
rage 70 to 110 lbs. of leaves, and 20 lbs. of fresh 
leaves are calculated for 1 lb. of cocoons. 

The yearly crop of cocoons in Lombardy amounts 
to 248,000 cwt., which would require, according to 
the above estimate, 4,860,000 cwt. of mulberry 
leaves. The price of leaves varies; but 2 fi. 20 
kreutzers per cwt.* is considered a low price; ac- 
oording to this estimate, the crop of mulberry leaves 
amounts to 11,340,000 florins; from this sum 2,025,- 
000 florins must be deducted for gathering the leaves, 
&o., and 9,315,000 for ground rent. 

One ounce of worm eggs, or 1| loth, yields 67 
Vienna lbs. of cocoons, which require 1,333 Vienna 
lbs. of leaves. 

Silk culture, as well as farming is carried on by 
persons who rent the land or trees for half the silk 
crop; the land owners furnishing one-half of the 
worm eggs, and the colono or renter, the other half 
of the seeds, and all the labor and care the worms 
require. 

Raw Silk. — The crysalides within the cocoons, 
«re killed by exposing them to the hot air of heated 
ovens or to steam; the cocoons are then thrown in- 
to boilers or kettles fliled with warm water; the 
threads of 3, 4, 5 or more cocoons are united to form 
one thread; the product is called raw silk. The 
kettles are mostly heated in the common way, but 
of late, and especially in Lombardy, they are now 
heated by means of steam; and for a large reeling 
establishment, the steam is generated in one or two 
boilers, and is conducted to the kettles by means of 
pipes, whereby not only a great deal of fuel is eco- 
nomized, but the silk produced in that way is consi- 
dered better and of a handsomer appearance, which 
is ascribed to the uniform temperature which can be 
kept np with steam. To each kettle two women 
are required, one to attend to the reeling (malstra) 
and the other to turn the reel. 

Upon this operation depends the evenness and 
beauty of the thread. The silk growers therefore 
pay great attention to it, and the superior quality 
of Lombardy silk is to be ascribed to the perfect 
management of this simple operation. 

The number of kettles in use in Lombardy during 
the above mentioned operation amonnts to about 40,- 
000 which are employed in about 3,600 Filandas, to 
which 90,000 persons are required. 

The operation of reeling lasts from 40 to 50 days; 
in this space of time the cocoons are all converted 
into raw silk. 

The wages for an overseer, are from 35 to 60 
kreutzers; for a maestra, 22 to 30 kreutzers; for the 
hands to tnrn the reel, from 8 to 13 kreutzers per 
day exclusive of a meal (minestra.) 

They must keep dose at work from early in the 
morning tiU late in the evening, with only one hour's 
recess. 

The quantity of wood required for heating the 
kettles in the ordinary way, averages 50 to 60 lbs. 
per day; when steam is used, half the amount of 
fael is sufficient. 

To each kettle belongs a reel, and it is estimated 
that a reel can work up 800 lbs. of cocoons in 60 
days. 

11| lbs. of cocoons yield 1 lb. of raw silk; in 
firianza it requires less cocoons for 1 lb. of silk, 
but on an average 1 lb. of raw silk requires 12 lbs. 
of eocoons. 

•OiiaFloriB»flOoeni& TIm floni hai ao kreatztn. 



In the operation of. reeling, arises an ofial con- 
sisting of a coarse kind of thread which covers tho 
cocoon. This layer must be carefully removed. 
The husk which covers the crysalides is used for bed 
covers, or spun for common silk stuff's. Theoflal oir 
strata amounts to 10 per cent, of the weight of raw 
silk, and sells for 12 to 24 kreutzers per lb. Tha 
price of raw silk averages 12 florins 30 kreutzers per 
pound. 

FiLATOREs oa Twist Mills. — At the Filatores 
the raw silk is twisted for the warft (organzin) and 
weft (trama.) It is done by means of large ma* 
chines, set in motion by water and horse power. 
Twisting is carried on the whole year round; this 
operation makes a loss on silk from the breakage of 
the threads, knots, &c., which amounts to from 3 to 
6 per cent. 

In Lombardy, the number of Filatores amounts to 
about 500, which employ 3,750 men, 7,040 women 
and 2,015 children. To twist a pound of silk, costs 
from 1 fl. 27 to 1 fl. 34 krs. ; when to this, the cost 
of reeling is added with 44 kreutzers per lb., tho 
expense of working up the cocoons into twist, oosta 
about 2fi. 15 kreutzers per ponnd. 

The total value of silk of the different conntriea 

of Austria, is estimated at 50,500,000 florins, whieh 

is to be divided: — 

For the Cocooiu, 42,700,000 florins 

Reeling or producing Raw Silk, S,0OOtO0O *' 

Twist, 4,400,000 " 

Offal, 500,000 ** 

The raw material has a value of about 43,000y» 
000 fi., which amount is increased to about one siztk 
of its value, or 7^ millions through the operation 
of reeling and twisting. 

Although silk culture is carried on in the same 
manner all over Lombardy, the Venetian kingdom, 
and the southern part of Tyrol, yet each province 
produces a peculiar kind of silk, each liearing a dif- 
ferent character. The best silk is produced in Bri* 
anza; it is superior to any in Italy, or in the whole 
world ; the next best is that of Yarese, in the pro- 
vince of Como, and Bergama. 

Silk culture has especially been improved in Bri- 
anza, through the influence and labors of the silk- 
growers' societies of May land and Como. Through 
various improvements and good management, silk 
has there obtained greater lustre, softness and sup- 
pleness, which was formerly only possessed by the 
silk of Turin. 

The finest and most glossy stuffs are manufactur- 
ed from the silk of Brianza, and the industrious and 
highly intelligent inhabitants of that district are 
considered masters in the treatment of the silk wonUi 
as well as in the operation of reeling and twisting. 

Bergamos silk has an old established reputation, 
and is much sought after for the English market. 

Brescia silk comes next, then Cremona, and that 
of a part of Mantua, where silk culture has been of 
late much increased and improved. 

Lodi and Pavia are, from their low situations and 
practice of irrigating the meadows and fields, less 
favorable to the culture of silk. The worm there 
spins a coarse and less uniform thread, which is to 
be ascribed to the dampness of the atmosphere, in 
which the worm works more sluggishly than in pro* 
vinces of a greater altitude, where the air ia more 
pure, and dry. 

Verona and its vicinity, with several districts of 
Mantua, produce the most celebrated sewing silk. 
It is not long since the operation of reeling was 
left in the hands of inexperienced reelers, who pro- 
duced a dirty, unequal and spotted thread; but of 
late, more attention has been paid to the operation ; 
the ooooono are now picked and the double onea 
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thrown aside, beoaase they always yield an inferior 
article. 

Verona is the great depot for sewingr silk 
Padua and Rovigo famish twisted silk, (tortigli- 
ata,) of which oords of all colors are made for the 
Levant market. 

Yicenza and Bassano's principal products are dou- 
ble thread Tram silk; it is rather heavy and not ve- 
ry supple, which is ascribed to the hard water used 
in reeling; it seems that that operation is not well 
atten<jed to, and the careful removal of the coarser 
threads on the outside of the cocoon is much neglect- 
ed, which makes the thread less uniform and pure. 

The silk of Tyrol has a fine appearance, and it 
would be still more even if the maestras would pay 
more attention to cross the thread properly in reel- 
ing. 

The silk commerce of Italy has its principal seat 
in Lombardy. It has undergone great changes du* 
ring the last forty years, and Italy now produces the 
best silk, and much more than any other country in 
Europe. 

The facility with which silk is grown and the 
great profits it yields, induced the silk growers to 
extend this branch of industry as much as possible. 

In the year 1800, the total amount of silk grown 
in Lombardy alone, was estimated at 1,800,000 lbs. 
which has since increased to 4,000,000 lbs. j it may 
perhaps, in the next twenty years, runup to 6,000,- 
000 lbs. 

The political difficulties with which Italy has bad 
to contend since the beginning of this century, have 
much impeded the development of the culture of 
silk. Napoleon's policy of the continental system 
olosed the English market to the Italians. The 
East India Company brought to England, Bengal 
iilk as a substitute for the Italian silk ; though of an 
inferior quality, it answered very well for certain 
articles. 



luManSak. Asiatic SUk 



bi the vent 1800—1809,. 
do 180a-1806,. 
do 1800—1808,. 
do 1809—1811,. 
do 1813-1814,. 



Sama, 

Meon average, 



Boi in Ihe yean 1815—1817,. 

1818—1890,. 

1891—1893,. 

1891—1898,. 

1827—1899,. 

1830—1633,. 

bOie year 1833, 

do do 1834, 



Buna,... 
Avenge, 



Poondtf. 

2,011,880 

2,437,160 

1,017,060 

9,280,740 

3,147,540 



11,7944300 
780,980 



1,981,980 
3,833,000 
4,094,500 
5,144,000 
6,034,000 
5,308,500 
1,883,400 
1,631,095 



98,930,375 
1,446,519 



Pounds. 

1,350,870 

1,306,580 

1,704,300 

1,198,710 

9,516,690 



8,077,910 
538,483 



9,903,690 
9,497,140 
4,439,780 
4,669,640 
5,857,880 
6,138,750 
1,794,100 
3,143,127 



31,457,017 
1,579,851 



The foregoing tables show that in former periods, 
the quantity of Italian silk brought into the market, 
oyer reached the quantity of Asiatic silk nearly 50 
per cent. 

In the second period, the importation of Asiatic 
■ilk increased considerably; the Italian silk enjoyed 
an equal share of increase. Of late, a considera- 
ble quantity of silk goes to Germany and Switzer- 
land, and the average exports of Austria, are — 

To London, 1,330, lOO lbs. 

To Lyons, 1,605,000 " 

To Germany and Switzerland, 9,552^500 " 

ToRosBia, 169,600" 

According to the official reports, the quantity of 
«Uk in Lombardy has increased throe- fold within 40 
years, and the price doubled ; consequently, the in- 
•oflia from silk hat inoteased tix-fold in forty years 



The same official reports estimate the value of ex- 
ported silk to 30,446,640 florins; the amount con- 
sumed in the Empire to 12,000,000 fl.; together, to 
42,446,640 florins. 

To raise 438,000 cwt. of cocoons, requires, 8,760|- 
000 cwt. of leaves ; calculating that one man can ga- 
ther 50 centners in 40 days, employs 176,200 handa 
in gathering leaves. To every } metric ounces of 
eggs, — the labor of one woman is calculated to 
raise the worms, yielding about 100 lbs. of cocoons^ 
which requires 438,000 hands. 

Reeling 6,386,000 lbs., employs for 50 days, 150,000 hands. 

To twist 4,508,000 lbs., requires, during 200 days, 20,000 " 
The preparation and mauufactore of stuAs from 
theoflaU, 13,000 ** 

Together, 796,200 ludivUnals 

About one-sixth of the whole population of the 
Lombardy and Venetian kingdoms is thus engaged 
in this branch of industry. C. £. Fleischman. 

■ ■ I ■■ ■ ■■ ^1. ■ ■■■■*■■■ ^m ^M^^w^M^ 
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Editoxs or Thb Cultivator — While in Wor- 
cester, Mass., a few days since, I was invited by 
Col. J. W. Lincoln to examine his system of irriga- 
tion, and to accompany him down the Blackstone 
river into Rhode Island, to look at the watered mea- 
dows which so frequently occur on that stream. I 
was agreeably surprised to . find snob an extensive 
and systematic use of water for the purpose of irri- 
gation; and feeling quite an interest in the general 
subject of watering land by artificial means, I will 
attempt a description of what I saw in my raoenC 
journey, and state some of the principles of the ao« 
tion of the water, of irrigation. 

Col. Lincoln has 30 acres of interval land, sitva* 
ted on the margin of the Blackstone river, which 
he has been watering from that stream, for twenty 
years. A portion of the land had been imperfectly 
irrigated by a previous owner ; but when the Colo- 
nel took possession of the land, he found the ditohea 
in so bad a state, and so poorly arranged, that he 
commenced entirely anew with a thorough and sya* 
tematic process. The surface of the meadow is 
considerbly uneven, and it required some skill and 
care in laying out the ditches so as to conduct tha 
water over the meadow. He thinks that if the thing 
were to be done again, he should first graduate the 
surface so as to get the water over the land with 
greater facility. As it is, however, every part ia 
well watered. 

The ground is, as is usual with alluvial lands, 
highest near the stream, descending thence towards 
the foot of the uplands, and also descending with 
the river. On the side of the meadow joining the 
higher lands, there is a hollow, running through the 
entire length of the junction, with branches diver- 
ging, and some of them extending across the inter- 
val; and these hollows are very convenient for 
draining off* the surplus water of irrigation. Where- 
ever it is necessary to convey the water across these 
hollows in order to distribute over land beyond them, 
an embankment is raised, with the carrier ditch in 
the top, and fhus the water is conducted over at the 
proper level. Cheap stone culverts are constructed 
in these embankments, in order that the trench 
drains may not be interrupted in their work of drain- 
age. A thorough dam is thrown across the river, a 
little way above the meadow; in it are strongly se- 
cured gates, easily opened or shut, as more or less 
water may be required ; a stone flume receives the 
water from the dam, and parses it into a main car- 
rier ditch, running from thence through the entire 
length of the meadow on the highest ground. Small* 
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er sectional oarrieri branch oat as nearly at right 
angles with the principal carrier as the surface of 
the interval will admit, and with such frequency as 
to conduct the water on to every level of the land. 
Little gutters are made with a hoe, in the sides of 
these sectional carriersi through which the water 
flows in small streams, and then trickles over the 
entire surface of the ground. To determine the 
particular place for these ditches, so as to get the 
water properly over the land, is a work of skill, and 
requires a practiced eye, together with the aid of a 
spirit level, and the frequent sticking down of small 
stakes, for the guidance of the plowman in turning 
his furrow for the sectional ditches. It is not found 
advisable to give much descent to the water in the 
carriers, because it would have too inuch tendency 
to the lowest place, and would not flow over the 
land with sufficient equality. One or two inches 
fall in every ten feet of length, is enough. Flumes 
made of plank, with gates in them, are placed in 
the main carrier ditch, at suitable intervals, and al- 
so at the mouth of the side carriers, and by opening 
mad shutting these gates, the water is taken off* the 
hMd at one place, and let on at another, at plea- 
tare. 

When the water is first let into the ditches, if any 
•light inequalities in the sides or surface of their 
banks oocnr, by which the water escapes before they 
are filled, enough earth is taken from the bottom of 
tham to make M level, so that the water may serve 
■11 parts of the land equally. Trench drains are 
made in the hollows, to conduct ofi" all surplos wa- 
tKTf and prevent water grasses from appearing in 
ttm award. In outting the trench drains, a careful 
examination with the aid of the level was made, in 
OBder, if possible, to give the drains such a direc- 
tion as should conduct the water Co land on some 
lower level, where it could be again used for irriga- 
tten. Much advantage was in this way gained. 

In these various ways the waters of the Black- 
atone are conducted to, and spread over thirty acres 
df land. The ditches once made, nothing more has 
ever been necessary in order to thorough irrigation, 
4ave the making of slight repairs in the sides of the 
Jktohes, occasioned by meadow moles, and the feet 
6f the cattle while feeding off* the aftermath. 

As I walked over this irrigated ground, observing 
the rich sediment with which the never failing wa- 
ters of the river were charged, the thoroughness 
and convenience of the dam, gates and ditches, for 
controling the irrigation, and the evidences of the 
fertility which had been imparted to the meadow, I 
thought to myself, here is going on that ''gallant 
operation " so quaintly and yet so tersely described 
by old Walter Blith in his Englith Improver, He 
remarks — '' If either thy land be gravell, or of a 
sound warm sandie, or mixed nature, and any whit 
descending, then any running streame will have a 
gallant operation . The warmer, lighter, and sound- 
er is the land, the greater is the advantage. These 
particulars discovered, out of question thou hast a 
wonderfal advantage before thee, especially if thou 
hast any great length and quantity of land along 
the River, or by a great roade way side, or else 
hast any good land floods from great townes or ci- 
ties, make as much of these advantages, and ap- 
prise them as thy lands, for though hereby thou canst 
make thy lands no more, yet thou mayst make them 
•o much better, almost as thou canst desire. And 
to doe but a little consider of the way of both fit- 
ting thy land to thy water, and thy water to thy land, 
with the truest, naturalest, and properest seasons 
for bringing it on and taking it offf and thou shalt 
tee an admired issue. For this tertoosly obserre, 



that the water running trickling among the graeae 
and upon the earthe, leaving her thicknesse, soyle, 
or filth, which I call richnesse, among the grasse, 
and upon the earth, and itself runneth away into the 
drayning trench, and troubleth thee no more, and 
so the goodnesse of the water is as it were riddled, 
screened, and strained out into the lands, and Che 
leanesse slideth away with it." 

Col. Lincoln's meadow is naturally of an exceed- 
ingly light sandy soil, with a loose open subsoil, so 
much so that at the commencement of the irrigation, 
it was difficult to cover parts of it with a graft 
sward at all. But by appropriating the "wonder- 
ful advantage" afibrded by the river, by "fitting the 
land to the water, and the water to the land," he 
finds that "the" natural "leanness slideth away,^ 
and a remarkable fertility takes its place. His in- 
terval now gives him an average yield of two tons 
of hay per acre, per aunum. There has been no 
season, however moist, for the past twenty yeare, 
that he has not derived much benefit from the arttfi* 
cial watering. 

The Colonel thinks there are no means so cheap 
or expeditious as those afibrded by irrigation, for im- 
proving and rendering permanently productive, all 
dry, barren, sandy, or gravelly lands. Give him 
water, he says, and just so far as he can ipcead 
that, he has no occasion to draw and shovel manoj^, 
for the water will bring on, and difiVise, and esls^ti* 
lish fertility. At the commencement of this enter* 
prise, he took down hit old barn, and erected ano? 
ther in its place, of much larger capacity ; and ml* 
though the crops from the farm for the fii^st €aw 
years did not quite half fill the acw bars, yet thefH 
is now no spare room, — the increase being in (j^ 
greatest degree owing to the irrigation. The arti* 
ficial watering is indirectly advanti^eous to tlie 
whole farm ; for while the meadow yields vast^ nm» 
hay than formerly, it yet requires no manure iro^ 
the yards ; the extra produce supports a much lar- ' 
ger stock of cattle, double the manure is in const- 
quence made, all of which is spread upon the up- 
lands, — thus giving a progressive improvement to 
all the land. The hay from the irrigated land it 
found to be of a very milky quality, and the cowt 
and other stock are very fond of it for its softnest 
and succulency. Then, too, there is a (all bite of 
aftermath on the meadow for the cattle in the fall, 
which comes at a time when the upland pastures arfl 
used up for the season. 

Now that the ditches are aU completed, it taket 
but a half hour to an hour each day to manage the 
irrigation ; but this daily attiendanoe, however, must 
not be remitted; on the contrary, much depends up*' 
on careful attention and the exercise of judgment, 
for if the water is not frequently changed from place 
to place, it will stagnate in the soil, wild grasses 
will spring up, and the quality of the hay will be 
injured. No part of the meadow, therefore, recei- 
ved the water more than two days in a week, 
and after the grass has got well started in the 
spring, the water is not usually continued more than 
one day in the week, in one place. In this way the 
water is used, from early spring to late autumn, sa- 
ving an interval commencing two to three weeks be- 
fore haying, and ending at the close of that busi- 
ness. The best success is found to follow, where 
the water can be made to flow gently over the sur- 
face, — a rapid current being apt to carry off fertili- 
zing matters, and a sluggish inactivity being apt te 
bring in wild grasses. Oentle, but constant aetlvi* 
ty of the water, is therefore considered to be a leftd^ 
ing maxim in the irrigation. 

" It is obterred,^' tayt Prof, lohattoft, '* 
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the good efleots of irrigation are produced only by 
running toater — coarse grasses and marsh plants 
springing up when the water is allowed' to stagnate. 
Rnnning water comes upon the field charged with 
gaseous matter, with oxygen and nitrogen, and car- 
bonic acid, in proportions very different from those 
in which these gases are mixed together in the air. 
To the root and to the leaf also, it carries these gas- 
tons substances. The oxygen is worked up in aid- 
ing the decomposition of decaying vegetable mat- 
tar. The carbonic acid is absorbed by and feeds the 
plant. Let the same water remain on the same 
spot, and the supply of these gaseous substances is 
soon exhausted. In its state of rest it re-absorbs 
new portions from the air with comparative slow- 
■ess. But let it flow along the surface of the field, 
exposing every moment new particles to the moving 
air, and it takes in the carbonic acid especially with 
much rapidity, and as it takes it from the alt almost 
as readily, again gives it up to the leaf or the root 
with which it first comes into contact. But further, 
if water be allowed to stagnate over the finer gras- 
ses, they soon find themselves in circumstances in 
which it is not consistent with their nature to exhib- 
ita healthy growth. They droop, therefore, and die, 
anid are succeeded by new races, to which the wet 
land is more congenial." 

In addition to the watered meadow, Col. Lincoln 
has several acres of upland, situated on a southern 
slbpe, which he irrigates temporarily by turning on 
a ittiaH stream issuing from springs in the highlands 
boyottd, tfnd which receives sufficient aceessiOBs 
from the rains and moltnig snows of early spring 
to adapt it to that ]>urpose. The brook is brought 
oil to this lafid at the highest point in the slope; a 
drteh, made by the plow, runs aross the land, at 
right angles with the descent, and the water, trick- 
ling over the lower side of the ditch, difibses itsolf 
ofor the surfaoe Ibr a oonsiderabie breadth, until 
it is caught by another ditch, lower down, and par- 
allel to the first, when it is again spread, and so on, 
to the bottom of the slope. If for any reason it is 
durable to bring the water on to the land at a low- 
er point than the first named ditch, it can be done by 
regelating the gates at the mouth of the ditches. 
In this system of irrigation it is not found to be so 
important as in the fiat land mode, to change the 
water from place to place frequently, though it is 
still well to vary its course at short intervals, giving 
equal benefit to all portions of the l^^d. 

Col. Lincoln thinks that irrigation should not be 
■eglected by any farmer who can turn even a small 
stream, or springs, on to his grass lands for only a 
few weeks in the spring. On land thus partially ir- 
rigated, the grass starts very early, the earth hav- 
ing acquired a thicker covering, is afterwards less 
afiected by drouth, and the crop of hay, although 
less than on lands receiving a more constant water- 
ing, is yet much superior to that on adjoining land, 
of equal quality of soil, on which water has not been 
turned. There are many temporary streams, form- 
ed in hilly districts in the spring of the year by the 
rains and melting snow, that collect in their course 
a rich sediment, which may be arrested and distribu- 
ted by the water among the grass roots of our pas- 
tures and mowings, instead of passing to the river 
to make a useless deposit in its bed, or aiding to fill 
up a neighboring mill-pond. Oftentimes, too, by 
throwing a cheap embankment or dam across the 
lower end of valleys among the hills, these waters 
may be bottled up for a more prolonged use. 

Even spring water, containing no perceptible se- 
4^out, is found in practiee to be very beneficial in 
iiHitatioii. Prof. Johnstou remarks that *Mn lime- 



stone districts, these waters are generally inlprog- 
nated with carbonate of lime, and in other districts 
again, the springs contain gypsum and common salt, 
and sulphate of soda and sulphate of magnesia, and 
thus are capable of imparting to plants many of 
those inorganic forms of matter, without which thOy 
cannot exhibit a healthy growth." 

Sir Humphrey Davy remarks that ''even in oasOfe 
where the water used for flooding is pure, and IVe« 
from animal or vegetable substances, it acts by caus- 
ing the njore equable difiusion of nutritive matter 
already existing in the land ; and in cold weather it 
preserves the tender roots and leaves of the grass 
from being afiected by frost. - In 1804, in the month 
of March, I examined the temperature in a water 
meadow near Hungerford, in Berkshire, by a very 
delicate thermometer. The temperature of the air 
at seven in the morning was 29 deg. The watet 
was frozen above the grass. The temperature of 
the soil below the water, in which the roots of tlfe 
grass were fixed, was 43 deg." 

Sinclair, in his Code of JSgriculture, remarks that 
''clear spring water, in the state in which it issues 
from the hills, is certainly of a fertilizing quality; 
aild in either cold or hot weather, it moderates lih^ 
temperature of the soil. Clear spring water mtif 
also be used longer than the foul or muddy, beia|* 
less apt to rokider the grass gritty and nawholeaeint ; 
hence some givo a preferenee to clean watered 
crops." 

Several intorestiag experiments have beien m#4# 
by distiB|>aished philosophers, showing the effcieti 
of pure water upon vegetation. 

"Mr. Boyle dried in an oven, a proper qnA*tilgr 
of earth proper for vegetation, aad after earefoUj 
weighing it, planted in it the seed of a goard.,. Hi 
watered it with pore rain water, and it prodtteed. » 
plant which weighed fourteen pounds, though the 
earth producing it had sufiered no sensible dimuni* 
tioa." 

"A willow tree was planted by Van Helment, i« 
a vessel containing a thousand pounds of earth 
This plant was watered with distilled water ; aad 
the vessel was so covered as to exclude all soU4 
matter. At the end of five years, upon taking out 
the plant, he found it had increased in weight 119 
pounds, though the earth had lost only two ounces 
of its original weight." 

There is another theory as to the action of sim- 
ple water when used for irrigaton, whioh I will 
state. It is believed by some that all plantb excrete 
certain matters from their roots whioh are hurtful to 
other plants of the same kind ; that the .cultivated 
grasses, being in time afifected by their own excre- 
tions, do not continue permanently healthy in the 
same site, and therefore mosses and other inferior 
plants, spring up and extirpate them; that the wa- 
ter of irrigation, in its descent through the soil and 
subsoil, washes away this excrementitious matter 
from the roots of the grasses, and carries it ofi* in 
solution; and that hence, in a good degree, the 
heaithfolness and verdure of irrigated meadows. 

After taking a good look at Col. Lincoln's irriga- 
tion, I accompanied him down the river into Rhode 
Island, to view the watered meadows which there 
so frequently occur. Some of the meadows pre- 
serve their original surface, and the ditches are laid 
out, and the water distributed, in a way precisely 
like that practiced by Col. L. Other meadows have 
been graduated by the plow and scraper, so as to 
present a surface best adapted to systematic irriga- 
tion. A mound of earth is raised, extending through 
the centre of the meadow in its entire length, anda 
carrier ditch, starting from the dam in the stream , 
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enters this mound, and passes the water through the 
interyal. The land on each side of the main car* 
rier is laid out in beds of forty feet in width, at 
right angles, lengthwise, with the main carrier. 
The beds are made quite crowning in the centre, by 
frequently back furrowing the soil with the plow. 
Sectional ditches cut through the centre or most 
crowning part of these beds, take the water from 
the main ditch, and pass it the entire length of the 
beds. Frequent little openings are made in the top 
of the sides of these sectional carriers, through 
which the water flows, and then it spreads each way 
from the ditch, oyer the entire surface of the beds, 
passing into the dead furrows, when used profusely, 
and by them it is carried to a main trench to be con- 
ducted to land on a lower level, or else back into 
the river. Flumes and gates are placed in the main 
carrier at suitable intervals, and also at the mouth 
of the side carriers, so that the water can be chan- 
ged from one section to another, as desiired^ 

It struck me, upon viewing these graduated mea- 
dows, that they were in the long run, of a cheaper 
construction than those where the surface is left in 
its natural state. Once done, they are right for all 
time, the irrigation is easier managed, the water 
more perfectly distributed and drained off, and its 
eficots, in consequence, are more beneficial. 

I should remark that all the irrigated fields which 
I taw in my recent journey are invariably of a light 
dry sandy soil, with an open subsoil. It is found, 
however, in practice elsewhere, that almost all soils 
are benefitted by irrigation, if water does not stag- 
nate for want of proper drainage. 

Sinclair remarks that ''irrigation is not restricted 
to any particular description of soil. Land natu- 
rally wet may be greatly improved by it, when ac- 
companied by drainage, and it is equally beneficial 
to that which is dry. Rich loams produce the great- 
est crops, even though waters bo not of the first 
quality. Peat bogs, when properly drained, will 
likewise yield good crops. Irrigating adhesive clays 
is esqpensive, and the benefits from it do not so soon 
appear ; but it is evident, from a meadow near Long- 
leat, that even this sort of land may, by good man- 
agement, be thus rendered more fertile; and it is 
veil known that some of the best meadows in Glou- 
cestershire, and at Woburn, are upon a clayey sub- 
stratum. The most suitable soils, however, are 
those of a sandy or gravelly nature; more especial- 
ly when they can be irrigated by muddy streams, 
the sediment of which corrects their excessive open- 
ness. Indeed, by means of the warm and rich wa- 
ters of a low, fertile and populous district, impreg- 
nated with mud, and full of animal and vegetable 
manures, almost any soil may be converted into a 
rich meadow." 

Finally, the theory of the advantages of irriga- 
tion is thus summarily stated by Stephens, in his 
Book of the Farm, ** Could the hand of man,** he 
remarks, ''distribute manure around the roots and 
stems of grass as minutely alid as incessantly as tur- 
bid water; could it place a covering of woolen tex- 
ture upon each blade and around each stem of grass, 
as completely as water can embrace each plant and 
keep it warm ; could it water the grass as quietly 
and constantly as the slow current of irrigation ; and 
could it wash away hurtfal matter from the soil as 
delicately from the fibres of the roots of grass as 
irrigating water, there would be no need of irriga- 
tion ; the husbandman could then conunand at will 
verdant pasturage for his flocks and herds, through- 
oot the year, and in the driest season. Hi$ mechan- 
ieal agency would be as effective as irrigation ; but 
AOttaiitnted as the relative state of things at present 



are between man and the action of physical laws, 
he employs irrigation as an instrument of his will, 
and induces Nature to assist him in maintaining his 
live stock by an application of her peculiar mode 
of acting, under his own guidance, but in which she 
undoubtedly displays her superiority over him, both 
in perseverance and dexterity." 

I have prolonged my article to a great length; 
but believing that the subject of irrigation is not 
very generally understood, and thaf the art is much 
less practiced than it should be where so many ex- 
cellent natural facilities for it exist, I have thought 
it advisable to be at considerable pains in citing aa- 
thorities sufficiently to explain its principles, and 
turn attention to its practice. F. Holbaoox. 
Brattlboro*, Vt,, April 30, 1850. 

9ht iSottintltnrol iDcpartmmL 
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Pear-Tree Blight* 



John Randolph once remarked to his physiciaD, 
"in the multitude of counsellors there is con/ti«ion," 
which is true when hasty and partial opinions are 
given. This is strongly illustrated by the discos- 
sions on the Pear-tree Blight. 

" It is always caused by the freezing of winter,'' 
says one. " It is always produced by the burning 
heat of summer,'' says another. "It is owing to 
succulent growth, piodooed by injudicious cultiva- 
tion," asserts a third; "it comes on like a pesti- 
lence or the potato rot, uncontrolled and un averted 
by any skill," responds a fourth. Some have dis- 
covered that it is caused by an insect girdling the 
interior bark; others, that it results from the poi- 
sonous sting of an insect in the branches. Many 
maintain that particular varieties only are strongly 
liable to this disaster, and many more, that it attacks 
all sorts alike. 

In addition to previously advanced opinions, we 
have received a communication from £. J. Gxhkt, 
of Oreenbusb, N. Y., in which he confidently ad- 
vances the belief that he has discovered the true 
cause; but the length of his communication, and 
the very narrow limits of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment of this paper, preclude its publication entire. 
We can furnish^ only an abstract of his theory and 
observations. At or a little before mid-summer, in 
the absence of dew for several nights, he observed 
liquid drops falling from a pear tree, which were 
subsequently found to proceed from minute aphidea 
thickly covering the shoots or branches, and which 
had at first escaped notice from the identity of their 
color with that of the pear bark. The varnish 
which these insects exude, is regarded as a poison, 
absorbed by the pores of the bark, and preventing 
also the natural perspiration. These insects were 
observed to continue for about ten days, when they 
disappeared. They are doubtless worthy the atten- 
tion of fruit growers, and may under certain cir- 
cumstances produce the death of the tree or branch- 
es; but it would be deciding from too limited data 
to say that this is the usual or universal cause. Ob- 
servations must be made with great judgment and 
accuracy through all parts of the country, — through 
a long series of years, — through all the variations 
of seasons, — under all modes of cultivation, — in all 
varieties of soil, — and in various latitudes and cli- 
mates, to enable any one to overthrow all preTiooB 
opinions, and to establish a single theory applicable 
alike to all cases. But it is always interesting and 
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»fiil to reeeiTe and record all the obaervations 
which maj be madci relative to thia formidable ma- 
ladj. 

The following remarka of our correspondent, re- 
lative to the ptriodieat appearance of the fire- blight, 
will be new to our readers, but we fear the role will 
be regarded by some as established as much by its 
exceptions as by direct evidence:— 

** The same disorder prevailed among the apple, 
pear, and quince trees, on the banks of the Hudson 
in 1780, and continued its ravages until 1793. 
Twenty-two years after, (1802,) it again made its 
appearance, and continued its attacks for 4 or 5 
jears. Again 22 y<*ars elapsed, and in 1824 the 
same disorder prevailed, and lasted 4 years; — and 
in 1846 we were once more sufferers from the same 
cause — our pear trees are still prostrated by its fa- 
tal attacks. This disease has been called by some 
'*fire blight'' — it has been attributed to a "coup de 
•olieP'^-one writer says it is produced by the aphis 
lanata, a small insect covered by a fine white wool ; 
—the insect which came under my observation, is 
very different in every characteristic — so small as to 
escape notice in the first stage ; and so similar to a 
Jly at maturity as to mislead an inattentive obser- 
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Experiments in Raising Seedling Peaches* 

The cultivation of the peach having engaged 
aome of my attention, I collected all the fine sorts I 
oonld get ; still for a while I had no good ripe peach- 
ea. Seven years ago, I went to Mr. Conklin's ex- 
tensive peach orchard about the 20th of September, 
and bought two bushels on purpose to get the seeds. 
We sought the very best we could find ; his early 
peaches were nearly gone ; I took the last on the 
trees. That brought the ripening of them to the 
period L picked the peaches off, 20 days later. The 
Columbia was just beginning to ripen $ I got the first 
ripe. That brought them two weeks earlier than 
the original. I planted the stones in rows, like 
planting potatoes, only covered shallow, following 
nature as near as I could. All brought the s^me 
sort in color and appearance. The result is, 1 have 
the Morris White through the season ; the Columbia 
and Early York also, so. that the whole space is now 
illled with the same species from last of August to 
20th October, and any farmer, if he has one superi- 
or peach tree, can raise seedlings from it, and 
change to early and late to last the whole season. 
But plant the stones when fresh, if you expect to 
raise a good tree, for if they become dry, you will 
get a poor peach something resembling the original, 
but worthless. My seedlings, out of about 500 
trees, which I planted seven years ago, contain on- 
ly about four trees that are not as good, and many 
muoh better than the original. Thos. CrAiorbad, 
Jb. Whitehill, Cumberland Co,^ Pa., March. 

The importance of raising new varieties which 
shall be severally better adapted to the various and 
widely differing localities of our broad territory, 
than existing sorts, is becoming strongly felt by the 
'Oultivators of fruit. Experiments therefore, like 
the preceding, are of muoh interest and value, and 
onr correspondent appears to have been unusually 
sQooessful in the excellence of his results. 

The opinion is by no means uncommon, that by 
planting apple seeds and peach stones in the fruity 
or perfectly fresh, the seecUing will very nearly re- 
aenble the original. This result can be confidently 
•SMrted only after repeated experiments in both 
ways side by aide. Whether this has any influenee 
vhntavar, is not parhapt aa yet eataUiahed. It is 



probable that the peculiar character of the seedling 
is chiefly if not wholly stamped upon the seed at the 
time of the impregnation of the ovule by the float- 
ing pollen ; after causes may modify the result, but 
if so, in but small degree. At any rate, we do not 
find any modifying effect by freshness or age, in any 
of the common seeds sown by the farmer, nor any 
thing of the kind in the cucumber, melon, and 
squash. £d. 

The Peach Crop* 

Throughout Western New- York, there is a most 
promising appearance of an abundant crop of peach* 
es. The trees are loaded with blossoms. In a large 
portion of the northern States, appearances are 
equally favorable. Northern Ohio will doubtless 
afford an abundant supply, but in the central por- 
tions of that State the crop is thin, although in ma* 
ny localities a fair product will be obtained. It 
sometimes occurs that the crop is destroyed or in- 
jured late in spring, or after the present period, but 
such occurrences are unusual. We must not, how- 
ever, be too confident in advance, as it is better that 
our hopes should be exceeded than disappointed. 

Sweet and Sonr Apple* 

I have observed several remarks on the Sweet and 
Sour apple in The Cultivator, I am in possession 
of a few facts which I have never seen published. 
The apple that I am acquainted with has been grow* 
ing in what was formerly my father's orchard ever 
since my recollection ; there are now but three treea 
living; they do not mix as well as formerly. On 2 
of the trees I have not observed any except sour 
ones for two or three years; on the other tree, they 
still mix pretty well, though they are mostly all 
sweet or all sour, growing promiscuously. The soar 
apple is a perfect Rhode Island Greening, conse* 
quently a winter apple; the sweet is a fall apple, 
about half the size of the Greening, which causes 
the mixed apples to grow in ridges. The sweet ap- 
ple is an agreeable, pleasant apple. I have never 
seen the kind any where else. The wood of the tree 
is curly. Benj. Macomber. Grand Isle, Vt, 

The above described variety has been considera* 
bly cultivated in various parts of the Northern 
States. It is a very singular peculiarity of the 
fruit, that certain portions, and often the whole ap- 
ple, by a sort of diseased or imperfect growth, faUa 
to develop the acid qualities of the juice. This im« 
perfect growth is shown by the smaller size of the 
sweeter portions, and by its whitish or blanohed oo- 
lor. A similar mixture of imperfect and healthy 
vegetable growth may be seen in the leaves of the 
ribbon grass; and the tendency to sweetness or in- 
sipidity in blanched substanc'es is shown in celery 
and sea-kale, and in potatoes kept excluded from 
the light. 

It is a very common notion that this variety was 
originally produced by cutting through the centre, 
the buds of a sweet and sour apple, and joining the 
halves of each at the time of budding. But such a 
result is a physical impossibility. For in common 
budding and grafting, the union always takes place 
by the granulations of the newly forming wood ; a 
bud consists of a great number of minute and 
oonoentrically folded leaves, and all these edges 
cannot be made to coincide, much less to adhere 
together. If it were possible to cut directly through 
the vital point of the bud without killing it, and the 
two parts oduld be made to adhere ; then, as in eve* 
ry other instance of union between two dissimilar 
varieties, each part would maintain its own identity* 
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When a sweet tree is grafted with a sour frait, all 
the parts above the graft will bear sour apples; and 
all parts below, if branches are allowed to shoot 
out, will be«r sweet apples. In the same way, if 
it w«re possible to make the two parts of a bad ad- 
here, whieh is wholly improbable, then one side of 
the resulting tree woald bear sweet apples, and the 
other sour apples, eaoh sort being perfectly distinct. 
The Sweet-and-Sour apple is evidently a distinct va- 
riety, produced from seed, resembling the Rhode Is- 
land Greening in flavor, but differing in the growth 
of the tree. We have heard a great many persons 
assert that this variety was certainly produced by 
the two halves of the buds ; but we have never been 
able to find the man who had performed the opera- 
tion or seen it done. £d. 

iBfloence of Gmfliag <ni Yarietiee. 

" Is it true that the straight upright shoots of an 
apple tree set as grafts, will produce vtraiehter 
trees than the lower and carving side shoots f and 
that the trees from grafts cut from young unbearing 
trees will be longer in coming into bearing?" C. T. 

It is a common opinion that a difference is produ- 
ced in the new tree by the part of the tree from 
which the grafts are cut. Experiments, however, 
msfde Under the observation of the writer, do not fa- 
vor this opinion, as no difference could be observed 
in the results produced. Cultivators sometimes ar- 
rive at erroneous conclusions by reasoning by false 
analogy. The improvement in the Indian corn and 
other oroj^s, by successive selections of the seed, has 
induced some to think that similar changes may be 
made by successtte selections of grafts. But where 
setsd is planted, a new individual or new variety is 

S reduced at each germination; while graftinff or 
adding is only a perpetuation of the $ame individu- 
al or variety. It may indeed be modified for the 
time being, by external and constantly acting caus- 
es, but its nature cannot thus be permanently chan- 
ged. The quality of a pear is often greatly changed 
by grafting it on the thorn, apple, or quince; but it 
again resumes its former character, when grafted 
back to its original kind of stock. A certain va- 
riety of the apple nay be changed in quality and 
ptfodvotiveness, by being transplanted into a differ- 
ent soil ; but trees propagated from the latter and 
set baek into the former soil, will not retain any of 
the ehange. No permanent influence appears to be 
vrongfat upon the variety 

To mmke Peach and other trees bear Tonag* 

8. W. Cols says, " To induce early bearing, 
particularly where trees are luxuriant and barren, 
clip off the extremities of the branches in July, 
about one-third of the new growth ; this will pro- 
duce blossom buds the latter part of summer, for a 
crop the next season. We have found this very 
successful." A. J. Downing says, ** If you wish 
to bring fruit trees into bearing at an early age, 
pinch off the shoots the first of July, and again at 
the end of six wee ks." 

Soap-Sad s for the Grape. 

A. J. Downing says ** I have seen an Isabella 

Sape produce 3,000 fine clusters of well ripened 
lit in a single season, by the liberal use of manure 
and soap-suds from the weekly wash." 

' The effect of soap-suds on other plants is some* 
times enrprising. A cypress vine, which had re- 
gained stationimr f • a fortnight when about two 
1a<iwa higb| ianaediately oommeneed growing after 



a good watering with sdap^sods, and grew aboat 4 
inches the first five days. The peaoh is maoh bene- 
fitted by soap-suds. 

Peaches aad the Carcalie* 



The following extracts from a letter of a distin- 
guished amateur cultivator, present some interest- 
ing facts, relative to the liability of different peach- 
es to the attacks of the curculio: — 

Serrate Early ror*— "This is the best peaoh of 
its season, ripening with me, 3 to 5 days after the 
Early Tillotson — it is not quite so rion a peach as 
the Tillotson, but more hardy — a good bearer, and 
what is better than all, the curculio does not toneh 
it — while they will, literally, eat up the Tillotsoa^ 
stone and all!" 

Large Early Tork^** The very best, out of 26, 
kind«, that I have growing — the tree is hardy, a 
fine grower, a great bearer, and the fruit is exempt 
from the curculio." 

'^How is it, tliat the curculio will work at a peaoh 
quite downy, when those with smooth skins, on aia 
adjoining tree, will not be attacked at all? The 
Large Early .York is quite a smooth-skinned peach; 
Hills' Chili, standing next to it, carries as much ' 
wool as a sheep on its back — still the latter suffers 
dreadfully from their attacks, while the former it 
not touched at all." D. T. Moselet. SkaneaU" 
lei,N, Y.,JtpHl, 1880 

The Tree Box— (Aecsf sempervlrmu.) 

This beantiliil evergreen is quite hardy at thie 
place— -one and a half miles east of the Ca^ga 
Lake — though I shoald he apprehensive of injary^ 
where the thermometer at any time in winter, 
indieatcd twelve or fifteen degrees below aero. I 
have one about 8 feet high, and very bnshy. One 
spring, the leaves on shoots of the last year, had as- 
sumed a yellowish cast, but they soon recovered their 
color, and there is not a dead twig on the whole 
tree, 

London in his Enoyelopsdia of Plants, enomeraMe 
three species of Buxus, all natives of the Eastern 
world. Speaking of thie kind, he says, it is a na- 
tive of most parts of Europe from Britain sonth- 
wards, and is very abundant in different parts ef 
France and Switzerland. It abounds in many eona- 
tries of Asia, as about Mount Caucasns, in Persia, 
China, and jimerica.** The last name hovrever, <s 
probably a slip of the pen, as it is not known to he 
indigenous to this continent. 

The box grows well under the shade and drip of 
trees. Like the Yew, it bears dipping; and some- 
times it is made to assume verv fanoifnl forms. Sneh 
objects as novelties indeed, may interest as for the 
moment, but a correct taste will be more oharsed 
with the wild luxuriance of nature. D. 7*. Greet- 
field, near Aurora , N, F., 4flio., 1850. 

Scions for Budding* 

The wood of rose cattings should be well matwrnt^ 
especially if they are to be sent great distances by 
Express, or to be kept some days before using. 
When detained on the way — and small parcels are 
sometimes overlooked— the most succulent, or least 
ripened wood, always suffers the most. Two years 
ago, I had 56 kinds of rose cuttings sent me from 
Virginia ; but they were kept baek by some nnwer- 
thy agent, longer than the time required from Liver* 
pool to New- York, and every one perishedv thongk 
the most snoonlent wore the most dcoayed. Exoe|it 
where the bods are set with ^try little delay, «e eel 
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in the shape of a white grub, three-quarters of aa 
inch long — and when found, 'make no note of it«' 
but settle his accounts as rapidlj an you can. 

" This grub comes from an egg laid in the bark, 
in summer, by the winged insect. Unless the crea- 
ture is wonderfully abundant, it contents itself with 
looking about for the tender bark at the surface of 
the ground. On this account, it is a good plan to 
outwit the rascal by heaping up a little cone or pile 
of wood ashes, tan or sand, say six inches high, 
around the trunk. The sole object of this is to 
guard the soft place in the bark at the neck of the 
tree. On this account you must clear away tho 
pile every fall, so as to let the bark harden again. 
If you do not, but keep it ther^ winter and summer, 
you will find that it does no more good than blow- 
ing against the wind — for the very plain reason that 
the bark becomes tender at the top of the pile, in- 
stead of the surface of the ground, as before." 

The same eminent writer ffives us the results of 
an experiment in treating these little fellows with 
hot water; which however, for general use, will not 
be found quite so convenient for the worm, as tho 
knife: — 

'' I hare satisfied myself by experiment, (though 
I am sorry I have not yet had time to get up tho 
theory f) that a good dose of hot water is a meaiii 
of bringin'g-io many a peach tree just about giving 
up the ghost. It seems to rouse the vit*l p^worT; 
and i' there is life enough left, a goii^ scalding at 
the neck seems to produce a reactibn tnat is at times 
quite wonderful. 

''Three years «gp I h#d two tire«|, a peaoh andci 
favorite apricot, that had been failing for a couple 
of seasons — often thought before that very eervidML* 
ble trees. They had been rather bftdly ttedt^ hf ■ 
the worm, to be sure, but that bad beeo »tte fcJ #d 
to in time, and the roots appeared to be in very fltir 
condition. Still, the trees dwindled, looked eiekly, 
and bore little or no fruit. As a desperate remedy , 
I resolved on a trial of hot water. I removed the 
soil directly round the neck of the tree, Making ft 
basin three inches deep and twenty inches across. 
Into this I poured twelve gallons of boiling wafer. 

" To my great satisfaction the trees, instead of 
dying, immediately pushed out vigorous shoots, took 
a healthy appearance, and made a fine growth of 
wood, and have since borne two crops of delicioai 
fruit. I experimented last year, egain, with equ|l 
success, and now am ready, like old Dr. SAMonAAO^ 
to prescribe hot water in all desperate cases." 

PnoriTS or high Culture. — At one of the Bos- 
ton Agricultural Meetings, George Pieroe, of West 
Cambridge "advocated the high culture of frnit 
trees, and raising no crops among them after they 
were large. From four apple trees which he set in 
1839, he gathered last year, (10 years) twenty-nine 
barrels of choice fruit, twenty barrels of which sold 
for $100. He sold $997 worth of fruit, the past 
season, from eight acres of land." 

Gardxits in Franck. — A writer in the JR$vu§ 
Hortieole ssLyn there are 600,000 hectares (over 1,- 
000,000 acres) of gardens and orchards in France, 
giving employment to about 2,500,000 persons. A 
very large proportion of these are undoubtedly nuur- 
ket gardens. 



on leM9 matuTB than « iviigthat ha$JUwerid, ihould 
6e chosen, D. T. 

Leaf-blight in the Plnni. 

Aooident often teaches valuable lessons to the ob- 
serving. The following interesting fact is mention- 
ed by F. K. Phoenix, in the Prairie Farmer: — **I 
oalled on Mr. Truesdell of Elgin. The leaf-blight 
had troubled the plum trees last year for the first 
time. On one spot he showed me, they seemed won- 
derfully vigorous and healthy, while all about them 
were more or less stinted with the blight. On in- 
quiry I learned that in that place there was former- 
ly a cellar which had been filled up, and in the 
great depth of the soil, the roots had sustained 
themselves against the blight." 



Expeditious Pii||4il^« 

The same writer says, " The Messrs. Overmans 
<of Canton, 111.) are the greatest "live" budders 
I ever saw, or I may say, ever heard of, — the two 
brothers having set, as I learned, 3250 buds in one 
day! The buds and stocks, however, were previ- 
ously prepared." This was very good work, but 
there is a " live budder'* now in Western New- 
York, who set about half that number, or equal to 
one of those individuals, in a day, and |^rep<ired his 
own ¥ad»; and yet, budding must be a great deal 
^H\Sii[ '^\V^^^^'^\\^\^m i^Jwrio trees groi^ ^o cfpid- 
ly, 41^ l^^re^. fpr our frii^nd Phoenix «f^y« in the 
same article, "With apple trees it did not seem %s 
i( §. hj^d A0ttl4 f#ii, — no i;9atter whether thfi blocks 
vf^^9,lai;ge or small, or the work nicely or coarsely 
d^A^. In f%9t, ftfter investigmiog the matter pret- 
ty olof^ly, I l^eq^me almost aatisfted that it yras 
epiQug^ barely to strip off a bud and fiing it e^ a 
e1^9icht to have it take!!*' 

4^ a prpof of the wonderful rapidity of the 
growth of apple trees in that region, it is stated 
tliat a very irregularly planted orchard was observed 
on one nurseryman's grounds, and on inquiring the 
oi^se why they were planted in such disorder, it ap- 
peared that these trees were what they called culls , 
whioh were to be cleared off a year or two before, 
hot had been neglected by the owner. Thus left, 
they had actually run away from him, having be- 
eome orchard trees! Buds too, will make a good 
growth the same season they are set. No wonder 
that nnrserymen there can afford to sell all kinds of 
trees at six cente a- piece, as we have seen adver- 
Iked. 

The Peach Worm* 



Onr readers will l>ear in mind, we hope, that all 
peaoh trees suffering from attacks of the peach 
worm, should be thoroughly examined and cleared 
of these intruders, before the end of the present 
month. The exudation of gum at the surface of 
the ground, mixed with the pulverised bark, is a sure 
indication of their presence. The mode of dislodg- 
ing them is well described by a certain distinguished 
horticulturist in Downing's Magazine, under the in- 
eog. of "Old Digosr" — 

" Ton can do this good turn for a peach tree in 
ftve minutes, by lifting the soil around it two or 
threa inehee deep, laying bare the stem jast between, 
wind and water, as the old sailors eay. If all looks 
elMkn and smooth there, very well ; replace the soil 
again. If, on the other hand , yoa see gam, then look 
out lor the enemy. Scrateh a moment with your 
kmim wheiia Ibe gvm oosea ont, and yoa will get on 
hie trail; out into Iha barii till jToo iad him— 



BT* What maintains oae Tice will bring «p twe 
children. 

The flUMler'a eyee will do mow mptk thaa botk 
his hands. 
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DedgB for a Villa. 

Th* aooompanjing deiif;ns ware orisiiiallj Tdt- 
BuJied far the BtrUeulturiil, b; Mr. O, WSKKLSk, 
arekitaot, Hartford, Ct., and from bii explknation 
of the plan, tg take tbe foUnwing: 

Thii deaign ia thai of a eoantrj residence, mited 
to the demaudi of a family of taate and wealth, and 
i« made in the Tudor Gothic ilyle of arohitectare, 
adapted to tbe wantiof tbe preient day. 




The( 



apoi 



of the plan providei for a 



ning and drawing' . 

each other, and alto, by means of glass doort In tbe 
tide of the roomi, with a conservatory or plant ca- 
binet j an arratigement which would bo found very 
beaDtifal in effect, and convenient for many par- 
There ii next to the drawing-room, and comma- 
nicating with It, a boadoir, or ladies' room ; and the 
dining, drawing, and this latter room opening en 
aiiita ; the ipaee capable of being thrown open, on 
oooaaion of company, woald be found very liberal. 
Haxt to tbe boadoir ii the library, a large well 
Ugbted. and bandaome room. All of thase roonia, 
with the exeeption af tbe library, ar* ronrtMn feet 
ki|b, and large in proponiou. 



Akitehen, large at 
try, be., and back a 
modalions on this floi 

Entrance is gained to the hanae by mean* of *■ 
angolar porch, consiating of a lingle pillar, fran 
which apring two arehei, stopping againat the wall 
of tbe houao, and resting on corbels on either aide 
of the spacious entrance doorway. This porah 
might, if desired, be made very mnch larger, ae aa 
to admit of a carriage driving throngh, and permit- 
Over tbe library and kitchen it a large roan, 
which it is intended, in the present instance, ihonld 
be osed cither ei a private chapel or Urge li- 
brary ; hut if SDch an arrangement it not de- 
sirable, the room conld be divided into three- 
chambert, or otherwiBe distributed aa may be 
required. The boudoir forms the lower etorj 
of a species of tower, which is carried above 



The large angular hay of the drawing- 
room is also extended to the room over, which 
room would thus nialce a very apacioitt and 
desirable chamber. 

The ttyle of the house ia one that wonld be 
peculierly adapted to thoae looalities where 
the scenery wat rather sylvan than wild, aad 
on an andnlating lawn, stretching away to a 
broad river or lake, and backed by tree clad billt, 
would look very well. 

The material mi^ht either be entirely alone, or 
brick witb stone dressings; the latter being a fre> 
qoent and very appropriate manner of boitding in 
this style. 

The windows should be glaied in a mantier ae- 
cordant with the spirit of the design, and the inte- 
rior of the rooms protected from the heat of tb* 
snn by inside shutter blinds, made tn slide into the 
walla, whilst there might be in the drawing and di- 
ning-rooms, sliding doon, glaied or otherwiae, 
which conld be nade to entirely that oS" the baja, 
either U> contract tbe tiae of the roomi in oold wea- 
ther, or to shade the numa from the mn ia Uw (aid- 
die of the day dnring the aonaaer. 
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PowlUrakd PanltirBookb 

Downc Fowl.: .Their Niiorii HinorT, Breedlnr, Reuing, 
Fenliiig, and General Miiiugmeut: bir H. D. fbcajLtvtoti. 
Thifd adition. Dublin, 18U. 

1^1 Auiicui PowL-Biiicn: ConUiniu fbll iDlbimtioi an 
Bmdinf , Ruring and Maiu^Taanl of PouIett; ■Ibo inBirnclioiu 

*iih cnrrBTian ; br m Ahociatioh oi piucriCAL BklEOUii. 

BaalDO, IBM. 
nn Nlir-Eva[.UIDF<m.Tai BauDii: Being ■ briaf HiBotr or 

Donuatie Fowla, and containui^ fdJI direciiona f.ir ilieir Rearing 

ajid Managenieat; illuAnled vilb Iweuty-flTe correcl EngTaviaga; 

by a pKicncu Pocinan Boaton, leso. 
Eds. CnLTtyATOB— ^hs rearing and niBDagement 
of pnallry, ii a baiinoH of more importance, in a 
eommeroial Ti«n', [baa would be loppDaed witboat 
partionlar exsmiaation. According to the oenaaa 
of 1840, the TaidB of poullrj in the Uniled States, 
■waa •12,176,170. The aoioont of aales of poultry 
in tbe city ot BoBtoa, Tor 184S, is computed at one 
UillioD or dollars. Tbe annaal lalei in the city of 
New- York, probably amoonl to a still larger sam, 
•nd thote of other cities and towns to equal anms in 
proportion to Iheir population. Tbe statistical re- 
turns of TarioDS European countries, represent the 
interest as possessing a corresponding value tfaere. 
I do not imagine, however, that tbe great interest 
which bai lately been manirested in tbe rearing of 
poaltry, has arisen wholly from n auddeu perception 
of its relative conasqaence among the productions 
of the country, or from an impresrion that the par- 
snit of tbe business ia generally attended with ex- 
Iraordinary profits. Whatever may have been the 
inflnence of these ideas, I am inclined to think that 
tbe desire o( obtaining new or rare varieties— either 

novelty— has been a greater cause of the altentinn 
now devoted to the subject. Hence, a leading mo- 
tive in the poblication oT most of the new works on 
poaltrf , baa been to deaorihe varieties represented 
to have been hitherto uncommnn. 

Ii'treatisei on tinimftU, it is obviously proper that 
Am p«caUkT obaraoteristiM of apeeies and T«rietie« 



ahonid be given; but they should be given with cor- 
reotness, and in their classification, each should be 
placed in its appropriate poaition. tt is to be re- 
gretted that some of the dearripcions contained In 
the works referred to, are calculated to propagate 
error and create confusion, and that they betray aa 
ignorance or disregard of tbe moai important prin> 
ciples in which the subject is involved. 

I do not propose to enter into a detailed orltioiaa 
of all the poultry books which have lately been ia- 
aued, but with your permission, will notice some por- 
tion of the contenla of those under the above titles, 
itber occasion, may ask space for noticing ' 



other 

Mr. Riobar 



'» book, 1 



lably, had • 



been frequenttj referred to as authority by other 
writers, and has oonatitutod the main body of at 
least one of the late American poultry books, it de- 
serves some notiae here. 

Mr. R. arranges the breeds of domestic fowls un- 
der ivranty-five different heads. He begins with the 
Malay — a stock which derives its name from having 
been brought from Malay, or Malacca, the southern 
peninsula of Asia, of which, and the neighboiiag 
region, it ia undoubtedly a native. Tbe second va- 
riety is the "Java fowl." Tbia name, however, 
the author thinks ia wrongly applied, and regards 
the variety aa a " croaa between the Malay and 
Dorking or Spanish fowl." 

That differenl breedi of fowls have been brongbt 
from the island of Java, ia a well known fact, but 
1 have seen none that indicate any auch "cross" n* 
Is here spoken of, though there are various bome- 
bred mongrel* under the name of Javas. But the 
large fowl generally known here as tkt Java fowl is 
evidently but a branch of tbe Malay. Hence Mar- 
tin — decidedly tbe moat syatematio and intelligent 
writer I have met with on this lobject- describes 
the Great Malay, Cochin Chinese, or Kulm Fowl, 
(Gallut giganttui,) as " a naftvs of Java, Sd- 
natra, and jitrhapi tht Malay pminiula."' 
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Having pat down the Malay and Java as the two 
first varieticsi Mr. Richardson goes on with the 
Shakebag as the third, the Spanish as the fourth, the 
Columbian as the fifth, the Dorking as the sixth, the 
Spangled Hamburgh as the seventh, the Polish as 
the eighth, the Dutch £very*day-layer as the ninth, 
the Barbery fowl as the tenth, and the Cochin'Cki- 
na as the eleventh variety. 

The consistency of an arrangement which thus pla- 
ces the Cochin- China fowl the tenth remove from the 
Malay, is not easily perceived. Aside from the hyper- 
bole of his own account, it is obvious that there is no 
material distinction between them. Mr. Richardson 
claims to draw his description of the Cochin China 
fowl, from specimens in Her Majesty Queen Victo- 
ria's aviary. Mr. Martin, speaking of the same 
fowls, says he is aware that '' some regard these as 
distinct from the Gallus giganteutf but we look up- 
on them as a mere domestic variety of the Malay 
gigantic fowl." 

But Mr. Richardson has donbtless heard the adage 
that *'the king's chafi* is better than other men's 
«orn«" He says — ** This vaiiety of fowl [the Co- 
chin- China] eo far surpaeses both in size and pow- 
€r, all that toe have yet teen in the shape of poul- 
try{\) as to have led many persons not conversant 
with zoology, on first viewing them, to refer them 
Co the family of Bustards." But notwithstanding 
their wonderful sise and other characteriatica, he 
admits that they are '^genuine poultry." One of 
the most "striking" of the ''distinctive" traits 
^hich he represents as belonging to these fowls, is 
« peculiar structure of the wing, ''so that the 
posterior half can, at pleasure, be doubled up and 
brought forward between the anterior half and the 
bodj. The birds," he continues, " can do this at 
pleasure, and the -appearance the mancsuvre imparts 
to their form, has procured for them the title of 'os- 
trich fowl.' " 

Many persons will recollect that the 'Uitle of os- 
trich fowl," was given to various specimens of the 
Malay, long before the introduction of the Queen's 
ibwls ; and those vebo have kept them know that the 
dpuhling of the wing, which Mr. Richardson m&g- 
^ nifies into a strange anatomical peculiarity of the 
Cochin- Chinas, belongs, more or less, to the whole 
tribe. There is no mystery about it. The chicks 
are often thinly feathered, and in many instances 
remain quite naked until several months old. The 
feathers of the tail and wings are shorter than in 
ordinary fowls — in some individuals, indeed, are 
scarcely developed at all — and the whole plumage 
has a more downy character. From the absence of 
the wing-braces, or pinion feathers, there is nothing 
to prevent the close folding of the limb, as in newly 
hatched birds. 

But the fecundity of the Queen's Cochin-China 
fowls, according to Mr. Richardson, is still more as- 
tonishing than their size and the structure of their 
wings. He says — "They are very prolific, /regven/- 
iy laying twoj and occasionally three eggs on the 
saafie day, and within a few moments of each other!'* 
Verily, this is only equalled by "Old Grimes' hen," 
which is poetically described — (I cannot relate 
the story in verse) — as having laid two eggs every 
day, and three on Sunday. 

But Mr. Richardson's encomiums of the Queen's 
Cochin-China fowls do not end here. In a oommu- 
Ikication on the varieties of fowls suited to the farm, 

Jublished in the Irish jigricultural and Industrial 
ournal, ld48, after having described the principal 
qualities of these fowls, in language similar to that 
I have quoted from his book, he thus extols their 
prowMff : "Thoeook is ga«f to the last degree, oa- 



pable of killing the most powerful game-cock ia a 
few moments!" How crest-fallen must be the ama- 
teur breeders of the hitherto invincible game cook at 
this announcement! Why have we not already 
heard that the Earl of Derby has disposed of his 
aristocratic stock of game fowls, which he and his 
ancestors for several generations, have bred with 
such scrupulous care, and substituted in their place 
these valorous Cochin-Chinas? But Mr. Richard- 
son is probably the only breeder who has discovered 
the superiority of these fowls as a fighting stock. 

In describing the Bantam fowl, Mr. Richardson 
gives the specimens of the breed "kept by her Ma- 
jesty, at the Home Park," a prominent place. He 
tells us that "they possess some peculiar traits of 
habit and disposition that we cannot overlook." 
The cocks possess the "strange propensity" of 
sucking the eggs laid by the hen, and their impulse 
to gratify this appetite is represented as so strong, 
that they will not only drive the hen from her nest 
to obtain the eggs, but " have even been known to 
attack her, tear open the ovarium^ and devour the 
shell-less contents." But by the ingenuity of Her 
Majesty's keeper, this habit was finally broken up. 
He gave the cocks a marble egg to "fight with," 
preventing, at the same time, their access to the 
hens and to real eggs. This so thoroughly cured 
them in the course of a few weeks, that they made 
no farlhfiT attfimpt M the "4fft(rjg^liSB eithar aCj^ 
hen or of the actually laid egg." 

But these B an taoaa exhibit another "strange pro- 
pensity," — " a passion for sucking each other's 
blood." They pulled out each other's feathers, and 
sometimes pecked each other naked. But the keep- 
er overcame this propensitv likewise. "That per- 
son observing that the birds were subject to gre^at 
heat of the skin, and that its sfurfaee ocoaeionally 
beeame hard and tightened, conceived that in soeh 
cases the hard roots of the feathers being drawn in- 
to a position more nearly at right angles with the 
body than at ordinary times, the skin and superfi- 
cial muscles were thus subjected to an unnsnal de- 
gree of painful irritation ; and it immediately occur- 
red to him, that the disagreeable heat in question 
was simply a provision of tmture for the relitf of 
the suffering birds.** He was, however, indaced to 
make some application to the skin of the fow;ls — 
such as anointing with "pomatum," &c., and their 
plumage remained afterwards untouched. 

Now in what is here described, as remarkable and 
peculiar propensities of these Bantams, is anything 
more discernable than is often noticed in ordinacj 
fowls? Almost every one knows that when fowu 
are confined to small enclosures, (and sometimfy 
when running at large,) they are liable to contract 
the habit of pulling out and swallowing each other'i 
feathers. Generally one or two individuals of the 
flock, are made the special victims for the gratifica- 
tion of the morbid appetites of the others. Some- 
times the fowls which are "pecked upon" are al- 
most entirely denuded of feathers j but more fre- 
quently the plucking is confined to particular pacts 
of the body — as the breast, or abdomen — and tka 
habit is occasionally so inveterate, that the fowls de 
not stop with drawing the feathers merelv, but 
break the skin, and tear out the crop, or the en- 
trails. Should the oviarum in such cases, be torn 
out, it is very probable that its " shell -less con- 
tents" would br devoured. 

When this feather-eating habit first makes its.app 
pearance in the poultry-yard^ the misctiof ia often 
done by one or two of the flock. These should n^ 
once be sought out, and if they possess no special 
or Dxtraordinarj value, It is hfl#t to dispoAf of tt^fp 
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at oBoe ; or if tbic fs not donoi to oonflfie them in 
separate places till tbey forget the habit. In this 
Way, the trouble, if taken in time, may be easily 
got rid of, bnt if allowed to run on, it is diffionlt of 
eradication. As to medical treatment— -^^pomatQm" 
is sometimes used to promote the growth of hair on 
eo3fCoinb»j and it might have a similar effect on 
eock't feathers. If any snbstanoe disagreeable to 
the taste of fowls were mixed with it, it might tend 
to preserve the subjects to which it was applied, 
from farther molestation; but it is probable that 
grease, '' by any other name,'' would do as well. 

The "American Fowl Breeder*' takes its illus- 
trations and descriptions of varieties chiefly from 
RiohardsMi, though it ecoasionally puts forth an idea 
■ot found in the original. It speaks of '^the Java 
fowl " as if there were but one variety belonging to 
Java, and this, it save '^ resembles the Malay in 
sAmpe,'' and also in ''its character and qualities," 
but whioh is ''supposed to be a cross of the Malay 
and the Dorking o^panish breeds." This suppo- 
stfien, the authorAf course derive from their pro- 
totype, as has been shown above ; but another hy- 
jlothesis is added, via., "it is generally supposed 
that from this variety, the English game cook ori- 
ginated." In other words, the English game fowl 
originated with a variety resembling the Malay "in 
eharaoter and qualities," and that variety^ origina- 
H4 in a "cross between the Malay and Dorkings or 
Bpabish breeds I" Tell such stories to the marines 
— who else will believe them I 

The Cochin- China fowl is desevibed as a *^spi* 
ties" which has been " very recently introdu- 
ced into England," as a present to Queen Vic- 
toria. Following Hichardson, it is said — "This 
fowl surpasses, both in size and power, all known 
descriptions of poultry," being " nearly allied to 
the Bustards." Whether geese, turkeys, &c., 
are considered "poultry," does ifot appear. The 
tilienomenon of the hens laying three eggs a day, 
'' and within a few moments of each other," is told 
in Richardson's language, though not credited. 

To the Bantam fowl, the same btrange propensi- 
ties are attributed as mentioned by Richardson, and 
the description, with no intimation of its being co- 
pied^ is given mostly in his language. We have the 
same story of their thirst for each other's blood, of 
their hankering after eggs, even while in the body 
of the hen — and the same account of the " marble 
egg," and other means resorted to for curing the 
habit, with the additional prescription, by way of 
improvement f of washing the fowls "with hot wa- 
ter" to "allay the irritation." If the water were 
sufficiently heated, it would undoubtedly produce 
this effect. 

The *^ New- England Poultry Breeder," may, 
perhaps^ be said to be a more independent work 
than some of its cotemporaries, though it can have 
but trifling claims to be considered a systematic 
(much less scientific) treatise. This "Practical 
-Poulterer," as he styles himself, begins his enume-^ 
ration of breeds, with the " Chittagong fowl," a 
" magnificent bird," he says, and of which he pre- 
tends to give a description from Richardson, and 
applies to it, verbatim, that writer's description of 
the Malay, adding that " a species [I make the 
italics] of this fowl is frequently called the ' Great 
Malay.' " Now the fad is, that Richardson, after 
having described the Malay, says — "This fowl is al- 
io frequently called the C^tt^a^ong." Many wri- 
ters, as Mowbray, Dickson, and others, very pro- 
perly nsO the terms Malay and Chittagong as syno- 
itymotts— and they are tiSually applied to the same 
ivwl. But tho "Praettcal Poulterer" then goes 



on with the "Gr«y Chittagong," as the seoosiA 
breed. Then passing to the Cochin-China, thi 
Shanghae, the " Plymouth Rook fowl," the Dork- 
ing, the Spanish, the Bolton Orey, the Black Po« 
land, the Game, and the Bantam, he at lengtli 
comes to what he calls the "Common Malay fowl. ** 
This variety he represents by a copy of the engra- 
ving of the hen given by Richardson as a repreaen* 
tation of the Malay, and from the descriptioa ol 
which, this " Practical Poulterer" takes the dee* 
oription of his Chittagong! 

Of the Cochin-China fowl, Richardson's desorfp- 
tton is first given, to which is added an account of 
some of this "species,** as they are called, import* 
ed by G. P. Burnham, of Roxbury, Mass. His 
next variety is the " Shanghae fowl." These aai 
the Cochin* Chinas, it is said, are often confounded. 
And why should they not be? This writer himsetf 
says— "That the Coohin-China and the Shanghae 
fowl originate from the same oountry and stock, w« 
have no question. They are very like each other, 
generally — and all the best specimens we have yet 
seen in America, resemble each other strongly." 
Yet he pretends to make a characteristic distinoUoa 
between them, and that distinction is, merely, th«l 
the Cochin- Chinas are not feathered on the lege» 
and the Shanghaes are. 

The hnmbuggery of this notion is apparent 'to 
every one who has had much experience with fowlv 
of the Malay tribe, (GuUu* ifigeafMs)— »whethet 
und^r the name of Malay, Chittagong, Javay 0<i- 
chin- China, China, Shanghae, 8ie.— all of wllfoh'i 
especially when first %ro»ght from their native 
country, have more or less tendency to be feathered 
on the legs. Even those brag specimens of the Ma- 
lay which this " Practical Poulterer " calls the 
"Grey Chittagong" are thus feathered. They ar^ 
so represented in the cuts and so described. "The 
pullet," it is said, " is rather heavily featberbd oh 
the legs, the cockerel shows but few feathers below 
the thigh." The trait is generally less conspicuous 
af^er the fowls have been bred for several generations 
in Europe or in this country. This may result part- 
ly from acclimation, and partly from tho general se- 
lection of such specimens for breeding as are most 
free from feathers on the legs — they being common- 
ly regarded as a blemish. 

There are various other things in these bookl 
which it might be weU to notice, if sufficient spaed 
could with propriety bo allowed In your pages; but 
the length to which these remarks have already 
been extended, obliges me to close. Obsekveb. 
^^— -— ^^— ^— — ^-^^— — ^— — —'~^^ 

Sl)e tltterinmrs WtpattmttA. 

Inflammation of the Lnngs in Horses* 

The transportation of live-stock by railroads, hsEt 
been latterly much adopted on the principal lines iM 
this country. It is, in many cases, cheaper to con- 
vey animals in this way, besides avoiding the great 
loss of weight which tqkes place, especially in fat 
animals, when they are obliged to travel to market. 
The present season, many horses destined for sale 
in New- York and Boston, have been bronght to Al- 
bany by Railroad from Western New- York. On 
reaching Albany, it has been common for them to 
tarry several days, in order to recruit and appear in 
the market in the best possible condition. Many of 
these horses, while stopping here, have been attack- 
ed with inflammation of the lungs, which in several 
cases has terminated fatally. The disease hall 
sometimes been so vtoleat and rapid in its prog ^se 
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that death has ensned within twenty-four hoars. 
We are informed that the frequent oocurrence of 
this disease in horses brought bj railroad, has been 
a discouragement to that mode of conveyance. 
Without pretending to a particular knowledge of 
the circumstances, we will venture to suggest that 
the primary cause of the disease. is the confinement 
of the animals in a heated and vitiated atmosphere 
in the oars. Their sudden transfer to the open air, 
or to an atmosphere of much lower temperature, 
produces the effect so well described by Youatt. 
<< The discharge from the skin is at once arrested, 
and the revulsion, or pernicious effect of the sudden 
stoppage of a natural evacuation, falls on the lungs, 
too much weakened and disposed to inflammation by 
heated air and poisonous fumes." The first diffi- 
ouity is probably accelerated in many instances by 
overfeeding, and want of exercise. 

As a prevention of the disease, the better accom- 
modation of the horses in their railroad transit, 
should be the first object. Th» next should be to 
feed moderately, using constant care in regard to 
the protection of the animal from the effects of 
ohanges of temperature , giving daily exercise, with 
good grooming. Should the evacuations from the 
bowels indicate constipation, the administration of 
simple cathartics will be safe. A dose of Epsom or 
Glauber's salts — half a pound to a pound, accord- 
ing to the symptoms — may be given. But in a dis- 
ease of so important a character, it will be safest, 
when it makes its appearance, to entrust the animal 
to U|o care of a skillful veterinarian. 



Blngbone* 



Eds. Cultivator— In a preceding number of 
Thi Cultivator, 1 discover a number of communica- 
tions on the subject of ringbone in horses. I have 
been in the habit for the last fifteen years, of opera- 
ting on horses for this complaint, which has caused 
me to notice what kind of horses are most afflicted 
with it, and I find those that are the longest jointed 
are the most numerous subjects. Seldom do I see 
one on a French horse, and never, with but one ex- 
ception, on a mule. Hence the careful necessity of 
attending to this particular point in breeding. 

The causes of ringbone are numerous; such as 
standing on a hard floor, running in the plhture, 
leaping fences, and in horses of mature age, being 
put to heavy loads, &c . , £cc . These causes produce a 
Makage, and the sinova, or juice of the fetlock joint 
issues into a bladder or spongy substance at the back 
part of this joint, and it is from thence conveyed by 
two conductors down on each side nearly to the edge 
of the hoof, where it becomes ossified and gradual- 
ly increases until it forms what is very justly called 
a ringbone. 

Lextract this spongy substance, or bladder, taking 
particular care at the same time to cut the convey- 
ors off — thus stopping the escape of the sinova. 

In answer to " W." in your March number, as it 
respects all operations not being equally as success- 
ful, I know of no reason why they should not be, 
provided they were skilfully done. I know of no 
oases where I have operated, but what have proved 
equally successful under similar or like circumstan- 
oes. Where the complaint has been of long stand- 
ing, and as a natural consequence, the hoof has be- 
oome much contracted, of course the lameness will 
not be oared until the hoof arrives at its natural 
state. If the complaint occurs in a colt, and the 
operation is performed as soon as the bunches are 
poroeptibloy he never will be lame at all. 

Bat I have known many instanoes where the ope- 



ration did no good at all, and what is still worse, 
entirely ruined the animal. Hence the necessity of 
the operation being performed by one skilled in the 
art. I know much prejudice exists against this 
mode of treating the ringbone ; but I know it will 
effect a cure if performed rightly, as many instan* 
ces attest the fact. 8. O. Cone. Unadilla, March 
15, 1860. 

Jersef or Alderaey Cattle* 

Eds. CvLTivATon — In your May nambsr yoa say 
you are not aware that any person has imported tho 
'^Improved" Alderney cow, from Jersey. Col. 
Le Couteur, last year, did me the favor to select for 
me one of the best and highest grades of the pare 
Alderney breed. She certainly is a fine cow, and I 
would not sell her for two hundred dollars. I have 
also the pure Alderney stock, Aported by my late 
friend N. Biddle, at a cost of two hundred doliais a 
head. My four year old bull I consider perfect. I 
have also, three of the pure Alderneys imported by 
Dr. Pbysick, of Germantown, with which I am as 
much pleased as with any of my stock, and presuma 
I have as large a herd of Alderneys ias any man in 
the country ; and this I am satisfied with — that any 
one who can keep one cow, and wants good milk for 
the use of his family, ought to have an Alderney. 
R. L. Colt. Patenon, N. J. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Colt has introdu- 
ced a cow of the improved Jersey or Alderney va- 
riety. We think it will prove a valuable dairy 
stock. At a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, in April last. Col. Le Couteur 
made some observations on these oattle, which are 
worthy of attention. He referred to the scale of 
points (see last No. of this paper,) for deciding tho 
relative merits of animals. He said the system had 
worked well, and that during ten years he had been 
secretary to the Jersey Society, he had never known 
a case of absolute dissatisfaction. In reference to 
characteristics, he remarked that '' the cows which 
had The inside of the ear tinged with a deep yellow 
color were invariably found to yield butter of 
a rich orange color, while those with ears of a light* 
er tint furnished butter of a correspondingly inferior 
quality, and of a paler hue. In the finest stock, 
too, the eye of the cow was soft and placid, while 
that of the bull was lively and full of fire. The 'ac- 
tion' of Jersey cattle also indicated not only their 
muscular power and their mode of employing it, but 
that general conformation and adaptation of parts 
which constituted excellence: a finely bred Jersey 
animal, Col. Le Couteur remarked, ought to walk 
off the ground like a race-horse." 

In reference to the term Alderney, which has 
been applied to the cattle of the Channel Islands, 
he said the island of Alderney had belonged to his 
great-grandfather, who introduced into it great 
numbers of the Jersey cattle, but which, from the 
inferiority of the pasturage, soon deteriorated, and 
at the present time there was scarcely an animal 
in Alderney that he would think worth purchasing. 
He said many animals were passed off as of the true 
Jersey breed, such as those from Normandy and 
Brittany, some of which were of a black and black 
and white coljr, and very interior to tho genuine 
Jersey stock. The best cows of this breed, in the 
fiush of feed m May and June, had given siztosa 
poonds of batter a week. 
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Mental Cvltore. 



Eds. Cvltitator — Time has been, when it was 
Utoaght that mental oultivation in a farmer, would 
imftt him for the humble toils of husbandry; when 
it was thought unnecessary for him to oultivatct those 
faculties, which alone distinguish him from the 
brute. And I blush for human nature, when I And 
many in the pntent age, who believe that intelli- 
gence is detrimental to the interests of the farmer ! 
But, thank Heaven ! I believe that these relics of a 
barbarous age — these mists, which during the long 
night of ignorance, have gathered about the human 
mind, — will vanish before the flood of light which 
is dawning upon mankind. Then will our hardy 
yeomanry appreciate their own strength; and then, 
but not till then, will others award them the respect 
which is their due. 

Man, without mind, is lower in the scale of exist- 
ence than any being which has animal life. Brutes 
are endowed by nature with instinct; which reason 
in man, renders unnecessary. But when man is 
destitute of reason — when the Are of intellect be- 
comes extinct — tktn ^e can see bow much the mind 
has to do in forming the man! But still there are 
thousands who practically say that mind is not ne- 
cessary. Oh, what absurdity! As though there 
were nothing to be attained, nothing worth striving 
for, save a mere animal existence; to eat, sleep, 
then die and be forgotten. 

The pleasure arising from the cultivation of our 
mental powers, would alone be a sufficient recom- 
pense for all our study and toil. Every faculty of 
an nature, when exerci^d in its legitimate sphere, 
is in itself, an inexhaustible source of enjoyment. 
Hence the greater the number of faculties called 
into action, the greater will be our means of enjoy- 
ment; hence those who cultivate only the physical 
powers, leaving the mind in a state of inactivity) will 
reap but a small portion of the happiness which they 
might have enjoyed, had they understood and follow- 
ed the teachings of nature. And further, as every 
organ is strengthened by exercise, and as the plea- 
sure derived from the action of any faculty depends 
upon its strength, and the facility with which it 
acts, so the more we cultivate our minds, the great- 
er will be the happiness derived therefrom ; and as 
the more we accomplish the more difficulties we 
overcome, the greater will be our strength ; we shall 
thus At ourselves for still nobler efforts, and still 
higher flights toward realms which science has not 
yet explored. 

Considered in a moral point of view, the neglect 
of mental culture cannot appear otherwise than as 
the basest ingratitude. Few would treat with in- 
diflerenoe the favors of a friend, yet how many treat 
the mind^the greatest gift of Ood, as though its 
only use were to minister to our animal passions! 
The fact that God has bestowed these faculties up- 
on us, is a sufficient proof of our duty to cultivate 
them. 

But the greatest complaint among farmers is, that 
they have no time to study. But what is the rea- 
son? Why cannot the farmer And time for mental 
improvement, as well as the mechanic? Alas! I 
fear that the chief reason will be found in the fact 
that it is not considered necessary ; yes— knowledge 
is considered useless in those who form the founda- 
tion of civilized society! As well might we expect 
to rear a durable structure upon a foundation of 
»amd, as to expect the fabric of society to rest se« 
•nrely upon the rotten foundation of ignorance. If 
kaowladge is not neoessary \o tha farmer, than oar- 



tain ly those who do nothing but oonsume the fruiti 

of his toil, do not need it. 

But a brighter day is dawning upon the human 

mind. The time will soon come when the farmer 

will possess and be content with 

" An elegant, mfficieucy, oontcnt, 
Retirement raral quiet, frieodahip, booksi 
Ease and alternate labor, uaeful lire, 
PrqpreaiTe virtue and approving Heaven." 

May Heaven speed the day when the light of 
truth shall illumine every mind with its heavenly ra 
diance! Stlvanus. Ea$t Wtart, N, B. 

Shrinkage of Corn. 

Eds. Cultivatob — Knowing that a great differ- 
ence of opinfon exists among farmers as to the loss 
of corn by shrinkage or drying, from the time it is 
cribbed in the fall, till spring, — say the latter part 
of March, I determined to satisfy myself on this 
point, — at least so far as a single experiment could 
determine. 

On the 23d of November last, the day on which 
we flnished husking, I measured two bushels of ears 
in a standard bushel, as accurately as I could. I 
then weighed each bushel, and found the weights 
43i lbs. and 44 lbs, respectively. The number of 
ears, 58 in one and 60 in the other. I had one par- 
cel shelled, and got 33^ lbs. by weight, and half a 
bushel and half a peck by measure, and 10 lbs. of 
cobs. The corn was spread in a dry airy place, 
where it remained till a few days since, when it had 
lost just half a peck, or 20 per cent, by measure, 
and a fraction over 3 lbs. or 10 per cent, in weight. 

This shows a difierence of 10 per cent, between 
the loss by weight and measure. How is this dif- 
ference to be accounted for? Is it owing to the mi- 
nute division of the water in the corn, that while 
we And a loss in weight that should occupy a space 
less than three pints, there is an actual loss of eight 
pints in bulk? The cobs of this parcel were acci- 
dentally destroyed; so that I was prevented from 
ascertaining the loss on the cob. 

The other bushel of ears was kept in a dry, airy 
place, and shelled a few days ago, and gave just 
half a bushel of corn, weighing thirty and a quar- 
ter pounds. The cobs of this parcel, weighed seven 
and a quarter pounds. 

These are the facts, as gathered from my small 
experiment. The corn was a variety of the white, 
between the Oourd-seed and Flint— a mixed variety 
having from ten to twenty-six rows. The corn was 
in good condition for housing, at the time we Anish- 
ed husking. N. W. McCormick. Itidtp€ndene€f 
Cicil Co., Md., March 25, 1850. 



How is it T 



Eds. Cultivator— If I read them right, soma 
agricultural chemists maintain that manures are 
valuable as they contain nitrogen; others say their 
greatest value depends on their phosphates. Prof. 
Norton, in his article on '^ Neglected Manures,"* 
Cult, for March, says the value of bones depends 
upon both these substances. A question or twc^, if 
you please. Many farmers, perhaps the majority, 
in winter and spring throw the manure from their 
stables and cattle hovels ' out doors,' and leave it 
exposed to ' rain and shine,' till wanted for use. 
Now how is such manure injured the most; — by the 
escape of the ammonia into the air, or by the wash- 
ing out of the phosphates and liquid parts, by the 
rain? It is generally known that manure is best to 
bo kept under oovor, but why it is so, is not so gene- 
rally understood. Bat whan kept ondor cover, onre 
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in>it bo takaa, or it vill h«ftt and driTs off the am- 
monia. What effect does tb[s haTS on the value of 
thamannrel A correipoodent of Tht Cultivator, 
May, 1849, p. 139, tajs a aeighbor of bis ipread 
hU greea maaare OTor bia yard ihat it might lay 
through the aammer and mall. After becoming 
tboroagblj nulltd, would it be worth more than 20 
per cent? Cannot some one enlighten the unioien- 
tifte on tbif labjeott W. L. Eatoh. 

Stamp Mftcbines- 
Agreeably to the request of a corrsipondeat, we 
herewith give ouIb and deioriptions of two itamp 
maabinei. Fig. I repretenti one that has been nied 
exteaaively in Yeraioiit and the northern part of 
this State. It may be made by an; farmer, andoan 
be operated with a good degree of sffiaieaaf and 
diipatch. The coit of the apparatus is about SIOO. 
It ia said to have beea invented by two hrothera by 
the name at HanoheiCer, of Barlington, Vt., in 
1S28. It ii desoribed aa followa: 



cattle to the end of the rape, and they will 
draw any stump (hat ever grew in the groand." 

Fig. 2 represeata a very powerful itamp maahioa, 
nvenledby R. Hali., of Owego, N. Y.,- which re- 
leived the prsminm and silver medal of the New- 
York State Agricnltaral Society in 1846. The fol- 
ing extract from a deaoription writtra by 0*b. 
FuHTXrtT, £sq., of Owego, will giva a geai 
idea of it! •per»tioB. 



'The machine requires three met) and a hoy, witk 
« small horaa to work it to advantage. Its cost, 
with all the chains, levera, he, is from $300 to 
$400. 

"Upon some of our best Ui 

CDDQtiBa, tbe Stump Matbine 
riealtural implements but the s 
conaiderabte, beinp from IS to 2S cents per stump, 
but the ground js thereby thoroughly cleaned to any 
depth. The atunipa are eitber made into fatioe or 
harm ; the plow and barrow do their work, the seed 
is aawB, and the effeet ii like magic ; tbv oneightly 
■lanpa are gone, and the whole HeM ii like a gaf' 



:;ede ell ag- 



"It is limply the wheel and azia on ftlftrgeioale. 
The Dprighta sboald be 11 feet hi|[h, 10 by 12 iioh- 
ee square, of hard wood. The sdla T by 9 iuchea 
square, 14 feet long and larned up at the ends, '~ ' 
mnoer fashion, to enable it to slide easily oi 
ground. Let the posts be Srmly mortioed into tbe 
alUi, and well braoed. Tbe asle or sbaft, ahould 
be white oak, ash, or maple ; IS inohoi in diamei 
with the gudgeons 8 inches. It shoold be SO 1 
long, and 2 pins should be driven into it, ootlide the 
posta, la keep them together. The wheel should 
be about IS feet in diameter, with S spoke*; 4 of 
which ahould go through the axle, and tbe other 4 
■et as deep aa possible into tbe shaft without cutting 
away too much wood, for fear of weakening it. Tbe 
spokes are to be wbite oak plank, 8 by 3 incites 
»()aare. Let the felloes be sawed oat of 4 inch 
plank, and planked by (wo oourses of inob boards 
on the two sidea, in aaeh a manner aa to " break 
joints," (as tbe phrase is,) with the first set ; thus, 
and at the same lime, to form a groove to keep (he 
rope from slipping oj. Then get two strong chains 
made of Ii inch iron, and 12 feet longeach. Fast- 
en one end of each by a strong staple to the axle, 
and on (he other end of one have a hook, on the olh. 
er a large link or ring. Then fasten one end of a 
H inch rope on the wheel, give it two or [hree tnrna 
arDDnd it, and your machine is comjdete. Now 
bring yoor two yoke of cattle, and one asaistant ; 
hitch them to ibe staplea, (which shonld be in each 
eM of eaeh sill,) and drive where yon like. Dig a 
hole Mder the main root of the sRnap, (on on« side 
i£ poMible,) m4 pna «oar ohaln aadmr it. Hiteb 



" There «ure four or five different kinds of sliiallt 
maehinei aow in use in this eoonty, and aonle of 
tbem work very wril j bat Hall's is the most power- 
fnl, most oonvenlent in the sppKoation of power, 
and is least likely to get ont of repair." 



The Commisaioners having in charge the arrange- 
ments and management of this grand exhibition, 
have fixed an the firat day of May, 1851, for ita 
opening. They will be prepared to receive all aitl- 
clea intended for exhibition, at some place in Lon- 
don, to be hereeflor named, on and after the first 
of January, 1851, and goods will be received till the 
firat of March, after wliich none will he received. 
In the plan of (he exhibition, the articica to be of- 
fered for prizea, are comprised onder four generlJ 
diviMoDB, nnd Iheprinpipleion which the prizes will 
be awarded, will be understood from the following 
extracts from a oireular issued by the Comminhn- 

" In the department of Raw MArExiALt and 

PaonccE, prites will he awarded upon a considera- 
tion of the value and importance of the article, and 
tho superior excellence of the particular speoimeu 
exhibited; and in the obbo of prepared muterials, 
coming under thii. head of the Exhibiiion, the juries 
will lake into account the novelty nnd imporianee 
of the prepared product, and the superior skill and 
ingenuity manifcEted in the praccaa of preparation 
"In the department of Macrikebv, the prises 
will be given with reference to novelty in the inven- 
tion, superiority in the execution, increased efficien- 
cy, or increased economy, in tbe use of the article 
exhibited. The importance, in a aoeial or other 
point of view, of the purposes to which the artiaU 
is to be applied, will ^so he taken into considem- 
lion, as will also the amonni of the dlffioultiea ovor- 
ooB* is brinfing tba invontfon to perteotioB. 
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" In the departmaat of Manuvactv&xs, those 
articles will be rewftrded whioh fulfil in the highest 
degree the oonditions specified in the sectional list 
already pabiishedi viz.: — Inoreasednsefnlness, snoh 
as permanency in dyes, improved forms and arrange- 
ments in articles of utility, &o. Superior quality, 
or superior skill in workmanship. New use of known 
materials. Use of new materials. New combinations 
of materials, as in metals and pottery. Beauty of de- 
sign in former color, or both,with reference to utility. 
Cheapness, relatively to excellence of production. 

*' In the department of ScuLPTuas, Models, and 
THE Plastic Art, the rewards will have reference 
to the beauty and originality of the specimens ex* 
hibited, to improvements in the processes of pro- 
duction, to the application of art to manufactures, 
and, in the case of models, to the interest attaching 
to the subject they represent." 

All articles of foreign growth or manufacture, it 
is stated, must come under the charge and sanction 
of the '* Central Authority of the country of which 
they are the produce;" and that "it will rest with 
the Central Authority in each country to decide up- 
on the merits of the several articles presented for 
exhibition, and to take care that those which are 
sent are such as will fairly represent the industry 
Qf their fellow countrymen. " 

Tho Executive Conmittee of the N. Y. State Ag. 
iootety, have requested the President of the United 
fltatea to designate a Commission to take charge of 
watk actieftes as may be seat from the diflereat states. 
Information has been given that the space on the 
ground of the exhibition, allotted, to this country, is 
80,006 square Ceet, one half of whioh will be requi* 
fad. for aUeys, and the other half will be devoted to 
%Bticles for exhibition. We shall give further par- 
tioulars in regard to this exhibition, when we learn 
the action of the £xeoative of the Oeaeral Go vera - 
B^l^t in relation t o it. 

Caltaie of MUlel. 



Tho onltnre of millet is chiefly reoommended in 
this country for making hay. For this purpose, it 
i^ a good subetitute for clover and the ordinary 
grasses. When, therefore, from any cause, a snffi- 
eieney of hay is not likely to be obtained from the 
latter sources, millet may be advantageously resort- 
ed to. It is a plant which will grow quite well on 
ro her thin soils, and it grows so fast, that when 
it is up and well set, it is seldom much affected by 
4roath. In this latitude, it is commonly sown in 
June. Half a bushel of seed to the acre, is the 
^ual quantity, sown broadcast and harrowed in. 
For the finest quality of hay, it is thought advisable 
to sow an additional quantity of three or four quarts 
of seed. The ordinary yield of crops may be put at 
from a ton to a ton and a half of hay to the acre. 

It should be cut as soon as it is out of blossom ; if 
it stands later, the stems are liable to beeome too 
hard to make the best of hay. In curing, it is best 
to put it in cocks when fairly wilted, letting it re- 
main in this situation for twelve hours, in order that 
it may undergo a stosaHng, which improves the 
hay, both by the development of its saccharine 
qualities, and by doing away with its stiffness 
and harshness, so^aking it soft and more agreeable 
to the animals. 

There are several varieties of millet. That 
known as the German, is perhaps most common in 
this CO on try. It grows, ordinarily, to the height of 
about three feet, with compact heads from six to 
nine inches in length, with yellow seed. There are 
■ome snb-viMriatiae of this, ti the white and purple 
Meded. 



The Italian millet is larger than the preceding^ 
reaching the height of four feet, in tolerable soil, 
and its leaves are correspondingly larger and thick* 
er. The heads are sometimes a foot or more in 
length, are less compact than the German, being 
composed of several spikes, slightly branching from 
the main stem. It is said to derive its name from be- 
ing cultivated in Italy, though its native habitat is 
India. It is claimed by some, that this variety will 
yield more seed than any other, and the seed is ra- 
ther larger; but the stalk is coarser, and would pro* 
bably be less relished by stock. 

The seed or grain of various kinds of millet has 
sometimes been used, when ground into meal, for 
bread. The seed is also used in various European 
countries as a substitute for sago, for which it is 
considered excellent. It is also a valuable food for 
poultry — particularly for young chickens, which, 
from the smallness of the grain, can eat it readily, 
and it appears to be wholesome for them. 

If the greatest amount of seed is desired from the 
crop, it is best to sow it in drills two to two and a- 
half feet apart — using a seed drill for the purpose. 
This admits of the use of a soKall harrow or cultiva- 
tor between the rows, while the plants are small, 
which keeps out the weeds. The crop will ripen 
more uniformly in this way, than broadcast, which' 
enables the farmer to cut it when there will be the 
least waste. The seed shatters out very easily when 
it is ripe, and when the crop ripens unequally, it 
cannot be cut without loss; because either a portioa 
of it will be immature, or if left till it is all ripe, the 
seed of the earliest faUs out. It should be closely 
watched, and out in just about the same stage that 
it is proper to out wheat — while the grain may be 
crushed between the fingers. It may be cut with a 
grain cradle, and when dry, bound and shocked like 
grain ; but it should be threshed out as soon as prac- 
ticable, on account of its being usually muoh at- 
tacked by birds, many kinds of which are very fond 
of the seed. In particular localities, they assail the 
crop in such numbers, from the time it is out of the 
''milk/' till it is harvested and carried off* the field, 
that it is no object to attempt to ripen it. 

This crop is sometimes sown in drills when it m 
only intended for fodder, being cut and cured in bun* 
dies, as corn-stalks aie cured. It is best to pase it 
through a outting-.machine, before feeding it to ^ 
stock; indeed, all millet hay will be fed with less 
waste in this way, than if fed to animals withoul 
cutting. 

There is another species of plant, (Sorghum,) of- 
ten called millet, several varieties of which have 
been introduced and more or less cultivated in this 
country. It is also popularly called Egyptian corn. 
It is closely allied to the broom corn, the head be- 
ing similar in structure, and the seed similar, except 
that in most varieties of the sorghum, the outer co 
vering does not adhere, as in broom corn. The 
plant bears a strong resemblance while growing, to 
Indian corn. There is also some resemblance in 
the grain, and it is extensively used as food by ma- 
ny oriental nations, from which circumstance it is 
supposed to have been confounded by some writers 
with the American maiso, or Indian corn. A varie- 
ty under the name of ''African purple millet,'' was 
some years since introduced, and recommended for 
cultivation as a soiling crop. But we believe that 
this, as well as other varieties, have failed to an- 
swer the reooramendations for this purpose, — ^at 
least, they possess no advantages over Indian corn, 
and they are now cultivated here merely as a 
earibsity. 
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ISotxtts of |)ttblication0. 

Elements or Scientific Agriculture, or the 
connection between Science and the art of Practical 
Farming: a Prize Essay of the New- York State 
Agricultural Society. By John P. Norton, Pro- 
fessor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College. 
Albany: Erastus H. Pease & Company. 1850. 

The design of this work, in the language of the 
author, is to '' clearly and distinctly explain the 
great principles that are involved in the applications 
of science to agriculture.'' In reference to the man- 
ner in which this design has been carried out, we 
cannot better express our own views than by the 
adoption of the language of the committeo by whom 
the examination of the essay was made and the prize 
of $100 awarded: — ''As a work of science, it em- 
bodies every principle and fundamental feature of 
Agriculture which has been developed to this period, 
and having the stamp of truth arrayed in simple yet 
perspicuous language, it would seem expedient that 
no effort should be spared to carry this work to the 
home of every man. whether directly or remotely 
connected with the pursuit of Agriculture. Until 
science shall unfold to us other facts, and further 
developments of nature's laws, this work should be 
the elementary text -book for every person who 
studies the cultivation of the earth; it should form a 
prominent object in every school-district in the state, 
and be strong alike in the affections of teacher and 
pupil." 

The committee closed their report by recommend- 
ing that the work bo adopted by the publishers of 
books for the school-district libraries. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Agricultural Society, 
have also passed a resolution authorising the print- 
ing of one thousand copies at the expense of the 
Society, to be awarded as premiums. We are con- 
fident the work will meet with a ready demand, 
and that it will be read and studied with great 
satisfaction and advantage by all who are interest- 
ed in the principles of agriculture. 

The Advocate of Veterinary Reform, and 
Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse ; 
containing also a Veterinary Dictionary; by 6. 
H. Dadd, M. D., Boston. 

The principal object of the first division of this 
^ work, appears to bo to produce what the writer calls 
** reform," in the treatment of the diseases of ani- 
mals. This reform is to consist, mainly, in the 
abandonment of *' destractive agents," so called — 
in other words, blood-letting, and poisonous sub- 
stances. As a substitute for this, the work under 
consideration advocates a system which seems to 
contemplate rather the prevention than the cure of 
disease. The directions in reference to this point 
are, in the main, such as would be approved by 
persons acquainted with the subject. We agree to 
the old adage that "an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure;" still, with the strictest obser- 
vance of this rule, we apprehend animals will some- 
times be sick, and in such cases it will be necessary 
to adopt the best means for relief and care. It is 
impossible to say what these are, under all circum- 
stances ; but the propriety of restricting the cata- 
logue of medicines to those wholly of a '' botanic " 
origin, (whether poisonous or harmless,) will pro- 
bably be doubted b)( many successful practitioners, 
whose opportunities for observation and the acquire- 
ment of knowledge in the veterinary art, have been 
neither few nor small. The same remark may be 
made in reference to the rejection of the lancet, in 
the treatment of disease. It u not onr present pnr* 



pose, however, to make decisions where " doctors 
disagree." Dr. Dadd's book contains much that 
is valuable beyond controvtrty. It is handsomely 
printed and boand| and comprises upwards of three 
hundred pages. 

The Farmer's Gttioe. — We have received the 
second number of this work, which we take occa- 
sion again to recommend. The single chapter on 
Meteorology, which is completed in* the second 
number, is more than worth the price of the whole 
work. We will remark in reference to its change 
of title from " The Book of the Farm," that we are 
authorized to say that such change has been made 
with the full understanding and consent of Mr. 
Stephens, and the Edinburgh publishers. 

The Poultry Book : A Treatise on Breeding 
and General Management of Fowls; with-nnmeroas 
Original Descriptions and Portraits from life. By 
John C. Bennett. Boston: Phillips, SAMPaon 
& Company. 

This is a work of 310 pages, 12mo., printed and 
bound, in excellent style, and in general execution 
is superior to any work of the kind which has ap- 
peared in this country. It will probably have an 
extensive sole. 

The Family Kitchen Gardener; containing 
plain and accurate descriptions of all the different 
species and varieties of culinary vegetables; witk 
their botancal, English, French, and German names, 
alphabetically arranged, and the best mode of culti- 
vating them in the garden or under glass; with a 
description of implements and medicinal herbs in 
general use ; all descriptions and characters of th# 
most select fruits, the management, propagation^ 
ect., illustrated with twenty-five engravings; by 
BoBERE Buist. New-York: C. M. Saxton. 

This is a well-known, standard work, which hat 
passed through several editions. The present edi- 
tion is handsomely printed, and makes in all respecte 
a creditable appearance. We can safely recom- 
mend the work to all who wish information on the 
subjects of which it treats. 

The American Bird Fancier; considered with 
reference to the breeding, rearing, feeding, man- 
agement, and peculiarities of cage and house birds; 
with remarks on their diseases and remedies; drawn 
from authentic sources and personal observation; 
by D. J. Browne. New-York: C. M. Saxtoh. 

This is a neat little volume, copied chiefly from 
various European authors. It is ^* got up ** in 
beautiful style — the type and the illustrations being 
of the very best character — and from a glance at 
the contents, we presume they will be found Qsefol 
to those persons for whom they are designed. 

Song of the Plowman. 

See, the morning breaks aw»y. 

Waken plowman to your toil ; 
From early davrii lo ffloamin* grey, 

Guide the plow and till the aojl. 

0niw the forrow wide an J deep, 

Scatter widely — never spare ; 
Let the harrow o'er it swee{>— 

The faith of future bread is there. 

Nature now her aid is bringing, 

Green the dewy blade is springing; 
Hear the lark above it singing — 

The faith of future breul is there. 

The vernal sun all brightly glows, 

Diflusing life and joy around ; 
The genial showers so mildly flow, 

Impartiiig freshness to the grouna. 

Cattle on the lea are feeding, 

Fleecy flocks the hilln adommg; 
Beauteoot flowers their blossoms ^ 

Cliarm the eye and dicer the miud.' 
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CoMicviricATioNs have been received; ainoe our 
last, from £. J. Genet, A Farmer^s Wife, W. L. Ea- 
ton, Hon. F. Holbrook, Prof. J. P. Norton,' Obser. 
ver, J. A. H. Ellis, M. H., A Gleaner, Norfolk, H. 
L. Brown, *, S. P. RoUo, A. W. P., A Connecti- 
eat Farmer. 

BooKt, Pamfhlxts, Su)., have been received as 
follows : 

EtomMils of Scientifie Agriculliare : by Prof. J. P. Norton, of Yale 
College. From E. H. Pbasx ft Co., poUtshen, Albany— price 75 
eenti. 

Hie Pooliry Book : by J. C. BsRiniTT, M. D. From the pnbUahers, 
PHiLun, Sampson Sc Co., Boeton— price 75 cento. 

Hie Storr of a Family : by the aatoor of the " Maiden Amu." 
From £. C. Littlb & Co., Albany— price 50 cents. 

Hm Family Kitchen Gardener : bv RossaT Buist. From the pub- 
lisher, C. M. Saxton, New- York. 

▲n Introdoction to the Water Cure : by T. L. Nichols, M. D.,— 
(price 194 cents,) and « 

Thooghtt on Domestic Life : by Nslson Sizbr, (price 19}^ cents,) 
from the publishers, Fowlnbs ft Wnlls, New- York. 

▲ choice collection <^ Ornamental Plants, from A. J. Downing, 
Esq.. Newbnigh. 

▲ brnmle of Apue Trees, containing oter thirty of the best varie- 
ties, from J. J . Thomas, Macedon. 

Seeds' of the " Round Borneo" Citron Melon, which took the first 
. ptisB at the last annual exhibition of the Penn. Hort. Society, from 
Thomas Hancock, Aahlon Nniaeries, Borliiigton, N. J. 

Thx American Fruit Cvltvrist.— Copies of 
this work were sent by mail, the last week in March, 
to all our Agents who were entitled to it, by having 
sent as fifteen subscribers and $10. We regret to 
learn, as we do from various letters, that many of 
those to whom it was sent, have failed to receive it. 
Upon inquiry, we have ascertained that many copies 
of it have been detained in the Philadelphia post-of- 
floe, for some cause to us unknown. We shall en- 
deavor to ascertain the cause, and have them for- 
warded as soon as possible. 

Trial or Plows. — The trial of plows under the 
direction of N. Y. State Ag. Society, as noticed in 
our April number, is to commence on the 4th inst. 
A piece of ground, which will afibrd a fair field for 
the contest, has been selected in Greenbush. We 
understand that a large number of entries have been 
made, and there is every prospect that the occasion 
will be one of interest. 

CoRRBCTioir.—- In the notice of a sale of stock by 
Mr. Vail, in our last number, a mistake occurred 
in regard to the name of the purchaser, which was 
stated to have been Mr. Humphrey. The purchase 
was made by Mr. Edward Brlknap, of Henri- 
etta, Jackson Co., Michigan; and consisted, as 
we learn, of the bull American Comet, 2i years old, 
by Meteor, at $300— the cow Esterville, (bred by 
Mr. Prentice, of Mount Hope, and by him sold to 
Mr. Vaa,) at $300— cow Victoria by Wellington, 
$200— and two heifers at $100 each. 

Patrnt Orricx Report— Part II.— This com- 
prises the agricultural portion of the report, which 
has been presented to Congress, and 150,000 copies 
ordered printed. It was drawn np by Dr. Daniel 
Lee, who has submitted in connection with it, some 
** suggestions for the improvement of agriculture," 
arranged under the heads of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, the Ravages of Insects, Analysis of Soils and 
Fertilizers, Preservation of Provisions, Improve- 
ment of Domestic Animals, Distribution of Seeds, 
How cities exhaust the Fertility of Land, &c. 
Many of the suggestions, under these several heads 
are of an important character, and eminently wor- 
thy the attention of all who desire the promotion of 
this fandamentai interest. 



Porcelain Ware. — In our volume for 1848, wa 
noticed the crockery ware manufactory of Messrs. 
LTMAN& Co., Bennington, Vermont. At the time 
of our visit to the establishment, they had just com- 
menced experiments in the manufacture of fine porce- 
lain, and also a new kind of ware, both of which 
have, we learn, been entirely successful. The Phi* 
ladtlphia Ledger notices some of the ware, which 
has been exhibited in that city, which is said to 
equal in beauty and quality, the best china or porce- 
lain known. In addition to the qualities of strength, 
durability and beauty, it is said to be afforded at 
lower prices than similar articles of clay ware. Its 
uses are not confined to the usual crockery ware, 
but the inventors make from it door*knobs, daguer- 
reotype frames, fancy brackets, letters for signboards, 
figures for numbering, and almost everything of the 
sort. 

Sale or Mr. Sheafe-s Short-Horns. — By the 
aavertisement of Mr. Allen, in this number, it will 
be seen that this herd will be sold at public auction 
on the 29th of August next. The occasion will fur- 
nish a good opportunity for the purchase of good 
stock of this breed. Several of the animals, which 
we have seen at Mr. Sheafe's farm, are of superior 
quality, especially for the dairy. The bull Exeter 
we hsve not seen, but are assured by competent 
judges, that he is an animal of rare excellence. 

Transmutation.— We have another article from 
"A Gleaner," on this subject, which he partiou* 
larly desires to have published. Could any good 
arise from its publication, we would cheerfally 
comply with his request, long as the article is. We 
are certain, however, — just as certain as we are 
that no one in these days can perform a miracle,— 
that our correspondent is deceived as to what he 
supposes to be a fact. He asserts that, in his boy- 
hood, " a ten acre field was sown with wheat — that 
it eame np, and looked extremely promising, both 
in the fall and spring," and that " this entire field 
yielded chets-heads with wheat stalks.** He saw 
this himself, and consequently thinks he cannot be 
mistaken; and yet, and we say it with all proper 
respect, we should just as soon have credited the 
statement if he had said that the wheat-stalks bore 
Indian corn, with potatoeb at the roots. The one 
is just as likely, in our opinion, to have occurred, aa 
the other. 

Great Plowing Match in Canada. — A plow- 
ing match for a prize of $400, took place near 
Thornhill, C. W., on the third of May last. The 
competition was between the townships of Vaughan 
and Soarboro — twenty plowmen being selected on 
each side. The match created great interest, and 
four thousand persons are said to have attended the 
trial, among whom was the Governor General, Lord 
Elgin. The contest was so close, that much difii- 
culty attended the decision; but the prize was final- 
ly awarded to Soarboro. 

Short-Horn Bull Locomotive. — In reference 
to the inquiry in regard to this boll, published in 
our last, w^e have received a letter from Dr. Mar- 
tin, of Kentucky, stating that he is dead. 

The Curassow.-— We learn from the Southern 
Cultivator that John W. Boddie, of Oak Ridge, 
Ga., has procured from fiouth America a pair of 
curassows, which are so well domesticated that he 
keeps thom in his poultry yard.* We are informed, 
also, that R. L. Colt, Esq., of Patterson, N. J., 
has specimens of some of the curassow family. It 
is a bird nearly equalling the turkey in size, and its 
flesh is said to be of excellent quality. It has been 
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dometttoated in several instancea in Earo][>e, and we 
hope its introduction to our own country , may be 
the means of addiag it permantly to our list of do- 
mestic birds. 

Clod Ckushsr.—- Robkkt Chisolh, E*q>i of 
Beaufort, S. C, writes*— " Sinoe I wrote you last I 
had one of the clod crushers I alluded to, made and 
tried on Tory stiff clay -swamp land, where in con- 
sequence of the roots and its rouglmess, I could not 
use any harrow j and was qait6 pleased with its 
wbrking. It will require four oxen or horses to 
draw ity but I think it cheaply worked eTon at that, 
ansd a light harrow after it would put the land in 
excelient order fdr sowing any of the small grains." 
• A. W. P.— We notice your advice in regard to 
the publication of ** foolish articles,'' but to us it 
appears as ** fooliah" to ask how to prevent hens 
from tcratchingf as to tell how to prevent them 
from tt^^tng. 

VsosTABLE Cutter. — We have seen a machifie 
for cutting Tegetables, invented by Wiljlis Atbrt, 
of Salisbury Centre, N. Y. It is in some rerpeots 
different from any which has before come to our no- 
tice. It is made of different sizes, according to 
the usses required. A small sise is adapted to 
cutting potatoes into slices suitable for frying, Sec. 
It it sold at $5. It can be regulated to cut the 
pieces of any thickness, and does its work perfectly. 
A larger size is adapted to cutting all kinds of vege- 
tables for stock, and is sold at $8. This size, it is 
said, will cut a bushel in two minutes. 

ChxBmtXB to <&orre0|iondento. 

CULTIVATIOH OF THE CrAKBERRT. — L. H. H,. 

8t. Lawrence county, N. Y. The best directions 
we hsTC seen on this subject, were given in our VO' 
lume for 1847, p. 34. 

BoNE-DirsT AND LiME.— S. P. R., Stcphcntown, 
We presume the application of bones, and perhaps 
lime, also, would benefit your land; but the actual 
profits arising from the use of either, in any particu- 
lar case, can only be determined by an experiment in 
which they should be compared with other manures. 

Stoke AND Wooden Drains. — B. McS., Virgi- 
nia. Covered drains of boards and scantling will 
answer a very good purpose, and in a clayey soil, 
will last many years. Drains of stone are often 
made, and will draw if well constructed, and well 
covered with turf, so that the earth cannot wash in. 
Stones broken to the size of a hen's %gg are consi- 
dered best ; but those of two or three pounds weight 
are sometimes used. Tiles, are« however, consi- 
dered more effectual than any other article for drains. 
See May No. of the current vol. Cultivator, pp. 
163, 164, and vol. for 1849, pp. 174 to 176. 

To Prevent the Scratching of Hens. — A. W. 
P., Rye, N. Y. If grain is soaked in a solution of 
copperas, or in urine, or is coated with tar, as is 
mentioned in regard to corn, in our April and May 
Nos., fowls will not eat it, and will soon get tired 
of scratching for it. Powls may be prevented from 
scratching in various ways. They may be fet- 
tered by a string or strip of leather fastened to their 
legs so as to allow them to waddle about, but not 
permitting sufficient stretch of the legs to scratch 
much; or a piece of cloth, or thin pliable leather, 
may be tied over each foot aod around the leg. We 
have seen the nail of the longest toe broken off with 
a hammer, which entirely prevents the fowl from 
scratching while it remains sore, and is, to some ex- 
tent, a prevention afterwards; but it is too barbar- 
ous to be recommendad. 



|)rice0 of ^grUdtturot |)robnct0. 

Albakt, Mat 90, ISfitL 
IRmitw of thi Vmhtfar tkt last maUh.] 

FL0UR.^Darinr the nwtt month there hss been a good dfemaaA 
for floqr, \vMl coiaiaeTable floetastieu io qoolationi. The taai IsM^ 
at the close of last mouth became jpradoalUr firmsr, and priccseomi- 
nued to advdbce steadily until the etth or 10th ioatant, (mainly inda- 
cad by the diffioulties in the navigation of the canal,) when the pries 
fell off and the large Rceinu caused a dtdl market Thasa taoeiiM 
having been worked off, the market within a day or two has again 
advanced and quotations mark a higher figure than we have seen for 
several moutha. and the tendency d prices is to « ttfll Autbar im- 
provement. Hie receipts by canal are now U^t, and the pi osnect 
of supplies from the Western States, as shown by the recei|« ai 
BoflUo, is in a raeatuM cut off, the ntvorahlb tnna of Uia Bi wi i heni 
llarketo of Cincinnati. St. Louis, Ac, drawing everything in that 
direction. The sales during the month have been fiS,000 to 30^010 
bbls., chiefly of the better Mdes of Stale and Weslieni; tkeuailBSI 
at the close may be quoteaat gg i ijC g ftnr otdioary lo good fliila, 
t5:2Sa«&97iforftivorite do., t5.37|o«6.68i for mixed to atraigH^ 
Michigan and Ohio, 96.68^ for Peansylvaujs, 96a^aS£i§ fbrnira 
Oencsee, HJeniam for fcncy Genesee end Ohio, and 96.]^Mi9| 
for extras. 

GRAIN .^There has been a good miliiag demand for |«inia irhnMC 
but the receipts have checked operations ; the salea have only beaa 
of prima Ge ne s e e, whieh rateably commands hiafaer fignrea than 
flour; the sales add 0,000 bashels m ldlal34c., closings firm at the 
highsT figUTCj whh an upward teiideney. The ouly Mle of Canal 
Rye reported; was a lot of 2,C0O bushels at 56jc. 66lba. In Baifay, 
there has been a fair bnnaesa done, tfaoi^h the grcaterponien of Im 
receipts by canal had been sold to arrive ; the sales reported 



about 10 jOOO bnsbBte, feUr-fowcd chiefly, at CBaOSN*., cloaili* at Ote 
660., and 18,000 do., iwo-rowed chiefly, at 66a1Qe., and deekig at 04 
a65c.; some lots wlneh were bekl above the views of bayai% ttbd 
shipped to N. Y., have been purchased there on Albany account, at 
low fignrea; the saaaonis now ovor» Oats ha^r« been in active de- 
mand, exceeding the supply, which is very good, and gncea have 
steadily advanced ; the sales reported have been 54,000 to 55,000 
bushels canal, at prices ranging from 43^a44^c., dosing AJrfy at the 
higher figure. Com has been in brisk demand, and the market «nee 
the openmg of the canal, has had a gradually improving tendency ; 
an active demand both for the home trade ana for shipment, is aiiti- 
cinated which the gradudl advance of the article abroad soppona; the 
soles repwtcd, of ail descriptions dnring the mouth, have been aixmt 
135,000 bushels, ranrinic from 58a00jc. for Northern Yellow, SSa00c» 
for flat Yellow and high mixed, addf 57a00c, for western mixed, clo- 
sinir fitm at our outside figures. In malt, we noticed salea flOGO burik. 
atSOoSlio. 

WHISKEY.— The light r^elpts have restricted sales ; the transac- 
tions for the month are 740 to 750 brls., closing at 23ic., 83} fbr 8. 
P., and iiiclnding a small parcel Ohio brls. at 23c. 

PROVIStONS.— Tne sales have been confined alrncM exclusively 
to cut meats ; we noticd one or two small parcels of Mess Pork, et> 
ty packed, at SliktSl8.50, and of Mess Beef, at f 10. lu cat neala^ 
sales 60,000 to 60.000 lbs. at fie. for smoked hams, city coredj and 7 
0)7} for western do.; 6c. for city cured shoulders, aiid dc. for aoui 
hams ; we also notice a sale of TOO packages Chicago cut meats ai 
6c. for hama and 4c. for shoulders. 

SALT. — The first cargo of salt was taken at 10c. for bags, and 
1004c for barrels, to the extent of 7500 packages. 

HOGS.— We notice sales of several hundred head live hoga, at 9 
5-16a3ic. 

SEED.— The business is closM ; we have no sales of moment to 
report. 

WOOL.— Until the new clip is received, business witl be dull ; (ha 
transactions durii^ the month have been unimportaait. 



Prospects for tiie CKp of Wool of I860* 



We are indebted to a gentleman who baa been flsr yean fhmilfarr 
with the wool-trade, for the following article, for which wa fetnin 
our thanks. We are happy to inform our readers Uiat we expaM 
similar reports for each month.— -Ena. 

The depreassion in the wool manufactnrinf and Woel-grewlng ta- 
terests of the United States in 1848, caused something of gloom in 
regard to the market value of wod in the spring-of iSltd; aod it was 
confidently anticipated in all quarters that prices would rule, but lit- 
tle higher than in 1848, for the then opproaching clip. AAer the 
shearing season was over, however, a ne^* impulse vstM felt, and the 
prices of all grades, particularly for medium and low quaJi^es, gra- 
dually advonccd until February, 1850,whcn they had reached a point 
from 4 to 6 cents a pound higher than in February, 1849. The dif- 
ference between pnces in the latter year, as compared wkh 1848, 
was greater from AugiL^i to January, than at the period above men- 
tioned. This advance w^s caused partly by an active spirit of spe- 
culation, and partly by the brightening prospects of the mannfactor- 
inginterests. 

The stock of domestic wool now remaining on hand in very smaU, 
and consists chieflv of the fine Saxon grades, for which there is leea 
demand than for tne lower qtinlities ; and prices nave receded since 
February The stock of woolen goods in the market, both foraign 
and domestic, is large, the spring sales having fallen ^ort of the ex- 
pectations of both mannfacturers and Merchants. The rates at which 
recent sales huve been made am about the same aa m Not%u5ar1ail, 
excepting for some styles of the finer fabriea. whieh h«sa dsfHutdj 
and It is believed that the mannfaeiurers of this dcsenpiwu ar goads 
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•re not so well remimeraied for their labor, endtlie eafhal enflffje^ 
M thoM who make the mediam and low qoalitiee. 

Judging from the preaeat state of the cloth trade, and the small 
•lock of wool remaining in market, it is supposed that Uie opening 
prices for the coming clip will be soraeMiiat above those of last sea- 
son ; and that whaterer adrance, if anr, which may follow, will 
■ot bo so rapid as iu 1840 ; and that should the suiq>ly of nu»dinm and 
low wools all short of the demand, (which seems probable, should 
aH the machinery be kept in motion,) the prices may rule nearly as 
hjf h in the courw of the year as they did last year. For the finea 
SsoLon grades a similar result cannot be expected, as the supply 
somewhat exceeds the present demand. The prospect, however, in 
regard to these qualities may be changed for the belter, by an ad- 
Taiice in the prices of fine broadcloths and eaasimeres, a resiUt which 
h probable, though not certain. 

It is believed that the clip of wool of 18S0 will folly equal that of 
MMO - l ess in some Motions and more in others ; and thia upon the 
whole this important branch of agricultural industry wiH be Airly 
rewarded. 

Full Blood DarlMun Boll 

"POR SALE. A white ball, 3 years eld, well made. 8ved by J. 
*■ H. Sherwood. Price 940. R. B. HOWL AND. 

Vnlon Springs, June 1, 1850-^ 



Bookf Aht jtliQ People. 



M^r 



Full BJood Berkshire Pigs. 

'PHB subscriber offen for sale a fine lot of young Boars and Sows, 
'■ at prices ft-om SS to t4. The boar they were raised from took 
Oie first premium at the Buflalo Fair. R. B. UOWLAND. 
Union Springs, Cayuga county, June l->lt. 

Importation and Sale of Stock* * 

_. L. O. MORRIS, of Mottai Fordham, Westehealer Coimty, 
If. Y., left New-York outhe 17th April, for Europe. One of 
his mam oljecls is to obtain agricultural uiformation generally, and 
especially to purchase such domestic animals as are eiOeulated to im- 
prove the Slock of the United States, He purposes to attend the sale 
of the 8hort.hom oattle belonging to the estate of the late Thomas 
Batxs, Esq., of Kirklenvington, Yorkshire ; but will not confine his 

Crchases to that herd. He expects to return to America in Septem- 
r next, and the second annual sale of catde from his own feeid, 
wiU take place m October. Whatever stock he may import, will be 
at his plsee SI the lime of sale. Printed caialogUM of the animak to 
be sold, will be issned in doe tine. 
June 1. 186a-4t. 

C. AI* Saxton. 

190 PidtOH umt^ Mns^ York, {^ $kdr$.) 
IXAS just published TWS FAMILY KJTOHSN 04RJDBNSR, 

** eontaimng plain and accurate descriptions of all the difbreut 

Eoieeand varieUM of Culinary V^getabfes, with their Botanical, 
gliah, French and Oerman names, alphabetically arranged, and 
the best mode <»( cultivating them in the garden or under glass, with 
a deecription of implementi and medicinal herbs in general use. 

Also, descriptions and characters of (he most seieot fruits, their 
managemenju propagation, Ac, iUnstrated with twenty-five engra- 
vtags. By Robert Buist, author of the American Flower Garden 
pireelory, Rose Manual, fte. Price 75 cents, cloth ; mail edition, 
*••«>»• Junel-lt. 

Klnderhook Wool Depet. 

T^ins eoterprise wfll be continued upon the same principles as 
* heretofore, viz: 

The FLEECES will be thrown into serts, according to ftvU and 
fmality. * • 

A djscrimmation will be made between wool ia good or bad eon- 
dition. 

All who desire it can have their clips kept separate. 
Sales will invariably be made for cai^ 

The clurges will be, for receiving, sorting and selling, one eent 
per pound, and the msurance, which will be SS oenu on 4l00 for a 
term of three months. 
Liberal advances incaah, made on the neiul terms. 

^ . _ _ ^firtnet eon 6s kad Is 

Dr. J. P. BEBKMAN, Kinderbook. 

B. P. JOHNSON, Albany. 

T. W.OLCOTT, « 

R. H. KINO, « 

Messrs. FREELANB, STUART & Co., N. Y. City. 

Messrs. M. D. WELLMAN k. CO., Massillou, O. 

R CARTER, Chicago, til. * 

Messrs. OGDEN dt fONE8, Chicago, ly. 

JOHN F. GILKEY, KalanuooTweh. 

SAMUEL PATTERSON, Washington Co., Pa. 

R. A. ALLEN, Liberty, Bedfoid Co^, Va. 

DiMcrions Tos SHIPPIHO.—Sacks should be marked, "H. 
BLANGHARp Sc Co., Kinderhook, N. Y." The connections be- 
twsenthe various tranroortation lines are so regular, that in ordina- 
ry eases, eontraels can be made for shipping to £Mst Albany, (oppo- 
site Albany,) if sent by the Northern route ; and T. L. Green, agent 
for the Railroad at that place, will forward to Kinderhook. If sent 
by the Southern route, oontracu can be made to New- York, and J. 
H. REDPIELD & CO., corner of Broad and South Sts., agenu of 
the Swiftsare line of Tow-Boats, will forward to East Albany. The 
imtials of the owner's name should be upon each sack, ano an in- 
voice forwarded to Us at the time of shipment, statiiv the number 
and weight of each bale ; also oomraot prices for sliTpping, if any 
are agreed upon. 



O^HE AMERICAN FARM BOOK, or compendium of Amerien 
**- A^cttlture, containinga concise and plainly written Expoeitioa 
of duties pertaininff U> the Cultivation of the Earth, the Management 
oC the Farm, 4fcc. Jbc, on practical scientific oriuciplM; by R. L. 
Allen. The cheapest and most valuable book for a former ever 
IHinted; being a complete guide, both practical and scientific, for the 
management of the Farm. Price SI m cloth, 75 cents paper. 

BROWNE t ALLBtrs AMSRICAN POULTRY YARD.— 
Price Si in doth, gilt binding: 75 cents in paper covers. Compris- 
ing the Origin, History and liescription of the Different Breeds of 
Domestio Poultry, with directions for their Breeding, Crossing, 
Rearing, Fattening and preparation for market; inclooing specini 
directions for Capoiiising Fowls, and for the treatment of the princi- 
pal Diseases to which they are subject. Drawn from authentic sour- 
ces and personal observations. lUuatrated by numerous engtavingl. 

AMERICAN BIRD FANCIER— Cimaidmtd with reforenee to 
the Breeding. Rearing, Feeding, Management and Peculiaritiee of 
Cage and House Birds. Illustrated with eucravings, by D. J. 
Browne, author of the " Sylva Americana,*^ "The Amercian PouU 
try Yaro," Jfcc. Price, iu cloth, gilt, 50 cts.; cheap edition, S5 els. 

THE AMERICAN BEE-KEBPER'S MANUAL^ Fourth odl- 
tion. By T. B. Miner. Price 91, in cloth. 

*' The most complete work on the Bee and Bee-Keepiug wi have 
yet seen."— i^. Y. IWfrtHM. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT^-^omjAttt in 94 numbers, st 
25 cents each, or 85 for 84 numbers. f6, bound in S vols. 

DANA'S PRIZE ESSAY ON MANURS8-A new and eakrgvd 
edition. Price 35 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF ANl- 
MALS—Being a History and Descrintion of the Horse, Mole. Canl& 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry and Farm Dogs, by R. L. Alien. Price 76 
cts. cloth, 50 cts. paper. 

aUNN^S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, or Poor Man's Friend, im 
the hours of affliction, pain and sickness, a safo and reliaUe guide. 
Raymond's copy, price 88. 

Published by C. M. SAXTON. 

Agrioidtural Book Publisher, 

Jtme 1, ISBO— It 190 Fulton St., New-York. 



WelMter's Quarto DicUonanr. 

IITTTHOUT reserve or onalificadon, the best wiuaL^Pntidtm 
^^ OIm. '^ Bmpessed in ftallness and accuracy by none in our laa- 
cuage."— AwMlmf Wanimd. " It for ezeels all othera in giving and 
oefimng seiemific terms."— iWr. Hiteheode. *< The stnndard wher- 
ever the English is spoken, it deservet to be, mt»t be, is. and wft 
bt.^'—Prqf. Suw. "An honor to the langnagf ."~iVss. i/wtiytoy. 
"A coj^ousnees, perq>icuity, and accuracy] not found in any <Mbcc.^' 
^Prsf. Day. "A great improvement on all which have preceded." 
—Pru. Bout, "worthy of general patronage."— IVet Wood», 
" Most complete, accurate, and reliable of die language."— Pras. 
Bttdur^ Ptts. Ltttrvibtef Pm. EidUfy Pttt. WooUtjf, ^t. Bhfukt^ 
Pns. Smith, Pru. Enoz.and ChtmeOior FnUnghuAkn. 

Published by G. ft O. MERRIAM, SpringfiOi, Mum., and for sale 
by Booksellers generally. June 1.— lu 

Good^fl FamUj Flora, 

'pMBRACINO the three comprehensive and importantdepartmenl* 
-^ which include all thiat is neeeieary or usefhl to be known res- 
pectingPuLifTS. viz : 

I. THE BOTANICAL ANALYSIS, extensive and thorough, 
effectually perfecting those hi Botany who poesees only the first pnn- 
ciplea of the seienoar 

TTTTHE natural HISTORY, more particularly adapted fo« 
the nneral reader, and fltmbraciiy the ooluvation and prepagatimi 

ULTjilB CHEBCIC AL AND MEDICAL PROPERTIES AND 

U.SKS^ showing in a pbpular fonn the importance and application of 
pkmt* m the various d is e as es of the human fomily. 

The whole embellished with colored plates painted by hand, tnm 
original drawings o<^ed from nature. 

ir:^ Th$9€piaitsar€ txoOmt mmjitt far yomtg perweiu Isnmfag 
drcanMm sr painting. 

Vol. 1. contains an extensive glossary of botanic tenme--forty.eight 
plates of plants. No. 1 to 48 inclusive, each c<riored, separate and in- 
dependent— with the usual letter press matter to each, and an uncom- 
monly striking Ukenees of the late Jorh Masoa Good, M. D., F. R. 
S., &c. &c., with a notice of his life, writings, character, Ac. 

Over 300 psges, large octavo, bound, price 94— col^«f. 
PETER P. GOOD, Publisher, 

Elizabethtown, Eesex Co., New Jeney. 

Apply as above, per mail, and the whole of the work for 9 years, 
may be forwarded through the Post Office to any addrees iu psmphiet 
form, (postage 30 cents.) Thus individuals may obisin the first vol. 
ume, as above, on remittance of f3 (postage free,) and bind it to 
sui t the ir own tastes. 

{C^ The Family Flora cannot be obtained on so good terms in 
any other way. June 1— It. 

The Norman Hone. 

npHTS Thoroughbred Stallion will stand for mares the present sea> 
-"- son, on Tuesdays, Wednesda>-s and Thursdays, at Union Springs, 
Cayuga County; en Fridays atCanogn, and Saturdays at Bearytowii, 
m Seneca County. Pasture 3 shiUiugs per week. Maree at Uie risk 
of the owner. IKOBERT B. HOWLAND. 

Union Springs, Joae 1, I860.— ft. 
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WHElELER, HEUCK A CO.*8 AGBICDLTORAI. WORKS, 



■PHE KboY<cniiepruFnuciu<a<'^V)i«ler'i.Siiu)aHo»ePows 
'- and Threahen, opcniini- on ■ eomnioi] bini floor. Iniidc il 
•OTtr at Ihii DUBber of Tha CidliTUor. it) nadcn will Bod ■ lai( 
eili iUnlUMiDf Ihv operuion of t DoublQ Vtnrvr and TliTettie 
For dataila raapaeling Uia qiialilin md charapler oftinaa machine 
udtbaiiuiiauidlacuiaii af aonw of am anau. ibc auUctilMi 
raftc lo thair AdceitiHinant in Tin May munber of 'Hic CDltivau 
Ttia aniola wbich in gnt baloir fron ilie " Vollay Farmsr." pnl 
Utbad al Si. Lngia, SlaM of MlwNri. la bill oHv of ■ lane nunobi 
of nolkaa aanalljr favotable, which hava appeared ui diOerei 
Africollnpil Puwn, ahawina Ilielilili aaleem lu which Iheaa mi 
•KiBaa an held in the diferenl jcraln producinir Suita of Iha Uum 

Tbata Powaia and Tbraahero, wiib* nrietr of aiheraniciUiui. 
naofainaa and Lnii]lenieiila.aremai1iilWc(arcd bf Whvaier. MeEicii . 
Us., ai ibalr Apietainnl Worka, Albany, and aold ai 1Vlial«aJo . 
Baikli bf iba manDraoiBiafa, aiid by iheir A«nu in ihe diAerei 
■iMaa «f Ifat Union. WHEKLER. MELICK A CO , 

llamilisn Siraal, aomcr of Ubeny and Union au,. 

iaial.lHO. Alban-/,N.1 

ICnrfMI/ron m tiUtriatameb <■ !*• roUcv Famir,f<a ApfH, 1» 

" WniiLCn'i Hdui Powii mc THUama. Thia mechim 

■aad, of all olhan. Laija nnmben haic been aold in ihe Eaai, bi 
inlU TeiT rtceuUy il hu uiH hetn iouoduced iulo die weiL In U 
Kay nniober of Ihe Farmer, we riiall public an eilended nolice u 
eompanied bys eiignviiif. Tbs ediloroflhe Prsine Fanner iii 
Ihal wiIhlhiaiiiiichinejahorMamnd4 orB mtolmre done at muc 
work, day byday, ai Thieihera wilb 8 honea and IC nen, opeiHliii 
aiou lide or Ihcm- 

" Foi aevaral yeara, wo b»TB been orbing Ihe warn on Ihe pari ( 
Eannora, of a amill bone power which each one eoold own, keei 
tnd nae wiib hi> own help, wiiboni boing obliged to eaU on h 
neigbbon, lo aHial hint id gviijDf oul bif frain. 'Diia implcnui 



ClTcnlar. 
T'HB Bsbacrlbera are mahinf and vending 1. W. 

Iftw Bttd Drill and Broadeait Sowtr, 

1 now ptinclpla ; cheaper, aimplEr, and mofv A 

I aaperior MU and Broadcan Sowor, and will aow Hne Ha 
iwA ■• Plaaler, Aabea, Onano, Ae.,1^S>oa«mM, or in the dri: 

rain. H ia well Sni>faed.|^h'«»iiillly nladefor'Vood maienai 



No. 



» price of « 

. Price fM™ 



wSm 



a Wheal DriU: 



KIN elof t ■ 



No. 3. ia 

PnceSU. „ ... , .„„.„ 

doaewilhlhenioaldtficnil hind of and; THE DIHTRlliUTlNO 
PRINCIPLE BEING ENTIRELY NKW. 

We are prmared lo auHily all mriEn. Thaw wiibing lo pnrchaae 
dnlli, wonld do well lo aee aUB before purchaain* elaewbire. The 

SSlto'iime. " " *"™' ' """ "" '"'' *'' ** "^ ■"""* ^^ 
N. B.— Panooa wiahins lo make or tell oar Drilla, are oflbrad a 



■t iiakl.1 will 1 
at Co., Palnyri 



- ,- - . , icoonty, N. V. 

'nioae wiiliinf it, can aea Ihe machinea al Fnaur, Jebnp ft Co^a 
IfaeUue (hep. Palmyra; irtKtt thcr will alu fiitdtha beat Threaher 
andaepuaior, Raralinn; Rorec-rahe, [qving teeth.) wheel Culiiia- 
»nla; warmnled luperior. CaU 

UltLSMAX, FOSTUR ft CO. 



Great Sale oT Short Horn Cattle. 

^HE nihacriber will ollei for lale, without ceterTe, at pnUie anr- 
.■■ lion, nn Tlini^Bl, the SOlh dai l-f AnguM nell, al I o'clock, P. 
M.,onthefBmiorJ. F. Shealb, Eaq., at New Hemburi, Dneh^ 

Thia herd wat monlT bred by Mr. nhaafe, and I do not berniate » 



Pfoperliea of (he animala fomunc it', and tha, lo^ 
pointa and good growth and eoBatilnlion, haie been an 
fiew in iubreednit- There ia but one cow in ihe beo 
leaa than 90 qoaiti per day, in the beat of the raHking 
one haa-A-on orer SOqnatlapet day, audi — -*- " — 
of bvtic/per Yfcek, and two olhara bars gi 
dOqaaruperf' — '«.-*-— i^ :...fii.. »«. 



lerday. 'hieirei 



anddtairaUa 



A auawberry nan — only one ullule 
le loi- 1 DBf uc UI Buud ■iae and fine alvle, and all ia calf 
IKtb unpolled bull Exeter, who will alao be oOerad Av aWo 

« qf EztUr.—BicKr ia of the Princea uibe of Short homa 
lived in June, 1818, and hied by Mr. John Slephenaiu. of 
in, Durham, Eaglaud. He wa« got bv N.picr, (8.438,1 ooi 
-■— '•--'"~iniodore,(3,«5ai— Flora, by Beliridere. (1,«>«1 
"■ '- (8,618) ftc. 



-Je«y, hj Dolvidere, (1,7M)-Cberry by Waterloo, (8,1 
!ee F.nglieh Heni Boolij Vol. V., for foil pedigree, 

lom Block, Bod waa COIHldered ODei]/lhe vrry 6fst ttitU ID 1 

juile a hi^pice ™ paid *- - - -■ - - ' 

ur, u even hlB equal, baa m 



baudling, andquality are _ _ 

beaniifJl yeUow ted, which la a bright 
iBll^n undentnge, BriBiug from a ricE yi 
ita of ihii pnliorly lainUt 

the momenl they are drnj^ied. 

hiiclua in Rnilanil, and Ilia aloct ia of Ihe higheit 



kind. Hia 
d wiih 

^ported 



F4igiai>L 
i'inio'lhiBc'™- 

bigh pii» 



dy fbr duiribmlm 



<p— A choice Hock of thii uperior breei) of mu. 

. — A hnndaome pair of red working oaen. 

A. B. AIXEN, tea Water at, New.Ymk. 



Dnnn** Scftliek 
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PATElfT RAILROAD HORSE POWERS, ANB OVERSHOT THRBBHER8 A SEPARATORS. 

With rtctnt importattt inprovtmtnli. Manu/acturtd at tht JGRICULTUBJL WORKB, 
and told, whoUtalt and rttail, at tkt AGRICULTDKAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE OF HORACE L. EMERY, 
Ifoa. 3S9 & 371 BroadwaTt AltaB 




"PutidWiiienUanitolkaiailR RAILROAD HORSE POvr. 
BR, ft OVERSHOT THRESHING MACHINES & SEPARA- 
TORS, u nnnily ImpiOTML by which ih* anilication oT pon« ii 
•ntiedfnini lbs Endlea PUtlbrin lo Ihi ihiinor Ihe diiiing buid 
wuel, in moh m munwr M lo HMOH lh« Kibilily of AnaibrM q^ Jmlr 
—J tHKr i nf j^ttj matt ii*mU, lUd itw riipeinf nod wsumi of tbs 
linln md pmion in noniBqnenea, ii tnuAy anUM. wemer 
Buwgth, OnabilifT, ud LIghiBt Pdeiicii an wcuted. All of 
whkfa beUig imporuinl point* nOL bflfve ■mtincd in Ihevo niBchiDes. 

TTiey »ra oomptrttiitlT lighi aivi ponaWe— iho One Horae Pow- 
OT, complete, vufhin* a Doul llDOpDoadi^ the Two Hoih Powu, 
comptetfl, wcighiDf abaal LDOO pounds. When Avy mxt lo bfl onen 
nmoir«d| ui uifi and wheel* are attached, forming of ilaelfa waf- 
«!. Whon in aee, one pair of wheoli are remond. 

nej an openied by the weight of the bone «[ Iniaaa, at an •!•- 
Taiion oC alwiit one ajid aJulT lo two ipehea lo the Aiot, oi le to Bi 
Inebai, nccoidhw to the weiglii of tha ' 

Tlata BMP, wilb the one Ht ~ 
iwio* ft duf can leadthrlbwh A 

Ihiaah front ISO toVM bnriula wbtu or rye, or dooUe thai qnantitr 



Hone Power and ■ ehaon ol 

■ - " )ta(liwSeBt 

■be 
lool 

ba op e ra i ad rauila orhana, ta MormT ' 
eaoid do little alaa lo idTaniage. 
reahat la t>nnboi, and is diiren withe 



of oati or bnckiAeat ^ 



There ia oa Uabitllj' of 



IT croww of 



w tnm the grain, Jo 



niua Mill. 

TneybaTeboen ethjbiied In operation by the auhecribcr dnrinr 
the pait three veaia, at all the nineinal Stale and Oonniy Paita of 
New-Yoili, ManaehiaaelH, Ohio and Caoadaa, and bean ezlenafe- 
lyintrodacslandniedanioiicthalhnnMBaf ihoae autea, and Ver- 
meu, Rhode laland, Comwenov^Vii^iitia, Nonb Careliiw, Tennaa- 
•M, Indian*, Illlnoia, Miaaowi, Iowa, \linaeoiiain and JficUgBn. 

The Pint Fnmiiima of the Soeletie* b»e been awaidad ibem, 
and (he lusfaeH ecominma of conunilteee and (bitnen have been 
beitowed npon Ibem for their Bmnji-ITT, EincnKCTi Uiiutt, 

They oan be taJcen in piecee and peeked Tory compactly, and for- 
ararded to any pari of the ecmntry, by Tmilroad, cajial of iteaiDboata- 
aU the prineip^ lowna and eiiiea hi the aiatea of Ngwrvcck, Miehi- 
Kn. Indiana. Dliniia, Iowa, Wiacon^, Ohio, Keninoky, Miaonri, 
rrmoul, fto-i and all machlnce dsliTered on board hoata, can, Ac-, 
I CDDtraciad Rw at liie loweat raica, and ahipplnf 






aa CASH, 01 qipnned nana, or city ai 



a, uUrty, 






Cufaiofpie of Albany Afvionllval 
9, AfTiciiliival Papen, and Reporia cf 
... — I — jj — : — .ij, mSocrlher, 




do Troy, N. Y. 
do Couackie,N. Y. 
do AnhBrnTS, Y. 
and praieni Sccretaiy N, Y; B- A. R 
c._N. Y. a^^A. 8 Albuiy, N. V 



Biid Poh. dfea. Par.| ttid paiiiM 



AM. Vici, Kaii^ Ed. andPnb. Qen. , 

. A. WiHHT, &q„ Bd. of Piaiiia Fatmet, Chicago, 
:. N. BiHiHi, Eiq., late Ed. and Pub. Am. Jam, W_ 



Piaiiia Fatmet, Cbic_„. — 
1.. law i^ and Pub. Am. Joui, ^ Ac., jUban. 
ft IIUaoH,_HaniiAeninn and OnUn in i*. 



Hone Rakei. 

VfftU^OX, Dowtien, and other tnpnttd RerolTlng Heiae Rata^ 
'' light, •ITong and diuable. Senual hnndjeda wen aold the 
pail aeaKD, with nillen aatiahction lo Ihe piichMen. Dealen b tha 

PENCE WII^ AU ailu and qnalltlea, aaitabla for feneea, 
for aale low, 

CULTIVATORS, and Donble Honld Board Plowa, of tviov 
HHai for CBltinting and hilliog Corn, Poutoca, fte. 
Albany AgrienlGral Waiehcnae, 

Moa. 3W ft itl Broadway. 
Jane 1, tmo. B. [. EMBRT. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

BT DERBY, MILLEB AND CO., AUBVKN, 

THE AMERICAIf FRUIT CUIiTURIST, 

BY J. J. THOBIAS, 

pONTAININO direotioiw for the Propuntion and Cultiire of 
^ Fruit Trees, in the Nursery, Orchard, aiid Garden, with Descrip- 
tions of the principal American and Porei^ Varieties cultivated in 
Ifae United Slates. With aoo accurate illnstratioos. Ona Tdiime of 
over 400 pages, IS mo. Price $1. 

A cheaper, but equally Taloable book with Downing*! was want- 
-ad bj the great mass. Just such a vroA has Mr. Thomas given ua 
We consider it an invaluable addition to our agricultural ubnriea. 
W^ool Gnwer. 

We pedict for it a very ra^ sale; it should be in the hands of 
every fruit grower, and eflpecially every nurseryman. It is a very 
•heap book for its price. — Okio CvUivalor. 

It IS a most valuaUe work to all engaged in the cultnre oi fruit 
ttees.— lAiea Hiraid, 

It is a book of great value. — Csiksm Panntr. 

Among all the writers on fruits, we do not know <^ <»i0 who is 
Mr. Thomas' superior, if his equal, in condensing important matter. 
He gets right at the pitn of the thing— he gives 'vou inat which you 
wiah to know at once ; stripped of all useieas talk and iwattie. No 
man has a keener eye for the best ways of doing things. Hence we 
always kxdc into his writings with the assurance that we shall find 
•qmeihing pew, oz some improvements on the old ; and we are sel- 
dAA^dittfppoifltad. This book is no exception. Um/vU. There is 
no vactm^^Mtce in it. It is like a fresh egg^^all good, and packed 
10 the shell full.— Amrts Farmtr. 

In the volume before us, we have the result of the author's expe- 
rience and observations, coiituiued Wf0» untiring perseverance for 
many years, in language at once concise and perspicuous.— iU&oiiy 
Cuk. 

Ponsale ta Naw-York, by M< H. NEWMAN dc CO., and C. M. 
6AXTON. Boston. B. B. MUS8EY Jfc CO. PhUadelphia, THO. 
MAS, eOWPBBTHWAlTE ft CO. 

%^ Oaaias in inmer covers sent by mail free of expense on re- 
•eipt of $1, post paid. Direct to DERBY, MILLER & CO. 

Aflittm, April 1, 1850.— 3t. 

— »^— *.»»i p. — ill I I »— — t I ^— .».— »»^» 11 I ■ 

IO96OO AenM of liODg Island Ijsnd for Sale^ 

M Lakt Bmi StaHonf or Jrvtngten. 

vrans undanignad is.aad has baen for several yean, engaged in iha 
-■■ improvement andf cultivation of the wild lands of Long Mand. 
Vk» fad betiiff now folly established, beyond any doubt, that the 
had in the miodlo parts of the Island, along the borders of the L. I. 
Eajlroady is as good and productive, whan oullivated in the same 
ownnav. asan^otiwrpartof Loi^Istand. 10,000 acres are now of- 
ieffvd for aala, in paiows to suit purohasera, ftom 10 aoreat to 100, or 



A^cvltaral Warehouse and 8eed Store* 




aboolia milea wide there,) and 48 miesAon-New.-York*. 

There aca many highly cultivated Aimis in the immediate vicinity, 
an the north and south side of this iand^^-having been settled ana 
anlCivaied man than 150 years. It is well watered, being bounded 
on the north by the flunoos Ronkonkama Lake— has also a large and 
a«vsi» ftuling atfloam nmnfaig ihronajh it. Tlie lake and streatai are 
fuU of fish— peroh in the lakay atid trout, in great abundance and of 
h ii pa su a^ in the stmam. TtkB ooontry abounds in game, deer, and- 
wildfowl. 

The climate w nuld and pevfectty heahhy, the surfhoa is smooth, 
gently unduladng^ with an IndioatioB to tM iouth of about 15 feet 
Id iha-aiB»-4he'Soi^ffea from atone, easy and pleasant to cultivate 
—ttailoaniy largo partians of wUoh may be caiM a heavy loan, ^ 
it is of sufficient tenacity to make sDn>( <nrm brick, rig^l out of the 
8urfaea*4s frMa-lS'inehea tp 8 and 4fea deopt ami is susceptible of 
the higfaeit degtoB of cultiration. The ra :2road passes through this 
tract, aflbrding easy and constant commnitAsation with the Brooklyn 
and New- York markets, where the highesi 'trice incaah, can always 
be had for every article that the farmer and gardener can produce. 
To capitalists, an excellent onwrtunity is here presented to obtain a 
large traet of valuable land at a low price, poasessuiff all the advan- 
tages ftnr settlement of a new country, without any of the privations,— 
but with all the privileges and comforts of an oki one. Apply to A. 
B. Aixxif, Esq., Editor of tha Amerwan Agrieultuntu 187 Water 
Street, Naw-York, or to E. F. PECK. 

906 State Street, Brooklyn, L. L 

in^Lidce Read ii an important and central depot on the Railroad 
—there are largo buildings and asettleraant there. 

May 1, 18S0-3t. 



Trees} Trees 1 1 Trees! II 

pOR SALE, at Mount Ida Nursery, Troy, N. Y^ a choice varie- 
-^ ty of Fruit Trees, comprising Apples, rears. Peaches, Plums, 
and Cherries, of the most approved kinds—the greater part of them 
worked from bearing trees, and all of them by the subscriber- there- 
fore he con recommend them with confidence. Ue would also say 
tp those that have not had the experience, that trees brought from 
the South (if they do live) do not grow ns thrifty for a number of 
years, as those raised in a Northern laiiiude, which many persons 
can prove firom experience. He also pays particular aileniiou to the 
tiaiuiplaiiung of his trees so as to have ihem well rooted. 

Also, a good variety of Shade Trees, consistiug of Scotch Elm, 
Sytamore, Linden, Horse Chestnut, Mountain Ash, Evergreen 
Privet for Hedges, China and Hardy Roses. &c., Jfcc. 
Catalogues and other inft«matioo can be had of the Nurseryman, 
Fab. 1— «na. JOSEPH CAU)WELL 




Ho. 197 Waur itmL (asor FvUm,) Nno-Yofk. 

'pHE subscribers would respec tf ufly 
-^ invite the attention of planters and 
dealers in Agricultural and Hortieut- 
tural Implements, Garden and Field 
Seeds, dec, dec, to their large and va- 
ried assortment of Garden and Field 
tools. Ac, which they are seUing at the very lowest rates that they 
can be procured in the United States. Persons living at a dasianoe 
can obtain an *■* illustrated " Catalogue, containing a list of prices, cm 
application by letter, post-paid. Tnue ordering from us may depend 
spon tiielr oraers being promptly fitted. 
May 1, 1850-tf. JOHN MAYHEB ifc CO., 

Wire for Fences* 

TR<Mf WIRE FOR FENCING, constantly for sale at New-Toik 
-'• prices. Z. H06MER, 
Aprt 1,1850 -<t. lie Milk St., Boslop. 

The American Live Stock Insurance CompaBTt 

At FtncMifMS, Ind, 

CHARTER cmlimited. Granted January 3, 1850. KI^CapitiA 
950,000 !«£:a For the Insurance of H0K8SB, MTTLES. 
PRIZE BULLS, SHEEP AND CATTLE, of every description 
against the combined risks of Ftrs, ITater, Aceidenta amd Dutau. 

Losses paid in JO days aAer proof of death. 

i)irec/ors.— Joseph G. Bowman, \t\nxa Dodcer, K. D., lafeas 
Mbm, George D Hay. John \V\ise, Alvia W. Tracy. Holt. Ataner T. 
Ellis. Abm. Smith. Hon. Thomas Bishop. Joseph G. Bowman^ 
Prettdent. B. S. Whitney, Setnuuy. Wm. Bnrtch, Tnatuttr. 

It^ Agents solicited for all parts of the Union. May 1 — 9L 

No Hambu^. 

'pHE undersigned, aAer fiO years' experience and much reeearclL 
-■• has diseovered a cheap chemical compound, easily applied, whi^ 
completely prevents the ravagea of the BiBO-moth, and which can ba 
adapted to each and every kind of hive, whether patent or otherwiaa. 
This discovery he will impart to any individual on the reeeipt €doam 
dollar. It being understood tha purchaser shall hold himseir honor- 
*^7 ple^N^ad, not to hnpart the niforroation to others. Hie whol* 
contained in a circular, to which is added several valnble sog g a a 
tions in the construction of hives and management of beas, worth 
mora than any patent hive in existence. 

Address, post paid, SETH WHALEN, 
May 1, 1850-<h • Ballston Spa, N. T. 

Bvrbank or Hlorf^n Chief; 

npHIS Horse will stand the preaent season at the atabla of iha 
*■ subscribers in Warren, Mondays and Thursdays: at Waita* 
field, Tuesdayii and Wedaaadays; and at the village in Riiclisanri 
Fridays and ^atuxdays. 

This horse was sired by tha cdebraiad Old Woodbury Morgan, 
afterwards known by the name of Burbaak Morgan. His dam 
was known by the name of Empress, and was sired by tha origi- 
nal Justin Morgan Horse. It will therefore be seaa that tkia bono 
possesses equally as much Morgan blood as either of the foar SUd- 
liosiis sired by the Original Morgan, and more Morgan blood than 
any other stallion now living, except the Old Oifiord, in^dch was 
sired by the same horse. For further pa/ticulars, see our biUa. 

WRIGHT k EL13REDGB. 

Warren, Washington county, Vt., May 1, 1860— lh,« 

John A. Pittsy 

MmitOuiiimr of THUBSHIHQ MACHINES amd DOVBLE 
PIMOE NOKSB POWERSy 08 SoMft St. IVnil flUiwa, 

JifldUster, N. Y. 

nPHB ttthseriber continues the manufacture of the oalebrataad 
•■• *' Pitt*e Separator.'* It is the same maehhie that has stood, 
and now stands unrivalled by any machine for Threshing ana 
Cleaning Omin, in exfatenee. It has been exhibited ai State and 
County Agricultural Fairs, in the United States and Canada,— al- 
ways recelvliM: the Fine P r mU u m . 

The Horse Power, for strength, ease, durability, and ehaa^eae 
of repair, is nneqaaued. The driving wheel is six feet in diame- 
ter, driving two full phiiaits, each receiving e<^aal power ; 9 bevel 
wheels, driven by the full pinions, connect with two pinions, on 
the line riiafl; thus it will be seen, this Horse Power is double the 
strength of any aincle geared Power. It may be driven with frooi 
two to ten horses, depending upon the power required. 

The Machines have fully sustained ail I claim for them; I thoK- 
fore solicit orders from those who would secure the best TlireAing 
Machine and Horse Power. 

Please addre«s as above. JOHN A. PITTS. 

Rochester, Ma> * " ' BgO— 3t. 

Poultry Books* 

fpHE American Poulterer's Companion, by C. N. Bninnn^-prioe 

The American Poultry Yard, by D. J. Bhowrs and SjunrsL Air 
LXK— price SI. 

The American Fowl Breeder, by an Association of Practiori 
Breeders — price 25 cents. 

For sale at ihe office of THE CULTIVATOR. 

Trnnsactiotts of the N. ¥• State Ag. Society* 

'PRANSAGTIONS of the New-York Sute Agricultural Society. 
*■ from 1841 to 1840, eight vols^ prioe |BB» for aala ai tha oiBoa « 
THE CULTIYATOrT^ * 
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BENNETT'S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOR. 



•cripuow, >Dd Ponnii 
Tfaia work wJU ba to 



imtv, Rusinr, mid G«nFTiJ Mn- 
Bl or DOttESTIC rowCs, wiih numcrDDi orighal dg- 
■- - - mLi/o. ByJoHnC. BiTOrrrTSl.p. 

prmeiic^ ud luefal, hi rrgiud la Ptnvl 
DnMbiw, ttain ■ eonuUntd in iJI ntbcr ARRncim wnki liwM)i(r. 
Ii wit b* aiwlmvd whh nailr FIl^Y PORTRAITS of ihs mMt 
ikotM TUtotia of Annkan ind Foiiign Fon-b, tome Ibnj of 
wfeiuli an from Ufa, /ram drawion UJien eanciallr Ibr ihk work, 
<f ibsgwHIajnrunibroadiindNntaladaimfKHiiPiiwli titt 
(•MMlr iaiponHl 

1W patUAan ban i^ar^ BO aiKsat lo brlac mu Ain mik )n a 
■l yliJi iMiw , boih in taacrd la iha mcni'lDn, dia mnlt* of iha 
«a*,aiidlbaaaMnlu«iniBuaraTarTpulerilHbDak. Andiili 
kaUara^ Uul It* work will bo (bond 10 conuin mora Prictica] InAiT- 
m Mn tmamiliiLfmdlbna fl ntDsmatitrtmU, ftm aarwBifc 
IMHd ki ikia eBamrT. 

Pitn-lH Moriia bim^, M el*.: ta Fuwr sowi, M tu. 
PaiLLKI, HAMPSON k CO., PaMklien, 

Afi>l— K. JIO WubiBctoii BL, BsMoB 



I. T. GRANT & CO.*8 

PATENT FAN MILLS AKD CRADLES. Wo eeminaa to 

ThtT liave boen owaMad lii flrM pramiiuiu al tha New- 
Tofk Btiio Tain, and » iha (nal Amorieim TnuTtnia In New 
Ttrk, BBdooTonlCoiuitjPalra, alwayi takiag Ibe Eiu premtaa 
•nr all oUrn nilla. Tho mannhicnrsia (bol cuaUeni, thorsTore, 
tooOtriagthHe millilatha public, Uiat IboT an tba bM ia uio. 
Daring Iha rear IStT Unr wato intndwod rnui Enghnd, bt Mr. 
Slocnm, of Sttucdh. Tbar vera rarr fkrarablT nottead bv iba 
Birliih saiMrB; and fran aioniminieallnnorHr. S.'i, poblfdied 
ta ihr T^annelioiu af lbs «. Y. Suib Ag. Socielr, tor i84T, tt 
_:■■ ,.- -.._.. ^^ ^^j wara tried bTterdraJ lirn nim«n, and 
. One rUiiirr.il it iwisd^ let uide in eJnioR iinw 

and MTeral bondred bnshele ef muMard'erod, We ban lileiy 
made nine nJnable imeraieiaenu in Uii uucla, Uionglithe price 
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inuTEly nied and hl^ly approved Bt the aonlb, 
Wa are peimilted lo make the faJlawinr si- 
" " R.IhjiBaett,of Booih" 

from Lhf 



raliM :—'' The Ibn Ton hiii Ian ■uinmsr, (1843] hai I 
folly Bead 10 clean dirtf wiee, and winnow diat from 

<»»« , ka writat, (Aprii *VM1— " Boih lhi> and Die fret oiill you 

irerkvd by a mnn. clrane Ibe dirty ^oa perTeetly, and li 



(sttiar lb* bMI wind-Ikn I ai 



Odt Cradlei hara taken Iba ITral pramli 
State Falra. and are coniidered the ben in 

Tfasireit sneagrifameul ws hive reee 
■fricariBrlni, hat indoced na to ^sally enl 

Order* wiU be ihuikfally receii 

Jonaiion f. O., I 



■raftASy"t CO.* 

,, • nUaa nvtb <f Troy 



Morgan Hotm Black-IIanli. 



le aeuan. The Miparforl- 



ledMer* Ire deniDniualed. For panieoli 
D. k D. 



THie 

* lert 



m k Wuji»OB, of Wa. 
by PHiLir R. AiooTiia- 
nnty, N. Y. Ha wa* fol 



T'Snd 



Walpole,N, 
Walpole, i^yT^l! 



Tka OU OM«nl HoifU, 

hian^Bi HAmh SuDioii Doi* re malrfu g, ■M' 
lb* iteble of Bcnjimin Ouea, ib 
- - - I pa& at Ika liiBa tt 



t,n,u. rem SaS.W of which tub* 

, and Ibe remaiiiint no if the mw* prove 

PaHonge ftmiihed on rea«iaabl* urn*. A. ABNOLI^ 



Tba TboroDgh.bred Importeil Hone I,eopMM| 

BRED by Iha Dolie of 
ia Caud* and the Bl . _ . 

over InipcTlcd fj on Enfland. Thii bona wiP Mind 
LAFHAM'" - '■ - - - .• . 



:., &e., >ee Eufliah Glsd book, aai 



vtu Ajj^and. 1 

tDdir^lB(»-aiti, vlvHliHmuliianiCaMMM* 

riee, too *e*i*c*t, m kiwi am* 

Ca.,May I, l»&-aL O. K. IaAPHAM * CO. 



The Imparled TfaoroDgk-bred Horae 

pONSTER NATION, win Hind 






eriberdBiinjlLi iia— 1, 

rill be iimred tbTnS 

IB amn u Iba riU af 

J.£BU8MeT. 



The lIofitBB Hone 

MAJOR BIFFORD, will nuid the enauing eeann on HeodeTa, 
Tueadayi and Wedae^ari, hi ihe lUbie of E. yv. Sheldon, in 
Senniii. OuThundayi and Fridiyi, allhe liable of a. B. Rawe,iD 
CeniliiK, and on Salnidiy*, it ibe *u>ble oT Joho C. Hunto, in Bel' 

MnioGlKirdieaeven yean old Ihia (pcini, hi* color a beanlifta 
ebcslntil—wai fired by ihe Giir«d Morfkn, bieilBmapiiieHorgaiL 
Breedere of lood horae* are inviied to call and lee bin. 

Turn*.— Ten dollai* 10 ioiure. Paiuuan niniiihed. AccideH* 
and eacapea at ri*k of owan KASOK A CO. 

April 1, 1860.-aL* 



Morgan Hor«e General GUTord. 
fTHlS Juslly celenled hone will mud iti 
■* Village, Seiiec* County, " - 



CHARLKS W. INOER90LL. 



liugbiirgh He ii a beauJiAil dapple ffey, ]A| hand* high. 



Mone'f Grey. 

Lanaiugbiu'^.. 
nrongly flitd ftnrly pri 

nee* end docilily. Hi* cdn are JuHly eelebiiMd fbi ipaed, bouon 
and good ICRiper, aie eagerly loughl lAcr in Ihe nubeli and com- 
mena prieea leryiiig flon »1M 10 9X0. 

The very high lepniBUon of hi* nock *■ roed hoiee*, and Ihe ei- 
treoidiiisiy pnceii iKey commmid, tcnilci him by lU the nvM profil- 

anil upon Ihe mod reeeonable teem*. The huna will be nailer tb* 
P. M,| .loDelioo, Rena. 



M*y t, im-at. 



Colvan'i European ApicDltare. 
PEAN AGRICl 

^naady bDBOd, d» •BOa aa aablii 
k* s«*i otTWi CULTtVATOS. 
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THB HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

Journal of Hural ^rt U Rural ^cAst. 



Edited bt A. J. Downino, 

^ *'Liuulteapi Oardmifify*^ " Designs for Cottags RssuUn- 
cts^** a jTVvttt and FruU Tms if AmsneOf" 4%., ^e- 

nx> all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, orchards 
'■ or country seats,— to scientific and practical cultivators of the 
■oil,— to nurserymen and commercial gardeners, this Journal, giving 
the latest dJMKoveries and improvements, experiments and acquisi- 
tions in Horticulture, and those branches or knowledge connected 
with it, will be found invaluable. Its extended and vamable corres- 
pondence presents the experience of the most intelligent cultivaton 
m America; and the instructive and agreeable articles from the pen 
of the Editor, make it equally sought uler by even the general read- 
er, mterested in country life. The " Forriow Noticrs " present a 
summary from all the leading Horticultiuid Journals of Europe ; the 
** DoMxsTic NoTicBS," and Ahswrrs to Corrrspondrnts, fumich 
copious hints to the novice in practical culture: and the numerous 
and heantiftd Illustrations,— Plans for Cottages, Greenhouses, the Pi- 
garea of New Fruits, Shrubs and Plants, combine to render this one 
of the oheapest and most valuable works on either side of the Atlan- 
tic. 

Thr Pivth Volvmr or trr Horticvltdrist wil: be commenced 
on the Ul of July, 1850. All or either of the back vols, can be sim>- 
plied. New subecribers will be Aimished with the fiist four vols, lor 
•10. 

TRRifs— Three Dollars per year— Two copies for Five Dollars. 
All payments to be made in advance, and orders to be post paid. 

(C;^ AU Agents for Thr Cultivator, and Post Masters general- 
ly, are invited to act as Agents for Thr Horticulturist. 

LUTHER TUCKER, 

ABamf, Junst 1850. PubUAsr, CnUivaUtr OJfics^ Afbany, If, Y. 

Harvest Tools. 

A GREAT variety of Scythes and Snaths, Gram Cradles, Hand 
■^ and Horse Rakes, Hayforks, 4fcc. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 
May 1— It. 180 ft 101 Water Street, New-York 

Femyian Gnano, Bone Dust, Plaster, Poadrette* 

fHREE hundred tons best Pernvian Guano, in lots to suit purcha* 
■■• sers. 
One thousand barrels Bone dust, both sawings and ground. 
Five hundred barrels Poudretie. 

Two hundred tons Plaster of Paris, ground fine and in barrels. 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 
Jane 1— IL 180 ft 101 Water St., New-York. 

Splendor. 

»T«HE Short Horn bull known as ICT'OLD SPLENDOR..O will 
-^ be kept the preseitt seaflon on the farm of Jacob W. Page, Seii- 
nett Comers, Cayuga Co., N. Y. Splendor, (bred by Thomas Wed- 
die,) has been owned several years in Avon and Limn, Livingston 
eonuty ; and the taci of his having served one hundred cnws tbe 
paai season on the farm of his late owner — Mr. Warner, of Lima — 
m auffieiem evidence of his value as a getter. Terms 95 a cow. 
Seonetl, June 1, 1860— IL* JOHN R. PAGE. 



Allen's Improved Portable 

Railroad Horn Power^ Threther and Stparator. 

'pHE advantages of the above horse powers are — 1. They occupy 
-^ but little more space than a horse. 8. They can be moved by 
the weight of the horso only, by placing tbe machine at an angle of* 
10 or IS drgrees. 3. They are easily transported^ simply constraot- 
ed, not liable to get out of order, and move with little rriction. 

T%e Overshot Threshers consist of a small spiked cylinder, with a 
concave tcu), and possess these advantages. 1. They have a level Uu 
ble for feediiiR, thus enablini^ the tenders to stand erect, and control 
the motions of the horse and machine by means of a brake, by which 
accidents are avoided. 2. In consequence of the spikes lifting iIm 
straw and doing the work on the top, stones, blocks, ftc drop at the 
end of the table, and are not carried between the q)ikea. 3L The 
overshot cylinder does not scatter the grain, but thrown it withm 
three feet of the machine. 4. This arrangement also admits of sui ■ 
taching a Mpomlor, high enough from the floor or ground to allow all 
the grain to fall tbrouffh it^ while the straw is deposited by itself 
the best condition for Lindmg. 5. Neither grain nor straw jare' 
ken bv this machine. 6. The cylinder is long, which admits sf fMt- 
er and more advantageous feeding; it is smaller and with fewer 
teeth than ordinary threshers, ilius admitting of more rapid motion 
aiiH faster work with less power: and the diiainution of teeth in the 
c} nder is fully made up by an increased number in tbe concave top^ 
w .ich is stationarv. 7. Tbe separator is a grtax advantage indimia- 
isi.ng the labor of raking out thtf Mraw, as it leaves the gnin in the 
beat condition fbr the fannning mill. Three men with a single pow. 
er, can thresh 100 to 150 busbehi of grain per day ; and four mea 
with a double power, twice that quantity. All the above are eon- 
pact, and can be carried where wanted, complete, or tber may be 
readily taken apart and packed for distant transporuoioo by 
or otherwise. 

Price of single Power, $80 

« ^t Thresher, t9 

*' Separator and fixtures, 97 

" BaJids for driving, ftc, ff 

" Wood-sawing machuie, complete and in running 

order, 93S 

Price of Double Power, SlOO 

" with Thresher, Separator, ftc., 9145 to tlSO 

All the above are sold singly or tc^ether, as desired, and are 
ranted to work well and give satisfaction. 

Also, Taplin's 20 feet Circular, and the Cast Iron Sweep P< 
Enquire at tbe Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store of 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO^^ 

June 1, 1B50.— It. 180 ft 101 Water Sl, New-ToriL 

Constantly on Hand and for Sale 

M the Mbany Agricultural WarehouMe, 
PLOWS. The Albany, Peekskiil, Worcester. Boetoo, Cast asi 
-^ Wrought Iron Beam Plows of all sizes and the most apprevei 
patterns and makers. All warranted to work to the satiafactioii of 
purchasers, for the purposes they are designed, and to be of the 
best materials and workmanship. 

GUANO. Peruvian, African and Patagonian Guaoo, by the tm 
or sack. 

For sale at the Agricnltural Warehouse of 

H. L. EMERY, 
June 1, I860. 300 ft 371 Broadway, Albany, N T. 

Grain Cradles, 

WITH Dunn's Seythea, «» 
** best known. llMee oa- 
dles are from the roost celebraied 
makers knowto, and so eoiuiraei* 
ed that they are readily packed 
in dozens, and if uecesMnr, bead- 
ed up for transportation— oooasa 
can be easii}* packed in the opaca 
usually reqttiied for a single cnu 
die. For dealen, or farmers at a distance, this is found a great coa- 
venience, as safety and cheap transportation are secured. llMBy aia 
ofiered to the trade on as liberal terms as by any other mauufactaier 
or dealer. Albany Agricultural Warehouse of 

H. L, EMERY, 
June 1, 1850. 300 ft 371 Broadway, Albany. 
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THB HAT CROP. 

TSK bay erop is tha mott iaportmnt of any prodn- 
•ad in tke Northern aad N«w-£nsland itatHi bat 
a Imrge proportioa al oar ranneri fail to deriTe tha 
fall benefll of it, from tba want of proper 
mant. Too manj eTinoa a oarelauaaia in rafaraDoe 
to making hay, wbiofa tha; woald not think of a.\- 
lowing with grain, or an; othar orop of equl ralae. 

Tha oootra.t ia the oondir' - * - - ' 

ant larmsr*, throogh tha i 

•trikiag. Tha itook of ona man ig leen to thrira 
and avan fatten, during the time the; are kept on 
ha;, while thM of another oonitaatl; piQei from tha 
time it laavei the paimre*, and in >pring ii poor and 
feebla. It i* not anoommoa Ibat thie diSerenae it 
•een where there were aqaal opportanitiei for hav- 
ing good haj, and lometimea wkea the graateat 
qaaatit; baa been fed ont to tba hard which is in the 

Tha di&aranoe atladed to, arises obieS; from the 
qaalilj of the ha;; and the quaiil; sf the bsT ds- 
pendi on the herbage of whioh it la oamposed, on 
the itaga ia whioh it is ent, and on Ibe prooess of 
making. The amonnt whioh would be aotasllj 
gaiaed b; having haj made in the bait maaner, 
would be iBcalonlable. It is pTBOtioabia to bare it 
of such a qualilj, that a giTen qnanlitj will produce 
aaarl; us mia; poands of meat, bntter or ohaese, as 
tbe grass itself would hsTo produced, if it had been 

We haTe spoken aboTe, of animals being fattaaed 
on haj. This is an idea, whiohr if generall; nn- 
dorstood and praotiaed upon, would be of great ba- 
nefit to farmer!. A few ara alre&d; aware of its 
importance, and tbeir praetioe sbould coostitucaaz. 
amples for olhera. Has; do not seem to raaliia 
that baj can be made to serTe an; other paipoaa than 
barel; io carr; ibalr animals through the vintar — 
ta keep them from starvation. Tet the; rel; on 
grass for the chief growth of their stock, for tbeir 
beef and mutton, and dairy prodootBi appsrantly 
oTorloaking tha fact that ba; ia bat dried grass, 
and that, if the drying was effeotad in the moit per- 
fect mannar, there w«ald ba Bo loss of natrient pro- 

In daoiding on the course to be pnrtned in oaring 
ha;, we shoold in the Brat plaoe, UBderitand what 
are tha propertiei in giass which it it wished to sa- 
onre, and which afford tuttenance to animals. 
These may be said toba ehiefly itaroh orsagar, gam, 
aad wax, and oil. Tha following extracts from the 
report of Dr. Tbomsoh, ia referanoe to researohes 
and exparimaats on the food of animals, andertaken 
b; ordor of the British goTommeat, show the im- 
portanoe of thasa sabslanoas in grass, and furnish 
aaefnl ideas ia regard to tba general sabjaat: 

"Whaa graas flrst spriaga aboTs the surface of 



blades ia 
being eompara- 
tivel; trifling; at it risea higher into the day, tha 
deposition of a mora indnrated form of carbon gra- 
dually beoomes more oonsiderable ; the sugar and 
soluble matter at first inoreating, tbrn gradually 
diminishing, to gira wa; to the deposition of woody 
snbttanoe. 

" If, as we haTe endcBTored to show, the sugar 
be an imporiani elemeot of the food of animalt, thaa 
it should be an objeol with the farmer to cut graaa 
for the purpose of ha;makiag at that period when 
the largest amount of this substance it ooniaiaed ia 
it. This it atturedl; at an earlier period of its 
growth than when it has shot into seed, for it ia 
then that wood; matter predominateti a (ubstanoa 
totall; intotubla in water, and therefore lest calcu- 
lated to serve as food for animals than substanoaa 
aapable of aataming a aolobla condition. Thii ia 
tba flrst point for ooaaideration is the production of 
ha;, since it ought to be the objert of the farmer 
to preserve the hay for winter use, in the oonditina 
most resembling the grata in its higbeat stale of 
perfection. Thaieoond oonaideration in haymaking 
is to dry tbe grass under tucb ciroumatanees at te 
retain the soluble portion in perfect inlegrit;. 

" The great cause of the deteriaration of ha;, it 
tbe water which ma; be present, either from the ia- 
oomplele remoTal of the natural atnoant of water 
in the grass by drying, or by the absorplian of thit 
fluid from tbe atmosphere. Water when existing la 
hay from either of these soarces, will induce fer- 
mentation, a prooeaa by which one of the most ia- 
portant oontlituenta of the grass, via., the ingar, 
will be destroyed. The aotiou neoesiary fordeoou- 
posing tbe sugar, is induced b; the presence of tha 
albuminous matter of the graaa; tha elements af 
tbe sugar are made to re-aet on each other in tha 
moist slate in whioh the; exist, in eonseqnence of 
the presence of tha water and oil, and are converted 
into alcohol and carbonic aoid. 

That alcohol ia produced in a heated ha;stBak, 

lan; cases, ma; be detected b; the limilarit; of 
the odor disengaged to that perceptible in a hrair< 
ary. We use this oomparisoa becanee it hat baaa 

e than once tnggeated to ua by agricaltaritta. 

Tba amount of soluble matter ti^en ap by o^ 

er is, according to actual trials, as moob as five 
per oent., or a third of tbe wfaole soluble matter ia 
hay. ' We may therefore form some notion of the !■• 
jury liable to be produced b; every shower of rain 
which drenohet tbe Belda daring hayharreat. Itia 
net only, however, the loaa whioh it sustains in re- 
gard to the sugar and soluble salts, that readers baf 
so much leas acoaptable than grass to tbe appetito 
of oatllc. Tbe bleaohlng whioh it andergoeaia tka 
sun, deprives it of the only peanliarity which ditlia- 
guishea tbe one Ibrm of fodder from the other ; grata 
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deprived af il* green eoloring mMtar, preienti ex- 
•otlj Ihe iippetLrBroatar straw, so tbsl bi.j ought to 
be termed gra.as strnv. It ii obvious from the ex- 
perimcDts msde, tbat the operation of hayniakliig, 
■• atDBlly conducted, has a teadeaoy to remove a 
great proporlioa of the wax in the grass. Thus it 
was found that rye- grass contained 2.01 per oenl. of 
wax. Now as 3S7j parts of rje -grass are eqaiTaUnt 
to 100pBrlaarhsy,andBs 3871 parts orgr&BB contain 
7.78 parts of wax, it is nbvions tbat lOO parts of haj 
•honid contain Ihc same imount of wax; bnt bj ex- 
periment it WHS found tbat 200 grains Tif haj coD- 
lained 4 gnim of wax, wbicb is equivalent to 2 per 
(eat. almost exactly the ataoant contained iti grass. 
Hence it appears that no less than 5.78 graiaa of wax 
have disappeared during the haymaking process. 
The whitening procesi which the grass andorgoes 
in drying renders it apparent that the green color- 
ing matter has undergone change j bnt that it should 
have been actually removed to such an extent, or at 
least have become insoluble in ether, is a result 
which coold scarcely have been anticipated without 
tatnal experiment." 

The faimer may not he able to adopt in general 

firactice, a system of caring hay which would tn- 
irWy prevent the loss of some of its valuable qua- 
lities 1 but experienoe proves that a system which ap- 
proximates to this, is perfectly feasible in this coon- 
try. The practice of all who make the best of bay, 
agrees as to general principle*. We have alluded 
to the fattening of stock on hay, and in establishing 
• oriterion for the tjiiality of hay, we think it would 
be fair to estimate it in proportion to its value for 
this porpose. It might he objeo ted to this, perhaps, 
that the properties which would most promote the 
•eeretioD of fat, might not impart the greatest de- 

free ormusoular strength i but it should be remem- 
ered that severe exercise is not required of the bulk 
of the farmer's stock, and in reference to work bor- 

.MB and oxen, the requisite strengthening principle 
may be supplied through other food. 

The finer species of grasses, such as blue-grass, 
iPoa prattmii,} red-top (Jgrosfti,) and a little 

.sprinkling of white and red clover, produce the best 

,hay. Timothy (PMium prattnit,) is in oonsidera- 
bla repnte for hay in soma seotians, and it makes a 
profltahle hay for exportation, on _ account of its 
laigeyield, bnt it is less relished by stock, (except 
boises,) than the above kinds. It seems to be ad- 

' mitted by all who have bad experience with hay cat 

, at diflereni stages, that it should be cat before it ia 
.past bloom. Dr. Thomson has well said that " it 

, ought to ba the object of the farmer to preserve the 
hay in tbe condition most resembling grass in its 

.highest perfection," and that its point of perfeo- 
tion " i* at an earlier period of its growth than 
when it has (hot into seed." If it does not fall 

'down, it should be allowed to oome into full flower; 

'But if it lodges or cripples it wilt sooti sour, and if 
the crop is very heavy will rot, and the hrmenta- 
tioQ which takes place, will, more or less, destroy 

.the roots. Hence lodged grass should always be 

, ant without delay, except where the lodging occurs 
only in trifling patcbea, and in parts of the field 
not easy of access. If the grass is cut at thi 
id, there will b 



vigorous second growth, 
whioh on rich land will aOord a good antumn crop, 
W mowiagj or it may be fed afrby slock, as best 
nits Ihe wanli of the farmer. Tbe early cutting 
, Mmi favors the permanency of the sward ; the vitali- 
^fj of Ihe grass is not exhausted, aa it would be by 
(be formatioa of seed. 

. Tbe practioe of the heat hayinahe'rs, u to mow 
the graM oloaely to tha grauna, to spread the awatfaa 



evenly and lightly, as soon as the daw ii fairly off, 
and tbe outside of the swath somewliat dried. 
Rake and cook the bay before sunset. If the wea- 
ther has been fair and drying the first day, and ia ao 
the next, the curing may ba so wall completed ia 
the two days that it will do to go into tbe barn or 
stack, unless there is a very large harden, or it ia id 
a very green state. The cocks should be opened on 
tbe second day after tbe ground has beoome dried 
and warmed, and Ihe hay thoold be thorotigbly sha- 
ken and left so light and open that the air will im- 
mediately strike through it; and it will generally 
be necessary to turn it in the middle of Ihe day to 
ensure its perfect dryness. Should the weather on 
the morning of the second day appear unfavorable, 
the hay may stand without Injury till the third day ; 
or if it should be spread out on the second day, and 
should fail of being sufficiently dried, it should again 
be put in coeks, and the drying eompletad the first 
favorable day. In pulling it in the barn, aa advan- 
tage maybe derived by letting il remain nn tbe wa- 
gons, when practicable, overnight — espeei ally snob 
loads as are least dried. The partial heating whieh 
it will undergo in the load, will greatly aid its cn- 
rtng, and the tendency to fermentation will be bro- 
ken np in unloading, by its exposure to the air, and 
it will afterwards remain in aa unchangeable stato, 
so long as kept dry. 

Clover makes good hay if aut at ths right lime aad 
rightly managed. The writer, afMr having tried 
various mode* of making this kind of hay, gives tb* 
preference to making it chiefly in cocka. Il can ba 
made in this way with less expense of labor, and 
the hay is superior in quality to that produced by 
any other mode. Tbe medium, or what is eommon- 
ty called tbe soulhern clover, is the best for hay, as 
its stems are finer than the larger, or nortbern hind. 
It is best to cut it when the greatest number of 
beads are in full bloom, and as they do not all bloom 
at onoe, the first whioh come out will, of courw, 
he turned before tbe majority will have reaebed that 
stage. 

When the swaths are wilted, tbvjr may be pitohed 
into cocks with forks, takrng oare to lay up the fork 
fulls in such a way that tbe hay will stand the wea- 



ther, which is easily done with a little oare. Il 
may be put in such eocks aa will make forty to fifty 
pounds eaeh, after it is dried. If careful^ pat ap, 
it may stand in this situation for aev^vl days with- 
out injury. It should be examined from day lo day 
to see hew (he prooass of curing advances, and 
when its appearance and the prospeet of fair wea- 
ther indicate that the curing eaa be completed ia 
one day, the cocka should be tamed over so aa to 
expose Ihe bottom lo tbe san, and they should ba 
lightened up a little, in order that all the dampoesa 
shall he driven ofl". It should be handled carefally ia 
loading, lest the driest portion should be broken up, 
and Ihe heads and leaves more or less wasted. Clo- 
ver that is made in ibis way i* not liaMe to beat in 
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tlie mow or staok, and from the leaves and heads 
being saTedj^. and the whole being oared in the most 
perfect manner, it is mooh relished bj all animals. 
When asedj it is best to pass it throngh the ootting 
maohine, as it oan be fed with much less waste 
when ont op, than when distributed to stock in a 
long state. 

The cut herewith given represents a machine for 
spreading hay^-or what is called in England a hay- 
spreader. It has been need in that country for se- 
veral years, and ve presume would be highly useful 
in many sections here. It consists chiefly of a 
frame and wheels, resembling alow, one-horse cart ; 
between the wheels, a set of horisontal rak$$ are 
made to revolve rapidly, their motion being in a di- 
rection opposite to that of the wheels. This motion 
is given from the wheels, through cog wheels, to 
the axle on which these rakes turn. It is obvious 
that the wheels must be attached to the frame, with- 
out any axle passing between them, as that would 
interfere with the motion of the rakes, the axle of 
which is nearly a foot higher than the hubs of the 
wheel. The teeth of these rakes, by their rapid 
motion, strike the hay in the swath, lift it upwards, 
and scatter it behind the machine. 

The rakei consist of light pieces of timber, five 
and a-half feet long, (so as to spread two swaths 
at once,) to which are attached the iron teeth, 
which are spikes seven inches long, fastened loosely 
so as to swing freely, and to fall back when they 
strike stones or other obstructions. Centrifugal 
force keeps them straight at other times. In long 
hay, a very thin, broad cylinder, incasing the frame 
work which supports the rakes, is necessary to pre- 
vent clogging. As the hay frequently winds upon 
the hubs of the wheels, a covering upon them like 
the mud-protector of a carriage, would be of value. 

9l)t fln)inotr. 

Povllry and Povltry Books. 

mu AiisBieAB POVLTaT-YARD: oompriniif the orinii, bistorjr 
and dMeripdou of the diflereitt Breedi of.PonUrjr; wuh complete 




Fowl*, end for the treetment'of the [^cipai 
Aey ere eahjeot ; drawn from eatbentie lowoee and personal oh- 
•erration; lUnetraied with munerom cnfraTinfa Bjr D. J. 
BaowMB. New- York: I860. 

Tbb atove title informs us that the oontents of 
the book are ** drawn from authentic sources, 
and personal observation;" a statement which 
some persons may not dispute, though manv rea- 
ders would doubtless have been gratifiedMf some 
marks or directions had been given, which should 
have indicated the particular parts to be credit- 
ed to each of the sources named. True, Mr. 
Browne informs us, in his prefatory address, that — 
" In order that he maj not be aeeutid of th§ re- 
nroaeh [ f ] of ' strutting in borrowed plimies,' he 
has the candor to confess that he has made a free 
use of the labors of Pliny, Columella, Cuba, Aldro- 
vandi, Masc«^, Reaumur, Mowbray, Parmentier, 
Flourens, W. B. IlicLr-xi. J. J. Nolan, W. C. L. 
Martin, and Rev. E. 8. Dixon, T*Uhont giving them, 
in numerous instanees, such credit as the punctili- 
ous critic would seem to demand." 

From this imposing array of aneient and modem 
authors, the reader will doubtless be deeply impres- 
sed with the vastness of Mr. Browne's researohes, 
and the immense labor he has incurred in thus em- 
bodying the knowledge of ages, on the subject of 
poultry. In the "free one" which he has made of 
the writings of these aotlMrt, ho-tays he has seme- 



tijnes had occasion to "change the language," in 
order to **Jnurxcanix$ the subject,*' &o., though 
he stiU claims as original f "much of the matter and 
several of the illustrations." If, under these cir- 
cumstances, confusion has ensued in regard to the 
rightful ownership of" plumes," it has been owing 
to the difficulty of recognition — the heterogeneous 
mixture of feathers rendering it impracticable to 
say, in all eases, to vhat bird they belonged. 

In his arrangement of varieties, Mr. Browne 
takes the serrated upright comb as the typical dis- 
tinction of the genus, and as the Spanish fowl has 
this feature more developed than nny other breed, 
he selects that as the general representative, pla 
cing it at the head of the list. Next to this he pla 
ces the Dorking fowl. Let it be borne in mind that 
the basis of this arrangement, is the '^serrated up- 
right comb,** and upon this basis, he ranks the 
Dorking fowl next to that taken as the type! The 
consistency of this can be judged of by those ac- 
quainted with the latter variety. Certainly, there 
are few breeds which have less affinity with the 
Spanish than the Dorking, in regard to the comb. 
Even Mr. Browne himself tells us that the Dorkings 
have " single, double, or large, flat, ross^likt 
combs." The stock of Mr. L. F. Allen, which is 
referred to by Mr. Browne, has very large rose 
combs* in many instances, and so have many of the 
best Dorkings in this country, whether imported or 
bred here. Even the figures which Mr. Browne 
gives of the breed, show the double comb. 

In Mr. Browne's account of the Dorking fowl, we 
have an example of what is probably meant by 
"change of language to Jimerieanixe the subject." 
In Mr. Martin's work, before referred to, is a des- 
cription of this variety, as he had found it in a visit 
personally made to Dorking. The following ex- 
tracts, placed in juxtaposition, show with how lit- 
tU "change of language " Mr. Browne was in tbtt 
instance, enabled to "Americanize his subject:" 



"During all my ramblee, k 
▼aiioue parti of the coontry, on 
ly on one or two oecaMone did 1 
meet with pare white bitdk la 
alL howerer, ea fiur ae my knesiw 
ledge exiendedjWhenpue-hteod- 
ed, more or le« while proTaldd ; 
bnt the clouding* and mailciMi 
of the plamaf e were nnKwHw 
Many were marked with baiiie 
or ban of aahy gra^r, numhighi- 
le each other at their paler aascw 

SDS. Some had the haekle* fjf 
e neek while with a tinfo sr 
a darker or browiiith led. mier 
mixed irregnlaily with wailed 



ttJttnuX from y^. Mittti%. 
*' Dorinr a recent rieit of eome 
weeks to Dorkiuf , tlioogh we mi- 
nted the market regularly, and ex- 
plored the comitry round, on one 
or two occaaiona only did we 
meet with pure white birds. In all 
however, more or lees white pre- 
vailed; but the cloudings and 
markings of the plumage were 
unlimited. Itfanr were, aa we 
obaerved, markeo with bands or 
bare of aihy gray, rnnning mta 
each other at their paler roargina. 
Some had the hacklea of ^e neck 
white with a tinge of yellow, and 
the body of adaxker or brownish 
red color, intermixed irregulaziy 
with white.'* 

The attempt to prove the great antiquity of tlui 
Dorking breed, whether white or " speckled," by 
reference to Pliny and Columella, will probably 
pass current with some, bnt the fallacy of the rea- 
soning will be at once detected by those who have 
much acquaintance with the subject. The idea 
seems to be adhered to that the five-toed fowls des- 
cribed by those writers, must have been Dorkings, 
merely because tfiey had five toes. Hence Mr. 
Browne calls the Dorkings a "rae§," He says — 
" This race has the peculiarity in having a snpemu- 
merary toe on each foot." But the extra toe is ne 
distinction of ''race,** nor is it peculiar to the Dor- 
kings. It is not unfrequently seen among some at 
the smallest Bantams, and is occasionally met with 
among the crested, or Polish varieties of fowls. B. 
8. Dixon, in the late edition of his work, states that 
it frequently appears in the Coehin-China, fvooi 
which he infers the near affinity of the Dorking 
with that fowl. It is a freak whieh isnnot refe s a b C 
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le »,sj ratt, or to Towli of ftnj ipecisl sffinitie*. 
Ita ■ppsarknoa mmoog ths fowls of Snrrej and Sua- 
••X (England,) doei not appear to be of remote 
4ate. I do not And it ipoken of bj <nj writer pra- 
*ioDi to Mowbraj* whoae work wai flr«t pabliihad 
•boat tbe clois of tbe Inat oenturr. ArUtar Yonng, 
in hia " 5iir««y 0/ SuMitx," vricten toon after tbe 
oaBunencement of thia oentnrj, apeak* of tbe Dor- 
kiDgi. Ha aafi—" The BTo-eUwed breed ht.it 
kcon conaiderml the beat) thia, boweier, ii a great 
Miatake, and took ita origin in aome fowls with thia 

roliaritj that happened to ba Terj large aa<) floe, 
a a bastard breed." 

I see no reaaon to donbt that it is an acoidental 
variel; of the fowl* kept in Sarrej and Saaiez fifty 
years ago. In regard to the latter, Mr. Yonng 
adda to the r«niarki already qootsd, the following — 
" The fowls of the Sussex breed, osed at the table 
•f Lord Egremant, have fraqnentlj aatoaiahed the 
eompaay by their siae." Richsrdson aajs "[heSas- 
sex is but an improTed Tariely of the Dorking, li- 
milar in shape and general character, iuaa.l1y of a 
brown color, bat possessing the advantage of wanl- 
iag the^^t toe )" and in his article before referred 
to, written for the Iriik JgrieuUuTal and Induttri- 
at Journal, he says — " The Sussex has latterly, to 
A great degree, superceded the Dorking in popular 
ealimatian," ho. Instead of ssyingthat "the 8qs- 
MS ■* a Tsriety of the Dorking," would it not bsYS 
been more in aooordanae with faats, to bare said the 
Dorking is a Tsriety of the Sussex! 

Bat to return to Mr. Browne's cUsaiflcation. Ws 
hSTB seen that he reckons the Dorking leoond to the 
Spanish, on the ground of the "serrated upright 
comb." Next to the Dorking, or the third romove 
Trom the Spanish, he places the Cochin China fowl, 
and this is rspresenled by a figure, in which the 
aomb is upright and ditpli/ ttrrattd — showing, on 
the basis of his arrangement, a much greater re- 
aemblanee to Ihe type than the Dorking, whioh takes 
precedence oter it iu the list. 

IText to the Conhin-CbinB, is placed the " Eulm, 
or Great Malay fowl," and in the figure acoompa- 
oying the description, the comb is neither npright 
nor serrated; bat is described as "lots, thick, dtiti- 
liilc 0/ ttrratixini ," bo. Tet the Game fowl, 
which is placed the lixtK remove from the type, has 
the " aerrated upright comb," strikingly defeloped. 

He copies (without oredit) * part of Dixon's 
aeooant of the " Pheaiaat Malay fowl," which it 
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Fif. ITI—SminiCi Jwflt Fwl 
is said "may claim the sad pre-eminence of 
baTJug giTen rise to more dispute* then any bird 
of ita tribe, always exoepiiag the game-oock." 
Thi* "PfaeaiBnt-Malay," he asserts, has occasion- 
ed the idea that cerlaia fowls are a cross of the 
pheasant. But whether the idee in regard to auoh 
a cross be sound or not, hia own reasoning shows 
that this " Pbeasant-MalBy fowl" did not gire 
rise to it. He takes hi* description, which he consi- 
der* very "graphic," from "a late English writer;" 
and thia writer says — " I have a strong suspicion, 
from varions pecnliarities, that they are of conpa- 
retively recent introductiDo into this country, [Eng- 
land.] Baker, of Londou end Chelsea, (one of the 
best fancy dealers,) told me they were a breed from 
Calcntts." But the idee of fowls being produced 
by a cross of tbe pheasant, is by no meant "recent,-" 
it has been held for a long time, and is mentioned by 
nearly all English writers on poultry. Upon the 
whole, it seems probable that thi* " Pheasant-Ms- 
lav" fowl is a variety found in the East Indies, 
which bears a strong resembtanoe to the English 
gome-fowl. Specimens of stock derived from Su- 
matra, corresponding, mainly, to Dixon's desorip- 
tion of Ihe Pheasant-Malay, were exhibited at the 
ponltry-abow at Boston, last fall, and are still bred 
in the vicinity of that city. I am unable to sa^, 
from what I have seen, whether they are an abori* 
ginal breed. 

But how is Mr. Browne to be underslaod I He 
tells as, in the Brat place, that those " Phcaeant- 
Halaya " gavt riit to the idea that there were fowls 
derived from across with the pheasant, though they, 
(the "Pheasant Malays,") he says, have no more 
of the blood of the pheasant, " than the CoahJD. 
China or ostrich fowl," has of the blood of tbe os- 
trich} and yet in the very next sentenoe, he te)la as 
that " hybrid birds, produced between the pheas- 
ant and oommon fowl, ere of frequent cccurrence!'' 
These hybrids, he continnea, " are considered nn- 
produotive among tbemselves, but when paired with 
the true pheasant or tbe fowl, the case is differsnt;" 
that is, they will breed with the fowl or with the 
pheasant. 

Now to what does all this amonntl Firat, weue 
tqjd that tbe idea of fowl* being part pheasant, is 
nil a mistake — tbe idea has no foaudation, bat took 
tl( rist from fowl* that have no affinity with the 
pheasant j second, it is admitted that half-bred 
pheasant fowl* "art «/ frtqiunt occurrsncs," and 
third, that they are eapablt of br**dittg wban 
"paired with the trne pbeasMit, or with the fowl!" 
Tbaa making a aolecism, seaicely eqaalled by ih» 
plea of tbe Irish patlifoggar, wbo defended U* eli< 
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•nt, Srat, •■■ the groaoA tfalit'he never torrouwd 
pUinliff't k«tU«; leaond, thkt it wai brokt vktn ht 
htTTOKtd it; sad third, that if wot not brok* wktn 
ht c»Tri<d it horn*. 

Bappatt lome of thoie half-bred pheasant fowie, 
which are of laoh " freqaent ocourrenca," ihoald 
be '' paired irith the pheaiaal or with the fowl," 
aad an olTspriTig ihoold be produced — a reiolt which 
ilr. Browne admiti haa been rraliied. The proge- 
ay from the seoond crou with the fowl, woatd be a 
fourth pheasant, and that frani a oroas with the otb- 
er parent woald be three-roarths pheaaaDt. There 
are abundant means of ahowiag that thia Aoj btt» 
done, lo saj aothingof Hr. B.'s tacit admiaaion of 
the fad, and ia it unreaaonable that fowl* ao bred 
shoald be oalted pfaeasaul fowlet On the contrary, 
ia it Bot mnch more proper to apply the term phea- 
sant to inch fowls, than to those which it is ao- 
knowledged have bo more blood of the pheaaant, 
than the Cochin'-China fowl haa of tbo oslrioht 

With another example of Mr. Browne's mode of 
" changing language," we will leave these Phea- 
sant Malays. Dixon speaks of the avidity with 
whioh these fowls are purchased in England; Mr. 
Browne speaks on the same subject, and the lan- 
guage of the reapectivB authors, ia given in the fol- 

ExrrxX fiem Mr. DixeK. Si^acl/mit Mr.SnrmH. 

" ibd boTBT ruililT jreyi 

hb moBav down, thiakinf be u* 
gtn m Die* fowl Ubl a umm of 

lUng lUcg Utg Frm^mn, wbo 
VH dcliftued al bnaHw, on 
Ouliiig hs wu cuing ■ little 
ebiifkeu, whfln ha hmd only paid 



_, — ^ei readtlv p«Ti hk 
moner down, thinkiiw iflai As baa 
f a( a flics rbwL, and a isbm of 
phcannt mto tbe bHrnJD — vodib- 
ihiii( lilcB Uic Paddr, w!» wh 
dsligUHl u bnatftrt, OB Bndiof 

bfl had Diily paid Tor an tff^ 

We come now to the Game fowl, pUoed by Hr. 
Browne, ostensibly on the bails ef the " serrated 
upright comb," the sixth variety from the type ; yet 
in none of the varieties thns far named, except Che 
Spanish, is the comb so nnifarmly single, serrated 
and npright, as in the Game. 

In re!;ard to the origin and affinities of tbe game- 
fowl. Mr. Browne adopts the singular langnnge of 
Dixon, via., that "it approachea nearer to the Ma- 
lay and Pheasant-Malay, than to any olber variety 
of fowl." That the game-fowl bears a resemblance 
to what is called the ''Pheasant-HnUy," is, aa be- 
fore intimated, not unlikely; but it is plain from 
Dixon's work — notwithstanding this strange com- 
pounding of terms — that the Malay and Pheaaant- 
Malay do not reaemhia eaph other- Mr. Dixon 



giTeaaoctnmnnicationriomMr. A. Whilaker, whom 
he oenaiders " accurate anthority," in which it is 
said— "They [the Pheasant-Malays] have do re> 
semblance to the Malay, except that the cock* 
high oD the leg, the hent being the re- 
The abaurdiiy of the idea of the near re. 
semblance of the game-fowl with the breed known 
tbe Malay, and which Mr. Browne figures aa 
inch, is obvious to those who are well aaquainted 
with the diflerent varieties of fowls, and may be ap- 
parent to all, by a comparison of ihe accompanyiog 

Fig. 173, is the Javanese Jangle fowl, (Qallu* 
battkiia of Temminck;) fig 174, Sonnerat's Jungle 
fowl, (G. tannfrittii, Temm. ;) fig t7SOreat Malay 
fowl, (G. giganUii$, Temm.,). (and is ifae same flg- 
(bat Mr. Browne gives for the Malays) flg ITS 
ae fowl. The three flrst of these are given •■ 
representations at fowls still fonnd wild !n the sonth- 
ern part of the Astatic oonlinent, or in the Islands of 
Sumstra, Java, Sco. They are considered by natil- 
-iliats distinct racss, though capable of inlerhreed- 
ig and producing a mixed stock which may be per- 
petuated. There are some otherwild stocks, which 
not important to notice hero. But if the ori- 
gin of tbe game fowl is to be referred to one of 
these, the question of course arises, with which haa 
it the greatest affinity of charaoteraT Withonl oe- 
cnpyiug space with particular descriptions, il 
will he seen, merely by referenoe to Ihe fignrea, that 
must have required a "fertile imagination" to 
Kitiver that tbe game cock " approaches nearer 
to the Malay than to any other variety ef fowl!" 
Aa well might it b« said thai the fiery and swift* 
footed Arabian courser, "approachea nearer" to 
the haga and alow-moving Flemish or English 
draught -horse, than to any other uriety'" 

The " free tue" which Mr. Browne maksa of 
the writing! ot others, is exemplified more or less, 
in all parts of tbe book, but in this chapter on the 
game fowl ha has even saved himself the trouble of 
"cbanginif the language" — having copied vtrbatim 
• a large extent, from the works of Martin and 
ixon, with no mark of credit whatever; though ho 
IB condescended, in the same chapter, to attach 
lotation marks to extracts from anonynoKi wri- 

As we prooe«d, we find Mr. Browne deacrihea 
what ia commonly known in this country as the Bai- 
n's Oninenial and DobmIc Peottry p. Sit 
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ton Grey or Creole, under the head of " Golden and 
Silver Hambargh fowl/' although he afterwards 
desoribes two top-knot varieties under the names 
of '* Golden Spangled Hamburgh'' and << Silver 
Spangled Hambargh" — ^making but a trifling varia- 
tion in the names of very diflferent fowls — the head 
of the one being sarmoanted by a large orown of 
feathers, and that of the other entirely destitute of 
this striking appendage. 

The next is the Guokoo fowl, the description of 
which is taken from Dixon. It appears to be no- 
thing more than what is here known as the Domin- 
ique, though this is noticed separately in another 
part of Mr. Browne's book. 

He makes seven varieties and sub-varieties of the 
crested fowl: viz., *' the Lark-crested fowl," 'Hhe 
Golden Spangled Hamburgh," ''the Silver Span- 
gled Hamburgh," ''the Slack Polish," "the Black 
topped White Polish," (now supposed to be ex- 
tinct,) "the Golden Polands," and "the Silver Po- 
lands." 

The Bantams are separated into five divisions: 
▼iz., "the Yellow or Nankin Bantams," "the Se- 
bright Bantams," " the Black Bantams," "the 
White Bantams," and "Creepers." It is impossible 
to see the propriety of some of these distinctions, 
Uasmnch as a single pair of either the yellow, black 
or white, will produce all these (so-called) varieties. 
An instance is known to the writer, where a pair of 
brown colored birds, whose parents were imported 
from Java, produced a progeny the first season of 
breeding, which showed all these different colors, 
M well as the red and spangled. 

Mr. Browne finishes his arrangement, with a 
chapter on " Mongrels and Barn-Door Fowls," in 
which he describes "the Jago," " the Shanghae 
Cochin-China," [?] "the Ply mouth- Rock," "the 
Jersey Blue," "the Ostrich," '<the Booby," "the 
Bueks county," "the Dominique or Dominiea," and 
'.'the Blue-Dun" fowls. 

In the remainder of the book, Mr. Browne has 
embodied much that is valuable, taken chiefly from 
the works of Martin, Dixon, and authors quoted by 
them — adhering generally to the rule adopted in the 
outset, of "changing the language" sufficiently to 
''Americanize the subject. " Obsxevjeb. 
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£i>s. CuLTivATOB — I have long been aware of 
the importance of fertilizing land by means of wa« 
tor, and what can be more rational, when by che- 
mioal analysis we find that the water of many 
•treams, contains a large quantity both in suspen- 
■ion and in solution of animal, vegetable and mine- 
val substances, and also that it is a compound, even 
in its purest state, of hydrogen, oxygen, carbonic 
«oid, Stc.? By the same analysis, also, we find that 
the principal ingredients for the support of plants, 
are these identical substances. Here, then, the 
wonderful effect *of irrigation upon the soil, is at 
once accounted for; and with regard to this won- 
derful efl*ect, I will here refer the reader to Brews- 
ter's Edinburgh Encyclopasdia, and espeoially to the 
articles under the heads of Irrigation — Agrionlture 
—France. It has long been practiced to a greater 
or less extent, in every habitable country on the 
globe, between the 60th degrees of north and south 
latitude. The Hon. Daniel Webster, on witnessing 
in. England, the great effects of irrigation, made 
particular inquiry as to the rules, results, &c., 
which, with his usual olearness, he communicates to 
his agricultural friends after his return home. 

If in the cool and moist climate of Englnnd, three 



crops of hay and grass are obtained in one season, 
and their irrigated lands rent for double the price of 
other lands, why may not the American farmer real* 
ize at least equal advantages in a more favorable 
climate? Indeed, the farmer who has the power of 
fertilizing a portion of his land with water, has a 
treasure in his possession, and he who' neglects to 
avail himself of .its benefits, is certainly slow in 
the comprehension of bis interest. That water 
operates as a powerful fertilizer to the soil, when 
made to flow over it, is fuUy proved by the fact that 
on up-land which has been irrigated and lised for 
pasture or meadow, the water being afterwards 
withheld, and th^ land subjected to the plow, aa 
unusual heavy crop of grain is always the results- 
far exceeding the product of other parts of the same 
field not irrigated. Thus water, when applied to 
grass, on lands adapted to grain, performs the doa* 
ble office of increasing the growth of the former, 
and at the same time imparting a durable fertility 
to the soil for the benefit of the succeeding crop of 
^rain. Rye, however, even when growing, is much 
benefited by slight irrigation after the appearanee. 
of the blossom, and Indian corn can scarcely be 
watered too much after the appearance of the silk and 
tassel, and a luxuriant growth will be the result. 
It is probably the hayfield, however, from which the 
farmer may derive the greatest advantage from irri- 
gation. A meadow, for instance, which will produce 
3 to 4 tons of first quality of bay per acre (which has 
been effected by this means, even as far north as 
Vermont,) for an unlimited term of years, without 
the expense of any other manure; but in case he 
consumes his hay on his farm, contributing largely 
towards his stock of manure for other fields — such 
a meadow may well be regarded by its owner as of 
great value. Indeed, let a comparison be made 
with regard to the net profit, with almost any other 
crops obtained from an equal quantity of land, for a 
term of years, and it will be found that the amount 
of labor and other items of cost required to put the 
crop into a marketable state, will throw a largo 
balance in favor of the irrigated meadow. It there- 
fore becomes a question to the farmer who posses- 
ses the means of irrigation, whether it would not 
promote bis interest to set apart his irrigated lands, 
even if suitable for grain, as permanent meadow, 
and exempt them from regular rotation. 

Objections have been made, by some, that the hay 
of irrigated me&dows is less nutritive and less pala- 
table to cattle than other bay. This objection will 
only apply where the water has been allowed to 
flow too profusely and too late in the season ; and 
this may be entirely avoided by winter and spring 
irrigation, properly conducted. As increased ferti- 
ty of the soil is an object with every farmer, I am 
decidedly of the opinion that from the first freezing 
of the earth in autumn, to the entire cessation of 
freezing in spring, is by far the most suitable and 
proper time for fertilizing all lands with water. An 
argument in favor of this, is, that several months 
of each year are added to the time for the water to 
impart its fertility; which is so much clear gain of 
time in addition to the common method; and the 
earth is kept through the whole winter considerably 
above the freezing point, and should a sheet of ice 
extend over the entire field, it will do no injury but 
protect the earth beneath from freezing. 

Professor Davy ascertained that the temperature 
of the earth beneath a lid of ice, on a water mea- 
dow in England, was 14 degrees warmer than the 
air above, in a very mild wintry day. In this case, 
on the water being withheld, at the time above sta* 
ted, the fipld Trill be pever«l weeks in advance of 
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Other lands, and an earlj crop may be pat in, or if 
the field ie designed for meadow or pasture, it ie 
here that the first green mantle of spring is spread 
out, and it is here that the farmer's cattle find the 
first herbage of the season, and indeed linger latest 
in fall^for with a few judicioos waterings in sum- 
mer, it holds oat later in aatnmn than other lands. 
I can point to a piece of tillage np-land, which a 
few years ago was a dry, barren spot, bnt is now 
like a rich garden, made so solely by water. A 
•Cream of what is called hard water, (rendered so 
probably by the sulphate of lime it contains,) has 
been diverted from its course, and spread oyer the 
surface for about six months of each year, and by 
filtering into and through the soil, has deposited an 
immense amount o( fertilizing matter, as was clear- 
ly shown by a recent crop of Indian corn. The 
hills below the line of the ditch, yieldiog doable the 
quantity of those above the line, and but a few feet 
apart. It was also noticeable, that while worms 
had seriously injured the corn above the ditch, not a 
hill was molested below, as far as the water had 
reaohed. And here I will remark that on all irriga- 
ted lands the grasshopper ceases to be "a burden" 
to the farmer, and the same may be said of all the 
.various insecta and worms that prey upon vegeta- 
tion, whose combined depredations often deprive 
him of one-half of the produet of the hay-field. 
Indeed, every description of vermin, which burrow 
beneath, or live on the surface, always to the an- 
noyance of the farmer, find no resting place on irri- 
gated land. 

Time will net now permit me to go into a general 
detail of directions in relation to fertilising land 
with water. I will observe, howev;er, that all irri- 
gation, after vegetation has commenced in the 
spring, should be, if practicable, applied only in the 
night, or between the setting and rising of the sun, 
and gradually discontinued as the season advances, 
and by the first of August entirely withheld, ex- 
cept to supply the deficiency which may be need- 
ed in the absence of rains. I am aware that but 
small portions of a oountry can be benefitted by irri- 
gation, yet when we look at the extent it is practiced 
in the eastern hemisphere, where the surface is more 
fiat and level than here, it certainly can be done to a 
still greater extent in many of these states. In- 
deed, there are methods adapted to both level and 
hilly districts, which can be as easily resorted to 
here as in foreign countries. When the least doubt 
exists with regard to the practicability of irrigation, 
the eye should not be trusted without the aidof a cor- 
rect leveling instrument. All streams seek and flow 
through the lowest. grounds and valleys in their vi- 
<oinity ^ consequently by the laws of gravitation, aid- 
ed by the spring freshets and rains, the soluble ealts, 
the finely divided organic matters, and the richest 
parts of all sails, are gradually moving towards the 
place where waters flow, and are continually pass- 
ing away with the current, and this forms one of 
the drawbacks upon the permanent fertility of soils. 
To arrest these matters from wholly passing away 
land being lost, is one of the important ends of ir- 
rigation. Even the smallest rills which flow but a 
few weeks in spring, may in most cases be diverted 
from their natural courses, and spread upon meadow 
or plow lands, in a few years rendering other and 
more expensive manures unnecessary as far as their 
waters reach ; and it is certainly a great addition to 
the value of any farm, if the location admits of a 
portion of the same being fertilised by means of 
water, without going to an unreasonable expense. 
With this view, a careful examination of every 
stream which the farmer has at bis command, should 



be made, and this, in most cases, oau easily be 
done. A% B> 

On the AcclimatioB of Tropical Plants* 

Eds. CuLTivATom — By acclimation I mean, here, 
the capacity of vegetable productions to adapt 
themselves to a decidedly colder climate than that la 
which they originated ; an adaptation accomplished 
usually, in a gradual manner. A plant may be said 
to be acclimated when, although its foliage may not 
have acquired that expansion, nor its fruit that fla- 
vor.that it usually acquires in its native clime, yet 
both are of such a character as to render the plant 
available for the purposes of life, much as in its &a> 
tivc clime. 

The simple, and universally recognised fact, that 
nature has bestowed an appropriate vegetation upi^ 
on each clime, a vegetation marked, in most casee, 
by well ascertained limits, — ^limits which spontanea 
ous nature has, after no lapse of time, transcended; 
this fact, I say, would seem to answer the question 
of acclimation in the negative. What educated 
man thinks of meeting with apples, pears, cherries, 
wheat, oats and turneps growing at tbeequatar; or 
who would look for coflTee, oranges, or pine applss 
at Boston? All feel that here we are principally 
concerned in the cultivation of those vegetabiss 
that the hand of nature originated here, or some- 
where near this parallel of latitode. 

What then are the facts in regard to acclimationf 
Can tropical plants, by a progressive cultivation, or 
by a sudden but careful removal to the north, ha 
brought at length to flourish, say at Boston or Ba^ 
falo, as in their native dime? The answer in gene- 
ral, is — no, not in a single instance. Not only wtN 
they not produce perennially, or through the whole 
year, or resist frost, but, during the short season of 
production, they will be exposed to liabilities an^ 
known to them in their native climes. 

There are about seventeen tropical and semi-tro^ 
pical plants cultivated here, besides numerous other 
plants and flowers that are occasionally seen. Thoy 
are the artichoke, bean, cucumber, corn, egg plants 
watermelon, muskmelon, nasturtion, okra, pepper, 
potato, sweet potato, pumpkin, squash, sunflower, 
tobacco and tomato. Most, and perhaps all of 
these present also varieties, and some of them very 
numerous. Now in what sense can these seventeoa 
plants, <more or less,) be considered acclimatoA^ 
some of them, as corn, potatoes, beans, &o., having 
been cultivated at the north for more than two ban* 
dred years? I answer — 

1st. The least degree of frost kills them aeoom^ 
ing to the degree of its severity, now, just as it dM 
the first year of the introduction of any variety mi 
these plants. Not the least power to resist frool 
has been acquired. Indeed, plants produced by 
seed fresh from the tropics, resist frost just as well 
as old varieties of the same plants that have been 
cultivated here for a century. In 1849, 1 oaltivatad 
a potato whose ancestor was imported from Bogota 
the year before, and also seedlings of the same, the 
seed being grown here in 1849. During the saoM 
year, I also cultivated a muskmelon and a winter 
squash from St. Thomas, in the West Indies. And 
yet they resisted the autumnal frosts just as wel^ 
and no better, than our old varieties of the same vo» 
getables. 

2d. A cold summer, especially if it be wet, will 
sicken the most of these plants, so that they will 
die, or not fruit at all, or at least produce a fnrit 
of little or no value. The potato^ and proba- 
bly the nasturtion, are exceptions to this ruler from 
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the fact that, thoagh tropical, they are also moan- 
tain plants in their own ooantry. Corn and beans 
alse exhibit considerable hardiness, but yet are not 
unrreqaenily a failing crop. The other varieties 
most almost habitually be oultivated with extreme 
eare to secure a good crop, and often, with every 
precaution, are a total failure, even when not cut 
»ff t»y frost. 

3d. When started early, in favorable seasons, i. e., 
those that are long, warm and dry, they do well. 
They nearly all require from 15 to 20 weeks to mature 
their fruit, and these weeks must all be comprehended 
within warm weather; the potato and artichoke be- 
ing, I believe, the only tropicals that will germinate 
in oool weather, and tbey, it will be seen, are tu- 
bers, and not seed, usually. If then any one sea- 
ton does not open early enough, and extend far 
enough into the autumn to afford at least fifteen 
weeks of warm weather, the most of tropicals, be- 
oome a failing crop. Hence it is wise to start the 
moro tender sorts in hot«beds in tbe spring. 

4th. If we wish strong and sure seed of these 
plants, we must see that it ripens in warm weather, 
or, at the very least, the fruit must get its growth 
in such weather. Late planting, or a cold summer 
will be sure to produce seed that is thin and imper- 
fect, and of feeble and uncertain vitalicy. The due 
elaboration of tropical seeds requires heat as an in- 
variable law. 

5th. These tropicals are nearly all snsceptible 
of a thortened period of growth in northern cli- 
mates. The first year or two, after tropical plants 
are brought from the south, tbey are ripened with 
dificulty. The three plants, noticed above in No. 
1, evinced this. The muskmelon with much difficul- 
ty ripened but two fruits on thirty hills; the squash 
did not mature at all ; and the potato, at the ap- 
proach of late frost, was all in bloom. Tbe seed- 
ling tubers of these potatoes did not acquire, usual- 
ly, more than one-fourth tbe size of other seedlings, 
raised from seed obtained from old home varieties. 
If, with the utmost care, you can get seed fresh from 
the tropics, to ripen one crop of seed, there is al* 
ways hope that in subsequent years, it will so much 
contract the period of its growth as te be capable 
of advantageous cultivation, at least after a few 
jears. 

6tb. In the cultivation of tropical plants, little 
dependance should be placed on seed imported di- 
rectly from tropical climates. Not only will its sea- 
ton of growth be probably too long, as already seen, 
but, from some perhaps inexplicable connection be- 
tween plants, and the soil and climate in which they 
grow, tbey need to be prodooed from seed grown on 
the soil and in the climate where the plant is to be 
durably cultivated. Hence generally, our chief use 
of seed, brought directly from the tropics, should be 
at a basis of new and strong varieties to be gained 
often, in the first instance, with considerable difii- 
oulty»-*-varieties which, when grown from the first, 
tecond or third crop of home grown seed, will be 
likely to exhibit plants much better adapted to pe- 
culiarities of climate than the originally imported 
teed was. This fact is not confined to tropioal 
plants, but it is a law somewhat general in vegeta- 
ble physiology. Some of the finest appler and 
peaches of the United States, do not sustain their 
reputation in England, and some other parts of Eu- 
rope, — and the reverse. So fine varieties of pota- 
toes brought from Wales, England and Scotland, do 
not sueoeed well here, generally. In our own coun- 
try, some varieties of fruit fail of their peenliar qua- 
lities, when removed a few miles from tbe spot on 
which they originated. The seedling potato noticed 



above in No. 1, though eminently hardy in respect 
to elimattf is yet liable to injury from a small black 
flea, as our native varieties are not, and showing the 
need of re-production, in this climate, so as to se- 
cure a firmness or other peculiarity of tissue which 
will resist this enemy. 

The foregoing considerations are those that seem 
most important to be noticed on tbe question of the 
acclimation of tropical plants. And now,wbat is the 
result f It is this, and only this. Such plants as caa 
ever be cultivated here at all, are capable, by snc^ 
oessive re-production, of shortening tbeir period of 
maturity, so as to come within tbe limits of our or- 
dinary summers. This is especially true of corn . po- 
tatoes, beans and pumpkins: Almost all the others 
frequently fail unless forwarded in hot-beds. It is 
possible also, that the foliage of some tropicals may 
here acquire a greater power of resisting chills than 
they possess in tbeir native country. But I aon 
doubtful of even this, since, after having eoltivatod 
the most tender of these tropicals for many years, 
and often almost by the acre, I have not found any 
tendency to such increased hardiness. 

Any hope then, of ever making these plants ca- 
pable of bearing the frost, is as vain as that of con- 
verting a bulrush into a eedar of Lebanon ; or tbet 
of accustoming the lion, tbe camel, and the elephant 
to a northern winter, in common with the deor, the 
wolf, and the fox. 

Onr climate presents very wide extremes of tem- 
perature, exhibiting at once the summer beats of 
Spain and Italy, and the wintry cold of Sweden. 
The heat of our summers, being thus nearly tropic- 
al, is found quite sufficient to mature such tropical 
plants as are accommodated to tbeir length. 
Hence, although vegetation starts later in tbe spring, 
and closes earlier in tbe autumn, than in England, 
its progress in midsummer is so much more rapid, in 
consequence of its intense heat, that tropical plants 
mature here, and produce fruit, equal to that of 
southern oliroes,— fruit that will not grow at all in 
England,' Holland, and tbe north of France. 

It is most unfortunate for the science of agricul- 
ture, that we have, so far as my acqnaintance ex- 
tends, no well written treatise on tbe cnltivation of 
tropical plants. So low is tbe state of society in 
ail the states of tropical regions, that the people do 
not know the capabilities of the soil and climate 
which they possess, nor tbe susceptibility of im- 
provement inherent in their fruits and vegetables. 
Hence, with soil and climate so much inferior, vre 
yet cultivate melons, tomatoes, squashes, &c.; in 
size and flavor, decidedly superior to tbe same fruits 
cultivated there. Many of these plants, as varie- 
ties of the bean, pepper, squash and nasturtion, arc 
known to be there biennial, and some even peren- 
nial. There is some reason also to suspect that the 
tomato, and some sorts of melons, are more than an- 
nual, when cultivated in their native climes. 

It will be seen that tbe preceding remarks are ap- 
plicable especially to central New- York, but the 
leading principles of this article arc applicable to all 
northern climes, whose summer heat compares at 
all with ours. 

Tbe preceding illustrations have been confined to 
herbaceous plants, and mostly to snch as are techni- 
cally vailed 9igetabU$f but the principles apply 
equally well to /ruit$ growing on wood stems, such 
as the peach, and the grape especially, which are 
semi-tropical in character; — and also remotely to 
the cultivation of the apple, pear, apricot and 
quince. 

The above facts are hastily thrown out, in the 
hope that tome one favorably situated will pursue 
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the Mibject, and give to tiie pablio a full exhibition 
of facts and prinoiples in a department of horticul- 
tare whioh has heretofore been left in the dark. C. 
E. 6. Utiem, Mmrck, 1850. 
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Tf to tke SncoewlVil Panait of 
Agricnltare* 

Eds. Cultivator — It would be impossiblei wita> 
in the preoinots of a short article, to cover the 
groand oooupied by this topio. All that can be 
done here is to throw oat a few suggestions upon 
the subject. 

It is often said of farming, "Oh! yeS| it is a ve- 
ry fine thing to write about, and talk about, but 
when it comes to the labor of it, it is a great deal 
of hard work for a very little money." No doubt, 
as farming is generally conducted, this is a truth; — 
but are there not disadvantages connected with the 
pursuit of agriculture, as it has been followed in 
times past and at the present day, which would ope- 
rate as strongly against the profits of any other oc- 
cupation as it has done against agriculture? 

Among the many, let os look at a few facts. 
Sappose a man, anxious to enter into business, should 
buy him a fine store, and fit it up with many conve- 
nienoes for the reception of goods, and then should 
find out that in so doing he had expended all his ca- 
pital, and had nothing left to buy goods with, would 
not this, even with all the facilities of the credit sys- 
tem, hamper his prospects for business so much as 
to render his success very doubtful? And does not 
this bear a strong analogy to many cases among 
farmers? We will suppose a man to come in posses- 
sion of a farm of fifty acres of land, with the neces- 
sary buildings for farming purposes, and one thou- 
sand dollars in eash. Now do I not state a fact, 
when I say that instead of keeping the $1,000 as a 
capital to conduct the business of the farm with pro- 
fit and success, seven men out of nine would seek 
at once to buy more land, investing the $1,000 in 
this way, and perhaps even baying so much more 
land as to run them in. debt $1,000, thereby laying 
them under an interest of $fiO or $70 a year, besides 
depriving them of any capital wherewith to improve 
their newly acquired property. In this situation, 
then, no matter what a ms« sees which might be an 
improvement, and one of very great advantage too 
to his (arm, be is obliged to let it go "to a more 
convenient season," for want of means to carry it 
through. Men require capital for the successful 
pursuit of trade, commerce and manufactures. Is 
it at all wonderful then, that capital should be re- 
quired for the successful pursuit of agriculture? 
Nay, is it not more wonderful that men can start as 
they often do, with little or nothing, make a small 
payment upon a farm, and bringing bone and mus- 
cle in direct opposition to capital, after a long strag- 
gle, by the aid of perseverance and economy, finally 
gain the victory? It is always and ever a long and 
desperate struggle, this struggle of bone and sinew 
against 6 or 7 per cent, interest. Even sage expe- 
rience often stands aghast, and sighs to think that 
\rhat it knows would pay so well, must yet be left 
undone for want of means. But give a man who 
can win this battle, a farm, and a capital adapted 
to its size and situation, and ray word for it, he can 
make agriculture a scarce of profit. 

I will next name €xp<rts»C€, as an essental to the 
successful pursuit of agriculture. Experience— ah, 
what a volume does that one word express. Expe- 
rience in trade, in commerce, in manufactures,— 
who thinks of entering into and hopes for success in 
any of these branches of social life, without expe- 



rience ; and shall he hope for success in agricoltare 
without it? Does the tyro in mechanics, seek to 
build a house before he learns to plane a board?— 
Does he not learn his art, step by step; and is not 
agricnitare an art, and must it not be learned by 
practice, by study, by experience? Without expe- 
rience, what is it? It is to the wise in other pursuits, 
a stumbling block. How many men have there beeO| 
who, tired of a life of toil amid papers and ae- 
count books,—- tired for a time of brick walls, of 
vain and empty pageantry, — have determined to 
spend the rest of their days amid green fields and 
shady groves? They become farmers — but, alaa, 
few qualifications have they for this vocation. 
They bring with them habits of body and mind al- 
most unknown to the agriculturist, and after spend- 
ing a few years in what is to them a hermitagOi 
with impaired fortunes, and disgusted with all that 
appertains to agriculture, they again seek the busy 
marts of trade. Had agriculture been to them a pr#« 
fitablt inp€$tmtntf they might have liked it; but it 
was a losing busingst, Alas, experience was waat* 
ing to teach them how to invest their capital. 

If a man has a taste for agricultural pursuits, and 
capital enough to see him safely through all the ru» 
dimsnts of the science, and to bear him through ail 
the hard knocks that hi^ purse will get from a want 
of experience— if, in short, he has capital enough 
to pay for his experience, and taste enough for ag- 
riculture to consider it well spent, it may do; but 
let no man of veiy limited means undertake to eoa- 
duct the business of a farm without experience, ua* 
less he wishes to make shipwreck of his property. 
And what I say here, I say again is not peculiar to 
agriculture. No man can be a good lawyer, a good 
doctor, a good merchant, a good mechanic, without 
practice, study, experience; why then should he bo 
a good farmer without them? 

Ordtr^ Systtm and Economy, — without these, no 
man can be successful in conducting the business of 
a farm ; but as these subjects have recently been dis- 
cussed at some length and with much ability, in the 
pages of The Cultivator^ I shall only make a re- 
mark or two concerning them. If a man neglects 
these things, capital will be expended without a 
profitable return, and even experience will be of lit- 
tle avail. That man cannot expect to prosper, who 
leaves everything at odds and ends. If grain is 
sown, and cattle pastured in adjoining fields, with 
little or no fences around them, in all human proba- 
bility the grain will be destroyed. If pigs are al- 
lowed to wander about a man's yard, and now and 
then to get into his garden, it is not very likely he 
will have many vegetables for his table— and so too 
of a hundred other things which might appear very 
simple to be mentioned in a book or paper, but 
which are nevertheless true. Such things certainly 
exhibit a want of order, a lack of system, and ve* 
ry poor economy; 

I shall now mention B ook-f arming, as a very ne- 
cessary thing for the successful pursuit of ^grieul- 
ture. Tes; book-farming — ^that terrible bug-bear 
to the so called practical farmer — for notwithstand* 
ing all the attempts which have been made to define 
book-farming, and to show that it is in the main but 
the gathering up of practical experience, still the 
practical inan, as he calls himself, flies from it as 
the wild horse would from before the locomotive. 
I am sometimes ready to ask, were there ever men 
in the world, savage or civilized, so blind to their 
true interests as many of oar farmers are? — Booke 
have been written upon almost all subjects;— trade, 
commerce, manufactures, the sciences, the meehan- 
10 arte, navigationi have all oomo in for their share; 
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bu4 does the nMrohaat, the manufactarer, the me- 
chanio find fault with them? Does the nayigatori 
aahe sails over the wide expanse of ocean , throw 
aside tbe chart that was to guide him on his way, 
and wfaeo he nears some perilous shore, some rocky 
ooasti does be exclaim— *' Charts are of no use to 
mo^-I heed them not — if there are hidden rocks here 
I will strike them, and then I will know where they 
are again for myself." Suppose for a moment that 
something too theoretical has been advanced, — some- 
thing that practice will not bear out, — is il the tight 
way to correct tbe error to turn one's back upon 
everything that has ever bcioa written — to pronounce 
it all bad and dangerous, and to brand it with in fa* 
my^l Have not wUd theories been advanced at dif- 
ferent- times in philosophy and the sciences? How 
have' they been corrected? Why simply by men read- 
ing them, reflecting upen them, and by the aid of 
their intellects, working out truth from amid the 
maes of rubbish heneaih which it-was buried. And 
so too must the truths o( agriculture be worked out 
frrat the mast of rubbish beneath which they are bi&- 
ried. 

farmers, we are here in an age of amprevement ; 
inventions and discoveries are crowning every art 
and science. Shall we remain torpid, while every 
thing around us is teeming with the impress of in- 
tetteet? Bepend upon it, we are but in the infancy 
of ear occupation so far as wind is concerned. Can 
any man of ordinary intelligence look upon the pre- 
sent system of agriculture without discovering in it 
some of the grossest errors? Men wonder that ag- 
ricaltnre is not more profitable; but are too indif- 
ferent to seek for remedies. Let us awake from this 
indiffsrence — let us seek and examine — let us bring 
hidden things to the broad daylight — summons che- 
mistry, geology, philosophy, mathematics, to our 
aid, and press onward to develop new resources and 
principles. H. C. W. Putnam Vallgif, N. F., 
Mikrek, ISM. 

JJ'fjltrtiir MmmtB — JTo. 7. 

Uqaid tfannres. Tanks* &c» 

ABALTVXCAI. LASOBATOaV, YaLM COLLSOS,) 

NfUhHavm, Conn., /«M| 1690. j 
.Eds. CuLTivAToa — Having now mentioned in 
succession, a variety of manures in a number of 
classes; having called attention to the fact of their 
being almost universally neglected, and to the leading 
characteristics which in the several oases constitu- 
ted their chief value, I propose to leave this subject, 
lest your readers should find it becoming tedious. It 
is far' from being exhausted, indeed it is but begun: 
•till enough has been said to call into exercise on the 
part of attentive readers, a spirit of watchfulness that 
aothiog worth saving shall escape them in future. 

In the present letter, I shall notice the great 
wa^te of liquid manure, which oecurs in many parts 
of tbe country, and the imperfect methods of at- 
tempting to preserve it, which are often adopted. 

Chemical analysis shows the liquid manure, or 
Qrine,of animals, to contain many valuable fertilizing 
tabstances. It is always particularly rich in nitro- 
gen, also in the alkalies, potash and soda, and in car- 
bonic and sulphuric acids. The excrements of birds 
contain both the liquid and the solid part together, 
hence their great richness; this fact alone should 
oeavtnce the farmer, that in losing the liquid he 
greatly reduces the value of his solid manures. 

Tbe nitrogen in fresh urine exists there chiefly in 
th* form of a tabstaaoe called urea; this ooasists in 



a large part of nitrogen, and if dry may be expo&ctl 
to the air for a long time, before it undergoes any 
perceptible change. In the presence of water bow« 
ever, and the other substances with which it is as« 
sooiated in urine, a species of fermentation sooa 
commences; it is then speedily changed into car- 
bonate of ammonia, which readily escapes into the 
atmyphere. In warm weather, the smell of this 
ammonia escaping may be pereeived after the lapse 
of a very few hours. If the fermentation be aUow- 
ed to proceed, the whole of the nitrogen will be 
transformed into carbonate of ammonia, and the lar-^ 
ger part of this will evaporate into the air. If thia 
constituent can all be retained, and tbe liquid ap*- 
plied to the crops, it is found to be a powerful ma- 
nure. Prof. Johnston states, that at Flanders tha 
urine of each cow is valued at about $10 per annum.. 

Scarcely less valuable are the drainiags from the 
dung heaps, or from barn-yards. These eoataia 
large quantities of ammoniacal substances, and al* 
so of useful mineral ingredients, dissolved out from 
the solid parts of the manures. They undergo the 
same fermentation as urine, but more slowly, and the 
ammonia also escapes in this ease. Where the ma- 
nure, as is to be seen in many yards, is exposed to 
constant washing by rains, nearly every thing solu- 
ble in water is gradually dissolved euft^ aad it ia 
thus rendered quite inferior in quality. 

The question now arises, how are these valuable 
liquids to be preserved? aad how ia the loss of their 
ammonia to be prevented? The method of accom- 
plishing this, may vary with eirciuattaaoet aad sit- 
uation. 

Where it is praetieahle to baiU the bam apoa a 
side hill, there is probaUy no better plan than te 
form a cellar beneath it, where all of the faolid ma- 
, nore can be thrown from above, and the liquid coa- 
ducted down upon it. A layer of peat or muck up- 
on the floor, would prevent any thing from soaking 
through and eseapiag. In certain sitaatieas, ma- 
nure kept in this way beeemea too dry, aad doee not 
decompose properly ; ia all auok eases the liquid ma- 
nure would be doubly valuable. Some farmers tura 
ia hogs to root over aad compost the material ia 
such cellars. Manure made ia this way is neither 
exposed to evaporation, nor to washiag, and oae 
load is worth two or even more, ef the bleached and 
washed straw and stalks, which we see being cart- 
ed out from some yards. If it fenaenta too much, 
it is necessary to tura it over to cheek fermentation ; 
mixing earth and sprinkling plaster over the top ia 
also a good practice. 

In eases where the formation of the ground doee 
not admit of a convenient cellar under the barn, a 
tank is the most advantageous receptacle for the li- 
quid drainage. This may be made by digging a 
square hole at the lowest part of the premises, aad 
rendering it water-tight by a lining of planks, 
brick or stone. This is far better than aa open hol- 
low, such as may he seen in many yards. These 
are not only disagreeable to the eye, and a source 
of many inoonveniences, but they expose the liquid 
to the full evaporating and decomposing influences 
of tbe sun, so that it decreases and deteriorates in a 
▼eiy rapid manner. 

Many farmers think that a tank must necesrarity 
be made of great size, or it will overflow. If aU 
the water from the eaves of the farm buildings be 
allowed to flow into it, such a necessity exists, but 
if this water is carried away by separate drains, at 
it should be, then the quantity flowing into the tank 
cannot be exoessive. During the summer, except 
where much stock is kept, or after showers, little li- 
quid would be colleoted ; especially if the yard vara 
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Spread with mack. Where there is mach stock, a 
drain should be made to lead their arise directly in- 
to the tank. 

The next question that arises, it relative to the dis- 
position of this liquid from various sources, after we 
have got it into the tank. From what has been said, 
it will be seen that it is extremely liable to ferment 
and putrify,and to lose a large portion of its most va- 
luable ingredients; this will not happen quite so soon 
in a covered tank as in the open air,under the influence 
of the son, but still it cannot daring warm weather 
be delayed long. There are several methodi of 
treatment which have beed foand successful. 

Some farmers mix two or three times its bulk of 
water, thus retarding the fermentation until they 
have leisure to distribute the liquid over their fields, 
with a common water cart. In most cases this 
would be a troublesome mode of management. A 
more convenient way, is to pump it up, and pour it 
apon the surface of manure and compost heaps, 
sprinkling them over with gypsum at the same time. 
Where neither of these plans will answer, it is 
quite practicable to preserve the ammonia by sprink- 
ling in occasionally a little sulphuric acid, say one 
or two pints; this converts the carbonate of ammo- 
nia into the sulphate of ammonia, a compound far 
less volatile than the carbonate. The same efTect 
may be produced by adding gypsum or sulphate of 
lime ; sulphate of ammonia is formed in this case 
also. The propensity that gypsum has to form this 
compound, when it is brought into contact with am- 
monia, explains its beneficial action in arresting the 
escape of that gas from fermenting manure heaps. 
Even when ammonia is rising so as to be visible in 
white fumes, and perceptible to the smell, a sprink- 
ling of gypsum will arrest all farther escape for a 
considerable length of time. 

In situations where it in convenient to employ 
them, peat, peat ashes, wood or coal ashes, rich 
mould, &c., are good materials to throw into these 
tanks; they will absorb nearly all of the valuable 
' parts of the manure. The tank soon fills up in this 
case, and must be cleaned out at comparatively short 
intervals. I 

These methods of using the liquids from the barn- 
yard, and the stables, are all perfectly simple and 
practicable, while at the same time they involve lit- 
tle expense. The manure saved is of the most pow- 
erful character, and will upon trial be found to add 
very greatly to the resources of any farm. 

The subject of water from the sewers of towns, 
bas lately attracted much attention in England, and 
Prince Albert has quite recently made public a plan 
for extracting on a large scale, the valuable substan- 
es which it contains. He proposes a large upward 
filter, — that is, to bring the water into a recepta- 
cle under such a head, as to force it upward through 
a filter of sand and gravel. The clear water passes 
off above, and the solid matter remains below the 
filter, to be taken out and used for manure., I think 
that certain, practical diflSculties would attend the 
working of this plan, and the Prince seems to have 
overlooked the fact, that the clear water which runs 
away contains everything that is soluble in water, 
and of course much that it is important to preserve. 
In any case, the system would be too expensive for 
this country, but is worthy of mention as^ showing 
how much value is placed upon this species of re- 
fuse abroad. Wherever land lies so that it can be 
irrigated from the sewers of large towns, such irri- 
gation will be found a most effectual and economi- 
cal method of enriching it. 

For my next communication I shall endeavor to 
select some more savory subject than has occupied 



our attention in the preceding letters of this serie*. 
John P. Norton. 
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IrOTBS OH GARP EBTS A KP IfURSERIM. 

A f«w observations made of some of the gardena 
and nurseries in the vicinity of Boston, about tk« 
first of the siltb month (June,) may prove interest- 
ing to such of our readers as have not had opportu- 
nity for personal examination in that place, so tmu 
nent for horticultural improvement. 

Graperies of J. F. Allen, Salem. 

- J. F. Allcn, regarded as the most eminent grape 
eulturist in America, has erected a number of grape 
houses, having in the aggregate, a running meaaure 
of about 600 ^et, containing grapes, peaches, nec- 
tarines, and cherries, in the highest degree of cul- 
ture. The forcing grape house had hundreds of 
bunches of large, fully grown, and ripe Black Ham- 
burghs, hanging in rich clusters overhead, together 
with many other of the best foreign sorts, mostly 
ripe. Some of the bunches were nearly a foot long. 
The most rich and showy variety was Wilmot's 
New Black Hamburgh, the clusters being heavy and 
compact, with the berries about an inch in diame- 
ter. The Cannon Hall Muscat, the largest grape 
noticed, had slightly oval berries more than an inch 
long. The house containing these specimens was 
the ieeond forcing house, the earliest ripened' 
grapes being all gone. 

Another house is devoted to retarding, the fruit 
not ripening till winter. The forcing, cold, and re- 
tarding house, furnish ripe grapes the year found. 
The earliest grapes have sometimes ripene'd a month 
before the late ones had disappeared. 

The peach house was lined with over a hundred 
feet of nectarine trees, loaded with partly grown 
fruit. One tree of Hunt's Tawny was full of rich, 
golden, ruddy-checked nectarines, fully matured. 
A part of the peaches, with fruit about two inches 
in diameter, were beginning to redden. It may be 
remarked however, to those not familiar with forcing 
fruit, that while early ripened grapes are usually of 
delicious flavor, forced peaches are comparatively 

insipid. , . . . 

Another house presented an exhibition of ripe 
cherries. The Elton was particularly fine, the 
fruit being an inch or more in diameter. The Black 
Tartarian did not succeed so well. It will be ob- 
served that at this time, peaches, nectarines, and 
cherries, in open ground, were but a few days past 
the season of blossoms, and that the cold, damp 
weather had materially injured and retarded the 

house fruit. 

Bnckthom Hedges* 

Good specimens of buckthorn hedges were seen 
on the grounds of J. C. Lee, of Salem, forming a 
close thick growth about six feet high. The only 
defect was in their being sheared too broad at top, 
the sides being nearly perpendicular, and the growth 
being shaded at bottom, was not sufficiently vigor- 
ous and dense. The most perfect specimen was in 
the garden of Otis Johnson, of Lynn, the hedge 
being over seven feet high, and four feet and a-half 
thick at bottom, tapering with sloped sides to a 
sharp edge at top. It presented a very close and 
smooth wall of verdure from bottom to summit. It 
was 9 years old. Although but little thorny, it 
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w«ald doabtleM prove a very safe and efficient farm 
foaoe, or form a good firoit-garden boundary. 

Fmlt Gardenji and Hsneries. 

Thenarser/of Hotst fc Co., at Cambridge, is 
decidedly the best in the vicinity of Boston, and one 
of the best in America. The broader alleys are lined 
with rows of specimen frait trees, among which 
there are one thousand of the pear, consisting of 
abeut six hundred different varieties. They are 
mostly on pear stocks, and are trained as pyramids, 
aad average about seven feet high. Nearly aU are 
m bearing.' They are the finest collection we have 
seen. The green-houses, hot- house, and conserva- 
tory, are in the aggregate about 400 feet long, and 
are densely filled with rich and rare plants, A lemon 
tree was loaded with fruit, many specimens measur- 
ing four inches long, and three in diameter. A 
beautifbl drooping acacia about 15 feet high, and 
an Agave americana, (century plant,) expected 
••en to bloom, are among the interesting objects of 
the collection < Hovey & Co. occupy 36 acres of 
ground, and they have one of the most extensive 
oolleotions in America, embracing fmit and orna- 
■tental trees, shrubs, be, down to the most delicate 
groen-hoQse plants and annual fiower seeds. 

The great and celebrated collection of specimen 
fmit trees of the late Robt. Manning of Salem, now 
oader the charge of his son, the present Robert Man- 
■ing, is a place of great interest to the pomologist. 
Nearly 1000 kinds of the pear have borne fruit here. 
There are some pear trees growing on qoince stocks, 
about 25 years old, still healthy and vigorous, al- 
though they have not received high cultivation. 

The grounds and fruit garden of Otis Johnson, 
•f Lynn, are remarkable for the perfect neatness of 
their keeping, and the high state of vigor and thrif- 
tiness of the trees. Some hundreds of dwarf pear 
trees 'trained in the pyramidal form, exhibited the 
excellence of the cultore they received. This gar- 
den has long been celebrated for the large number 
•f premiums its specimens have taken at the exhi- 
bitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The nursery of H. H. Cuapo of New-Bedford, is 
well filled with one of the finest collections of pears 
for sale that we have seen. He confines his atten- 
tion mainly to this fruit. About 30,000 trees are of 
g>od size for transplanting. He states that the 
eodar Cedar and the Scarlet currant both prove 
perfectly hardy on his grounds. 

An excellent nursery for hardy trees only is that 
•f S. H: CoLTON of Worcester. It occnpies 20 
aeres. In addition to the fmit trees with which it 
is mainly occupied, there are many thousand of the 
American Arbor Vits (or white cedar of New- 
Tork) for screens and hedges, for which purpose it 
is becoming much sought. 

Frnit Gardes of J. M. Earle. 

J. M. Eablb, (President of the Worcester Hor- 
lloultural Society,) furnished many interesting facts 
on fruit culture. Among all the new pears, he re- 
gards the Paradise d'* Automne as decidedly the most 
promising of the autumn varieties, for that locality. 
Its growth is rapid, and so far as has been proved, 
it is quite productive. He is confident that the 
oracking and failure of the White Doyenne cannot 
arise from exhaustion of soil, the disease having 
within a few years, made its first appearance at 
Worcester, on young and old trees alike. In some 
instances, however, on trees standing closely side by 
side, of eqaal size, age and treatment, the branches 
being interwoven, one tree bore worthless frnit, 



while the other was loaded with large, faur and per- 
fect specimens. 

He has fruited the Diana grape, but does not re- 
gard it so valuable, all its qualities oonsidered, aa 
some have represented. It is however, a very de- 
sirable sort, ripening about three weeks before tho 
Catawba, and is of high flavor. But unless well 
cultivated, the fruit is small. The published figures 
give a fair representation of the finer bunches un- 
der high culture. With the best treatment (whicli 
it should always receive) its growth is nearly as vi- 
gorous as that of the Isabella. 



The grounds of J. P. Cvshino, near Boston, fur 
nish some very fine specimens of evergreen screens, 
bordering the carriage ways wheA the side view 
is to be concealed, or where they lead to the back 
buildings. The trees employed for this purpose are 
chiefiy Norway fir, American Arbor Vits, Ameri- 
can White Pine, and Balsam fir, and are 20 or 30 
feet high, about 8 feet apart, not sheared, but form* 
ing a close and efiectoal screen. An Arbor Vitm 
hedge, four and a-half feet high, presented the 
smoothest and most perfectly dense wall of verdure 
we have ever seen. It has stood foartecB yean, 
and is kept well sheared. 



Groonds of Junes AmoMt New Bedford. 

These form one of the most perfect specimens of 
modern gardening on a limited scale in America. 
Only two or three acres are occupied, yet within 
this space there is more variety, in open lawns, 
winding walks, groups of shrobs and plants, dense 
screens of verdure, changing vistas, and restio ar- 
bors, than is aflfbrded by some other pieces of tee 
times the extent. AM fs in the most perfect finish 
and keeping. The fruit and kitchen garden is sur- 
rounded on three sides by.a massive wall of granite 
twelve feet high, the inner face being wholly co?er- 
ed with fruit trees, trained upon the trellis. Under 
glass, were noticed fine ripe clusters of the Black 
Hamburgh grape, and full grown peaches were red- 
dening. - 

CalUvating Orokards* 

For a few years past, about eighty thousand dol- 
lars' worth of fmit trees have been annually set out 
into orchards in the single state of New- York. If 
these were all treated in the best manner, in prepa- 
ring the ground, in carefully transplanting, and in 
good care and cultivation afterwards, each year's 
planting would probably be worth to the owners in 
ten years, not less than three millions of dollars, so 
far as their value may be measured by a sum of mo- 
ney. The question arises, what proportion of this 
great number of trees are actually advancing with 
full promise of what they might attaint What por- 
tion will really become in ten years, by the best 
treatment, full-sized, healthy, and productive? 

Several intelligent individuals have given it aa 
their opinion that not one half of the trees that are 
set out, ever survive the third year. A very large 
number are certainly lost by careless removal, has- 
ty transplanting into hard ground, and total sub- 
sequent neglect. But of those which survive, there 
are undoubtedly not one-tenth, that make half tho 
growth they would attain under good management. 
We have seen whole orchards of young peach trees, 
smothered to death the first summer by the heavy 
growth of meadow grass which nearly enveloped 
them. A far larger number, however, are those 
which are not killed outright, but which linger year 
after year with a slow and feeble growth. Now, this 
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tArdiness is altogether mmeceMarj. Pe«oh trees 
ae far north as forty-three degrees, have been made 
to yield the third sammer frcMB traasplaating, three 
peeks of peaohes, and apple trees the fifth snmmer 
one bushel, each. . An eminent pomologists now liv- 
ing in western New- York, set oat a large frait gar- 
den nfter long years had silvered his head with white- 
ness ; yet for the past twenty years he. has annually 
enjoyed a profusion of fruit from this identical frnit 
garden. The secret eonsisted simply in treating his 
trees as well as every good farmer treats his corn 
and cabbages. 

** But we cannot afibrd to give so mdoh attention 
to oar trees — the rich man only can do this," says 
the laboring farmer. Whatf not aflfbrd to be econo- 
mical f The man of small means is the very person 
to save his trees after he has paid for them ; he is 
the very man who should not spend his coin to have 
feeble and fruitless orchards. Let him buy half the 
number, and apply the other half of the purchase 
money in taking care of what he has, and he will 
soon become the gainer by the operation. It is how- 
ever a great mistake to suppose that much expense 
is needed. £nriching the land is largdy paid for 
by the heavy crops of potatoes, carrots and ruta- 
bagas which grow between the rows while the trees 
are small, and by the equally heavy and more valu- 
able loads of ripe fruit profusely yielded afterwards. 
The expense of plowing once a year, and harrowing 
four times, is perhaps not half the first cost of the 
orchard, to say nothing of the annual crops afforded ; 
while it soon renders it quadruple the value of the 
neglected plantation. Why do not farmers apply the 
same wit and wisdom to the management of their or- 
chards that they do to their corn and clover crops? 
Why should they not, when many who fortunately 
have already full grown orchards, get more in monied 
value from them than from all their farms besides? 

The difficulty is rendered greater in most cases by 
the very inconvenient machinery used for plowing 
near the rows. A plow drawn with a two-horse 
team, with doable whiffle-trees, cannot safely ap- 
proach nearer than* three feet to a tree, and every 
plowman dreads a task which is commonly attended 
with mutilated bark on one hand, and wide grassy 
" balks," on the other. A great improvement is 
made by placing one horse ahead of the other, 
with short single whiffle trees, especially if the 
draught traces of the hinder horse are conside- 
rably lengthened to allow running to right or left. 

A wide error is committed in cultivating orchards 
by those who foi^et that roots extend far beyond 
the circle dkeasured by the branches. The whole 
snrfaoe of the ground is covered by the net- work of 
roots, where full-grown trees stand 20 or 30 feet 
apart. The larger and more obvious roots, it 
is true, are near the base of the trunk; but all the 
finer ones, which so largely contribute nourishment, 
are spread at great distances. Hence all orchards 
which have made some years of growth, should 
have the whole surface cultivated ai^ kept mellow, 
and not narrow strips or small oiroles just at the 
foot of the trees. 

Proflte of Fruit Cvltvre. 

The following facts, exhibiting the large profits 
which may be derived from the skilful culture of 
fruits, are furnished by S. W. Cols, of Boston, who 
is a remarkable fact-gatherer, and who remarks, 
''we give some extreme oases, and others which 
eommon skill may compass. The cultivator will do 
well with medial snoeess. Yet it is well to have a 
standard of extraordinary attainment| or the perfec- 



tion of excellenoe, as a goal for tho#e who inscribe 
on their banner * exeeUior,' " 

** Mr. Moses Jones, of Brookline, in this vicinity, 
a most skilful cultivator, set 1 12 apple trees 2 rods 
apart, and peach trees between, both ways. The 
eighth year he had 228 barrels of apples, and in a 
few years from setting the trees, $400 worth of 
peaches in one year; and the best part of the story 
IS, that large crops of vegetables were raised on the 
same land, nearly paying for the manure and labor. 
The tenth year from setting, many of the apple 
trees produced 4 or 6 barrels each, the land still 
yielding good crops of vegetables, the peach treea 
having mostly gone by old age. Mr. J. grafted a 
tolerably large pear tree to the Bartlett, and the 
third year it produc^ed $30 worth. 

** Mr. S. Dudley, a very successful cultivator ia 
Roxbury, an adjoining city, sold the crop of cur- 
rants from one-eighth of an acre, for $108, the next 
year for $125, and he had good crops for several 
years. He picked 500 (Jnart boxes from one-eighth 
of an acre the next season after setting the bushes 
in the fall. He had $25 worth of cherries from one 
Mazzard tree. 

"We saw, in Natick, Ms., on the banks of the 
'classic Charles,' on the farm of M. Eames, Esq., 
an apple tree grafted to the Porter when 75 yean 
old; it soon bore, and the seventh year it prodaoed 
15 barrels, which sold at $30. The original Hurl- 
but apple tree produced 40 bushels in one year and 
20 the next. The original Bars apple yielded 60 
bushels in one year. N. Wyeth, Esq., Cambridge, 
in this region, ^had from a Harvard pear tree 9 bar- 
rels of fruit, which sold for $45. 

''A farmer would not plant an orchard, thinking 
he should not live to eat the fruit ; his son had the 
same views ; but the grandson planted for posterity | 
yet his predeeessors shared in the fruit also, for the 
grandfather drank hogsheads of the cider. 

"Hovey states that a Dix pear tree, in Cambridge^ 
produced $46 worth of fruit at one crop. We saw ia 
Orange, N. Jersey, 100 bushels of apples on a Har- 
rison tree, which would make ten barrels of eider, 
then selling at $10 a barrel in N. York. 

"Downing says that the original Dubois Early 
Golden Apricot, produced $45 worth in 1844, $50 in 
1845, $90 in 1846. A correspondent of the Horti* 
eulturut says that Mr. Hill Fennell, Darby, Pa., 
has a grape vine that has produced 75 bushels year- 
ly which sell at $1 a bushel. James Laws, Phila- 
delphia, has a Washington plum that yields 6 bush- 
els a year that would sell for $60. Judge Linn^ 
Carlisle, Pa., has 2 apricot trees that yielded 5 
bushels each, worth $120. Mr. Hugh Hatch, of 
Camden, K. J. has 4 apple trees that produced 140 
bushels, 90 bushels of which sold at $1 each. In 
1844, a tree of the Lady Apple, at Fishkill Landing, 
N. Y., yielded 15 barVels that sol d for $45. 

THE HORTICULTURIST. 



This excellent periodical, which for the amount 
and value of its matter, and pre-eminently for its 
practical utility, stands without a rival, loses none 
of its interest with the appearance of each successive 
number. We cannot, probably, better acquaint 
sooh of our readers as do not see it, with the nature 
of its character and contents, than to give a few 
condensed extracts from the single number. for the 
past month, (May,) at the same time they will ob- 
tain much valuable matter. 

RaislBg If ew Peats* 

An excellent article from the pen of Samuxl 
Walkjbx, President of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
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To be grown sMIe by side fo pro- 
duce ietd for iummtr variaui. 
To be grown side by side to pro- 
duce eeed for atttumn varieties. 
To be grown iide by side to pr6> 
dace seed for winter varieties. 



tttrti Society, urges tiie importance of raising seeds 
for new varieties of the pear hj orossingj regularly 
an^ systematically conducted; no oonntry having 
probably produced so many good varieties of this 
fruit, in proportion to the number of seedlings 
frnited| as the United States. He proposes to have 
two good varieti§if growing side by side of each 
ether, distant from any other sorts. By way of il- 
lustration, he suggests that the following varieties 
be inade use of for this purpose: — 

fto. 1, Bloodgood, 

^ 9f WiUiams* Bob Chretien, 
Hsta, fieokel, 

*' 4, Louise doim^ oi JTersey, 
K&5, Diz, 

** ty Beurre d*Areraberg, 

"The tr^es to be grrown at three diflferent loca- 
tidns, at least one-fourth of a mile apart, and out 
•f the influence of any other pear trees. 

"The seeds of all the varieties should be taken 

iiota the fruit v^hen fully ripe, kept separately, and 

lA^belled as follows, viz : — 

" No. L Bloodgood, fertilized by Wjltiami^ Bon Cbretlea. 
« No. 9, Williams* Bon Chretien, fertihsnd by Bloodgodd. 
■ ** No. 3, Seckel, fertilized by Louise Bonne of Jersey. 
** No. 4, Louise Bonne cf Jersey, fertilized by Seckel. 
" No. 5, Dix, fertilized by Beurre d'Aremberg. 
* So. 6, Benrrs d^AremSerg, fertilized by Diz. 

Seeds thus raised and carefully labelled, I think, 
#6^1d command a good price. I would rather give 
ftVe dollars for a paper of one hundred pear seeds 
fertilized as above, to raise pear seedlings from, 
tHkn I would to pay one dollar for a bushel of seeds, 
•oUected indiscriminately." 

Varieties of Frait for the Sovtii* 

M. W. Phillips, of Edwards, Miss., after trying 
a great number of sorts, is satisfied that the best 
varieties now cultivated at the north, are at present 
thh best that can be planted in the southern states. 
He says "if there be a single peach to excel Early 
Tillotson, or Early York (serrate,) or Crawford's 
Eiirly, or some others, that are natives, I never saw 
theih," although he has 150 varieties from all liitt- 
tlldes, in bearing. 

fie gives the following list, "ripening for 76 days, 
from the 20th of June to Sept. 1st,"' and remarks, 
" if there are indigenous peaches, from Mason & 
DilOn's Line to the Rio Grande, ripening in sue- 
eet^sion, superior to those, I will give 100 dollars for 
them, that is for a tree of each sort:"— 



Early Tillotson, 
Early York, (teintS,) 
George IV, 
Hoffipaan's Favorile, 
Crawford's Early, 
Poll's Meloeotonj 
Baily Red Rareripe, 
Beilegarde, 
Oldmizon Cling, 



N. Y. White Cling, 
Bust's Yellow, 
Red Cheek Meloeoloa, 
Brevoort's Morris, 
Bergen's Yellow, 
Crawford's Late, 
Druid HiU, 
Ifonstroos PavJe, 
Smock Late. 



How to CnltiTate the Apricot* 

A sound practical article from the editor, reooi*. 
mends as the chief requisite for success, and to pre- 
vent the frequent loss of the trees fromvarions causes, 
}. To keep the treee low^ and to head back the shoots 
in spring, avoiding the practice of trimming up to a 
naked stem, antl thus exposing the bark to the action 
of the hot sun. 2. To provide a deep, well drained 
soil, well fertilized with wood ashes. 3. To plant 
in a cool aspect, to prevent the too early swelling 
of the buds, and their consequent danger from 
spring frosts. 4. To ^prevent the loss of the young 
crop by daily jarring down the cnrculio on spread 
sheets. ''Where only half a dozen trees are culti- 
vated, there is no roodeof making war upon this in* 
sect so sure and reliable, jarring the trees daily du- 
ring the month of May, with a pounder, (sheathed 



at the end with india-rubber,) gathering the inseots 
upon the sheets, and destroying them." The expe- 
rience of a correspondent is added, that though pre* 
viously unable to depend on his trees for a siog^le 
apricot, after putting the jarring system into prae* 
tice he actually obtained three thousand most 6ea«- 
tifiil and lueeiote apricots the first season of trials 
from ftvi trets, 

Iiong Cotaiogvet* 

We are glad to perceive by an article eopied froa 
the Gardener*e Chronicle, that Prof. Limdlbt has 
made a severe assault upon the long lists of manj 
nurserymen, which have long led to such endlese 
confusion. He remarks, ** We have heard of onO 
gentlema^a who Aumberid 1200 roses tn his list^ 
among which were about 350 wild briats, some of 
which had a little hair on their leaves, and sonoi^l 
had none, some had double teeth, solbe had singlOi 
one sort had ovate hips and another 6val, and soon. 
There exists we believe to this day it eol lection of 
P»onies formed upon the same enlightened principle} 
and we have no doubt that similar collections of 
DafTodils, Michaelmas Daisies, or Catmints, may be 
found in some sequestered garden. 

'* This harmless folly, like many other crotchetSi 
destitute of all elements of longevity, cottld soaroe- 
ly exist, one would think, in this utilitarian age. 
We are therefore witnessing at the present day col- 
lections giving way to selection ; 'hard pruning' ap- 
plied in all directions to those old bushes of barren, 
half dead wood; and a few select plants, thoroughly 
well grown, replacing the empty pots arnd moribund 
sticks which invariably characterised the collections 
of our worthy forefathers and their ancient sons as 
long as they remained among us. It is therefore 
not a little curious to find a race of worthy men still 
unconscious of the change in public feeling, and con- 
tinuing to publish interminable lists of this and that, 
as if the rage for collections was as fresh as ever 

*' Some recent lists of nurserymen and seedsmea 
afford amusing examples of this. One grower of 
roses offers 607 sorts of that flower; another, 850; 
a potato salesman's catalogue has 160 sorts; a Dah- 
lia-grower's 3 or 400; a Geranium-grower's, as ma- 
ny ; a seedsman invites attention to his 88 sorts of 
cabbage and 61 sorts of peas?" 

Strawberriet* 

An Albany correspondent fornishes some exoei- 
lent practical hints on the culture of this fruit, and 
strongly recommends a moist soil! He informs us 
that ''a gentleman who is a good fruit-grower, in- 
formed the writer that the largest and finest straw- 
berries he had ever seen were growh upon a terrace, 
from the slope above which issued a small springs 
the water finding its way over the surface where the 
plants grew, and keeping it constantly wet." 

Paint and Sand« 

"WREEtsa s durable paint for outside work, is 
made as follows :— Take 50 pounds best white lead, 
10 quarts linseed oil; i lb. dryers; 50 lbs. finely 
sifted dean white sand; 2 lbs. raw umber. Tho- 
roughly mix and dilute the whole with the oil, adding 
a very little (say half a pint) of turpentine. A 
Ufire brush js used, which does not cut through with 
the sand." -^ 

Bestroying Plant Idee* 

The following simple and safe remedy is given. 
"Pour one quart of boiling water upon one ounoe 
of shag tobacco; let it stand until ooldj and then 
strain and bottle it for use ; it will keep good a year 
if not wanted. One spirtnkling of this will destroy 
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the green fly npon any plant, without the least inju- 1 
ry to the.plant itself. The best method of applying 
it, is to take the plant in one hand, and holding it with 
iu head downwards, witlf a feather or brush sprin- 
kle the tobaooo water on the under part of the leaves, 
or if the plants are not in flower, all over them. 

I>e8troyuig If ice in Nareeriet. 
J. W. HooKsa, of Rochester, completely efllpcts 
this object by boring inch and a-half holes into 
wooden blocks, ramming in a quantity of corn meal 
and arsenic, and distributing them, with the mouth 
inclined downwards, in the most exposed places. 
The holes need filling each autumn. 

Phlox divaricata is one of our most showy planbi 
at this season, presenting masses of pure white, 
white with a blue eye, or pale purple; and more 
rarely, light red, or deep purple. Unlike many other 
plants from the woods, it agrees well with garden 
culture, where it sends up many stems, sometimes 
more than fifty from one root; and though each stem 
is ''few flowered," yet the aggregate is 12 or 15 
inches, in Height, and tends greatly to beautify the 
border. 

Its specific name (,divar%cata) is derived from its 
form, or the manner of its growth; but it is a curi- 
ous circumstance that our best botanists differ wide- 
ly in regard to the meaning of this term. The En- 
cyclopasdia of Plants defines it, '* growing in a 
straggling manner,'' and S. F. Gray, (Nat. Arr. 
British Plants) *'very open, and growing in many 
different directions;" — while Louis- Claude Richard 
has it, "spreading out from the stem so far as to 
form more than a right angle with it above "—Beck, 
"diverging so as to turn backwards" — Darlington, 
"spreading so as to form more than a right angle 
with the stem above " — and Webster "turning off* 
so as to form an obtuse angle above, and an acute 
angle below." Now from these definitions, I should 
infer that Linneus had the first meaning in view 
when he named this species, for I have seen nothing 
about it to warrant the application of the second de- 
finition. D. T. 6 mo. 5, 1850. 



lAyera. 

I have found that "a forked stick" to hold down 
the branch or shoot, is attended with much inconve- 
nience, and now employ a substitute that suits me 
exactly. The inconvenience is that the proper 
length of the stick, chiefly depends on the softness 
or firmness of the soil ; for we cannot tell without 
trying, how far the stick can be pressed in. If the 
ground is very mellow, and the stick rather short, 
it will not hold its place against the spring of the 
layer; and if the earth is hard, and the stick rather 
long, it must be cut shorter, on the old principle of 
"out and try." Besides it is often difficult to find 
forked sticks in a garden, just when we happen to 
want them. 

Well, now for the substitute. Take slender 
sticks, 8 or 10 inches long — whether out from rods, 
•r split from boards and shingles— and sharpen them. 
Press the layer firmly in the bottom of the trench, 
and set one of the sticks on one side, touching it at 
an angle of 45^ ; and then another stick in the same 
manner on the opposite side, and it is done. The 
sticks may enter the ground 2 inches, or four inches 
—•as far as a reasonable pressure can foroe them — it 
matters not which; and there they are, firmly fixed 
ill their positions. D. T. 



Fmits for Central UliBoii. ' 

Information is constantly and eagerly sought in 
relation to the sorts ,of fruit adapted to the new 
West. Fruit cultivators are constantly removing 
to those regions, and wish to know what to carry 
with them ; and older settlers are becoming rapidly 
awakened to the importance of having orchards of ^ 
fine fruit. The following list of apples for central 
lUinois, is given by F. K. Phoxnix, of Wisconsin, 
a very accurate and skilful cultivator, in the sketch 
of a trip through the former State,* and is the re- 
suit of his deliberations, in connexion with those of 
E. HAikKNJ^as, cue of the best nurserymen of Ilh* 

The foUoviriAg a,re "good, and worthy of culttwa- 
tioiKi though vatyifif^ in merit." 

Yellow BcUflower, S°?!."t ^^S^.^'SIJlLi. 

White Bellflower, English or Wmler Rn«et, 

Eed Roinanlie, Rhode I^ Greemnf, 

Rawle'a JaniieL Baogus Spitzeiiburgb, 

Michael Henry PippUi, SceknofurUier,^ 

Newtown Pippin, ^ Milam or HemfM. 

Limber Twig, ' 

E. Haxknxss regards the Vandevere as " valua- 
ble on many accounts," and he esteems highly thf 

Sweet Jaqe, 
Autumn Swauj 
Rambo, 
Early Harrert, 

The following ^xt r.^ected: — 
Yellow Injertiie, Roroao, 

Penuock, S"'"PV?* j?-^*^ 

Moiwtroua. Pippin, Dutch Codlm, 

With several other varieties, none of which appear 

to be of much value any where. 

Another cultivator regards the Fameuse and Bel- 
mont as the best fall appUs. 

C. R. OvBRMAN, of Canton, central Illinois fur- 
nithes the following list of 25 varieties:— 

Summer. 
YeUow June, Sweet Juiie, 

Carolina Red June, Early Red, 

Early Hanrest, Trenton Early. 

Autumn. 
l£aiden'« Bloah Fam^inej 

Pan Wine, ' FallPippm. 

Rambo, 

Winter. 

White Winter Pearmaog 
Limber Twi|^, 
_ _ Red Rommute, 

Yellow Bellflower. Northern Spy, 

Rhode Wand Greenuif, Fryor'i Red, 

E»opns Spiizenburgh, Rawle*s Jannet, 

Talman Sweet, Green Newtown Pippm. 



Fall Pippin, 
Fall Wine, 
Domine. 




Bean mxal fo* Milch Cows. — We have on for- 
mer occasions alluded to some trials that have been 
made i^ feeding milch cows with bean meal, the re- 
sults of which seemed to show that it was a highlv 
valuable article. At a late meeting of an English 
Farmers' Club, it was stated by a member, that no- 
thing was so good for cows in milk, either as regard- 
ed the produce of butter or cheese, as bean meal. 

EquxNocTiAL Stokms.— Dr. Ray of Woodward 
College, kept a record of observations for fourteen 
yeare; during this period, ten of the equinoctial days 
were either clear, or fair and pleasant daysj two 
were partly clear, but more than half cloudy j while 
the remaining two were entirely cloudy and partly 
rainy. In addition to this, he found that by taking 
a period of one whole month, that is two weeks be- 
fore, and two weeks after the equinox, there were 
five " bad spells " of weather ; while in nine of the 
years there was no weather that could be called un- 
pleasant. . 

* In the Prairie Farmar. 
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Trial of Plowi. 



Aemicvi.TVBAL RooMa.— Meeting Ex. Commit tee, 
lone 4. Present — E. P. PmsNTicB, President; A. 
Vak Bb&obk, Vioe President; J. MoD. MeliiTT&B, 
H. WB1IDBI.L, M. D., LUTHB& TvcK«&, B. P. 

JoHirsoN, and delegates from Ulster, Oneida, 
Wayne, Saratoga, Daobess, Ontario, and Hartford, 
Conn. 

The Judges appointed for the trial were present, 
as follows: — Hon. A. Van Bergen, Coxsackie; John 
8. Goold, Hudson; Sanford Howard, Albany; B. B. 
Kirtland, Greenbosh. Absent— J. Delafield. Hon. 
Peter Crispell, Jr., of Ulster oo., was substituted 
in the placo of Mr. Delafield. (A letter was reoei- 
▼ed from Mr. Delafield, expressing his great regret 
that his engagements in taking the survey of Sene- 
ca county, rendered it impraotioable for him to be 
present as he had intcjnded.) 

The following oompetitors entered their plows for 

trial :— 

B. J. BuKKiXL, OeneT»— 8 Flows— Shell- wheel Iron Beam, Stiff 
Soil, and Stobble Flow. 

A. GiLBKKT, New-York— 9 Plo w Mooer*t patent for itiff eoila. 

FasNCH & SMiTHt Rome, Oneida eo.— ^ Plowe— Michigan Sod 
and Sabeoil, Michigan Joint Flow, Michigan Plow. 

W. U. Chabs, Aineteidam— 3 Flow*. 

A. Flxck, Montreal— Wilkie*ii Scotch Flow. 

N. B. Stakbuck, Ttoj—5 Plowa— Starbock** Trqjan, do. Iron 
Beam, do. No. 3, do. No. 4, do. Side-hill. 

Fjrm AuLO, New Han/brd. Oneida eo. — S Flows. 

Mims, HoBTON & Co.. PeekskiU— 4 Feekakill Flows. 

H. L. Emsbt, AlbaiiT— 1 Flow. 

BoewoBTH. Rich & Co.. Trov— 5 Plow»— Caat Iron Beam and 
Sod Plow, Side-hill do., Soneoil do.^tubbIe do. 

JoBB RjLifDSBaoB, Schodack— 1 Plow. 

Pboutt & MxAM, Boetou— 4 Centre Draft Plows, and Side-hill 
and Subeoil Flows. 

Eddy ft Co., Union Village, Waobington co.— Wariungton Co. 
Pk>w, Side-hill do., Sabeoil do.. Gmbber do.. Stubble da 

R. R. FiMCH ft Co., PeekskiU— 9 Empire Plows. 

Making upwards of 40 plows entered for the trial. 

The trial commenced on Tuesday, June 4, on the 
farm of J. J. Lansing, Greenbu^h. The stubble, 
or old land, was first plowed. For this 14 plows 
were entered, viz.* — Fleck's Wilkie Plow, French 
k. Smith's Michigan Plow, Eddy's Washington Co., 
Randerson's Schodack Plow, Miner & Horton's 
PeekskiU Plow, Starbuok's Trojan Plow, Aald's 
"improTed" Scotch Plow, Prouty & Mear's Two 
Centre Draught Plows, Bosworth, Rich & Co.'s Iron 
Beam, Finch's Empire Plow, Emery's Albany Plow, 
Burrall's Shell-wheel Plow, Chase's Amsterdam 
Plow. The trial of these plows occupied the judg- 
es until Thursday. On Thursday, 3 Side-hill plows 
— Prouty's, Rich's and Eddy's, and also 2 Subsoil 
plows, Prouty's & Rich's, were tested. On Friday, 
26 plows were entered for sod land — Stiff $oil ; viz., 
3 by Prouty & Co., 3 by Miner, Horton & Co., 4 
by Bosworth, Rich & Co., 3 by French & Smith, 1 
by Emery, 2 by Chase, 1 by Burrall, 1 by Eddy k. 
Co., 1 by Randerson, 3 by Starbuck & Co., 2 by 
Finch, 2 by Gilbert, 1 by Fleok, and 1 by Aold. 

The trial of these plows was completed on Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

On Tuesday, June 11th, the trial on Sandy soils 
eommenoed on the Island opposite the city, aboye 
the Boston Railroad Depot. For this trial 24 plows 
were entered, all of which were tested, and the tri- 
al completed on Wednesday afternoon. 

All the plows were tested upon each of the lands 

with the dynamometer, the same team being used 

for each plow, so as to secure as near as possible, 

Q equal draught, so far as the team was oonoern- 

«-tbe plows being guaged to out furrows as'near 

>ssible of an equal depth and width. Whererer 

"vera Tariations, they were noted by the judg- 



es, and will be taken into consideration in making 
up their final award. 

In addition to testing the draft while plowing 
the diflTerent kinds of soil, the plows were also test- 
ed with the dynamometer, by hand power, operated 
by a windlass. This gave a steady and uniform mo- 
tion, am) secured a fair test of the power required 
to draw each plow — the soil and turf as nearly 
equal as it was possible to obtain it. 

It has been the object of the Executive Commit- 
tee to have this trial as full and complete as it was 
possible to make it, so that another trial could not 
be necessary, unless some new and important 
improvements should be developed. They sre 
not aware that anything has been overlooked on 
their part or on the part of the judges, that would 
have made the' trial more perfect, and it gives them 
great pleasure to be assured by the competitors, and 
other distinguished plow manufacturers in the coun- 
try who were present, that their arrangements were 
in all respects satisfactory, and the best calculated 
to elicit the qualities of the various plows, of any 
that they bad ever witnessed. 

Every plow that was presented, has been tested, 
it is believed to the full satisfaction of the competi- 
tors. The exhibition of plows has probably never 
been equalled. Such has been the expression given 
by gentlemen, both manufacturers and others, who 
have examined the plows presented and tested, as 
well as the work performed by each. For durabili- 
ty, neatness of workmanship and material, the per- 
fection of finish, the adaptation to perform the 
work of the farmer, it is confidently believed that 
so fine a display has not before been seen in an equal 
number of plows. The work performed by all of 
the plows has been such as to merit and receive the 
approbation of the great number of persons who 
have been in attendance upon the trial. 

The awards of the judge? will be made as soon 
practicable, consistent with a due and careful exam- 
ination of every question that has a bearing upon 
the subject. The importance of their decisions is 
apparent, and the subject will receive at their hands, 
all that deliberate and careful consideration which 
it demands. When the awards are made, they will 
be announced to the successful competitors, and 
will be made known to the public, probably, at the 
Annual Fair of the Society in September, when it 
will be necessary for the plows to which the premi- 
ums have been awarded to be on the grounds, if not 
already deposited in the Museum of the Society. 

B. P. Johnson, See'y, 

Sl)t ianntr'0 3N'ptt^9ook. 

Short Horn boll 3d Duke ol Caasbridge« 

The engraving on the opposite page is. designed 
to represent the Short-horn bull 3d Duke of Cam- 
bridge, at present the property of J. M. SHsa 
WOOD, of Auburn, and A. Stbvxni, of New-York 
by whom he was imported from England. His pe« 
digree as given in the fourth volume of the Herd« 
Book, page 614, is as follows: 3d Duke of Cam 
bridge (5,941,) roan, calved September 14. 1841, 
bred by Thomas Bates; got by Duke of Northnm 
berland (1,940,) dam Waterloo 2d, by Belvidere 
(1,706,) grand-dam by Waterloo (2,816,) great 
grand dam by Waterloo (2,816.) 

This animal was imported in 1849, together with 
several heifers, and a notice of them was given in 
our last volume, page 130. He is a bull of rare ex- 
cellenee, both as regards shape and quality. He 
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received the first preminm as the best Sbort-horn 
boll over three years old, at the show of the New- 
York State Agricultaral Society at Syracuse. Two 
of the heifers imported with bim^ received the two 
highest prizes in their class. 

A Sheep Question* 

Eds. Cultivator — In your March nnmber, at 
the condnsioD ofyoar article on the ''Varieties of 
the Merino," you say, " Now as regards the pro* 
duction of wool, what variety would yield the 
greatest profit under these circumstances? In an- 
swering this question, it is not sufficient to refer to 
the weight of the fleece, and to the price it would 
bring in market, or to the aggregate amount of mo- 
ney which each sheep annually aflOords. Nor can U 
be fully determined by a comparison of the net pro- 
ceeds afforded by the wool of different kinds, in pro- 
portion to the weight of carcass — although it is ad- 
mitted that this would be an approximation towards 
the result. Bat who has ever made a fair and reli- 
able trial of thiskindr' 

On turning to Morrell's American Shepherd, I 
find some light on these questions, which, to me, is 
pretty oonchisive. Ou pages 229 and 243, under 
the head of Winter Management of Sheep, will be 
found the following table and remarks: — 

"Veit was Professor of Agriculture in the Royal 
Institute of Bavaria, and his work is full of experi- 
ments and calculations at that seat of Ag. Science. 
He makes the following observations: — The need of 
fodder is proportioned to the weight of the sheep, 
and two and a-half pounds of the value of hay is 
required daily for every 100 lbs. live weight, to keep 
the animal in a profitable state. Hence the follow- 
ing amount of fodder is required : 

For a lone wool German flbeep, his weight 100 Iba., 3.50 daily. 
Infaiitado Merino, do 88 " 2.20 " 

Grade Saxona, do 75 " 1.87 '* 

Electoral Sazooa, (pure,) do 03 " 1.5S " 

In connection with this table, Mr. Morrell quotes 
from Spooner's £ngltsh work on Sheep — ''An ox re- 
quires 2 per cent, of his live weight in hay per day; 
if he works, he requires 2i per cent. ; a milch cow 
3 per cent.; a fatting ox, 6 percent, at first, 4^ per 
oent. when half fat, and only 4 per cent, when fat. 
Grown sheep take up 3) per cent, of their weight 
in hay per day,- to keep in store condition." It 
must be understood by the reader that, in this esti- 
mate as well as all others, good hay is the standard 
of nutriment, and that if any grain or other food is 
used as an equivalent, allowance must be made for 
the quantity of hay accordingly.'' 

On page 243 are the following comments on the 
above: — "Now we will suppose, taking Yeit's state- 
ment as the standard, that the average weight of a 
flock of sheep is SOlbs. per head, and the fodder- 
ing, 150 days; this will give 2 lbs. daily to each, and 
for 150 days 300 lbs., and consequently for that pe- 
riod 100 will eat 30,000 lbs., or 15 tons. 

" This certainly seems a low estimate as to the 
quantity a sheep requires daily, it being 66-lOOths 
less than the English standard, as rendered by Mr. 
Spooner. But difierent breeds and their subdivisions 
vary so materially in weight, that to form a correct 
estimate, the sheep master should weigh some of 
each of difi*erent ages of his fiook, and by classify- 
ing them according to their relative size, he may 
feed with greater accuracy. He must remember, 
however, that sheep when growing, of any breed, 
require as mach food as when they have arrived at 
maturity; and growing sheep should never be stint- 
ed. 



"Another important consideration must not be lost 
sight of, namely, the quality of the hay. If it ie 
coarse, much of it the sheep will reject; and conse- 
quently an allowance of from 10 to 25 per oent. most 
be made accordingly. It is for this reason, old mea- 
dows produce a better quality of hAy than new ; that 
from the former being finer, and more misceUane- 
ous. Sheep are very fond of clover hay, and will 
inoreaae more rapidly in flesh if it is provided for 
them, than by any other deaoription ; but the quan- 
tity in bulk, comparatively, they require of it, is 
enormous. 

"From the above premises, we are enabled to de- 
dace an exceedingly important fact, which, if always 
duly considered, will be the means of avoiding the 
serious blunders hitherto so frequently committed by 
American breeders, namely, that it rtquirta an 
equal amount of food to produce a pound of JUeh, 
or a pound of loooi, without regard to the eize of- 
the eheepf or the breed. This ia indeed a truism, 
and therefore self evident. But by way of illustra- 
ting the point, let us select on^ of each of the rival 
breeds of Engiand — the South Down and Leicester ; 
we will suppose the live weight of the former, when 
in store oondition, to be 100 lbs., and that of the 
Leicester or Bake well, 150 lbs., which is probably, 
in' general, the relative disproportion. Now it is 
clear, taking the estimate of Mr. Spooner, the Down 
sheep will consume 3} lbs. of hay daily, while the 
Leicester will need about 5 lbs. Is the latter, how- 
ever, more or less profitable than the Down? Clear- 
ly there is no difiereuce, for the oflal is relatively 
the same, and so is the proportion of the valuable 
parts — the flesh and wool. The expenditure of 
food for the Leicester is greatly the largest, but on- 
ly in proportion to the difference of value derived 
from the additional size of the oaroass. Thus it is 
seen, the pound of everything costs alike, and all 
circumstances being equal, the profits are the 
same.* 

" But we will go farther, and instance the Merino 
and Saxon, alike distinguished for wool-growing 
purposes. The Saxon, it will be remembered, is of 
the same race, being only a sub-variety of the Me- 
rino. Let a selection be madd of one of each, 
which combines to the greatest extent, their perfec- 
tions respectively. By taking the standard of Veit, 
as shown in his table, of the live weight of a pure 
Merino, say 88 lbs., and that of a pure Saxon, saj 
62 lbs., (which is nearly the comparative weight 
when pure,) the Merino, if fed at the rate of 2{ lbs. 
of hay per 100 lbs. of live weight, consumes 2.20 
lbs. daily, and the Saxon 1.55 lbs., a difference, it 
will be noticed, of nearly 40 per oent. less than the 
Merino. Now, both being supplied with this pro 
rata of ration daily, the Merinos will produce 40 
per cent, more of wool and fiesh, at an expenditarCi 
however, of 40 per cent, more of food. Thus it is 
clear that the pound of wool and flesh, in both 
oases, costs precisely t^e same. Hence it may be 
laid down as a rule by which the unwary may learn, 
that, after knowing the usual average weight of 
carcass and fleece of a given breed, if he hears of 
any very extraordinary individual instances of either , 
it may be ascribed to extra feeding, and a cost ac- 
cordingly. 

''Let not the reader, however, misapprehend the 
point in question. The breeds of sheep vary much 
in the quantity of wool they respectively produce, 
and individuals of a given breed will often outstrip 

* Let it be understood by the reader that the point is toool and/esJL 
and not/at, which it will readily be conceded Uiat aaveral breeds or 
aninoals will gather roore rapidly thau others, ariaiuf either from im* 
prored couformation or more qaietneis of h^t. 
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their fellows, altfaoagb fed ia the same feM, In the 
amoant of wool they will yield. Bat if two are se- 
lected of the same breed and of eqval weight, and 
fed precisely alike, and all other etroiimstanoes 
equal, if one shears a hearier fleeee than the other, 
it will be foand, on weighing, to Imok an equal 
amount of flesh, whieh his oomrade has acquired at 
the expense of his coTering. This has arisen from 
the difference in the assimilation of food— in the one 
case, more for the- formation of wool than the 
other." 

If I understand, Messrs. Editors, anything of 
animal physiology, I think Mr. Morrell's ideas are 
about correct, and if you will have the goodness to 
publish them, it may at least serve to allay the jea- 
lousy and warfare between Saxon and Merino breed- 
ers. A Shbxp Maw. Venice , N. F. 

Folding Harrow* 

This form of harrow was 
introduced by Oxoxob Qkd- 
Dxs, Esq., of Onondaga 
county, in this state. The 
cut herewith given combines 
the general principles of 
Mr. O.'s harrow, but differs 
from his in the mode of fas- 
tening the teeth. He has 
the teeth driven through 
the timber from the upper 
side, and they hold by their 
wedge-like form. Those re- 
presented by the cut, are let 
through the timber from the under side, with a 
washer below, and a nut and screw on the top; by 
which the teeth are firmly secured in their places, 
and the liability of their being loosened or lost, is 
obviated. This harrow will work well on any kind 
of ground, but is greatly superior to the common kind 
on rough land, as its joints enable it to fit the ine-^ 
qualities of the surface. The following table shows' 
the number of teeth in the several sizes, and their 
prices. In answer to an inquiry, we state that they 

can be had of H. L. Emxxt, Albany. 

14 teeth, for OM hone, §8 00 

18 teeth, for one or two honee, 9 50 

SIfi teeth, for two light horses, 11 00 

W teeth, for two heavy hoTMt, 13 00 

30 leeth, for two or three hortes, 16 00 

The Taftle-Eand of Thibet. 




An English traveller, Dr. J. B. HooKSx, who 
has been for some time engaged in making various 
observations in Thibet, describes many interesting 
things in reference to the country and its inhabit- 
ants. The Thibetans are a pastoral people, roaming 
with their flocks and herds during the summer season, 
from place to place. The animal from which they de- 
rive their principal support is a peculiar species of 
the bovine tribe, called the Tak or Grunting ox. The 
milk of the females is used by the people for various 
purposes. It is made into curd, which is eaten 
with herbs and milk. Butter is also made from the 
cream; but the mode of churning is, perhaps, as 
novel as some of the modes for which patents have 
been granted. Dr. H. describes it as follows: — 
"They have two kinds of churn; one is a goat-skin 
in which the cream is encased and beaten, stamped 
upon, and rolled; the other is an oblong box, a yard 
in length, full of rhododendron twigs, frosted with 
butter and — maggots." 

The Thibetans have ponies, some of which Dr. 
H. and his party rode. He says they " never mis- 
sed a foot," in the worst places. "Sharp rocks. 



deep stony torrents, slippery paths, or pitch dark- 
ness, were all the same to them." They are des* 
cribed as "sorry looking beasts;" but it is stated 
that a Thibetan chief who weighed sixteen stone, 
(or 224 lbs.) rode one down a mountain slope of 
"thirty miles of rooks, stones and streams," and 
the animal showed no symptoms of fatigue. 

A Hediwsic's uovw* 

This is a plan of a house built last year for a me« 
ohanic in an adjoining town. It is one story high| 
24+28 feet, with an addition 14+16 feet, in which 
the chimney for the kitchen is built, containing an 




oven and arch kettle. There is no fire-place in the 
house, stoves being preferred. A. cellar stairs, B. 
chamber stairs, s. s. stoves. There is room in the 
chamber for 2 good sleeping apartments. The house 
is built with boardwalls clapboarded outside and plas- 
stered inside, making the walls solid, and of course 
there is no place for rats or mice. The windows 
are double, each sash containing four lights, each 
9 by 14 inches. The cellar is 14 feet square, and 7 
feet deep; the walls of split granite, pointed and 
plastered; the underpinning of split stone laid io 
the best manner. Whole cost about $500. 

It will be seen that, for a small family, this house 
is very convenient. There is room enough for all 
practical purposes, and what is equally important, 
no waste room. The old fashion of building a large 
two story house to look at, and putting up a one story 
addition to live tn, is becoming obsolete, and smaller, 
more tasteful and convenient dwellings are being 
built instead. If any one has a house built after a 

better plan than this, I am glad of it. W. L« 

Eatoh. Eaet Weare, N, H. 

Chiccorr or Socooiy* 

Coffee, as prepared for sale in the several coun 
tries of Europe, is said to be greatly adulterated by 
an admixture of the* ground root of a plant called 
chiocory. The variety used for this purpose is oall- 
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ed in Fraooe, ehieeorte de cafe. It is supposed to 
have been derived from Egypt, where, as well as in 
Arabia, it is much used as human food. The adul- 
teration of cofiee by this substance^ is thought by 
some to rather improve than injure the flavor of the 
•ofTee, and even to render it more wholesome. The 
demand for the roots for this purpose, has rendered 
its cultivation very profitable in certain districts. 

The plant is also cultivated for forage, the tender 
stems and leaves being much relished by cattle and 
sheep The plant is perennial, and will, it is said, 
yield good crops year after year, on the same 
ground. The North British jSgrieulturitt gives 
the following directions in regard to its cultivation: 

'' To do justice, it should be sown on clean land, 
in good condition, to insure a fair return. After 
the land has received a deep winter furrow, and been 
twice plowed in spring, and perfectly clear of root 
weeds, we would recommend it to be so^n in drills, 
at from 11 to 16 inches broad, according to the rich- 
ness of the soil. The drills may be formed by a neat 
slight paring plowj from 4 to 5 pounds may sow an 
acre, as the plants, when left for food, should stand 
from 4 to 8 inches apart in the row. Some advise 
not to sow till May, as some of the plants, if sown 
earlier, may be apt to run to seed the first year. 
Should the plants be intended to remain for years to 
yield forage, a few plants running to seed the first 
season can do little harm. If the stems be cut over 
before they are far advanced, the root will receive 
little damage. We have found it a safe practice to 
sow about the middle of April ; but where the root 
for grinding is the object, as they, in that case, are 
all to be taken up for use in the autumn, it may be 
as well to defer sowing till the end of April, after 
which period few will be found to run to seed the 
first s^^on.'' 

The best time Catting Timber. 



A pamphlet has been published under the supervi- 
sion of A. S. RoBXETs, Esq., Corr. Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, in 
reference to the best time for cutting timber for fen- 
cing and other agricultural purposes. It embra- 
ces the substance of letters received from various 
persons, who had been requested to communicate 
the results of their observation on thissnbjeot. The 
writers do not profess to found their opinions on ex- 
periments conducted in such a manner as to folly 
settle the question; on the contrary, so far as con- 
clusions are given, they are drawn from such facts 
as have fallen in the way of the respective individu- 
ab. For this reason, it is not, perhaps, strange 
that they should present great diversity — some being 
in favor of the winter as the best time, others the 
spring, others midsummer, and others autumn . Se- 
veral, perhaps a majority, of the writers are in fa- 
vor of June, or that part of the season when the 
bark will most easily peel off. Such has been the 
conclusion to which our own observation has tended. 
It may be here suggested as probable, that the ge- 
neral durability of timber cut at this season of the 
year, is attributable to its being divested of its 
bark as soon as cut, and exposed at once to the dry- 
ing influence of the atmosphere, which soon evapo- 
rates the moisture, causing so great a shrinkage as 
effectually to close the pores, rendering it there- 
after almost impervious to the agents of decomposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Roberts suggests the propriety of soaking 
fresh. cut timber in a 'solution of lime. He thinks 
the sap might in this way be displaced by a deposits 
of lime, or that the lime might combine with the 



acid of the sap, which would thus be neutralised and 
rendered inactive. The suggestion is reasonable, 
and is not unsupported by actual results. Mr. R. 
quotes from what he considers a ''well- written ar- 
tide by an anonymous correspondent '' of the Jimt^ 
rican jigrieulturist, vol. viii, p. 274, in reference 
to the causes of decay in timber. That article was 
certainly '*well written,'' and attracted our atten- 
tion when it appeared originally in the London 
Gardtnert* ChronicUy by whose editor, the celebra- 
ted botanist, Dr. Likdlet, it was probably writ- 
ten. It had the signature of ** B./' in the Jgri- 
eulturist, ____^ 

Strength of Wire. 

As the subject of wire fences is now receiving 
considerable attention, and as inquiry has been made 
in regard to the strength of different descriptions of 
wire, we give the following table firom an essay 
which lately received a prize from the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. It shows the num- 
ber of pounds each of the sizes of various kinds 
sustained before breaking. The lengths tested were 
ten feet. The wire called "common " was the or- 
dinary wire of commerce, and is said to be made 
mostly from the coarser sorts of iron. The "pre- 
pared '' wire is made from a finer description of iron, 
is more carefully manufactured, and is superior in 
quality to the former. "Charcoal" wire is consi- 
dered the best and strongest of any of the qualities 
made. It is drawn from iron which is forked chief- 
ly by wood charcoal. The "annealed" wire is 
considered " the very worst that can be put into a 
fence. From its being soft, it is readily stretched 
by any weight or pressure that may be brought to 
bear against it ; and as a consequence is thrown from 
one side to the other, as stock may happen to touch 
it." It is said also, to oxydise, or rust more easUy 
than any other kinds. 

Common Wire, 

No. 8 broke whh 500 lbs. ) 

No. • do. da 844 do. I Widioiit perecpcibly UnlchiBg. 

No. 4 do. do. 1960 do. ) 

jinneaUd Wire, 
Na 8 broke with 605 lbs.— euetched about 4^ inchet. 
No. 6 do. da 839 do.— do do 3 da 
Na 4 do. do. 1983 do.— do do 9 da 

Prepared Wire, 
NaP broke with 055 lbe.—«lretehed aboiu 1 inch. 
Na 6 do. do. 1380 do.— do do | da 
Na 4 do. do. 9163 do.— do do f do. 

Charcoal Wire. 
Na4 da da 9656do. } pwwlwtfe. 

Good nnd Bnd MnnnfemenC 

During a ride in our county not many weeks ago, 
I could but notice a noble looking orchard, of a hon- 
dred trees, planted more than twenty years ago, bj 
the man who now lives upon it. Yet that orchard 
hardly produces good fruit enough to supply the fa- 
mily of the owner, and the sour dwarfed fruit is of 
no particular value for swine or cider. His neigh- 
bor not far off has an orchard some fky^ years young- 
er, of about half the size, and in a more nnfavorn* 
ble location ; yet he supplies himself and many of 
his neighbors, and sells enough of his noble pippins 
and greenings to pay his hired men, and keep his 
bill for family groceries from accumulating. The se- 
cret of all the difference is, the latter man actually 
expended $3 in grafting that orchard, and has occa- 
sionally expended an hour's labor in pruning and cul- 
tivating those grateful trees. 

During that ride, I saw a man feeding ten long, 
lank, lean swine, which will hardly furnish his fami- 
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I7 vith pork I baoon and lard, for a twelve month. 
Before I had trayelled five miles farther, I saw an- 
other man with seven, about the same age, and he 
will probably have nearly a ton of pork to sell. 

Another man's fences, ontbaildings and garden, 
were a disgraoe to the man, a disgrace to the neigh- 
borhood, and to the county ; while another as great- 
ly honored himself in them all ; thus making it ap- 
parent to my mind that a man can as signally honor 
or dishonor himself on a piece of ground only large 
enough for a garden, as on a farm of 100 or 500 
aores. — R. G. Pardt^t JtddreMS. 



Dairying in Sl« Lawrenoe Co., If* T« 



Eds. Cttltivatoe — Perhaps it may not be unin- 
teresting to many of your readers to hear something 
from us, espeoially those at the west, who regard us 
as almost in the frozen region. I am inclined to 
think that many of the accounts of products from 
difierent parts of the country, that appear in your 
pages, are among that class of farmers who are both 
able and willing to expend more in their business 
than a great majority of farmers are able to do. 

I have had 100 acres of land previous to last year. 
I now have 130 acres; have frequently cut from 70 
to 80 or 90 tons of hay, and raised my own grain, 
and some to spare. My best crop of spring wheat 
(for I raise no other) 30 bushels per acre — China 
wheat. Last season was uncommonly dry with us, 
no rain at all. having fallen for many weeks. The 
btfycrop was light, and the pastures were dried up. 
Meadows after haying, dried and sunburnt — there 
being no after feed at all. Grain was light. Hay 
was sold this spring at $10 per ton, and then was 
drawn from 5 to 30 miles. 

Bear these things in mind, as you read the amount 
of butter and cheese from my dairy last season. The 
cheese weighed from the press 8,343 pounds- But- 
ter, twice thoroughly worked, 2,200 pounds. Num- 
ber of cows in May, 25; bought in Juno and July, 
and sold in October. Average number about ^. 
Averaged nearly 300 pounds of cheese and 80 pounds 
of butter per cow. I reckon 3 pounds of cheese for 
each pound of butter, according to the estimate of 
some Ohio dairymen, which would equal about 534 
pounds of cheese per eow. 

I should like to hear from other dairymen in our 
connty and in Vermont, through your columns. G. 
A. Hanchbt. Potsdam, May, 1850. 

On tke Height of Com. 



Sale of tke Bates Short-Horns. 



Ens. Cultivator — In the year 1842, I travelled 
through a portion of the state of Ohio. The season 
was a poor one for corn. I measured three differ- 
ent fields on the Raccoon creek, in Licking county, 
and found it thirteen feet high. I was told that on 
the same soil, it grew sixteen feet in good seasons. 
I saw a field of two hundred acres on the bank of 
the Muskingum, near Coshocton, where the height 
was said to be the same as above. 

The largest corn that I saw in my own state, that 
year, was between Syracuse and Fayetteville. It 
was eight feet high. This I have found to be the 
Qsual height of our best yellow corn in some of our 
most favorable seasons. There is one remarkable 
difference between the northern corn and the gourd 
seed varieties, which are cultivated in Ohio and far- 
ther sonth. The ear of the southern corn unites 
with the stalk above the centre of it, while our north- 
ern corn unites with it bilow the centre. C. £. G. 
Utica, 



The public sale of this noted herd of cattle took 
place on the 9th of May last, agreeably to previous 
notice. We have not received a detailed account of 
the sale, bnt the foUowihg extract from a letter 
received from L. G. Monnis, Esq., who attended 
as a purchaser, will show that several of the ani* 
mals are to come to this country. The letter is da- 
ted Kirkleavington, May 10. 

''The great Bates sale took place yesterday. The 
attendance was from three to five thousand, from al- 
most all parts of the world. The average price was 
about 63 gnincas, the highest price 205, and the 
lowest priced sound animal was 30 guineas. Mr. 
Ceiling's sale reached higher prices, bnt it was 
when England was in a more prosperous state than 
it now is ; and the terms of sale more liberal than 
these.* Mr.. Bates' heirs and executors are in 
chancery, and all business done through a receiver, 
who made the terms half cash down, and balance on 
delivery of the animals, which was to take place 
five or six days at farthest from the date of sale. 
The risk of the animals immediately on being struck 
down Vas to be borne by the purchaser. I purcha- 
sed three head, and Mr. Becar of Smithtown, Long 
Island, purchased four head. I did not make my 
purchases until I had examined all the herds of any 
note in the counties of Yorkshire and Durham, 
which are the finest Short-horned sections in the 
world ; and even then I did make my final selection 
until I had re-examined Mr. Bates' herd several 
times. The only animals I bid on, I purchased." 

Farming in Rkode Island. 

Mr. S. B. Hallidat, of Cranston, R. I., gives 
an account in the Providence Journal, of the pro- 
ducts of his farm for 1849, from which we take the 
following. The site of the farm is not stated, nor 
is the number of cows kept for the dairy, mentioned. 

** Of potatoes, I have dug about 1200 bushels,* 
tumeps, 1200 bushels; carrots, 600 bnsheb; pars- 
neps 200 bushels; table beet, 1000 bushels; mangel 
wurtxel, 500 bushels; spinnaoh, 300 bushels; toma- 
toes, 200 bushels; white cabbage, 20,000 heads; sa« 
voy cabbage, 25,000 heads; broccoli, 2000 heads; 
lettuce, 20,000 heads; egg plants, 400; salsify, 
(oyster plant,) 2000; rhubarb, (pie plant,) 3000 
lbs.; asparagus, 1000 lbs.; pickles, 20,000; corn, 
2000 bushels, ears; rye, 100 bushels; millet, 20 
tons; green rye and clover, 40 tons; English hay, 
10 tons ; buckwheat, 3 tons ; 250 lbs. spinnaoh seed ; 
200 lbs. beet seed ; 40 lbs. of turnep seed. In ad- 
dition to this, we raise nearly all our small seeds, 
such as celery, carrot, radish, &o. The dairy yields 
for the year, about 20,000 gallons milk." 

The ClMese Traile. 



HxHnT KnifP & Co., of New-Tork, have issued 
a circular in which it is stated that the supply of 
cheese brought to the tide- waters of the Hudson for 
the year 1849, was 42,097, 818 pounds, against 43,- 
278,526 pounds in 1848. The decrease the past 
year is artributod to the severe drouth of last summer 
in Western New- York and Ohio. The export of 
cheese to Great Britain from New-Tork, is said to 
have reached last year 12,000,000 pounds, against 
15,386,836 in 1848, being a decrease of one-fifth. 

• At the sale of Ifr. CbariM CkJling's herd, in 1810, 47 aninulf 
broaghi je7115.17s. Hie hifheat price for built wm 1000 ffoiaeas, 
IbrComel ; and the biclMa price for oowi wne ilOcnineM, for UI7. 
Another bull, Peirarw, broofbt 30S foinass; and ua cow CooniaaB 
lOOfoiataa. Ess. 
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This decrease is attributed to the inferior quality of 
Che cheese. Of good cheese probably doable the 
amoQot exported laet year would be taken by Great 
Britain. The receipts of cheese at New- York in 
1834 were only about six million pounds, from which 
they have gone on in a regular gradation of increase 
to 1848, when 43,278,626 pounds were received. 
The exports to Great Britain commenced in 1840 
with seven hundred thousand pounds, and have in- 
creased to fifteen million pounds in 1848. 

Water Liaie» Ac* 

Eds. Cttltitatok — I should like to be informed 
how water lime, or the common cement used in lay- 
ing stone to guard against water, will do on wood. 
Will it do to plaster a coat of it over the roofs of old 
buildingst If so, what is the mode of preparation? 
Do you prepare the mortar different from that used 
in laying stone t I should like advice also on the 
subject of laying water lime pipe, to conduct water 
for common watering purposes. What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this kind of pipe, as 
compared with lead pipe? And, lastly, what can I 
do to prevent plum and cherry trees from blistering, 
or raising black bunches, and what is the remedy 
to restore them to soundness? J. A. Chsnet. 
Cooperttowfij May 19, 1850. 

Rotation of Crops. 

Edmufd RvFrxN, Esq., of Marlbourne, Ya., a 
successful farmer and well-known writer on the 
subject of agriculture, gives the following as a ro- 
tation which he has practiced with advantage: 

Ist year — Corn, (on grass land, grazed the pre- 
ceding year until July or August^ only,) — and se- 
condary crop of peas, planted or sown among the 
growing corn. 

2d year — Peas, sown broad-cast, and plowed un- 
der in September, for 

3d year — Wheat on pea-fallow — clover sown. 

4th year — Clover — (which receives all the stable 
and barn -yard manure) — first growth mown, where 
fit, and second plowed under in August and Sep- 
tember, for 

5th year — Wheat on clover fallow. 

6th year — Pasture, from spring until the wheat 
fields are cleared to admit the grazing stock. 



To Plow in Clover, Weeds, dkc. 

Those who have undertaken to plow in green 
crops, know the difficulty frequently attending the 
operation, ort account of the liability of the plow to 
be clogged, and the vegetable matter being left 
uncovered. A correspondent of the Jimtriean 
Farmer gives the following description of a con- 
trivance he has adopted, which is stated to answer 
the purpose completely: Saw off* a block from some 
hard, durable, and heavy wood; say about ten 
inches long, and three and a half or four inches in 
diameter; then take a piece of trace chain, about 
three feet long, confine one end to the block, by 
driving a small staple in the end, having first 
passed the staple through an end link of the chain. 
Point the other end of the block, and attach a 
larger chain in the same manner to that. Tie the 
short chain (attached to the square end of the 
block,) to the rod which passes through the mould- 
board and beam of the plow, by wrapping it around 
the beam at that place; drop the block in the 
bottom of a furrow which has been already opened, 
(of.course on the mould-board side,) draw up the 
long chain, and attach that to the clevis pin or 



clevis; — be sure that you have both chains just tight 
enough to permit the block to lie in the furrow ; al- 
low no slack. The short chain gathers the ck>vor, 
weeds, 8tc., and bends them down; the weight of 
the block prevents the chain from rising, and the 
plow laps the dirt over the weeds, whilst they aro 
in a recumbent position. I am this day turning 
under weeds as high as the heads of the plowmen^ 
who are almost wholly concealed. 

Saving Clover Seed* 

Eps. CuLTivAToa — In the January number of 
the Cultivaior is an inquiry from C. W. Cathcart, 
respecting the saving of clover seed at the East. I 
will give you our mc^e in Litchfield county. Conn. 
At the proper time for securing the crop, we go 
with our scythes and mow when the dew is on, be- 
ing careful to stop as soon as the dew is off*. In 
cloudy or foggy weather we mow all day. We let 
it remain in the swath until it is cured, then rake it 
into winnows, and roll it into small heaps while it is 
damp with dew. In the after part of the day, 
thrash or tread it off" from the straw, either on the 
barn floor or on a bed made in the field for the pur- 
pose. If it is threshed in the field, it will 
be necessary to take up the chaff every night, 
as it gathers moisture from the ground, which 
greatly retards the cleaning. We consider it best^ 
when we can, to use the barn fioor, and let the seed 
remain nntil we finish the field. By keeping the 
ohaff level on the floor, we can work to advantage 
nntil the chaff accumulates to the depth of three 
feet or more. 

The greatest difficulty, in treading it from the 
straw with cattle or horses, is the time reqnired to 
shake the chaff from the straw, so that it will not 
be thrown out with the straw; but in my opinion it 
is decidedly best to use oxen in thrashing. In this 
way a load the size of a ton of hay can be thrashed 
at three or four floorings, and three turnings to 
each flooring will make it entirely clean. We then 
carry the chaff to the mill, where it is cleaned in 
good order for market, for one dollar per bushel. 
The machine is manufactured by Harmon Baldwin, 
Esq., of Washington, Litchfield county. Conn., and 
was put up and set running in this vicinity, for (I 
think) $120. The maohine requires but a small 
piiwer to carry it, probably not an eighth of that 
required for a run of provinder stores. A Son 
scaiBsa. 

Harvesting Grain* 

Edb. Cttltivator. — Grain Harvesting is an 
important business of the farmer, and when the sea- 
son for performing it arrives, every other businees 
should give place to it. From observation, I am 
satisfied that farmers generally let their grain stand 
too long before cutting. When left to get ripe, a 
great deal shells out and wastes in the harvesting; 
but if cut when the straw is green, this waste is 
saved, and the flour is of better quality, and tlie 
grain is heavier, as has been proved by experiment. 
In good weather, wheat and rye may be taken op 
in one day from the cradle or sickle, bound in con- 
venient bundles, and set up in shocks of four, tee, 
or twelve bundles each. With wheat or oats two 
bundles may be laid, crossing each other on the top 
of the shock, which will serve to shed off the rain. 
With rye, a shock of bundles set up with the bntts 
well braced, and no cap sheaf set on, is found to 
cure better, and in case of a long storm, is leas 
liable to sprout than when shocked in the old way 
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with a cftp-sheaf. Grain thooki will geoerally 
onre ia from eight to too days of ordinary haj 
weather; and as soon as oared, let them be seoared. 
I have known persons to let their grain stand from 
four to six weeks in the shook, and whenever I see 
snoh management, I am always inolined to think 
that snoh persons think or oare bat little for im- 
provedfarming. L. Dueand. Derby, Ct., June 4, 
^^.^^— ^^ III II -. 

Preaerres and Jellies* • 



GsNcmAL BiBXCTioNs. — Gather (Vait when it is 
diry. 

Long boiling hardens the frait. 

Poar boiling water over the sieves ased, and wring 
OQt jelly bags in hot water the moment yon are to 
use them. 

Do not sqaeeze while straining throngh jelly bags. 

Let the pots and jars containing sweetmeats jost 
made, remain ancovered three days. 

Lay brandy papers over the top, cover them tight 
and seal them, or, what is best of all, soak a split 
bladder and tie it tight over them. In drying, it will 
ahrink so as to be perfectly air-tight. 

Keep them in a dry, bnt not warm place. 

A thick leathery monld helps to preserve Aruit, bnt 
when mould appears in specks, the preserves mast 
be scalded in a warm oven, or be set into hot water, 
which then mnst boil till the preserves are scalded. 

Always keep watch of preserves which are not 
sealed, especially in warm and damp weather. The 
only sare way to keep them without risk or care, is 
to make them with enongh sugar and seal them, or 
tie bladder covers over. 

8TBAWBSBKIE9. — Look thcm over with care. 
Weigh a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. Put 
a layer of fruit on the bottom of the preserving ket- 
tle, then a layer of sugar, and so on till all is in the 
pan. Boil them about fifteen minutes. Put them 
in bottles, hot, and seal them. Then put them in a 
box, and fill it in with dry sand. The flavor of the 
fruit is preserved more perfectly, by simply packing 
the fruit and sugar in alternate layers, and sealing 
the jar, without cooking, but the preserves do not 
look so well. 

CvBBANTs.-T-Strip them from the stems. Allow 
a pound of sugar to a pound of currants. Boil 
them together ten minutes. Take them from the 
syrup, and let the syrup boil twenty minutes, and 
pour it on the fruit. Put them in small jars or tum- 
l^lers, and let them stand in the sun a few days. 

To Pbxsebve Cubbants to bat with Mxat. — 
Strip them from the stem. Boil them an hour, and 
then to a pound of the fruit, add a pound of brown 
sugar. Boil all together fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Cubbant Jsllt. — Pick over the currants with 
care. Put them in a stone jar, and set it into a ket- 
tle of boiling water. Let it boil till the fruit is vo- 
ir soft. Strain it through a sieve. Then run the 
juice through a jelly-bag. Put a pound of sugar 
to a pint of juice, and boil it together five minutes. 
Set it in the sun a few days. 

Chbbbixs. — Take out the stones. To a pound 
of fruit, allow a pound of sugar. Put a layer of 
fruit on the bottom of the preserving kettle, then a 
layer of sugar, and continue thus till all are put in. 
Boil till clear. Put them in bottles, hot, and seal 
them. Keep them in dry sand. 

Easpbxbbt Jam — No. 1. — Allow a pound of su- 

• From Mi« Betcbsr'S DosMstic Recsipl Book. 



gar to a pound of fruit. Press them with a spoon, 
in an earthen dish. Add the sugar, and boil all to-, 
gether fifteen minutes. 

Raspbebbt Jam — No. 2. — Allow a pound of su- 
gar to a pound of fruit. Boil the fruit half an hour, 
or till the seeds are soft. Strain one quarter of the 
fruit, and throw away the seeds. Add the sugar, 
and boil the whole ten minutes. A little currant 
juice gives it a pleasant fiavor, and when that ia 
used, an equal quantity of sugar must be added. 

^n0mtr0 to (SorrtBponlrtntB. 

Babk Lice. — A. B. P., Boone Grove, Ind. The 
insects you send are a species of bark louse — Coc* 
cidm. They are very common on apple trees in 
most parts of the country, and are supposed to have 
been introduced here from Europe. The best de- 
scription we have seen of the insect, is given by 
Dr. Habbis, in his ** Insects Injurious to Vegeta- 
tioa." He says-—'' The limbs and smooth parts of 
the trunks of apple trees are sometimes completely 
covered with these insects, and present a very sin- 
gularly wrinkled and rough appearance from the 
bodies which are crowded closely together. In 
winter these insects are torpid, and' apparently 
dead. They measure about one-tenth of an inch in 
length, and are of an oblong, oval shape, gradually 
decreasing to a point at one end, and are of a 
brownish color, very near to that of the bark of the 

tree In spring, the eggs are readily to bo 

seen on raising the little musde*8haped scales, be- 
neath which they are concealed. These eggs are 
of a white color, and in shape very nearly like those 
of snakes. Every shell contains from thirty to forty 
of them, embedded in a small quantity of whitish 
friable down. The young on their first appearance 
are nearly white, very minute, and nearly oval in 
form. In about ten days they become stationary, 
and early in June throw out a quantity of bluish- 
white down, soon after which their transformations 
are completed, and the females become fertile and 
deposit their eggs. These, it seems, are hatched 
in the course of the summer, and the young come to 
their growth and provide for a new brood before tha 
ensuing winter." 

The time when these insects hatch depends, of 
course, on the climate or location. Some of the 
insects seat us from Indiana, were hatched when 
they arrived here, 20th of April. 

As to remedies. Dr. 'Habbis observes: " The 
best appHeation foi the destruction of the lice, is a 
wash made of two parts of soft soap and eight of 
water, with which is to be mixed lime enough to 
bring it to the consistence of thick white-wash. 
This is to be put on the trunks and limbs of the 
trees with a brush, and so high as practicable, so as 
to cover the whole surfhoe, and fill all the cracks ia 
the bark. The proper time for washing over the 
trees is early in June, when the inseets are young 
and tender. The inseets may also be killed by 
using in the same way a solntion of two pounds of 
potash in seven quarts of water, or a pickle con- 
sisting of a quart of oommon salt in two gallons of 
water." 

CULTIVATIOIf OF ToBACCO. — " A SVBSCBIBEB,'' 

Great Barrington, Mass. You will find much in- 
formation in regard to the culture of tobacco in the 
valley of Connecticut rivor, in our volume, for 1844, 
p. 89; and in that for 1847, pp. 361, 362. 

Kinds or obass fob Michioajt. — *^ Ezpebi- 
SNCBD Fabmbb." If the soil of the *' oak open- 
ings" is pretty rich, the Kentucky blue-grass ^Po^ 
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frmten9€) will probably grow well. If sown by it- 
Mir, one bosbel o( Beed will be required. Try red- 
top (jigroMtU) with white clover (TrifoHum re- 
fBns) a bushel of the former with three quarts of 
the latter. Red-top will also do well to mix with 
•lover for hay. Sow the mediom or soathero clover, 
tea pounds to the acre, with half a bushel of red- 
top seed. Timothy, as you say, is iuolined to die 
oat OB very dry land, and none of the grasses will 
last as long here as in soil that is more moist. For 
shady or wood-land pastures, sow Kentucky blue- 
grass, and orchard-grass {DactylU glomerata,) If 
mixed together, use half a bushel of the former with 
a bushel of the latter. 

SaclB anb (SDpinions. 

{Comdmaed from Boekt amd Foptn.) 

Subsoil Plowing. — A correspondent of the 
Agricultural Gazette says he formerly made a 
point of plowing at least ten inches deep when 
preparing for tarneps; bat be is more suooessfnl in 
growing them by keeping the manured soil near 
the surface, and loosening the substratum with the 
subsoil plow, going about seven inches deep with 
the first plow. 

Foua Calvxs at ▲ Birth. — B. Gatxs, of Mere- 
wether county, Georgia, writes to the Columbut In- 
quirer, that on the 9th of February a cow of his 
brought forth four female calves, all alive and well. 
Two calves at a birth are not uncommon, three are 
very rare, but four are so far out of the usual 
course, that the occurrence debcrves to be recorded. 

A Valuable Cow. — Hxnrt Jennison, of West 
Newton, Mass., gives the Plowman an account of 
the product of his cow for one year, or from April 
3d, 1848, to the same period in 1849. First, he 
sold her calf at four weeks old for six dollars, then 
thirty gallons of milk at ten cents per gallon ; made 
three hundred and sixty-eight pounds of butter, 
which sold on an average at twenty-four and a-half 
eents per pound; during winter sold twenty-four 
gallons of milk at fourteen cents per gallon. No es- 
timate was made of milk used in a family of three 
persons. The cow had one acre of pasturage, and 
was fed with one quart of meal per day for two 
months, with green corn in the driest of the season; 
and after haying, was turned into ''full feed." 
The income may be stated thus: 

Calf, $6 00 

30 gallons milk, 3 00 

368 lbs. butter, 90 06 

24 gallons milk, 3 36 

$102 42 
Nbw Jebsbt Mabls. — It is well known that cer- 
tain sections of New Jersey have been greatly im- 
proved in regard to the productiveness of the soil, 
by the application of marl. In Monmouth county, 
Recording to Professor Mapes, in the Working 
Farmer, "lands which ten years ago were worth 
but ten dollars per aore, are now producing large 
crops, simply by coating them with a few bushels of 
marl, taken from within a few feet of the surface." 
This marl we understand to be what is called green 
eand. Professor M. states that some of it contains 
13 per cent of potash, and that the quantity requir- 
ed to fertilize an acre, does not exceed one hundred 
bushels. Some of the marls, however, are said to 
contain an excess of sulphate of iron, and when 
they are applied in largo quantities, injure vegeta- 
tion. Professor M. observes '* that the continued 



use of marl, while it supplie»many of the inorganio 
constituents of plants, must eventually cause the 
disappearance from the soil of all its inorgaaie 
matter, and hence the necessity of its renewal from 
time to time by the additions of decomposed peat, 
turf, river mud, and other organic matters." 

Sound Advice. — Rev. Morrill ALLEN,^in re- 
signing his post as president of the Plymouth , Mass. , 
Agricultural Society, says — "My strong desire that 
your future labors may be attended with distinguish- 
ed success, prompts a caution against concentrating 
effbrts in a few specific and favorite objects; let 
every branch of the farmer's interest attract atten- 
tion, and in the just measure be taken under your 
patronage. Endeavor to walk in the light of sci- 
ence, but prize cheaply theories not r^ucible to 
practice. In the numerous speculations on various 
agricultural topics, which abound at the preaenC 
time, we are in danger, without great caution, of 
being led into errors. Speculative minds in the ar- 
dor of inquiry, often forget that in practical lifo 
facts should always take precedence of theories. 
Use with vigilant care the varied means of scienti- 
fic improvement now enjoyed, and practical im- 
provement will be proportionably accelerated." 

First Countt Agricultural Society in thb 
State or New York. — By the following paragrapb 
from a "Historical sketch of the Village of Water- 
town," given in the BueineMt Directory for that 
place, published by N. L. BuRDicK,it appears that 
Jefferson county was the first in the State to estab- 
lish an Agricultural Society. It has been kept up 
with great spirit, and has been an important instru- 
ment in advancing the prosperity of that enterpri- 
sing county:' — " The agricultural interest of Jeffer- 
son embarked early in measures to elovate the im- 
portant labor) of that branch of industry to a high- 
er scale of efficiency and usefulness. In 1818, in 
Watertown, in a building on the site of the Ameri- 
can, was organised the first County Agricultural 
Society ever established in this State. James Db 
Le Rat Chaumont delivered the address. That 
distinguished stastesman and patron of learning, 
public improvement, and agriculture, De Witt 
Clinton, was also present, and spoke in support of 
the views and objects of the Society. Guided and 
sustained by the sagacity and public spirit of the 
farmers of this county, the society has continued to 
flourish, and its annual fairs will not suffer by com- 
parison with similar exhibitions throughout the 
State." 

Explosion or Air-tioht Stoves. — Prof. Homs- 
FORD, in a paper lately read before the "Americas 
Academy of Arts and Sciences," thus explained 
the phenomenon of the explosion of tbe so-ealled 
air-tight stoves. It is proper to remark that these 
accidents are latterly of rare <fcourrenoe, and with 
the self- regulating valve, which is now attached to 
the best of these stoves, it is believed such accidents 
would never happen. "After the wood has been 
fired, and the supply of air for some time shut off, 
on re-opening the draft, and sometimes without, oe- 
casional explosions of great violence have occurred, 
attended with the blowing out of the stove door, 
and in some instances producing still greater injury 
to the stove. The probable explanation is this. At- 
tor firing the wood and shutting off the draft, de- 
structive distillatioa commences. Inflammable 
gases issue from the wood, which, mingling with 
air derived from the pipe or remaining still no- 
consumed, furnish an explosive mixture, which tho 
first jet of flame-, or perhaps the incandescent ooal; 
causes to explode." 
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^tAts for \^t Jfiontj;. 



CouuvvicATiovB have come to hand, during the 
past month as follows: J. A. Cheney, A Sab- 
scriber, J. W. O., An Experienced Farmer, D. 
T., James Tarts, W. L. Chambers, H. Wether- 
wax^ Q. A. Hanohett, An Old Farmer, A Sub- 
scriber, L. Durand. 

Books, Pamphlets, Scc^have been received as 
follows: 

•ftOOk 



The Philosophy of Electrical PsYcholqgy, by John B. Do] 

the pablishen, Fowlsbs k. Wnxs, New- York. 
AnalytU of the Apfrie, by J.H. SAjusftUBT, M. D.— end Aaalysii of 

the Rhubarb, by the aame^lS page* 8vo.— rrom the Author. 
Pint Report or the Geology of AJabama, by Prof. M. M. Ttroinr, 

Oeotofial to the Slate. &c., from Got. Coubism. 
Report of the Marylaid State Agricultoral Chemiit, Jamxs Hig- 

6IVS, M. D., for the past year. 
Fourth Report of the Board of Africaltnre of Ohio, from J. L. Cox, 

Esq., Zanaiville. 

A. B. — We shall be glad to have you continue 
the subject, as yoa propose. • 

The Amsbican Frvit Cultueist. — This work 
has been mailed to every agent entitled to it by our 
terms. The postmaster at Philadelphia stopped 
those which should have passed through his office, 
on the ground that books had no right to go by mail. 
He, however, informs us that he has, at our request, 
forwarded the copies which were detained at his 
office. But if any person entitled to the work, has 
failed to receive it, we will forward a second copy 
on being apprised of the failure. 

Correction. — In our las(, the price of Professor 
Norton's " Elements of Scientific Agriculture," 
was stated at 75 cents. It should have been 60 
cents. 

The Plow^ Loom, and Anvil. — The third vo- 
lume of this periodical commences with August. 
The well-known industry and energy of its editor, 
J. S. Skinner, £sq., continue unrelaxed, and its 
pages are well filled with useful matter. It is pub- 
lished monthly, at $2 a year, in advance. J. S. 
Skinner, Philadelphia, Editor and Publisher. See 
advertisement. 

The DirrsRSNCs. — Mr. J. 8. Craig, of Madison, 
Ind., speaking of the failure of the wheat crop in 
his neighborhood, last year, says — ''One man told 
me he had sown six bushels, and did not gather the 
amount of the seed. I replied, 'I have done better 
than that, my crop having averaged 15 bushels per 
acre; to which he said — 'O, a poor man, with a 
large family, can't afford to put bis land in such nice 
order as you had yours;' ' but,' said I, * the chief 
difference between us is, I feed my corn fodder in 
the stables and yards, you feed your's in the roads 
and lanes.' Would you believe it! I have three 
adjoining neighbors, who feed their cattle in the 
road and lanes, if it happens to be in the most con- 
venient place, and don't seem to care about the loss 
of manure. Yet their rotation is corn, oats, wheat, 
^ without allowing the land any rest in clover or 
grass, and giving it but very little manure, till it 
has almost refused to produce wheat. I find, now, 
the opinion is almost universal, that it is useless to 
sow wheat, without manuring the land in some 
way." 

Breed or Swine. — Mr. O. F. Marshall, of 
Wheeler, Steuben co., N. Y., writes: ** We have a 
peculiar kind of hogs in this section, which have been 
bred here over 50 years. They became nearly ex- 
tinct'about the time the Berkshires were so popular; 
but wo have, with a good deal of exertion, restored 
them about as pure as formerly. Th^y are fiimilnr 



in shape to the Berkshires, but their color is red or 
sandy, and they have very fine hair. When pure- 
blooded, the tails of the pigs come ofl*, when about 
three or four weeks old. They were introduced 
here by the late judge Hammond, father of S. H. 
Hammond, Esq., district attorney for Albany 
county." 

AORICULTTTRAL SCHOOL IN MasSACRVSSTTS. — 

The following gentlemen have been appointed by 
the Governor of Massachusetts commissioners on 
the subject of an agricultural school, viz: Hon. 
M. P. Wilder, Dorchester; Rev. Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, President of Amherst College; Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, of Boston ; Eli Warren, of Up- 
ton; and Thomas E. Patson, of Rowley. 

Transplanting Locust Trees. — A corres- 
pondent informs us that the sprouts of locust trees, 
if taken up in the spring, and set in open places in 
the woods, will grow well, and become valuable for 
timber. We have heard it said that locust trees 
planted in this way are not likely to be attacked by 
the borer. 

IC7* The flgare of '* Third Duke of Cambridge,'^ 
given in our present number, was engraved for the 
forthcoming volume of the Transactions of the 
New York Agricultural Society. We are authorized 
to say that this volume, the publication of which 
has been unavoidably delayed, will shortly make its 
appearance. 

RoTAL Agricultural Socibtt. — ^The Council 
of this Society have made arrangements to hold 
their annual show of cattle for 1851, in Hyde Park, 
in connection with the Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry of all Nations. The usual show of imple- 
ments by the Society will be omitted on that occa- 
sion, as the Exhibition will comprise a similar de- 
partment. The show of the Royal Society for the 
present year will be held at Exeter in July, com- 
mencing on the 15th. This Society at the present 
time comprises 5,261 members: namely, 90 life 
governors, 169 an nnal governors, 267 life members, 
4,356 annual members, and 19 honorary members. 

Correction. — In the oommanication of "A. S. 
F." incur May number (pp. 181, 182,) it was stated 
that chloride of lime was uM)d for seed corn, in the 
proportion of half of the former to a bushel of the 
latter. It should have been half a pound to a 
bushel of seed; and the distance between the corn- 
rows should have been three instead of three and a 
hair feet. 

Tax on Dogs. — It is well known that the keep- 
ing of sheep in Ohio has been attended with heavy 
losses in many instances, on account of their des- 
truction by dogs. After several ineffectual at- 
tempts to procure the passage of a law by the. 
legislature, authorizing a tax on dogs, an act was 
passed at the last session, authorizing aeventeen 
counties to collect the sum of fifty cents a year 
from every person who owns or keeps one dog, and 
one dollar for each additional dog kept by the same 
person. One-half of the money raised by this tax 
is to go to the common school fund, and the re- 
mainder is to be set apart to compensate persons 
sustaining losses by having sheep killed by dogs. 

Thiret Sheep. ^ Prince Albert has sent a 
communication to the Council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, giving the results of an attempt 
to naturalize a hardy and prolific race of sheep from 
Thibet, at her Majesty's farm at Osborne. 

" Lionizing." — Thos. D. Burrall, Esq., in his 
address before the Ontario county Agricultural So- 
ciety, observes—" The whole system of lionizing, 
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ftnd running after tighU is a national vice which 
lias too often made ni ridicnloua, and which should 
especially be avoided at onr Fairtj lest they even- 
taally become so mixed op with new additions as to 
have nothing left to the farmer bnt the name. They 
should look to this in timci and never forget to res- 
pect tliemselves and protect their interests. Ever 
bearing in mind that as a class they form an import- 
ant part of the great conservative power of the 
State, and that they are bonnd to make that power 
felt and respected." 

Nbw Wobk. — Messrs. Dbbbt & Millxb, book- 
sellers, Auburn, will issue soon a new work on rural 
aflairs, entitled '* The Farmer's Every Day Book; 
or, Sketches of Social Life in the Country, with 
the Popular Elements of Practical and Theoretic 
Agriculture, and 1,200 Laconics and Apothegms 
relating to Ethics, Religion, and General Lite- 
rature ; also 500 receiuts on Hygeian, Domestic 
and Rural Economy. 

" WooM yon b« wirong ? Go follow op lh« ploai^ ; 
Would you be thoaghtful ? Study fieku ana flowen ; 
Would you be wise ? Take on yourself a vow, 
To go to Kbod in Nature's sunny bowen. 
Fly fiwm tbe city, nothing there can charm- 
Seek wisdom, strength and virtue on a farm." 

We intended to have given a chapter from it this 
month, on " The Commercial Importance of Agri- 
culture," but are under the necessity of deferring 
it. From the high character of the author, as well 
as from the few pages we have seen of the work, 
we have no doubt it will have an extensive sale. 

The Onxxda County Aobicultttbal Societt 
will hold its next fair at Rome, on the 17th, 18th. 
and 19lh days of September. This, we believe, is 
the first instance of one of our county fairs con- 
tinuing three days, and we are glad to see thst the 
farmers of this rich and fertile county take suffici- 
ent interest in the subject to warrant a three-^ay 
fair. Benj. N. Huntxnoton, Rome, President. 
L. T. Mabshall, Vernon Center, Secretary. 

Long Island Lands. — The attention of farmers 
intending to change their location, is particularly 
invited to the advertisement of Dr. Peck, setting 
forth the inducements offered by tbe lands on Long 
Island. 

Pbice or MusTABD Seed. — The editor of the 
Ohio Cultivator states that 6| cents per pound is 
the price at which manufacturers in Ohio are willing 
to contract for good seed, next fall. A leiter is 
published from Messrs. Fell, of Philadelphia, sta- 
ting that owing to the fluctuations in the market, 
and generally low prices, they do not recommend 
the cultivation of mustard on a large scale, to the 
western farmers, especially, "as long as the foreign 
seed is admitted at the present rate of duty.'' 

Hbavt Pios. — Benj. Ltman, of Columbia, Ct., 
gives th» Ifais. Plowman an account of the weight 
of several pigs killed in that town since the first of 
December last, as follows: 

Hubbord Borstow killed a pig 8 months old, weight 360 lbs. 
Jonathan Clark " " " ''^ 387 " 

^ohn Davenport '< " 8^ ** <* 390 *' 

John Tickjior killed an old hog, ** eio ** 

Akimalcttles on Human Teeth. — Dr. H. J. 
BowDiTCH, of Cambridge, Mass., states as the re- 
sult of many mierosoopio examinations of the accu- 
mulations on the teethr of healthy persons, that of < 
forty-nine individnals, most of whom were very par- 
tionlar in the care of their teeth, animal and vege- 
table products were found in every instance except 
two. In those cases the brush was used three times 
a day, and a thread was passed between the teeth 
daily. Winilpor soap was also used by one of tl<^se 



two persons, with the brush. Dr. Bowditch tried 
the effect of various substances. In destroying the 
animalctdes, and especially tobacco, by which they 
seemed to be in no way incommoded. Soapsuds and 
chlorine toothwash invariably destroyed them. 

Industbial Exhibition of 1851. — Preparations 
are already in progress for the transmission of the 
productions of American genius and ingenuity 
to the approaching great Industrial Exhibition 
which takes place in 1851 in London. A meeting^ 
of the Central Committee for the United States 
convened at the National Institute, in tbe Patent 
Office, Washington, on Thurbday, the 13th ult., 
Hon. Millard Fillmore presiding, and Prof. W. R. 
Johnson acting. as secretary. Among the various 
commanications read at the meeting, was one frons 
the secretary of a former meeting, held on the 27tb 
of last month, containing the names of those ap- 
pointed on the Central Committee, among whiek 
are the following: Hon. Millard Fillmore, Hod. 
Levi Woodbury, Professors Joseph Henry and Alex. 
D. Backe, Com. C. Wilkes, Lieut. M. F. Maury, 
Col. J. J. Abort, and Tbos. Ewbank, and others. 
21 in number. — N, F. Evening Pott. 

Red Cedab Posts. — All kinds of Cedar are 
known to be very durable, bnt the heart of red ce- 
dar is perhaps, preferable on this aceonnt, to aliy 
other kind, and those parts of the tree which are 
most knotty, will probably last longest. £. Boubnk, 
in the Mass. Plovmanj states that on examining 
some red cedar posts set by bis father 48 years since, 
he found those which were taken from the butt-end 
of the tree, a little decayed on the outside ; but 
those from the secondhand third cuts of the tree, 
were perfectly sound. 

Pbofits op Fowls. — Bbadfobd Packabd, of 
West Bridgewater, Mass., states in the Plotoman 
that he kept an accurate account with twenty fowls, 
(eighteen hens and twa cocks,) for one year, from 
January 1st, 1849. He obtained 2434 eggs, tbe 
average price of which was foarteen cents per doz- 
en, making $28.90; he raised twelve chickens, va- 
lued at 25 cents each, giving an aggregate of $31. 
89. Tbe food the fowls ate during this time was 
15 bushels of corn, which cost $10.89, leaving a net 
profit of $21.01. 

To decot Rats. — Mix a shilling's worth of 
Spanish flies in a pint of the best French brandy, 
cork it well, and after shaking, let it stand six 
weeks, and it will be fit for use. A few drops of 
this liquid is said to entice the rats from their holes 
into any kind of trap. 

Wool Market— Jnne 19, 1850. 

Hie shearing has setively progressed for the two pest weeks, aid 
is now nearly completed, exceptiiwin the uortbem porti<m of tUi 
and some of the Eastern Btatee. The appearance of a much dread- 
ed epidemic in the spring of 1849, cavaea a general jpoFalyais in *• 
bnaineai of the country, and greatly aided in depressing ibe prices «f 
wool, more particularly in the western States. Tne absence of 
cholera, general prosperity of moat bnsineai porsoiti, and alaiw 
dance of money ncilities m the large nordiem and aaawtm citiea, 
have prodnced a very differenl feeling in regard to the d^ of 1890, 
and ecpecially in the Western States, as contrasted with 1849, at 
though the prices of cloths are about the same now aa one year affa. 
The advance of wools in the Northern and Enslera Staiea. coas> 
pared with 1849, is from 2 to 3c. ; while in Ohio, Michigau, and ocKcr 
Western States, it is from 4 to 6c. per lb. The ezeiteroent in the 
Western market has been and still is very great, growing em of An 
competition amongst buyers, in combination wim the causea aberve. 
mentioned ; and purchases nave been made on speculation at ae 
high rates, as to leave no margin fbrprollis; and it will be foraiMiie 
if, in many iiisuineesi actnal losses are not sustained. No reUaUa 
rttimate can be made of the guRntiiy of wool aboru, until near tha 
close of the year. The opemng pnces, so to as ihey can no^r ba 

ainod, are aa Mlovn : 

Common tol blood MerinO| «. SSaS7e. 

i to I do. 9&i30c. 

J tofnll do. 9la.Vr. 

FuU btood •'axon 3Ga«Cc 
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tXirimi ^ Dm »rtt/w Oh Ian mamAj 

Auuri, jbhi «i, tern. 

PLOOR.— Sineg oar but raBcn iban kH bHB ■ |Ood a— a 
Omi^ and BaHttn ilanud for kur, but wUh liiUi or uonKllli 

Mi^ Itpon.cnotiniMd tidliH mlj |iwl sT Ika preienl outilh, whe 



Ikdnniu. ThliBnelDUioiiiiluebbHlMBinifiilitidioMTbrlbs 
lo« of Ibo N. Y. MulKl, iiue[ilMilcidllw«uiliudPMiulr >al)» 
■ioaruin obanclgi of lb* r«pani of pnbabla isceipu ria~ *''* 
WwLwUefa bHbuwhaT*pnncitlwf«rlkaniiruanlicipaud,i 

ftr Na w Orlaana, aud for Caa*3iaD, Hid low mda 8lau Soar I 

UlUIteniMM Tbaiiurk<lliaraBiBrbaqiHWdMM.MaL-- . 

fiw (Miaarr u end Mala. K^ far ni»d waMan, HMa».7S Jte 

vwfeil do.^ S6>n|B^M for fojioT do- and Mala fioiD nod Wailem 

'haal, WatO. Ilffor GeocMH, W.ISt>W^ for &i>e|r Ouaaaa and 

kio, M^loW.n for ailn Canaaaa. Thaa qaMalmia Aaw a 



C*^j»a.37taW. 

af floar hera it food, canMia^ *— ' 



wheudoTin 



QRAIN.— TiM tupplJM of prime OnugaiiB wheu dnrinr Ibn naolh, 
ahboajFli lai«T Uuiittuae oribe prerioo* iDonlhT hare bean •maJ{: 
Iba mmihf demaifl ti>t Lki«K deacHlMiani haa bc«a food, lakinf bII' 

Hbt rapon; tha valor aro 13.000 borbala priiiciMLT Oeueaeai 
lUa. for Wwomin u anive, ISanaSo. for Madilarraraan, aiid 
awiint anma HMiao butaeli Oauaaea al UTaUOle., iha markol 
daf brmicTarTUnimiUOc.lilriirinwaanaaaa, and 118c. forapri 

ka et Lmettm Co., Pmul, ball la anira wiitain a day or «>, i 

■ fnei damaiid, bafcn oderiiw 14Te. (or Ocihh*. In rom Ikng 
hm bean a (oud demand wliicE bai baan oheekad br >be ligbl ra- 
«*1|IH. Tbt innUBa whieh haie been kept back aanni daj-a bf 
Iba break ol BoHnall^i Baain. ara nov coounc jn, and a more ac- 
lira nurkel ia anticipaled. Hie improTJiif temeDey jHHIeed ni Ihii 
witcle in vor Ma* leinn, ceniimad H ibe In ioa., when Nordieni 
mud Yelkiw aoU al Mo. and Wanam miiad al a IriSe ol* Ibal Oc- 

.1. 1... _.^^ He Smmeia for aoiqa daye, ■— ' -' 

moj andaflarlba reeeiMari 



aappliee noihiiir «aa diniej andaflarlba reeeiM of Iba nnlk 

adnoia flofB Bnro^, bj the Allanlie on ike hh, and Ibo 

an the I3lh iim., oricee nadBaUr fell oC lb* mirkal cbxiDC vaaler- 
dar al OOatOl for WeMorn bnr and bigh niied, and dot for An yel. 
leap. Nonhem Yellow ronnd nnleia in prima ooDdiiloD 1A no4 Eaken, 
■nd mar be quolod at SMnUc. miinerallT. Tbe ralea rin« our Ian 
an 100,000 Imih. iitcliidiiit; ^,000 bndi. Weaiem Biited, repnned 
•old ToMoidar (bi delirory in alt Ad^bh ai SOe., and SO,ODi) do. iu 
two )oM on Ihe Mib alt » ani*a, el Mle. Tha landancy nf ihe 
Barkal al Iba cluac, wai lo a FimlMr dBclina. R^a baa been a»re 
•Clira, and prieaa have nriid wilb Ihe oDolaliona of otbar jraina. 
nie onrket haa ranfed fVom m afl fl e. which laiter poinl it reached 
OB Iba 3la nit., and ■sbaniBiiiilTdeclinalloSOlD., al which (iwsii 
•eM nil the IBih inK. The aalaa of canal are &,000 biah. H, har- 

and to arrire. ainca oar lut, han reached 110,000 boah., inclndiur 
40,000 boah. In arnra an pnTBte lorma. Tbe balance taken in lou 
•a Ihar arrived, ciciainf ai 47c, with a ileadjr denusd. Hio hijrhHi 
■jRm obuinod liucg oBt laal tapen, wxa go Iha 111 and Id niat., 

FKBD.— The bi(h priea oTiha coana anuia baa prndaced a da- 
■land for hsd ; the inqoirr it good, hut tna hish finureii aakcd ra- 
Mnet ealea. Ilia tranaaDikiiia are about 30,000 baah. ; laaUe. for 
bran, lie. for •hotia. ITlc. for Pari Dyron ahoiu, IHoSSc. lor lacoad 
VMlilT lite feed, and lEOc. for niiddliii(a. 

SALT,— Tlieeatuorbiif (alt embrace n,000ba(aal lie; bai- 
Mlaaralairer, andietl laaomeuieiu at lOOalOSe ; we alaa notice 
Bak>of3agto40aaack(, livrrpool at 130c, pet eieb 

WHISKEY.— The Unitod iiiiaaiitT cOeriiicTaairirUiaUa. The 
ITBBiacIiana irfpKcd are aboBt MO brb. Tha marhci ia nowdnU 
■1 Kc.j u wbioli kfort Ike laal aalea were made. Burera oder onlv 
Ma. for 8. P. Thaiigheat qnolaiioa raacbed thii month wai Kc. 
~ ■--' — our laH report ban been rery limiied; 
31c. for No. 1 



WOOL— Tba ... 

Mna 10,000 tla. wan nkan al 34e. for an 

Bailed. TIte lota of ibe new clip oilkrior i. 
bnMc, accMdlof to (fade, 
PROVISIONS.— The aalea oTMea Pork 

baauabout . - . -- . - 



3Sa\iM for e^laie hlaaa. aiid ill for WolanL Betf 



nuBa*lS.i(l, wiUiuleelOabrli. Tlia aalea i 

to a fair eiieni; tbe Iraiitactiout add up eiin» tfMO IhiL al Be, 
•mohad bana: and 4)iiSjc. for do. ■taanldiia. Than ' 
fonhei ealea of lira hi«a al 3)a3|e. 






MoriBB Hone Genentl Glflbrd. 

rpHIHJnadrBelaiaiadbonewniauiid tha ooniuiaaaoB at Lodi 
^ ^ ""■ '^™"^' "■ ^ HewygolSbldCiBinlMor. 

Tarna of inanrBncc. IIL 
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The Pl«w, Ike LoMi tad ths Anvil 
fS a Montblr Joonial ofBam tei Ihui 04 pane, beaoiirulT 
-\ ed, «• the bM paper, and ewlneud bj / 6. Stirmat, h 



profa to ihem. b) BrfvnieDi and lilwiniiDB, i 
nIV of all utir iKduMTtMl ptrtuia in'ew swa 

bearin* and metila of tbe work. 

Tho7Bl)rll85u)UBinliaiwill be Ihe ^1 o 
volonieatobo biiL • "r " 

P. 8.— PanicDlar alMBIi 



• • I wit obIt bAI U 

b, the Loom, and die Al...., „— w*u ».,»«■»«, uiwjar, ajHi 
Hoix ii aObrda for Iha IriomiA of the iniiKiptea il Mrocatra, 
idof iu fwnau. and Ibe/rifliA of mgueMn and BBtHMlrne. 



rek dearhail woBldnMde nijiaeir, 1 

The PluB(ta, Iha Ixhiri| and ll 
amber niTMlf, Air gratiutoiie dii 

1 bore the himnrioha, VerTremetfallT, 

aLleh t r iiimi .a 
NoTB.— Tho woida in iuUa empbawaod by tha wrher. 
Mr- Flilnbe jr. writer of the follawlnff, ia well knoVB aa ana (f IhB 
wal aceompUthed and pnetical fonsan in Naw Eii|land : 
Aa for my onniAo of your new work, " The Plou(f~3i'a Looib, 
nd tha Annl.^' In ifae Im place, I haTe been actuUy aflos^Q 
.woDebandandhcsIcaoklrioioniDeh. I want tnora tine Ihan a 

ay Tiewi oft work to bnwd in iu nu«e, and ao eraiBeiiUy cakids- " 

lod to be ofETrai uiBily lo tbe in'— — ~ -r.t. — 1->- -.; > 

■— iraly belieee ^ — " -■ 



" aud ia difanli, take Ihu 



onlry. I 



cnhara, lo rive a healihy tone lo Ike gml body poliiic, and w r a- 

coiieBe conflictinj pnrtiea Iban all ibe noiay declamaiiou of hot-bed 

polliiciBOa. tni4iort,ilI>yi>M vilaiaiiinDi»V>infiu,aiid moBma. 

TiDce e>ery owner of land, Ihal if he wouW llriTe by Ihe plough, it 

""B baby brijiglnj it iniDprnximity with the loom and auoil. 

had not aaen a aincie nainbcT of Ifae work lill I received the arv. 

nnnben forwarded by voo, and refrat that 1 hiva ao l<iiig been 

ri«d «■ ibe jHcanra of prraHiig ita U>tetei1in|r paica. 

:veiyNewIJnglDiidnitD, women and child, own yoBt debt or 

litadie that thoab] al all tioHa lecnre lo you open daon and cpan 

Vitk kindeat winhee, ihat yon may for a hmi lima to ecicne fat en- 
id 10 pomia your BeeTil Itbon, 1 am, very amcerelr. your fnind, 
E. PtflNNHV 

iflcd a] Iha paitsB] ,if ynur ep 



U. S., WaikiML 

jfynur»peech[.iMiddlcto 

aipoaed Iha follaciee of oar free Iradc pi 



and vegtleblea, when tie pay for 

, . .. _r faimert to ihia tinlh. Let the m 

le that when ihey weal a coal made of Britiih broaddolh, tbay 
.tut pay for the food the mtnafactiirer codoDiad while engaged in 
Bking (he cloth. With gieal re^»c1, your ob«1icu1 aerraut, 

J. a. VNOEBWOOD, 
Tn Iha Editor of the P1od|^, Iha Loom, aal tha Anvil. 

EiiBACi noM HoLLrMTimmoB^t., 1 

I with your "Plaa^ Loom, and AnvU " waa leKl liy every far. 
icT in oar oDUnlry ; it would be a perlhct panaeaa for many r^ tha 
rilt with which fn are oppieaead. Ii woaW prndocg aa (real a 
BiKiian at Ire m a barn annng ran. Bal there k a good time co. 

:tldid not [aevioualy axiaL I hope lo be able to do aomeihuii- to 
Ivanea the inieraala of yoor joonul, bal cbd'i promiM lo enter Oo- 
. nnor Trimbia'i liat, aa toe Biany of cur farmara weak] raihei 
read political aqnito, Ikan anything that concerned iheir callnir. 
Yonn reapaoAilly, 

JOSEPH DYSART. 
IfmlKiau, Sac. 30, ISfO. 
to read "iThe Plunr' - 

MAKKR. COCKrI 

if lubeeriplkin la Tbe Plough, the tjiom, and ' 
teauifnr two tubaeribera, or for two yeara, 

tnheerlbeia for one year. The seil JiSy Bumfaor wDl be th 

■" ■— Addroai J B. piXlNNEIL 

70 WabiBt oreet, at bla coal as 



Tg.' 



Poultry Yard, by D. I. Blown and Suiim. A. 
I Fowl Bn«d«r, by «n Ataooiatiaa al Pnotie 
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A Brief Accoant of tke Uncaltivmted Lands on 

liOns Island, in 1850. 

IN UMwer to iramenHM inqairiea relative to the nnealtiyated lends 
on Loitf Inleiid, and for iiUbrmaiion concerning: them, the aiten- 
tion oT the public ie directed to the foUowinf britsf accoant of their 
poeition, natnral capabilitiee. and the facilities they offer the city 
mechanic, the market gardener, the frail-grower, the dairyman, 
and all others who are in quest of a new home. 

These lands are mostly in the interior or middle parts of the 
Island, and probably were at first ne^ecied more from their remou 
silaation, than anything ely, being MlofuC, as it is commonly ex- 
pressed by the inhabitants. , ^ . . 

In fact, there does not appear to be any other cause for the origin 
of the discredit in which this portion of the island has long been 
beld, than that it was a few miles from the shores, and therefore not 
so desirable to the early settlers as the lands bordering on the beau- 
tiful bays and harbors that surround them. 

Indeed, all the first seulemenis were made near the shores; f<»> 
the waters afford great privileges, added to the pleasures and com- 
foru of life, as they abounded with fish and wild fowls in ^at 
variety ; ana which were a means of subsistence to the inhabitants 
then, as now. There is no other waj to account for the strange 
and singular neglect of the middle regions of this Idand. The east- 
em pons of it are highly cultivated, with a soil by nature no better 
th^ ff t hin now under consideration; the northern and southern 
shores, nearly its whole length, have been settled and cultivated, as 
long as the western part of it ; more than two hundred years. 

By reference to the old maps of Long Island, it will be seen that 
the settlements are as above described, and that the middle portion, 
for about forty miles long, and from six to eight miles broad, are 
entirely a blank. The Long Island Railroad passes through nearly 
the centre, from east to west, of this unimproved tract, which com- 
mences at Farroiiigdale. distant thirtv-one miles from the city, and 
extends to Riverhead, aoout forty miles. 

The " Great Hempstead Plains" are nearer the city, being only 
about sixteen miles distant There are in this tract about 17,000 
acres of the most beautiful land, capable, in every respect^ of the 
highest cultivation, and belongs to the town of Elcamnstead, in com- 
mon. It cannot be sold without a popular vote of the inhabitants, 
a minority of whom have always opposed the sale of it; and it is 
probably for this reason, alone, tbat it is at present unimproved ; for 
the soil u equal to any oilier part of the Island of like extent. It is, 
in truth, a prairie, mid the only one east of the Alleghanies, and was, 
in the early history; of the country, considered as a great cariosity, 
and as such, was visited by great numbers of people from the differ- 
ent colomes, and by the early European travelers, but was not then 
regarded as barren. 

It was more than one hundred years ago that Ix>ng Island ob- 
tained its distinctive appellation of the " Gardea of America," and 
was then considered as highly fertile and productive, and described 
as such by all those who wrote auvthing about it previous to the Re- 
volutionary War. Had the middle parts of the Island, alone Uie 
borders of the railroed, been cultivated as the other parts, the lands 
there would now present the same appearance that those mider 
cultivation now do. 

Long Island was« in the early history of the country, regarded as 
highly fertile, as will appear by the following extract from the An- 
nual Report of the American Institute, to the Legislature of the State 
of New York, for the year 1847, from page 868. " A work of 1670, 
proves this a rare and curious book, Denton's History ; or a Brief 
DeKriptlon of New York, formerly called New Netherlands (this 
has been called one of the gems of American History, being the 
first printed description, in the English language, of what 'u now 
the great, wealthy, and populous State of New York.) Long Island 
M not spoken of m this, nor any subsequent work for a great many 
years, as being of poor soil * * * it is everywhere spoken of 
as being exceedingly flruitful, with a pleasant and healthful climate, 
and beautiful streams and bavs, abounding hi all kinds of fiHh and 
water fowl." The Island was then (1070) settled on the eastern parts of 
tiie towns of East and South Hampton, and all the north shore, in- 
eluding the towms of Huntington and Smitbtown, and tlie settle- 
ments in the north part of Brookhaven, so that tlie whole idand was 
at the Uroe of this author well known; for he says, " The Island is 
most of it very good soyle, and very natural for all (ortrof English 
grain, which they sowe, and have verv good increase of, besides all 
other /raits and herbs common in England. 

*'The fruits natural to the Island, are mulberries, posimons. 
grapes, huek^berries, cranberries, great and small plums of several 
sorts, raspberries and strawberries : of which last is such abundance, 
in June, that the fields are died red; which the country peo|ile per- 
ceiving, instantly arm themselves with bottles of wine, cream and 
sugar, and instead of a coat of mail, every one takes a female upon 
Us horse, behind him, and so rushnig violently into the fields, and 
never leave till they have disrobed them of Uieir red colours, and 
turned them mto the old habit The greatest part of the Island is 
very full of timber, as oaks, white and red, Mralnut trees, chestnut 
trees, which yield stores of mast for swine ; also maples, cedars, 
saxifttige, beooh. birch, holly, hazel, with many sorts more." 

Then follows tne enumeration of a variety of herbs and flowers 
which the country naturally affbrds, " Yea, in May you shaU see 
tibe woods and fields so curiously bedecked with roses and an imiu- 
merable multitude of delightful SoweriL not only pleasing to the 
eye, but to the smell, that you may behold Nature contending with 
Art, and striving to equal, if not excel, many gardens in England." 
Such is the deseri]ition given of this Island by all the eariy writers. 
The Hon. Gabriel Furman, in a very able and interesting ad- 
dreas, delivered at Jamaica, October 10th, 1844, before the Oueens 
County Agricultural Society, says the first printed history of New 
Netherlands, publiriied by Vauderdonck, at Antwerpt, in 1650, 
gives a similar description of the fertility dfLong Island. 
The streams of the Islaad am niiaeroaa and m remarkable elaar- 



neas and purity. The old anther above (Denton,) says of tiie ** Riven 
and Rivereu which empty themselves mto the Hea ; yea, yon shaU 
scarce travel a mile, but you shall meet with one of them whose 
Chrystal streams run so swift, that they purge themselves of such 
stinking mud and filth, which the standmg or low-paced streams of 
meet brooks and rivers westward of this colony leave lying, and ara 
by the i<nn*s exhalation dissipated, the air coaupied, and roanr 
fevers and other distempers occasioned, not incident to this Island." 
All this part of the Island is covered with a rank and vigorona 
growth of vegetation, and has probably produced a crap of wood, 
pine, and oak, fit for the New York market, every 18 or 90 year*, 
for the last 100 or 150 years, besides having been burm ov«- a great 
number of times during the above-nameoperiods. From this fact 
alone, may be seen its productive power ; for any land that will 

8 reduce wood, and the various kinds of vegetation ilwt this land pro- 
aces, must be capable of culUvation to the highest degree ; and there 
can be facts enough adduced to prove beyond a doubt that this is 
true of almost all that part of Long Uand now uncultivated and 
wiU, along the borders of the railroad. There never has been an 
attempt made to cultivate any portion of it that has failed ; in every 
instance where it has been fairly tried, it has succeeded. There are 
now many fhrms and gardois, highly productive and fertile, that 
were a few years since reclaimed from the same kind of land. 

It is the opmion of the best agriculturists of the state of New 
York, and other men of high intelligence and practical skill and 
knowledge of agriculrare, who have examined these lands, that 
there is no reason why they cannot be cultivated by ordinary meaaa, 
and rendered as prodvctive and as valuable as any oih« lands on 
the Island. 

Among those who have seen these lands, and expreved opnaione 
favorable to their cultivation, in Judge Meigs, of the Americaa In- 
sUtnle. He says that **Long Island contains all those materialB, 
calcareous and others, necessary for high and' profitable cnltivatiOQ, 
and that these lands, for the various productions of the garden, field, 
and orohard, are very highly adapted, and also for the vine and silk 
mulberry." 

Dr. Underbill, celebrated for his cultivation of the grape, at Cio- 
ton Point, has examined this portion of Long Island, and aaya, 
" there can be no doubt that all Uiese lands can be rendered highly 
productive and fertile without any difficulty, and by the same 
means that will cultivate and enrien any other land." He (hither 
says, he is ** willing to stake what reputation he has as an a^col' 
lurist, that these Uums are susceptible of most profitable cultivation 
for the vine, the peach, the apple, and other orchard (halts, and the 
usual productions of the garden and field." 

Proiesaor Reuwick, or Columbia College, says, " those porti<MW 
of the aoil from Hempstead Plains, have been analyzed m his labo- 
ratory (in Columbia Collwe,) and " were found to partake of all 
the constituents of a fertile soil, in large proportions, and only re- 
qu'xe tlie amplication of quicklime and other decomposing sobstaneea 
to render them fit for the process of cultivation ;" and savs of the 
scrub-oak lands, '* that it is a fact, that iu many paru of the conn- 
try those lands called * oak barrens,' and neglected for a time, have 
been found to be the best wheat hinds, and these lands of Long 
Island may prove of the same character." 

Professor Mapce is also of opinion that these lands may be easily^ 
cultivated. 

The hite T. B. Wakeman, Esq., and General Chandler of the 
American Institute, have given opinions, after having examined 
these huids, favorable to their successful and profit<ible cuhivatioa. 

Charles Henry Hall, Esq., whose skill and judgment are undonbt- 
ed, in all matters relating to agriculture, expresses his entire belief 
m the feasibility of rendering these lands eminently prodoctive; 
that the climate and soil of Long Iiiaiid are fhvorable to a high de- 
cree of perfection to all kinds of^fruits and planu that grow or can 
be raisM in tliis latitude. 

A. B. Allen, Esq., editor of the American Agncnlturiai, says theie 
is no doubt that these lands can be successfully cultivateiL and Mr. 
Allen's opinion on the subject of clearing it of roots, or of breaking 
it up and rendering it fit for the plow and hoe, is doMnrmg of very 
great consideration. 

One great ohjoction urged by the people of the Island agauMt Uf 
attempt to dear and cultivate the part of it under consideratioa, m 
the great difficulty and expense in clearing the land of the growth of 
bushes, uriiich. as commonly done by hand, by means at a large 
hoe, or mattoclr, and costs too much. Mr. Auen thmks that it eaa 
be broken up by the plow for about three or four dollars per acie, 
and he has ban great experience in all matters pertaining to the 
clearing of new luid. It is now fotmd by experience that crops < 
be put m these lands by the harrow, and thus cleared al even 
Uian by plowing. 

Eviaence of this kuid can be adduced to almost any extent, 
there are no facts that can be brought against it, and all the < 
to the contrary ore founded upon ignorance and prenidiee. 

Samuel A. Smhh, Esq., of Sroiihtown, in an address before the 
Suflblk County Agricultural Society, at Commac, in the fUl of 184tt, 
said of these lands, ** that they haa always considered them only fit 
for deer to roam over, and foxes to dig holes in, and they kitew no 
other reason for such opinions than that their fathers had told iheaa 
so "—that they never had made any attempu to cultivate these lands, 
and therefore did not know ttom any fact that they were unfit for cul- 
tivation. 

The situation of these lands is extremely favorable, and even deel- 
raUe. The Lonir Island Railroad passes directly through the vd- 
euitivated parts of the Iriand— 'thereby allbrding easy and certain sw> 
cess during the whole year, having, m this respect, a great advan- 
tage over even those places on the const or bays that are ealeemcd 
the most valuable — for. by the railroad, the market can be reached 
at all seasons and at all times, without reference to wind and tide, 
and unobstructed by ice, as the bays and harbors are fordiree monilw 
in a year. 

The surface of thii part of the islend is varied, er geally vodute 
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tiBf , wilh a MmHiflra Mnet, havinfr « dcaeaot of from twelvv to 
twenty feet to the mile, from the ridge of hiUs aboat one mile norUi 
of the rmflroed, to the abores oi the greet South Bay, a dutance of 
ft?e or nx roiloi' 

The Mimmit leTel of the railnnd^ at HieksTflle, is 14S feet above 
tide water, and at Lake-Road StatKm, 48 roilec from the South Fer- 
ry of New York, it it 90 feet— it will therefore be Men that the rar- 
Ace is not a "dead level— a great dreary plain," but tnfficiciently 
▼aried. 

In pawing throogh on the railroad, the appearance from the con 
it altogether ni^avorable, and the impremion left on the mind, to an 
ocdinary c^Merver. is erroneous. The excavations for the roiwl arc, 
m most cases, so aeep as to go below the opper stratum of the earth, 
or the proper oovering of the Island, and into the sand and gravel, 
of which It is evervwnere eomposea below the surihce. Hence the 
appearance of sana and coarse gravel, that is seen on the borders 
« the railroad. 

This fact can be easily ascertained by any one who doubts it by 
dwging through the snrraee stratum anywhere in the vicinity or the 
village of Jamaica, or in those finely cultivated fields along the rail- 
road, either east or west of that ptace, a very few feet, say from one 
and a half to two and a half feet dee|», will turn up the same kind 
of sand and gravel as seen along the rood to the east of Hicksville 
and Farmii^ale. 

The whole prospect from the rood after leaving the last above- 
nentiooed place, is barren and desolate, and without a careful exa- 
mination and knowledge of the /aots herein stated, the conclusion 
wouU lie that the landwas in itself necessarily sterile and barren ; 
fiw, in addition to the sandy and gravelly ap^oraiice, the absence 
of the trees, and in much of the diatance, a siuited vegetation, or in 
smae irfaces none at ^1, on the. immediate borders of the raUroad, 
■eem lo confirm the opinion that it is as sandy anl barren as it has 
ever been representea. 

The dx^lanation of this may be found, first in the fact that the un- 
even and irregular growth of wood or trees being of diflerent heights 
or sizes, some very small and scattered, whilst others are larger, and 
wfaioh is in consequence of the time or period that has elapsed since 
the land was cut over. On some places the growth is one year old, 
en others two, five, seven, ten, Ac. Besides having been cut over, 
if often haippens that it is burnt over, ^R^ich always has a tendency 
to kill the timber and wood, and destroy vegetation. Nearly all the 
great region of wood and wild land through which the railroad pass- 
es, has been burnt over two or three times in five years. The first 
fire after the openmg of the rood was tremendous— terrific. At one 
time it lasted nearlv two weeks, and seemed as though it would con- 
sume the whole Island. .There was a great amount of combustible 
matter on the ground and in the woods, and the earth was exceed* 
iofily <li7t wmI the edfect of the, fire was in the highest degree scath- 
ing — consuming almost every' particle of vegetable matter on the 
siiHhce of the earth. For miles in extent, nouiing could be seen but 
the smooth and blackened surface, and the charred bodies of such 
trees as had escaped destruction. The fire happened in the month 
of April, .and the land over which it had passed looked like a furnace 
that had suddenly been extinguished, as black and desolate as fire 
couM make it 

Yet as soon as the stm and showers of spring and summer came, 
the vrhoie was again clothed with verdure — ^vegetation could be seen 
there, literally *'l>urBting into life." It was traly astonishmg to see 
with what vigor, power, vnd rapidity the leaves and plants, and 
flowers sprung fortn to deck the earth again in green. 

The writer of this well remembers with what interest he watched 
the returning signs of life in the vegetable kingdom there, and the 
groat inmressiou that its return so speedilv, so luxuriantly and so 
powerfully made on his mind— how soon toe restoring energies of 
natore were brought into Hction lo repair the injury mat had been 
done to the earth's snrftce. 

There is on each side of the railrood, distant about twenty rods, 
and running parallel with it, what is termed a. Jin road. It is a 
cleared path, abom twenty feet widcjwhich has been cleared of all 
the boshes and roots, by mbbing. The object of this " fire road," 
or path, is to prevent the fire from crossing over it. and psssing into 
the woods, in case of the combustible materials aicmg the road ta- 
king fire from the ^Mvks from the engine. The space between the 
railrood and these firo roads is burnt over every spring and fall, with 
a ^w to kill and destroy aU vegetation, and all vegetable matter on 
it, in order to prevent the recurrence of fires ; and this ftilly accounts 
for die extreme barren appearance along the borders of the road. 

,T1ie forest prodaotions of this part of the Island are such as to eoo- 
▼ince the most skeptical that the soO is cafMble of yielding, when 
eidiivated like other pans of the Idand, in the same abundance. 
Immediately on the plains along the borders of the railroad the trees 
art chiefly nine, witn a thick and vigorous jprowth of underwood or 
ba th es, sncn as scrub oak, sriiortleberry, vmes and grasses. 

A little to the north, are foimd the ohesmut. hickories, the varieties 
of the oak, as white^ blaek, or yellow oak, black walnut mid locusts 
— an of wHich exhibit the most vigorous and thrifty growth. Indeed, 
so rapidly do trees grow on this ^rt of Long Island, that about Is 
years are considered sufficient to produce a ornp of wood suitable to 
cut into cord wood for the New- York market, and there is no par* 
of this state, (New-York,) where timber will grow so fast as on 
Long Island. If the soil were barren and destitute of the support- 
ers of v^etation this certainly would not be the case. It may be 
here remarked that the locust, now so abundant in many parts of the 
Island, and so valuable as timber, is not a native, but was brought 
from Virginia, or from further south, by one of the Sands famuy, 
who settled near Sands* Point in about the year 1660. Mr. Senas 
was a seaforing man. and traded betvreen the West Indies, the sou- 
thern colonies, and New- York. 

The whole region of the Island, now in waste and wild, might 
be very easily transformed into a beautiful forest of locust, hicko- 
ry or oak, to great advantage and profit compared with its preasnt 



condition. Iliis growth of forest trees is evidence tnat fruit tree* 
can be successfully cnliivated ; and this opinion is sustained by the 
facts of the case ; for whenever any attempts have been made» 
and oroper care and attention bestowed, the most complete soocese 
has followed. The nurseries of Flushing have long been celebra* 
ted for their extensive and choice varieties of fmi ts. Peaches 
have been successftiUy raised on almost every pan of Long IsUnd, 
notwithsunding opinions have been advanced to the contrary. 
There were peaches of the largest size and finest flavor raised at 
Huntington, and exhibited at the agricultural Fair at Commac, in 
the fall of 1846. 

The Rev. J. Pillsbury, (now of Illinois,) cultivated successfully, 
a fine variuty of fruit, including peoches, at emithtown. Long Is- 
land, a few years since. 

The peach orchard of Mr. John J. Stoothoff*, at Jamaica, is such 
as to encourage otiiers on the Island to cultivate this delicious 
fruit- For a particular account of this beautiful and flourishing 
peach orchard, and its protluciions. sec the American Agricultur- 
ist, Feb. No., !8<ld. It will be sufficient io say, the year being the 
second of bearing, the orchard, containing about 2.500 trees, 
yielded about 9,6.Tr baskets, worth $3,600. The whole product 
from 97 acres of land was 3,640. Peas and potatoes were cultiva- 
ted between the rows of peach tress, and asparagus in some parts 
of the land. The soil upon which this orchard is planted is as 
much like the soil of these uncultivated Uindiij as it csn be : it is 
impossible to discover any d'flereiice in viewing it, and it is not 
probable, that a careful analvsis would show any difference. 

A few remarks on some of the privileges which the surrowiding 
bays and waters afford, may not be uninteresting. They are not 
more than three, four or five miles distant from almost any part of 
these Isndi ; and in these waters are fomid various kinds of fish 
and wild fowl for the sportsman. In the streams that flow f.om the 
Island, the vraters are remarkable for their purity, and for being 
but little aflected with drouth. These streams are full of trout of 
large size and fine flavor. 

The Lmig Island Railroad is to be flie great means of changing 
this great wilderness from its present wild and waste condition to 
the habitation of man, to convert it into gardens and cultivated 
fields. The railroad now brings this part of the Island almost 
witliin the sound of the city bells, knd sflbrds constant and regular 
means of access at all seasons of the year, thereby enabling those 
who will now take up and settle these lands, lo have the benefits of 
the New- York and Brooklyn markets, with as much ease and eco- 
nomy as the inhabitants of the western pan of Queens county 
have formerly had. It is to the interest and welfare of the whole 
Island to have these lands settled and cultivated— It will add great- 
ly to its wealth and populatiim. To the railroad, it will be of es- 
sential service and benefit ; it is a plain matter of fact, that every 
settlement made on the borders of the railroad must necessarily 
furnish a certain amount of business and travel for the road. 

Lake Road, or Irvinrton, is one of the most beautiful sites of 
the inland parts of the Island. The soil there is of superior depth 
and quality, well adapted to the cultivation of all kinds of fruit, 
such as pears, peaches, grapes, and apples; and grain, as wheat, 
corn, rye, oats, bnckwtiest. «m well as for every variety of vege- 
tables raised on any part or the Island. 

The whole glebe, or tract of land to the south of Ronkonkoma 
Lake, and to the east of Connetquot River, is the very best of all 
tiie uiicuhivaied land on Long Island, and when cultivated, will 
be equal in quality and value to any land, and the situation is ex- 
tremely desirable for settlement and residence. The wood or 
timber on this tract is oak, hickory, chestnut, locust and pine ; and 
it may be here staled that similnr Isnd a little to the north or sonth 
of this tract is valued at and sold for 850 lo 8100 per acre, whilst 
this tract is offered at the very low price of $10 per acre— or 
from $10 to $30, according to location— a large part of the purchase 
money of which may remain at 6 per cent, interest for a term of 
years, if desired by the purchaser. The title is m» good as caji be 
to any land in the State of New- York. 

Lake-Road Statitm is the Half-Way Houm, between Brooklyn 
and Orecnport, and the most central and important depot on the 
Long Island Railroad, for freight and passengers, being the tcrmi- 
UDS of a morning ana eveninji^ train of cars, for the accommoda- 
tion of the morning and evening travel between Lake Road Depot 
and New-York. EDGAR F. PECK, 

July 1— It. 306 State st, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Norman Horse* 

Hj^HIS Thoroughbred Stallion will stand for mares the present sea- 
-■- son, on XucMays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, at Union Springs, 
Cayuga Coimty; on Fridays at Canoga, and Smurdays at Bear]rtovni, 
in Seneca County. Pasture 3 shillings par week. Mares at the risk 
of the owner. ROBERT B. ROWLAND. 
Union Springs, June 1, 1950.~-8t. 

Dann's Scythes* 

GRASS 
Oram, ft 
other soyShea 
ftom the ce- 
lebr a ted 
Nor. Wayne 
Scythe Co., 
late R. B. 
Dunn's. 
Having sold 
these scythes 
for several 

Siars with imiform good suceess— (not one in a hundred having 
iled and been retarnad)-^e does not hesitate to recommend their 
as equal if ooi the best m use. For sala by H. L. EMERY, 
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ImporUUon «m< Sal« oT Stock. 

MR. L. 0. MORBIS, arMcnun Ferdlnm, IVMchsMa CowilT, 
N. v., l«n Nsv-Vork oil Iha ITUi April, lor Enropa. Ons of 

u p acUilr to purchaae aach doineaUc itniinBLi u are cdtroliiivd to .'"* 



Butn, Bk]-, of KirkluTioti 
pBrahoHilolhUbgnL He i 



biiol^willli 



in Oeiobfr. Wbalevni 



^ hu di«CDW«d a cheap chemical conijxiuiid, easLjr auliod, which 
complcielT prcieiiu Iha nvai«nlih« Bee-iaoih, an] vrhichuii be 



ifiiH oTJuve, \rtieLher p 



■, pan paid, .SETU VfUALEU, 



Klnderhook Wool Depot. 

i horolDfon., lii : 
The FLEIX;£S will ha Ihrawn inia mm, acconll 



The ehaift* will be. rbr tecairiiit, ioniiig and tdlinjc. opg een 
par pooud, and Ika inauniiicei wlucb will be flS came w BIOO fOf 

. Ubaral adTaucea incuh, ands on iha unid uroM. 

Ttt.J. P. BEEKMaX Kiuilcrhoik 
B. P. JOHNSON, AlhanT, 
T. W.OI^OTT, •■ 

Meaui- rR^El-AND, STUART A Co., N. Y. CilT. 
ttttn. M. D. WELLMAN tL CO., HikUdu, O. 
B. CARTER. Chlcian, 111. 
Meaue. OliDEN A SOSES. Chicago, III. 
JOHN F. GILKEV, Kolamiiioo, Sich. 
SAMUEL PATTERSON, Wuninnon Co., Pa. 
R. A. ALLEN, Liberty, Dedrord Ca , Va. 
DniCTiom m SnirriiM.— SaeVt ihoa Id b« narked, "B 
BLANCHARD^ Co., Kindgrhooli, N. Y." Tha coiiiKCliiini b« 
m mnnmaliaii line* are » raiular, thai in ordiua 
CU cnn b« nadg A» ahippiiir 10 Eiia( Alhaqy, {ojipe 

— . u_ .L. iu_t ,. ; „rf T, L. Oraeo, anii 

u KindeihODk. If ten 



la Alhaiir,) <!* lent 1>t the Northem re 






, irauT 



Tree* I Tree* 1 1 Tnei 1 1 1 

"PORSALE, al MoDnl Ids Kureerr. TroT. N V lehokamia- 
-*■ tyol FnillTrece, eomiiriaiiis A[qi>M, PeBre, E>eachu, Plum. 
■Bd Cberriea, nt the moat approTed kiiidt— Ihecrealtr pari «t Ihem 
worked from bearing trees, ajid ail of iham by iha anbacriber— lliara- 

taihaaa that hare not bad iha eiperienca, Ifaal Ireea brmi^l rrom 
1beSoalb(irihcTdotiTei do not grow aa Ihriny for 11 nnnber- of 
Taan, u Ibaaa rmitti ia a Noiihein luiiode. wliich many; panona 

uamplaiiiiiif of hit Ireei ao u 10 have Ihem well rooled. 

AUa. 1 good nrietr of Shade Tree!, eonaialiiig of Seiileh Elm, 
Sycainara, Linden, Horae Chealiiul. Monnuiii Aah, Erenreeu 
Frinel rot Hedge*, China uid Hajdy Roaea, fte.. Ac. 

Ceulognei dhI Mher imbrmuion can he bad of the NnraerTnan. 

Ireb. 1— am*. JOSEPH CALDW^LL^ 



The Old Gllfanl Hor^Bu, 

THE kirtieu blooded Morgan Stallion new r< 
OmbA the cDming aeaaon tl the ataUc of Bcuji 
Walpole, N. H. Ternu •». M of wliieh to be put 



Paalurege ft.nii.li 
Walpole, May J- 



Colman'a Earopeaa Agrlcvltiire. 

EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, fron perxinal ob«vniion. by 
lUnT CoLMAH of Ma^hiueiu. Two large ocuia Tola.-- 
ptiee, oeiuly bo und, i he ana u mUiibad m Noa., K. For al* 
u ihi oOm of TIIE CULTITATOP^ 



ipilE nbeoriben are nuking and vendtnt J. W. SHERHANV 

New Seed Drill ani Broadeatl Boietr, 
Oanatrvcled upon a new [vinciple ; cheaper, aimplcr, and doi« d^ 

I. it a auperiur DnII wid BroHlvail Sower, aud will maw fiiia Ha- 
iiurg (KKh ■* Pluier, Aahei, Guano, *c.,| Brooitoui, or in Uie drOl 

No. 3. ia bmli fbr drilling all kindi of grain. It win aiao aow &^ 
manure, broadcaat, on eropa. Prica MK. 

No. 3, ii a pwn Wheal Drill i eimrda, aeennle, antMaMiM. 
PrIceSU. tftu iif BMT tmukina •Ilia ileg n iki nmi : ihtjcmiiaat 
doeowiihlhenKatdiffieDlt kind of eeed; THE DtSTRimmNQ 
PRINCIPLE BEING ENTIRELY NEW. 

We are pietiaied to lupply all order*. Thoaa wiataing 10 psrebua 
drill*, would cfo well to aee oon Iwftq-B porchuiiu elaowbere. ^la 
axniKr the nrdei ia jiTen, Ibe more aura yon wilTbo of faniv yw 



It DriUa, an o«nd a 



A large deacriptiTO bill will aaon be i 
nicalioiia 01 iiHiiurias [poat paid,] w 
Addriai Sbarmen, FoMcr A Co., Fair 

IHaehtue ahop, PnlniTrm; where Ibey • 
and KepajaiDT, Reiwvjiig Horae-rake, 
ion, and obar agiiealiual implemeni 



SHERHAN.FOaTSB di <ji 



A(ricnltnntl Warehoiue *n4 Seed Store. 

Akin inuwitrM.(iHrJ^Ui>a,)ffiw.rirt. 

THE mbacribera would rtqieetftillT 
~ * iuviRtheaneniionofplanienana 
eaTan hi AgTiculiural and Hofiicut- 
..iml Implemenu, Oaideii and Fickl 
Seeda, Ac., AcitDlheirlaiseaDdn- 
riad aiaonmant of Garden aul Field 
loot*, fte., which Ihey an axllinc al the nry hnrea) raua thai Iboy 
can be prt>enred in Ibe United Sulea. P "-■ - -"^ 




UnUM Cradlei, 

'WITH Dona'a Scythea, its 
" beat kuowB. Ilitaa cra- 



in doieu*, and LT ueceaHi*, bal- 
ed nnftir Innponatioii— JdoBB 
can ba eaailr packed iathaapaf* 
naually ro""""^ '""■ - *i»— '* — - 



\iTlU!OX, Dowjiara, and other anproyad Rerol Ting Bona RalMa, 
*' hghl. airong and durable. Sereral hundred were aoU ttw 
-iMaeaion.wiihnilieiiBaiiifaciionioihepnrthiaen. Sealenie ilia 

FENCE WIRE. All aim and qualiiiea, aaiuble (et faneaa, 

CULTIVATORS, and IMiiblg Mould Board Plowi, of rarioM 
•iiaa, for cBJiiwing and hilUng t»™, Polatoea, kc. 
Albanr AgricBltiral Warahooae, 
„ Nob. 398 k 371 Broadway. 
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JohB a; PitiM, 

Mmn^ctanr >/ THKSBHrira MtCHIIfSB mtd BOVBLS 

FIKZOK BOKBX rOWFBS, m StntOt X. Pml Smt, 

Baduur, ff. V, 

* "Pill 

uid Dov qudi usinllcd bj uiy nuqliiDii Tor Thnabing Mid 
Cletning Otala, In eiiilcius. Il hu beea tihitijled al SUIs ml 
ConntT ArricBltaral Filn, in ihe Umled aulei udCaniuU,— ■>- 
inn rMclTlnr Ihs nm Pnmitim. 

Tbt Hone rower, fiirnrengih, ok, dnnbiliiT, und chMpocH 
W repair, b wiMamlled. The driring wlieil ii ui feet in divne- 
tar, dririnf iwo niJI plnioiu, cuh rceeiTiB( sgnl power; S benl 
wheel*, driven bp Ibe fnil piniona, eonnecl WJIh two pinioiK, on 
tfie line ihafl j Umi it will be ■eon, tliie Konc ^jwcr la double tbe 
urmtth of ur dDile leiied PoWBi. It nur be ilrireii wilb rrom 
two lo ten hones, depending upon Ihe powor required. 

The Hechinu bive mily lUUined dl I cUim for Uienn I U><:n- 

Huchlne and Horee Power. " " ' ' ' 

PleueMUreHuebo**. JOHN A. PITTS. 



I. T. liRAlTT A CO.'S 

PATENT FAX MILLS UfD CRABLSS. Wa conlinne le 
Riinoraclore Iheu eelebrUad Millaaiid Cradlei. 
TheT biTe been awarded eii Bin preminmi at the Kew. 
York Suit Fein, and at Iba (re*t Americin IniUtale Jn New 
York, and leTeral Coanlj Pain, alwayi laking Ihe ftiM premiiun 
vrer all cMher mllla. The manBraclnren feel eonUeni, iherefon, 
In ofleriiuttheae milli lolbe public, thai Iher an the ben in uu. 
Durisn Ihe year ISIT they were Imrodneed inlo EnglaiHl, by Mr. 
Sloeinn, nf STracBH. TbeT were rery fbrarahly noticed by (he 
EMildi papen; and ftoniaeomDioBiealianorMr, S.'a, pabinhed 
■- Ihe l^eacllm* of Ihe N. Y. Stale Ag. Socieiy, fW IMT, it 
- Ihey were tried by leTHal tarre rarmen. and 
One IbmKr. ft I* naied, eel aiide an almoei new 
A £1S, (tSO) ami uied 



in Ihe iVanaaclinn* of Ihe N. Y. 
will be Hen 1h(t Ihey 
hichly appnred. One 

wviDowuif machine, 

•nd aeveral hanilred bniheli oi maiiara aeed. we nave laTeiy 
■ade MHae TaloaUa iniproTemenla lulho article, tboogb Ihe price 

_ Otu nun are eileaiirely uieij and highly ■nprored ai the aoBih, 

~ 1.Painwii,of Snnaco- 






hllyia 



•, (Aprlli3r'»l-"I 
ry well ; and Ihe Ian, 



h Ihi* and the Gnt ni 



at two New Yert 



aKrienliarins, haaindKed aalo greatly enlarge on bunneaa, and 



10)000 Acrei ol Imng Ulanri Iiand for Sale, 

li Lata Raait SUtim, er IrrOitlm. 
^pHS andenjfdcd ifl, and hae been for Kveral yeaia, eDngad Iniha 
• improTement and colliralion of Uia wdd landi of Cong Uanl 
The fact beiiii now fullT eatabliilied, beyond aaydoaM, ihai iba 
luid in ilie middle pari) of Ibe laland, along tbo bardere of Ihe It. I. 
Railroad, ii ■■ food and prodncliTe, when callivated in Ihe aama 
manner, ai any other pen afLoi^ Maud. ]l>,000 acm are now of: 

1,000, aia very low ptice, and on farorable lenaT^iii iraei ii 
near rhe geographioal centre of Ibe laland, being about equi distani 
rrom Long Uand Somd, and ihe Oreal Sooth Bay, lAe Iiland baiai 
aboBI 13 nule* wide there,) and 46 mile* from New-Yorfc. 

There are many bigbly cullitaled Ibrma in ihe iniB " 
on the Docth and aDBih lide of thia land,— haTing b< 




. Broohljii 

rketa, where Ihe hi^Kilpiic« ine«h, eanahny* 
Licle thai the farmer and girdeiier can prodnce. 
< » v-i»>~un>, iiu sjieelleai sppononity ia here preeeuied lo obtain a 
taifc Iract of Talnable land at a low ptice. p n wc wi pg all the advao- 



r county, wilbonl any of 
Id comRvU of an eu OI 



ooklyn, L, I. 
w Ihe Railroad 



Great Sale or short Horn Cattle. 

i lioiLon Tliurtday, the Olih day'of AnguK ne»i, « 1 o'clock P 
M., on the farm of J. P. ^henfe, &q., at New Han.bnrg, Duchea 
Co., New York, about 3S head of Bhort horn cattle, including eowt, 
beifenandcalna. 

Tliie herd wu mneUy brad by Mr. Bbeafe, and I do nol heehate 1* 
Hj', ihal I ihiiik it «( if lie w» Ifi in the United eiatea ; eud I 

leniion wn> »i^n Ihe coniinencenieiii of thit held, to the milknt 
propeniei of ihe niiimili forming ilj and Ihii, logelher with fine 

Tiew in ita We£ng. There i> bui one cow ui the baid which giKa 
leialhanXIquarltperday, in the beat of the milbius leafon, while 
one haigiienoierlltquiruperday, and made IS ponndia ouiicea 

asouaruperday. Theircolor itoflhenKMllbehionaMeBnddeeirolila 
kiilS— red, red-and. while eiid a rich Brawberry man— mily «« while 






if good liie end Bne ityle, ■ 
Eieler, who wiU alae be od 

jf Ihe Prince, ui 



Wrtviiion, Durham, fengliiid. He wmjoi h» Napier, IB,S38,) onl 
of Jewmine, by Comnwdore, |3,U9)— FlorD, l>y Belvidere. U.'OS) 
— Jewy, by BelTidcn, (l.TOqi-Chcrry by \V«erloo, (*,eL6) Ae. 
Rae En^M Herd Book, Vol. V., for full pedigree. 

Eieler wiu Mieeted Ibr Mr. Stieafe, by a fint rate tndre of Short 
horn Moek, and wa> couudered one of Ihe Hry 6cii frvjb m >^glaad. 
Quite a high priee wai paU Kir him ; and it ii bclic>ed Ihel bii lupa- 
nor, if errn bii equal, hae nerer bente been imported inio ibbcouo- 
. ' „ briakel (or hit age and hi- — ^ 



hiicliMin England, and hiaoock ii of the higheat repaie. Ii ieea 
loy or Galloway blood, back to pure eherUnrna, farupwardt oflws 



viih pedlfreea In fbll, ai 

'S>iuW«™ saiMp.— A choiee floek of Ihii nperioi breed of m«. 

--■- ■■ •^---•d on Ihe wme day ai abort. 

ne boar and HTeral breedbw wwi and pig*, of 

1 handeome pair of red worklnt oi 
A. B. ALLEN, IBS W • 



ArTaft' Sieiae.- 
hbTne breed of I 



m Water at., New.York. 



Wire for Feneet. 

TRON WIRE FOR FENCING, conKanlly for tale at Naw-Vei* 
A pricca. Z. HOSMER, 



i^TilMD-tt 
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Contents of this Nnmber. 



On the Man^ement of the Hay Crop, 

Poultry and Poultry Books, by Ombkvsk, 

Adirairtaget of Irrigation, by A. B., 

On the Acdimatioii of Tropical llaula, by C. B. 6., 

Things Neceaaary to the Sneceaifal Pnnoit oTAgricultiire, by ) 

H. C. W.. } 

Neglected Mannrea, Ac, by ProfeaMM- J. P. Noetom, 

Noiea riu Gardens aiid Nnraeriea in the Vicinity of Boaton, . . 

On the Maimgement of Oreharda, 

Profiu of Fmit Culture— Notes from " The Horticulturist,*'. . 
Nuive Flovrefs and Lnyen, by D. T.^Fruils of Central 

Illinois, Ac 

Trial of Plows at Albany— Mr. Sherwood's 9d Duke of 

Cambridge. 

ProCu of Diflerent Breeds of Sheep, by A Srsxt Mah. 

Oeddes' Harrow^The TfeMe Land of Thibet— A Mechanic's ) 

House, by W. L Eatom— Chkcory or Succory, ) 

Hie Best 'nme for Cutting Timbei^-Sirength of Wire— Good ) 

and Bad Management, | 

Dairying in St Lawrence County, by G. A. Hanchstt — ) 

Height ct Com, by C. E. G-— Sale of the Batea Short- 1 

honia— Farming m Rhode Island— The Cheese Trade, . . . . ) 
Water-Lime, &c., by J. A. Cbvuxt- Rotation of Cro p s ) 

To Plow in Clover, Weeds, Ac— Saviiig Clover Seed, by I 

A StmscmiKBK— Harvesting Gmin, by L. Dvkaud ) 

To makfi Preserves and Jellies— Answers to Correqrandents, 

Facts and Opinions on Various Subjects, 

Aeknowledgment»— Monthly Notices, Ac, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Fig. 173— Hay-spreader, 

174, 175-^nngIe Fowls. 
76— Great Mahiy Fowl, 

177— Game Fowl, — 

178— Portrait of 3d Duke of Cambridge, 840 

179— Geddes' FoMing Harrow, 943 

180— Plan of a Mechanic's House, 843 

For l!lnle* 

I^WO Bone Mills, Bono Manure^ three Building Sites, one Steam 
'■ Bone Mill, capable of grinding from 800 to 1900 bwhela per 
day ; one Horse Power Bone Mill, capable of grinding from 150 to 
800 bushels per day ; both mills are in eompieie <wder. 3 Building 
Sites— 100 acres. 40| acres, and 14 acrea, nroro 3 to 5| miles flrom 
Vanderbilt Latidiug, Siaten Island, elevated and having good rural 
qualities ; ocean views that cannot be surpassed. Apny to 

ALEX. HORNBY 



July 1— It.* 



aOtb Street, 0th Avenue, New-1^ork. 



Morgan Hor*e Yonng Black Hawk* 

YCUNG Black Hawk will stand at the stable of the subscriber. 
*• Terms— SiO the season, 915 U> insure. Young Black Hawk is 
five years old ; his color a beautiAil black, and for beauty, speed and 
action, with age, cajiuot be beat. 

Breeders of good horses are invited to call and see him. Ovmed 
\j FRANKLIN FELTON. 

Ticonderoga, N. Y., July 1— It* 

Nnrserymen'fi Agency, 

187 WoUr Sfrart, Nno^Yak, 

'TVHE business connected with this Agency, having increased be- 
'• yoiid the exprctations of the subicnber, ne has taken the above 
more couveuienl and eligible store, and aided by experience, has 
prepared to meet the increasing demand upon his services. 

He will import the coming season, a fUl sopnly of the following 
blocks, Seeds, Tree*, Ac, Ac, and solicits all his friends to sena 
their orders b^on th§ ehu of Jwy, to prevent disappointment 

He also tenders his services for the purckaae ot $aU of anything in 
the bnsine«a, and will give prompt attention to the receiving and for- 
warding any goods cousinied to his care. Importations oassed at the 
Custom Houst, the goods properly tidcen care of, ana re-packed 
when necessary. 

Jmportod Ut fualitf Stodet 

Quince, 

Pear, 

Mahaleb Cherry, 

Paradise Apple, 

Plum. 

Imported specimen Fruit T^ees, of any kinds required, from the 
nurseries. Also, 

Minetta Rose Stocks, 
Standard Roses, 
Prise Gooaeberrief , 
And SMrif of any kinds if or- 
dered in good season. Al- 
ao for sofa. 
9,200 Dwarf Cherries. Budded 
on the Imported Mahaleb 
Stock. 
80,000 8 yr. Osage Plants. 
Oaage, Apple, and Pear seed. 
Plum, Chary and Peach pits. 



Pear, 
Plum, 
Cherry. 



Norway Spruce, 
SilverFir, 
Scotch Fir, 
European Laroh, 
Jimiper^ 
Mountain Ash, 
English Elm, 
Wytch Elm, 
Chniesc Arbor VitSB, 
Siberian Arbor Viim, 
Irish Yew, 
Hdlys, 

Pruning and Budding Kni' 
Glasses. Russia Mata/Twin 
the busine*. 

July l^lt 



» Labels, Flower Pots, Propagating 
, «c., Ate., with any thing required in 
OBO. G. SHEPPARD, 

187 Wutw St., N«1»^York. 



Fnll Blood Berkshire Pigs. 

T*HE Mibacriber ofl^ for sale a line lot of young Bonn aad 
-*- at prices from tSto 94. The boar they were raised from 
took the first premium at the Bnflklo Fair. H. B. HOWLANDl 
Union Springs, July 1, 18S&— 9L 

Drain Tile Works, 

8S Jby Strsst, North of SakumuuUr IFbrics, AJboMf. 
T*HE subscnber is now mannfhcturing and prepared to fill ___ 
-*- Ibr Horw Shoe, Sole, Round and Collar Draiu Tile, of Taric 
sines, from one to four inches in width and rise. The tile 
sixteen inches in length, and will be of 
The price will vary according to the aisi 
•10 to SIO per ihoumnd Specimens of the article with tbe' pnc«u 
will soon be distributed to all the agricultural stores in the Slaio. 
Presidents of county societies adjoinmg the river and canala, w^ 
please send their address with directions to whom a box ****»^^*TiTg 
the different sixes of Tile will be forwwded free of charge. 
July 1, 1890— tf. A. 8. BABOOCK. 



a superior qoalitjr. 
I ana shape. 



B 



Tke Ftirmers' Encyclopediay 

Y C. W. JOHNSON. Adapted to the United States, by O 
Ekxxsom, Kiiladelphia, l8oO. In one lane octavo y oinin e, 
1173 pages, containing the latest discoveries ana improvements, In 
Agriculture, with numerous plates of Live Slock, Farming Impki 
menis, ike. 

" We are Ailly convinced that sodi an amount of valuable know* 
led^e for Amnert can be found in no other work in so cheap and oo^ 
vement a form. In fact, no farmer who pretends to be well inftim- 
ed in his profession should be without this book.** — Uno Oomoam 
Famur. 

*'An excellent work, fit lo be distributed in premlnma by Agricii- 
turai Societies. How much better, and in bMter taste, than tk« 
amount of its cost in money.** — J. 8. Stiniur. 

SoM bv L. Tccxn, Albany ; A. Hakt. PbiladdpUa ; Dkrbt it 
Co.. Buflalo ; W. D. Tickkok tt Co., Bostcn ; and the principal 
booksellATs in the Union. Price 84. (Ccet of the imported work in 
1 vd. without tmf plaUSy 814.) July 1— if. 
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lottmal of flitral :3lrt U Kttral CatBt. 

EpiTSD BT A. J. Downing, 



Author of **La$tdteapo Gonlmtng, 



» cc 



Mt,** " Fruits and Fruit Dma of 




•^S-W"*"- 



T" 



all persons alive to the improvement of their gardena, ofdards 
or country seals,— to scientific and practical cultivatocs of the 
soil,— to nurserymen and commercial gardenera, this Journal, giriag 



the bitest discoveries and improvements, experiments 
tions in Horticulture, and those branches or knowledge eonaccied 
with it, will be found invaluable. Its extended and vamable 
pondeiice presents the experience of the most intelligent cultivati 
m America; and the instructive and agreeable articles from the pen 
of the Editor, make it equally sought uler by even the general 
er, interested in country life. The " Fobkiom Noticks " 



>t 



summary from all the leading Horticultural Journals of Europe ; the 
**DoMxsTic NoTicxs," and Ajiswxss to Cobuupondxhts, fnmirii 
cc^ious hints to the novice in practical culture ; and the numereos 
a^ beautiful lUustratious,— Plans for Cottages, Grecnhousea, the Fi- 
gures of New Fruits, Shrubs and Plants, combine lo render this ens 
of the cheapest and most valuable works on either side of the Ailaa> 
tic. 

Thz Firrn Volumb or trb HoBTxcvx.TtniiBT will be commenced 
on the Isl of July, 1880. All or either of the back vols, can be 8m>> 
plied. New subscribers will be Aumished witli the fiisi four volsTnr 
•10. 

Tbbms— Three Dollars per yeai^Two copies Ibr Five DeOnn. 
All paymenu to be made in advance, and orders to be post paid. 

q:^ All Acents for Tux Cvltivatob, and Post Maaleis geaenl- 
ly, are invited lo act as Agents for Thb Hobticoltvbxst. 

LUTHER TUCK&R, 
JAony, Jims, 1850. PubUthoTf Cukiuator QffUtj JJhmy, if. T. 



THB Cni«TIVATOR 
Jl futtUhid an th§ first qf each wionih, at AOmmfh ^' ^'9 % 

LUTHKR TUCKKR, PROPRIKTOA. 

LUTHER TUCKER ft 8ANFORD HOWARI>» Editors. 

•1 per nan.— 7 copiet for $5—19 for flO* 

07* All snfaecripiions to commence with the volume, (the Jniu 
N o.^) and to be paid in advakck. 

ICT^ All subscriptions, not renewed by payment Ibr the next r^ar, 
ar e dis continued at the end of each volume. 

07' The back vols, can be furnished lo new sufaeeriben-HUii 
may be obtained of the following Agents : 

NEW-YORK-M. H. Nbwmax It Co^ 199 Bnmdwuy. 

BOSTON— J. Bbxck ft Co., flS North Market-^L, aad B. Wmbt, 
7Congress-st 

PHILADBLPHIA~0. B. Zixbbb. 

ApvBBTi SBMM i're— Tke et<arfe for udwitieemenli is #1, for It 
liaaa, for each inaertion. No 



"to impkotb thb I 



IL AND THja MIB 



ALBANY, AUGUST, 1860. 



Vol. Vn.— No. 8. 



n Ue Fan. 

Ti» liller part o( Aagast and ths fore part or 
Scplember maj bo considered the moit favorable 
part of tha jrearfor making traprovemeati OQ the farm. 
At thi* Baaaoa, the earlier eropi have been seonred, 
the oullivalion of the later ones haa been floiih- 
ed. and ibe farmer is only waiting for their Esaluri- 
tj. In addition to the QomparaliTe leisure wbich is 
Ihaa afforded, there are othqr circumstaiioes which 
reader this a suitable periad for such operations. 
The ground is generallj drier tbnn at any otber 
time during the year, which permits the labor of 

inaocessible from wetness. This is panicalarly fa- 
TorablB to the drainage of bogs, and to the axca- 
vation of peat or maok for manare. Tbe growth 
of bushes and ahrnbs haa also reaobed that partioa- 
lar crisis in which tbe; ma; be more easily killed b; 

One of the first objeott to whiob attention should 
be directed in the improvement of the farm, is the 
eradication of bnsbes and pernicions plants in fleldi, 
along lines of fences, roadaidea, ko. These are 
not only great drawbaohs on the beantj of the farm, 
being unsightly to the eye, and conTeying an anplen- 
aant idea of oareless and slovenly habits j bat tbey 
are very detrimenlal to the peanDinry interest of the 
farmer. They draw noarishment from the gronad 
whiob should go to the sapport of valuable plants, 
and by propagating (hemtelves, are conslantly in- 
oreasing and ipreadicg the injury. Thistles, docks, 
briers and thorns, are often allowed to Soarish un- 
molested in the situations mentioned. On the bor- 
ders of fields they occopy the richest of tbe soil, and 
annaally extend their encroachments- Tbey are 
not unfreqaently seen in good lands, that are devoted 
to Tartans crops, and in pastares are qnile oommon 
— many fsrmers being apparently regardless of their 
presence and effects. The great extent of ground 
that is oooupied by these worlhleis pests, is a dead 
loss ; but besides this, grass and other crops are robbed 
of moistare by them daring dronth, and at other 
times are soared and diminished in growth by tbeir 
shade and roots. 

It should be an jnvarlnbte rnle with the farmer, 
to prevent all Injurious plants from seeding. This 
vill at all events keep them from spreading — ex- 
empt snch as increase by the root. Annual or bien- 
nial thistlea are easily doalroyed by being cot while 
ia blossom and before any seed is matured ; and even 
Canada tbistlei may be destroyed by following up 
this coarse for several seasons in aacceeaion. They 
ahoald be eat elett to tht gTemJ, and just at that 
jnnotnre when they are in fullest bloem. A few 
will (tart, which if nntonohed will produoe seed in 
sntamn ; bat this second orop shonld be cut witboat 
fail, when in the same stage as tbe first. The rea- 



diest and most effectual node of destroying Canada 
thistles, where they oocnpy ground that will admit 
of caltivation, is by froquenlly working the soil 
with the plow, or Hima implement that will entire- 
ly prevent the growth of the top. No plant can 
bear to be deprived of its leaves for a long lime, 
and if thistle patches are worked over ao often aa 
to prevent the plant from appearing above groond, 
thej will be mostly killed in one season. 

Docks and mullena may be pulled op any time be- 
fore they make seed, though it will be moat conve. 
nieni to pull them after they have shot into stalk. 
Those which break off may be dug up with a mat- 
took. If CDC off two or three inches below the anr- 
faon, they will not start. The eyes or bads from 

of the plant. If not cut below these, they will 
grow. The yellow dock is an exceedingly trouble- 
some plant in grain fields and meadows, and should 
be exterminated as soon as it makes its appearance, 
as it spreads very rapidly from seed. The bardock 
only grows in rich soil, but is frequently allowed to 
monopolise aome of the best portions of the farm. 
When sheep are allowed to ran among them in the 
fall of the year, the burs adhere to tbe wool, and 
oDoasion much injury by matting it, 

Briars and othev hushes should be out the latter 
part of Augast. They have then finished ibeir new 
growth, and (he sap is about to "tarn," as the ex- 
pression is — that is, a new set of buds is to be pre- 
pared for another year, and the new wood is to ba 
ripened and perfected. If cut at this period, but 
few apronls are sent up, and those few are easily 
braised to death with a stout sliok, while tender, or 
at the time when frost ohecks their growth. If sheep 
are kept on the ground, they will, if tbe feed is ra- 
ther short, crop the sprouts as soon as they appear, 
and if permitted to keep them down for two sea- 
sons, the roots will be prinoipaUy killed. It is an 
advantage to sow on some grass ssed — blae-grast, 
or red. top — as soon as tbs hushes have been oat and 
burned. The seed will take rout with the first 
shower, and the growth of the grass will tend 
greatly to smother down tbe sprouts of the bashes. 
As with thistles, it ia important that the buahea 
shonld be cut close to the groand. 

The reclamation of waste lands generally, but 
especially those of a wet and swampy nature, may 
be prosecuted with advantage at this seaann. With 
these, drainage is the first object. The water 
which appears in Ihe form of springs should be first 
cut off by deep channels along their sonroes, and 
these channels should convey the water to aaob 
points as will best insure its discharge from tbe 
land. Aa tbe water is taken away, the soil will 
settle, more or less, and this settling will facilitaia 
furlber operation* in several ways. The eolidity 
acqaired will admit of taking on teama for getting 
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out stones, stumps and bashes, and all such objects 
are left by the settling of the earth, mostly on the 
larfaee, from which they may be readily removed. 

The '* swamp holes," which, like plague spots, 
disfigure the surface of farms, forming the breeding 
places of worthless plants and disgusting reptiles, 
and filling the atmosphere with the seeds of human 
disease, may often be brought into the roost profit- 
able cultivation. They frequently comprise the 
richest parts of the farm, as is proved by the large 
cr<ops they produce, when redeemed ffbm the efTects 
of stagnant water and wild plants. They are par- 
ticularly natural to grass, and wnen properly pre- 
pared by drainage, the wild growth exterminated, 
and the surface properly smoothed, may be brought 
into valuable meadows by sowing the grass seed 
about the first of September. Timothy, and the 
large red -top are the best grasses for such situa- 
tions; a peck of the seed of the former, with half a 
bushel to a bushel of the latter, (according to its 
cleanness,) is the proper quantity for an acre. It 
may be scratched in with rakes, or by a bush-har- 
row. 

Peat bogs, drained, may be made to produce good 
crops of many kinds; but grain crops and grass are 
very liable to lodge down on peaty soils. This is 
owing in a great degree to the want of silex (flint) 
in the soil, and in some degree also to the soil being 
too loose to give the plants a firm standing on their 
roots. The application of sand or gravel remedies 
both defects, and when the mineral substance is well 
incorporated with the vegetable matter, the straw 
becomes stifT, and the crops stand and mature well. 
The quantity of sand which it is expedient to ap- 
ply, varies with the composition of the peat soil, 
some containing much more mineral earth than oth- 
er deposites. A coating of an inch to two inches 
in depth, will, however, be found sufiicient in most 
cases. It may be carted on in winter when most 
farming operations are suspended. 

Peat to be used in the barn-yard, for mixing with 
animal manure, should be dug out at this season, 
and piled on dry land, where it may be obtained as 
wanted. In this situation, the air and rains gradu- 
ally dissipate the acid which the peat contains 
when in its natural bed, and which must be dispel- 
led or neutralized before the peat can afford nour- 
ishment to plants. 

digging rocks (boulders) from grounds encum- 
bered by them, may now be done advantageously. 
Stone walls are generally the best and most econo- 
mical fences in such situations. They have the im- 
portant recommendation, that when once made in a 
proper manner, they are perpetual. A trench, two 
feet deep, and somewhat wider than the base of the 
wall, should be dug for the foundation, which should 
be filled with the smaller stones that are not suita- 
ble for wall. A skillful and practical wall-layer, 
will know how to select and place the stones so as 
to make the most substantial and permanent fence. 

Boulders that are not wanted for walls, may be 
sunk by digging holes under or beside them, so deep 
that they may fall below the depth to which the 
plow reaches. Those who have adopted this mode 
of disposing of boulders, state that it is much less 
expensive than to get them out by blasting with 
powder, employing men and teams to take them 
away. 

It is an erroneous idea, though entertained by 
many farmers, that improvement will not pay. We 
believe this is in many instances, urged merely as 
an excuse for carelessness and negligence. It is a 
safe maxim that, w4)at is worth doin^, is worth do- 
ing well. We could refer to hundreds of instances 



where such improvements as we have spoken of have 
been made, with a greater profit on the money so 
expended, than is realized in the ordinary routine 
of farming. The lands operated on are frequently 
of little or no value; but by an outlay of fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars, are made to pay an annual inter- 
est of from fifty to a hundred, and sometimes two 
hundred dollars an acre. 



Affricnltare of Ohio. 

Annttal Rsport or the Ohio Statx Boaad of 
Agricultube. — This document comprehends the 
information brought out by the operations of the 
Board of Agriculture for the state of Ohio for the 
year 1849. The introductory remarks by the Pre- 
sident of the Board, M. L. Sullivant, Esq., pre- 
sent a comprehensive view of the general progress 
of agriculture in the state, accompanied with use- 
ful suggestions in regard to its further advancement. 
It is stated that agricultural societies have been or- 
ganised in more than fifty counties within the state.- 
Township Farmer's Clubs, have likewise been 
formed in several instances, and weekly or monthlj 
meetings are held by the members for the discussion 
of agricultural subjects. A spirit of improvemeLt 
is said to be rapidly diffusing itself among the far- 
ming population, the good results of which are be- 
ginning to appear. 

Cbops. — The crops of the past year, except 
wheat and fruits, are considered good; but the 
wheat crop, which ordinarily reaches twenty mil- 
lions of bushels in the state, it is stated did not ex- 
ceed one-third that amount. The chief cause of 
the failure is attributed to the ** red rust,'' in con- 
nexion with which the wheat midge (Cccitfeinyia tr\» 
ticij) and the ** sun-blight" are mentioned as hav- 
ing increased the injury in some instances. From 
all causes combined, the total |pss to the farmers of 
the state is put down at thirteen millions of bushels, 
estimated as equivalent to eight millions of dollars. 

The Mediterranean wheat is mentioned as having 
escaped the rust, in some parts of the state, better 
than other varieties — (probably from its earliness) 
— and that the quality of the grain is improving — 
the millers purchasing it readily with bat little or 
no discount as to price. 

Among means for the improvement of wheat cul- 
ture, the use of the subsoil plow is recommended as 
follows: — ''By its use, two very important points 
may be gained, less liability to winter killing, by 
allowing the water to settle down into the soil, and 
pass off*, which also gives the roots of the plant 
more room to range in search of the requisite quan- 
tity of food." 

The crop of Indian corn for 1849, is estimated at 
seventy millions of bushels for the state. The ex- 
pense attending the transportation of this grain 
from the interior of the state, is so great that but 
little of it finds a market, except by its conversion 
into beef and pork. The improved mode of drying 
Indian corn by steam is alluded to, and the hope ex- 
pressed that the process will soon make the expor- 
tation of steam-dried meal an article of import- 
ance. 

The rot in potatoes is stated to have been less 
prevalent last year, than for several previous years. 

Grate is spoken of as '* the third if not the se- 
cond crop in importance " in the state. It is said 
— ''The profits of the grazing interest have been 
for several years in advance of the grain growing 
interest, if we take into consideration the relative 
amount of labor and capital required to carry on 
these branches of industry, and the uniformity sad 
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oertaint/ of the markets for cattle and beef, giving 
a fair remuneration opon the investment.'' 

Dairy Products. — The manufactare of butter 
and oheese in the Western Reserve, is spoken of as 
being practiced with success; and the new plan of 
making oheese in large establishments, which take 
the ourd from the dairymen in a fresh state, is 
thought an improvement as regards the profits of 
alK 

Raising Mules.-— This branch of farming is 
thought profitable. It is spoken of as follows: — 
''Tha raising of males is becoming an important 
branch of the stock business, and is decidedly the 
most profitable of any that the farmer can engage 
in. They may properly be called a staple stock; 
for, from an intimate acquaintance with the busi- 
ness, we can state that they afibrd the most uniform 
compeneation, and they have been less subject to 
injurious fluctuations, and are fit for earlier sales 
than any other stock. Their average cost, at six 
months old, may be put down at twenty dollars per 
head, and this is a remunerating price to the breed- 
er up to that age ; and then with common keep on 
grain, hay and pasture, (if you have it) for the first 
winter, and with grain and rough feed through the 
next winter, entirely dispensing with grain after- 
wards, the grazier may calculate, with certainty, 
to advance his animals in price at least twenty dol- 
lars a year. Should he feed on grain all the time, 
it will pay him twenty cents a bushel for the corn 
in addition, up to the age of two and a-half to three 
years, at which time they are put to work or sent to 
market. The stock of mares in our country is well 
calculated for producing a superior quality of mules; 
and with the advantage of a large breed of Jacks, 
we need not fear competition with any part of the 
world. These animals are hardy and remarkably 
healthy, the deaths seldom exceed three per cent. ; 
the care necessarily bestowed upon them is but tri- 
. fling. The breaking and handling, or quieting, is of 
no advantage to the seller, the purchasers making 
that rather an objection than admitting it to be a 
benefit. Color and slight blemishes do not materi- 
ally depreciate the price, and the farmer can calcu- 
late, with certainty, upon a market whenever he 
wishes to sell." 

WooL-ORowiNG. — There are large portions of 
Ohio well adapted to sheep husbandry. It is re- 
marked — " The grassy plains of the central portion, 
and the broken lands of the eastern and southern 
borders of our state, embrace a large territory of 
but little value for ordinary cultivation, but well 
adapted to the habits and constitutions of the dif- 
ferent breeds of sheep and to the growing of fine 
wool,'* 

But a great drawback to the successful keeping 
of sheep is their destruction by dogs, and the Le- 
gislature is appealed to for the adoption of some 
measure to prevent this evil. It is said — '' The 
wolf has become extinct, or nearly so, but his place 
has been supplied by hordes of ravenous dogs, which 
have committed more injury within the last five 
years than all the wolves ever congregated within 
our borders, and this injury, which annually amounts 
to a heavy tax, our farmers have been obliged to 
submit to without redress or remuneration. This 
liability to injury from the depredations of dogs, 
undoubtedly retards, in a great degree, the improve- 
ment in our breeds of sheep, for but few enterpri- 
sing men will be at the risk, trouble and expense of 
importing new and improved breeds of these ani- 
mals, when they are thus liable to be torn to pieces 
and destroyed." 



[By the way, did not the Legislature of Ohio, at 
its last session, pass an act in reference to this mat- 
ter? Eds.] 

Rbaring and FATTENiiro hoo^^Packikg Pork. 
— This is a great business in the state of Ohio. 
** The number of hogs annually fattened, packed 
and exported from the state, probably exceeds one 
million. The average price being about two dol- 
lars and a-half per hundred pounds, and the ave- 
rage weight about two hundred pounds, would maka 
the hog crop amount to five millions of dollars. 
The number of hogs slaughtered and packed in Cin- 
cinnati the present season, as we learn from an ac- 
curate statement made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in that city, is a little less than four hundred 
tkoutand. Within a few years, the business of 
packing hogs has extended to nearly all the interior 
towns of the state of any considerable size, and ly- 
ing near the public thoroughfares, and still the num- 
\ter slaughtered and packed in Cincinnati has not 
diminished, but has steadily increased, in conse- 
quence of the supply of hogs driven to the city 
from Indiana and Kentucky. The breed of hogs 
throughout the state consists of a compound mix- 
ture; Berkshires, Bedfords, Irish Graziers, and, 
perhaps, a dozen other varieties, but pure stock of 
those named are such as to leave but little improve- 
ment desirable, except that they should supply the 
place, or root out the many specimens of ** woodt 
hog*' and **land pike/* that yet remain in many 
parts of the state," 

New Articles of Culture. — Several of these 
are noticed as worthy of trial; as broom com, 
which has already been introduced in some of the 
rich vales; and has produced in favorable situations, 
about one- third of a ton of cleaned brush ready for 
market, per acre, worth from $33 to $42. Mustard 
seed has been profitably grown in some sections. 
Flax and hemp are favorably noticed; the greatest 
obstacle to their profitable culture being the want 
of suitable machinery for breaking and cleaning the 
lint. The planting of trees for the production of 
timber for fences — su(^ as catalpa, chestnut, black 
locust, &c. — is recommended, the trees to be set tn 
rows around the outside of fields. The osage 
orange as a hedge plant is noticed, but itsvahte for 
a permanent and convenient fence is considered not 
yet fully ascertained. 

Implements. — The introduction of ti 9teel: mould 
board plow is recommended, as being better adapt- 
ed for the rich alluvial lands, on account of its 
scouring more readily, and keeping clbaner than any 
other. 

A Scientific Agriculturak. SuRTEir of' the 
state is advocated, which it is thought should be 
commenced as soon as practicable. 

A State Fair, under the supervision of the Board, 
is to be held at Cincinnati on the Uth, 12th. and 
13th of September next. 



Reading Books for Sckools.- — The MassacKu^ 
setts Plowman suggests that an ** important im- 
provement in our common schools woulld be to in- 
troduce better matter for reading. Instead of pnt- 
ing young scholars to read of the celebrated men of 
old — warriors mostly, who acquired their renown 
by shedding human blood — l^t a part ot their read« 
ing lessons consist in oompositions«rellitihg to- Agri- 
culture." ^ 

Killing Sorrel.— According to the Michigan 
Farmer J plowing sorrel, with a- shallow furrow, 
late in the fall, leaving the roots exposed to the ac- 
tion of the frost through the winter, baa been found 
effectual in destroying that pernicious plltnt. 
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Cttttrs from JProt Norton — No. 6. 



Ok the Hotriave Valve of Oat Hay. 

AXAJLTTKAI. LabOK^TOKT, YaLX CoLLCOS, 1 

New-HaiotHf Comn-t JtUf^ I860. ) 

EDi. CuLTiTATOB — In tho January No. of the 
Joarnal of Agricnltare, publiihed by the Highland 
^nd Ag. Soc. of Scotland, I notice an article *' on 
Oat Hay, and the relative nutritive value of oats 
ent green and cut fully ripe/' by Dr. A. Voelcker, 
Prof, of Cherotstry in the Royal Ag. College at 
Cirencester. The subject is one which has long in- 
terested me, and I call attention the more readily to 
the statements made here, inasmuch as Dr Voelcker 
is an old friend, in whose results I have much con- 
fidence. We have worked together in the Labora- 
tory of Mulder, where he was first assistant, and I 
am sure that he will benefit the cause of agricultu- 
ral science, now that his whole energies are devoted 
to it. 

The idea of cutting grain while yet quite green, 
and of making it into hay in the same manner as grass, 
is not by any means entirely novel. Experiments of 
an imperfect nature have been made before the pre- 
sent ones, with this same end in view. Some of 
these have perfectly succeeded, while others have, 
if not unsuccessful, been at least less striking in 
their success. We have needed in the occurrence of 
these unsatisfactory experiments, some general 
principles upon which to reconcile them if possible, 
or at least discover the source of error, or by means 
of which wejmight more fully attain our object of 
inquiry. We need also the union of scientific with 
practical knowledge. Upon this subject, in order 
to the certain determination of many points, I will 
copy two or three sentenccb from Or. Voelcker 's 
paper. 

"On the other hand, I am convinced that practi- 
cal men will remain in the dark on many of the most 
important points of agriculture so long as they de- 
spise the aid of chemistry, and persist in solving in- 
quiries connected with agriftlture by mere blind ex- 
perimentising; by experiments I mean made without 
plan, or anything clearly defined and distinctly un- 
derstood. If those engaged in such random triah 
would bear in mind that nature does not give a pre- 
cise answer to an indistinct question ; and if they 
would be candid enough to believe, in all cases in 
which an experiment has failed to answer their ex- 
pectations, that the experiment itself, or the antici- 
pated result, must be false in principle, and that con- 
sequently the fault is their own, and not on the part 
of nature — a great deal of good would be eflfected. 
Unfortunately, however, most men are as quick in 
eondemning the value of the materials used in a 
bungling experiment, asHhey arc eager to praise and 
enthusiastic in recommending every result when the 
experiment proves favorable to their views; and 
when such an experimenter has some kind of theo- 
retical notion in his head with which the experiment 
can be made to tally, the case is still worse. In 
this way a great deal of harm has been done, and 
the progress of scientific agriculture retarded in* 
stead of advanced." 

There is mooh of sound practical sense in the 
above remarks, and every person who has stu- 
died over the numerous unprofitable and weari- 
some disousslons, which fill up many of our agricul- 
tural papers, will fully appreciate it. It is for want 
of knowledge as Co what they are about, that the 
contradictory results of most experimenters are to 
be ascribed 



In the present case, Dr. Voelcker seems to haTa 
happily united science with sound practical views, 
and we consequeutly have intelligible and reliable 
statements from him. 

The first point to which attention was direoted, 
regarded the proportion of water contained in the 
straw and grain of the ripe and unripe oat respeo- 
tively; both samples being of the same variety and 
taken from the same field. As might have been 
expected, the green oats contained most water; tkie 
is shown by the following table: 

Oat$ fully ripe. 

Per eentage of Water. Froportioo of Strmw to Grain. 

Straw. Grain. J)rf Straw. Grain. 

38.48 90.65 S7M 4&44 

Oati cut green, 

SMU 9846 65.43 31.58 

I have taken the mean of the various results giveui 
as some discrepancy appears in the single determi« 
nations. By this table, several general eonelasioat 
are indicated — 

1. That the proportion of water in the anripe 
plant is greatest. 

2. That the proportion of the dry straw in the 
unripe plant is greatest. 

3. That when the plant is dry, the grain bean a 
larger proportion to the straw than would have been 
imagined ; being, even in the green plant, more thaa 
one-third of the whole weight, and in the dry plant 
nearly one half. 

The next step taken by Dr. Voelcker, was to de- 
termine the nutritive value of his several samples. 
In this case regard was had only to the amount of 
nitrogen contained in them, that being considered 
the most important ingredient, in estimating any 
particular variety of nutritions food. He calls the 
body in oats which contains nitrogen, by the gene- 
ral name ot protein; this name applying to a class 
of bodies that contain about as much nitrogent and 
that are about as nutritious, as lean meat when it 
is dry. 

The proportions, or per centages of protein ob- 
tained by Dr. Voelcker were as follows: 

I. O alt fully ripe — Meanresulte, 
Grain, 15.39 pr cL of protein compooiidf. 
Straw, 8.46 " " " ^ 

II. Oatt cut Green, 
Grain, 17.87 pr e(. of proieiu componnds. 
Stniv.llOl " " " *^ 

No. II. was cut when the stalk and leaf were yet 
quite green, and the grain milky, but fully formed. 
They were cut at the same time, the green oats 
having been sown about one month later than the 
others. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the above re- 
sults are not only extremely interesting in a scien- 
tific point of view, but are of much practical im. 
portance. 

1. We see in comparing the numbers in the ripe 
and unripe straw, that the latter contains 3^ pr ct. 
more nitrogen than the former. 

2. That the unripe grain also contains more ni- 
trogen; this may seem a very strange result, but 
may be explained when we consider the fact, that 
the unripe oats, although they had not attained their 
full bulk, had received most of their nitrogenous 
compounds, and ihst the after increase while ripen- 
ing, must have consisted mainly in an accumulation 
of starch, and other non-nitrogenous bodies. 

In addition to the facts established by these 
analyses, it is to be borne in mind, that the unripe 
straw is also much richer in starch, giun, sugar and 
other compounds of the same nature, all of them 
both nutritious and easily digestible, but which are 
for the most part in ripening, gradually converted 
into woody fibre. 
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Here too the larger qvantity of water, which has 
been already showa to exist in the nnripe atraw, is 
to be brought into aocovnt. This water helps to 
render the food more soluble , and more easily di> 
^estiMe by the antmaL We And then that an eqaal 
weight of the anripe straw and grain, contains 
more nitrogen, more sugar and gum, and also more 
water; so that while it is more nutritious, it is also 
at the same time more easily assimilated and digest* 
ed by the animal. This last is a point of more 
importance than is usually imagined. Of two kinds 
of food containing equal quantities of nitrogen j one 
may be vastly superior in its eflects when fed, and 
this simply because it can be readily digested ; a 
Inrge portion of the other may even pass through 
the body unaltered. 

Dr. Voelcker giyes, in addition to his theoretical 
results, two letters from farmers who hare seen oat 
kay tried. One of them says, ''that when cut fine, 
•at hay goes ono-fourth farther than if the oats and 
•traw had been allowed to ripen.*' 

In many parts of the country, it is very difficult 
to produce good grass for cutting, but easy to grow 
quite tolerable oats, at least so far as bulk of straw 
nnd appearanee of head is concerned. The grain 
nay not fill out well if allowed to stand, but still 
would serve a good purpose as fodder when cut 
green and made into hay. There is no loss of the 
grain by shelling when cut in this way, and the hay 
would be highly relished by stock. 

I have no doubt but the same system would do 
well in the case of rye, or other grains; hay made 
from them would . also be exceedingly nutritive. 
The facts given in the report of Dr. Voelcker, are 
quite sufficient to warrant my calling attention to 
this subject, and recommending experiments in such 
districts as feel the need of good winter fodder, and 
this of a variety that can be obtained without great 

expense. John P. Noxton. 

— - --■■^ 

Action j>f Soils on MaAnren* 

Professor Wat, consulting chemist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society, has lately made known the 
results of some important experiments made by him 
for the purpose of ascertaining the action of soils 
on the constituents of manures. Some of these ex- 
periments were repeated before the Council of the 
Society, and the following is the substance of the 
account reported in regard to them. 

On the table were glass filter-jars, containing a 
red soil from Mr. Pussy's estate in Berkshire. The 
soil, as the gentlemen present would see, occupied 
the jars to the depth of five or six inches. Upon 
one of these Mr. Way poured water obtained from 
one of the sewers of London. To another filtering 
jar he added a quantity of the fetid liquid produced 
in the steeping of flax. Both of these liquids were 
turbid, highly colored, and exceedingly offensive to 
the smell; but when passed through the soil, they 
were no longer the same. The resulting liquid had 
an earthy smell it is true — a smelt always accompa- 
nying soils — but was no longer ofi'ensive to the nose. 
Now to what ingredient of the soil was this meta- 
morphosis duef Was it due to the sand acting as a 
filter T It was easily proved that such was not the 
cause; and that there might be no doubt on this 
subject, Mr. Way would pass through a filtering-jar, 
containing more than nine inches depth of fine 
white sand, a quantity of eow's urine taken from a 
tank in the country. The liquid was so far altered 
by the filtration, that the turbidity was removed, as 
it would be by filtration through paper; but the co- 



lor and disgusting smell remained in all their inten- 
sity. Sand, therefore, obviously was not the active 
ingredient in soils in respect to the power under dis* 
cussion. The same must be said of the diflerent 
forms of gravel, which were only coarse sand. The 
other great ingredient of soil was clay, and to this 
Mr. Way attributed the power in question. As an 
experiment comparative with the last, he would 
pass the saooe tank water through sand, mixed with 
one-fourth of its weight of white clay in powder, 
and they would observe the result was very striking. 
The liquid coming through was clear and tree from 
smell; indeed it was hardly to be distinguished by 
its external characteristics, from ordinary water. 
There oould be no doubt then, that the property of 
soils to remove coloring matters, and organic mat* 
ters yielding smell from solution, was due to the 
clay contained in them. Filtration was only a me* 
thod of exposing the liquid in the most perfect form 
to the action of the clay, but it was not necessary 
to the success of the process. In proof of which, 
Mr. Way stirred up a quantity of soil wkh putrid 
human urine, the smell of which was entirely de- 
stroyed by the admixture, and upon the subsidence of 
the eartli, the liquid was left clear and colorless. 
It appeared, therefore, that the clay of soils had the 
power of separating certain animal and vegetable 
ingredients from solution; but was this property the 
only one exhibited? Mr. Way had found that soils 
had the power of stopping also, the alkalies, ammo* 
nia, potash, soda, magnesia, &c. If a quantity of 
ammonia, highly pungent to the smell, was thrown 
upon a filter of clay or soil, made permeable by 
sand, the water first coming away was absolutely 
free from ammenia. finch was the ease also with 
the canstie or carbonated alkalies, potash, or soda. 
Tbts was a very wonderful property of Mils and ap* 
peered to htm as an express provision of nature. A 
power, he remarked, is here found to reside in soils, 
by virtue of which not only is rain unable to wash 
out of them those soluble ingredients forming a ns* 
oessary condition of vegetation, but even those com* 
pounds, when introduced artificially by manure, are 
laid hold of and Axed in the soil, to the absolute 
preclusion of any loss either by rain or evaporation. 

But Mr. Way had found that this property of clay 
did not ftpply only to the alkalies and their carbon- 
ates, but to all the salts of these bases, with what- 
ever aoid they were combined. Here again was a 
beautiful provision; sulphate of ammonia, when fil- 
tered through a stfil, left its ammonia behind, but 
the sulphurio acid was found in the filtered liquid—- 
not, however, in the free state, but combined with 
lime; thus sulphate of lime was produced, and 
brought'away in the water. In the same way mn* 
riate of ammonia left its ammonia with the soil, its 
acid coming through in combination with lime, at 
muriate of that base. The same was true of all 
the salts of the different alkalies, so far as he had 
yet tried them« Thus lime in the economy of nature 
was destined to one other great office besides those 
which had already been found for it— ^jt was the 
means by which the salts ministering to vegetation 
became localised and distributed through the soil, 
and retained there until they were required for ve- 
getation. Quicklime, when dissolved in water, is 
removed by passing the water through clay or 
through most soils containing clay; and oarbonate 
of lime in solution is so effectually removed, that 
hard water may be softened by the same process. 

With regard to the extent to which these actions 
were capable of being carried. It was not to be 
supposed that we could go on filtering indefinitely* 
with the separation of the salts contained in the li« 
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quid. On the contrary, the limit was soon reached ; 
but althoQgh small in per centage quality , the pow- 
er wasj in reference to the bulk of the soil, enor- 
mously great. He had found that a pure clay would 
absorb, perhaps, two-tenths per cent, of its weight 
of ammonia — that is to say, 1,000 grains would se- 
parate two grains of ammonia; and from reasons 
which need not then be noticed, a loam or a well- 
cultivated clay soil . would absorb nearly twice as 
much. Now every inch in depth of soil over an 
acre of ground weighed about 100 tons. Conse- 
quently, ten inches of depth of such soil, would 
weigh 1,000 tons, and would be adequate to eom- 
bine with and retain two tons of ammonia, a quan^ 
tity which would be furnished by about twelve 
tons of guano. Now. one-sixtieth of this power 
would suffice for the preservation of the ammonia 
of an outside dose of guano; consequently, he was 
justified in saying that the property was practically 
of immense activity. Mr. Way stated that he had 
ascertained the extent of the power indifferent soils 
and for the different allialies. The property was 
decidedly a chemical one; and although he intend- 
ed only to state the facts, without entering upon 
their explanation, he might say that he had every 
reason to believe that he should be able to develop 
that satisfactorily at the proper time. 

At a subsequent lecture Prof. Way stated that he 
was first led into this train of investigation by hav- 
ing been informed by one or two persons that urine, 
by being passed through certain filtering substan- 
ces, might be entirely deprived of its coloring mat- 
ter and odor. Prof. W. said he was not only deep- 
ly interested in these statements, but totally unable 
to account on chemical principles for the eff*ect8 
thus simpljpproduced; and of so high a degree of 
importance did he consider them, as fertile in a se- 
ries of new facts, which would lead not only to new 
views of chemical combination, under peculiar me- 
chanical conditions, but also to a modification of 
the theory of the mode by which mannrp is reserved 
in the soil until required as food for plants, and to 
immediate application in practical agriculture, and 
he lost no time in verifying these results, and en- 
deavoring to account for their occurrence. As he 
proceeded in this path of inquiry, the new facts, as 
they rapidly succeeded each other, were such as 
would have been totally unexpected on the ordinary 
principles of combination; and which would eventu> 
ally, he had no doubt, lead to ne# modes of regard- 
ing chemical action when taking place under cer- 
tain conditions. Prof. W. then proceeded to show 
experimentally the power of finely divided clay soils 
to abstract the coloring matter and smell from log- 
wood water, London porter, putrid urine, infusion 
of flax, and tank water; and to explain the proba- 
ble manner in which such soils decomposed the 
salts of ammonia, arresting that alkali and repla- 
cing it by lime; and also by what a beautiful provi- 
sion of nature the substances valuable as food for 
plants were retained in the soil, while other results 
of such decomposition were allowed to pass through 
it, one of those provisions in the operation of natu- 
ral laws, which strikingly arrest the attention ot 
the most inconsiderate, and mark the beneficence 
and wisdom of the Creator, of whose work only 
perfection is the unvarying attribute. 

The committee have resolved that the following 
subjects be adopted for investigation during the en- 
suing year: 

1, The continuation of the investigation into the 
absorptive properties of soils, including clays. 

2. The nutritive properties of the grasses. 



3. The agricultural properties of the chalks and 
marls. 

4. The chemical properties of water, with a 
view to its effects on irrigation, and on the health 
of animals. 



The Life of the Farmer Favorable to the Fonott 

of Kaowledgew 

Eds. Cultivatox — I was highly gratified in read- 
ing the article from your correspondent, Hon. F. 
HoLBBOOK, on the qoestion *' Should the Farmer 
be a man of knowledge?'' I think he has shown 
plainly enough, that the farmer should be a man of 
knowledge, not only as a farmer, but as a rational 
being, and as a member of society. 

But notwithstanding the obvious advantages of 
knowledge to the farmer, there is a prevailing im« 
pres»ion, especially among intelligent young men, 
that the pursuit of agriculture is unfavorable to the 
pursuit of knowledge, and the general cultivation 
of the mind, — that the life of a farmer is a life of 
drudgery and toil, without any stimulus or opportu- 
nity for intellectual improvement. — and that if a 
farmer is intelligent, he is so in spite of the earthly 
degrading tendency of his occupation. The cele- 
brated John Foster, of England, in a letter to his 
mother, speaks of the people in the agricultural 
parts of the land as '* extremely ignorant and JuU 
of apprehension," and then remarks, *'FicId occu- 
pations, with their attendant and consequent habits, 
notoriously tend to stopify the mental faculties;" 
that is, those who till the soil are, as a matter of 
fact, not only ignorant, but this occupation has a 
tendency to stnpify the mind, and keep them igno- 
rant! Now, although Foster might have found, in 
this country, that the farmers are very far from be- 
ing 'ignorant, and dull of apprehension,'' le 
would have found a great reluctance among young 
men to engage in agriculture, as though it were ia 
fact degrading and stapifying to the mental facul- 
ties. 

We maintain just the opposite view, — that the 
occupation of the farmer is favorable to the pursuit 
of knowledge, — favorable to intellectual health, ac- 
tivity, and vigor of mind, so that if a young man 
has a taste for knowledge, he should for this 
very reason, be a farmer, because he can thus 
gratify this taste for knowledge better than in any 
other calling. 

I. The life of the farmer is favorable to the pur- 
suit of knowledge, because it is favorable for health. 
It is admitted that agriculture is a healthy occupa- 
tion — healthy for boys and for men. Many men, 
of broken down constitutions have renewed their 
age by leaving the shop or the counting-room, and 
following the plow. The farmer, who breathes the 
fresh air, and listens to the songs of birdsj and sees 
so much in nature to interest him, is seldom troubled 
with hrpochondria, dyspepsia, and indigestion, 
which are as injurious to the pursuit of knowledge 
as to happiness and health. The man who has been 
confined in his shop all day, if he has a little lei- 
sure, wishes to go out and breathe the fresh air, at 
he should dOf to recover his elasticity of mind and 
body. The shoemaker and tailor cannot take up a 
book with the same zest at noon or at night, as the 
man who has been breathing the fresh air. Who 
does not envy the health, strength, and cheer of the 
wood chopper, the reaper, the mower or the plow- 
man, not only as a means of happiness but as fa- 
vorable to intellectual vigor and the pursuit of 
knowledge? 
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** Hark ! where ike •weeping wythe now dipt along, 
fiach Murdy mower, enioloua aiid atrong, 
Whose writbiug form meridian heat denea^ 
Bende o'er his work and every sinew tries ; 
Prostratea the waving ircacwe at his feet, 
But spares ihe rising clever short and sweet. 
Come health 1 come jollity^ light-footed, come, 
Here bold your revels and make this your homa 
Each heart awaiu and hails you as its own ; 
Each moistened brow that scorns to wear a frown.'^ 

Can there be any doabt that the occupation which 
gives such health and cheer to the farmer, is favor* 
able Co the development of the mind, and the pursuit 
of knowledge, especially when we consider the in- 
timate connection between health of body and 
health of mind, and how many n^inds are necessari* 
ly feeble, stinted, and sicMy, beoaase dwelling in a 
feeble and sickly body? 

2. The farmer has leiture for the pursuit of know- 
ledge. Asi«le from the leisure which winter eve- 
Bioga, rainy days, and intervals between hurrying 
seasons of labor afford; he can, almost every day, 
snatch a few moments, or an hour for reading, if he 
ha9 a de$%refor improvement. If the farmer choo- 
ses to spend bis leisure at the stores and taverns,, or 
in idle vacancy, dreaming and dozing away his life, 
working like his ox, and like his ox only eating and 
sleeping, he can do so, — but let him not blame his 
occupation, for if he only has a thirst for knowledge 
he can gratify it. No laborer has more leisure for 
improvement than the farmer. 

And, besides, the leisure of a farmer is worth 
more to him, in the pursuit of knowledge, than that 
of other laborers, not only because, from his good 
health and spirits, he is better prepared to improve 
this If'isure, bnt because it will furnish him with 
food for thought, reflection and inquiry, during the 
day; his work, much of it, being of such a nature 
as to afford opportunity for digesting what he has 
read, especially if it relates to agriculture. The 
reason many farmers are no more intelligent is, not 
becauee thty have no 2et««r€, but because they do not 
improve their Ui*ure. The most ignorant farmers are 
by no means the most industrious. Some of the most 
industrious, efficient farmers of my acquaintance, are 
the most intelligent also. Nor does their intelligence 
make them lazy, but rather stimulates them to labor. 
They take hold of labor, too, with more zeal and inte- 
rest| and feel less tired at the close of the day, than 
the mere drudge, whose vacant mind is uninterested 
in what he sees and does. The man who is to work on 
a compost heap will not do less, bnt more work, if he 
spends a few moments in reading an essay or lecture 
on manures, so that he may labor intelligently. 

3. Agricultural pursuits have a healthy influence on 
the mind, and thus favor the pursuit of knowledge. 
The farmer is free, on the one band, from the tor- 
menting excitement, anxiety, and perplexity of the 
merchant and trader, and on the other hand, from 
the dullness and monotony of the dayfaborer, or the 
mechanic, who does one thing the year round. Too 
much excitement or too much dullness and uniformi- 
ty are alike unfavorable to mental vigor and im- 
provement. The constant variety of objects which 
occupy the attention of the farmer, the interest he 
feels in his crops, and his growing stock, keep the 
mind active and healthy, contributing not only to 
his happiness, but to his mental improvement, giv- 
ing the mind an appetite for knowledge, as well as 
the body for food. The influences that surround the 
farmer are as favorable to health of mind as health 
of body; hence, if a man has a taste for knowledge, 
he may choose the life rf a farmer, as being well 
adapted to gratify this tnste. His labor will not 
unfit the mind for improvement. 

4. The occupation of the farmer affords him an 



opportunity to cultivate an acquaintance with the 
natural sciences, and is thus favorable to the pur* 
suit of knowledge. The shoemaker, or the black- 
smith may be interested in the stndy of meteorolo- 
gy, but his daily occupation does not, like that of 
the farmer, give him an opportunity to observe the 
weather, the wind, clouds and storms, and their in- 
fluence on vegetable and animal life. The mecha- 
nic must have his shop, and the lawyer his office to 
make observations on nature, ^ut the farmer must 
shut his eyes not to make these observations. He 
need not leave his work to observe the different kinds 
of rocks and soils he meets with, and the nature of 
these soils. If he has a taste for natural history, he 
need not waste an hour or two in the morning, to 
listen to the sweet music of various birds, and learn 
their habits, for his daily occupation gives him the 
best chance in the world to notice the habits of 
birds, animals and insects. The book of nature is 
constantly open before him, inviting him to read her 
laws. The investigation of the laws of nature af- 
fords a pure and exalted source of happiness; but 
who is so favorably sittiated to investigate these 
laws, — ioAt7e pursuing hit appointed labor — as the 
farmer? Who can so well learn the laws of vege- 
table life, as he who is constantly experimenting on 
those laws? Who can so well observe flowers, 
grasses, plants grains and trees, and their habits, 
as the farmer, whose business it is to cultivate 
them, and bring them to perfection? 

It seems to be a wise provision of our Heavenly 
Father that the great book of nature, so interesting 
and full of instruction, should be constantly open to 
the tiller$ of the toil, who are the largest part of 
the human family. Farmers are just beginning to 
see how interesting this book is, and that they may 
find both pleasure and profit in reading this book — 
a pleasure that lightens toil, and dignifies labor, 
making the occupation of the farmer suitable, not 
only to a phyeicalf but to an intellectual being. 

5. The practical advantage to be derived by the 
farmer from an acquaintance with science, renders 
his occupation favorable to the pursuit of know- 
ledge. The natural sciences, Botany, Geology, 
Chemistry, and many others, are not only interest- 
ing in themselves, but intimately connected with the 
cultivation of the farm. It is by the aid of these 
sciences that the great improvements in agriculture 
have been made the past few years, and that we 
may expect improvements hereafter. If the farmer 
will not study science because it is interesting, ho 
must study it because it is ueefuly — because it is ne- 
cessary to the successful cultivation of bis land. 
Howe\'er interesting science may be, the great mass 
of laborers, having little leisure, and no particular 
taste for science, do not pursue it. Even profes- 
sional men do not. They have no stimulus to pur- 
sue it, as the farmer has. For the same reason that 
a lawyer is favorably situated to obtain a knowledge 
of law, or a clergymen to obtain a knowledge of 
theology, a farmer is favorably situated to obtain a 
knowledge of the sciences. As a lawyer who has a 
case to try on insurance, on assault and battery, 
or trespass, will take more interest in examining the 
law on those subjects than a farmer, or a physi?ian ; 
so will the farmer who is constantly working the 
soil, mixing manures, and raising crops, take more 
interest in essays on these subjects than a lawyer, 
a shoemaker or a mechanic. The farmer will con- 
sult Johnston and other authors, for the same rea- 
son that a lawyer will consult Blackf^tone and Kent. 

A merchant or mechanic may rend an analysis of 
the different kinds of grain, of the different soils 
and manures, but he has no such motive to remem« 
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ber this analysis^ and be inter e$ted in it; as the far- 
mer has, M'ho is constantly raising grain, mixing 
■oils and manures. The roan who is applying ashes, 
lime, or plaster of Paris to bis soil, will be more 
interested in an explanation of the mysterious and 
diversified agency of these substances, and of the 
adaptation of each to particular crops, than a man 
who is writing sermons, or pleading law, or making 
shoes, or selling goods. 

The farmer, therefore, has extraordinary facili- 
ties and motives to become acquainted with science, 
for almost every science aids him in his work, gives 
him skill and power, as well as pleasure and profit. 
He can read the theory, and then test the theory 
by his observation and experiments. Science comes 
not only to please but to profit; not only to enrich 
his mind with knowledge but to enrich his farm, — 
to improve his fruit and stock — to fill his barns and 
granaries. Formerly, it was thought a farmer had 
no use for knowledge. Now it is found that no la- 
borer has more use for knowledge. Even the profes- 
sional man has less use for science than the farmer. 

It is not true, then, that field occupations ^* tend 
to Mtupify the mtnct,'' as Foster remarks. But they 
have the opposite tendency, to awaken intellect, 
and stimulate curiosity in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Nature is constantly before the farmer, proposing 
problems for him to solve; questions for him to an- 
swer; tempting and provoking him to read her laws; 
by making knowledge contribute to his health, 
as well as to his happiness. He need not travel out 
of his way, or leave his work, to find the book of na- 
ture, and observe her lessons and laws. No other 
laborer has so many facilities, or so many induce- 
ments to pursue knowledge and read nature, as the 
farmer, who is constantly experimenting upon the 
laws of nature. 

6. I observe in conclusion that the pursuit of 
agriculture is favorable to the general development 
and cultivation of the mind. It furnishes a home 
for the farmer and his family, a pleasant, rural home 
—one of the most essential means of moral, social, 
and intellectual improvement. The farmer and his 
children are free from many temptations to vice, in- 
temperance, idleness and extravagance, which are 
the bane of intellectual improvement. His life is 
adapted to develop self-reliance, energy, manly in- 
dependence, as well as habits of observation, com* 
parison and reasoning. In the rotation of crops, 
the application of manures, the cultivation of fruit 
and raising stock', and in planning the work of a 
farm, as well as in buying and selling, there is abun- 
dant exorcise for the judgment of the farmer. The 
business of the merchant is said to be favorable to 
developing the judgment, but we submit whether 
the occupation of the farmer does not afibrd a more 
enlarged and healthy sphere for the exercise of the 
judgment, than that of the merchant or mechanic. 

I noticed, recently, a paragraph from Elihu Bur- 
ritt, the import of which was, that the mechanic was 
more favorably situated than any other class of peo- 
ple, to obtain knowledge and cultivote his mind. 
But is not the occupation of the farmer quite as fa- 
vorable to health, and elasticity of both mind and 
body? Does it not afibrd as much or more leisure 
for improvement? Does not his occupation, which 
is a series of experiments on the laws of nature, 
give him a far better opportunity to observe these 
laws, and become acquainted with and interested in 
them, than that of the mechanic? Do not the nu- 
merous successful applications of science to agri- 
culture, afibrd a greater stimulus to pursue these 
sciences, as well as a bettor opportunity for the cul- 
tivation of the mind, and the exercise of the judg- 



ment, than can be found in the more monotonous 
employment of the mechanic? 

If the farmer, therefore, remains ignorant and 
stupid, it cannot be for want of opportunity for im- 
provement. He is a workman, an experimenter in 
the great Laboratory of Nature, where all he sees 
and hears invites him to observe, and inquire, an4 
learn ; where he can employ in his daily labor, what- 
ever knowledge he may possess, and find motives to 
obtain more knowledge. The means of knowledge, 
too, are within bis reach, so that his life need not 
be a life of drudgery and toil, unless he chooses to 
make it so. To be sure, the farmer must ^ork, 
and work hard, and therefore ho needs the stimulus 
of knowledge; for knowledge will stimulate and 
encourage him to work, so that he can, not only do 
more work, but do it aUo to better advantage, /n- 
telligent labor it the mott tuccest/ul labor. Many 
men who find no stimnlus to labor, when it is a 
mere exercise of physical strength, will labor witb 
zeal and enthusiasm, if the mind is only interested, 
at it may be in almost all the work of the farmer. 
The occupation of the farmer, then, should bo 
chosen, not merely as favorable to competence, con- 
tentment, independence, health, morality, and tho 
social virtues, but also as favorable to the pursuit 
of knowledge and the coltivation of the mind. 
James Tufti. Wardebcro, F*., June, 1850. 
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PoQltry and Poultry Books* 

Thx PorLTBT Book : a treatise on feediRg asd general nan.nirv-' 
meut of ibwU ; with nameroiu original deacripuoua and por iraiits 
from liie. By Jobn C. Bckmett, M. D. 

The publishers of this work state, that " to the 
author, is due the credit of having originated the 
interest now felt in respect to poultry." The au- 
thor himself states that he was frequently requested 
to publish the book, by ponltry breeders and fan- 
ciers; and in proof of its important character, he 
tells us that in preparing it, '*all aceessible author- 
ities have been consulted," though he deems it 
unnecessary to mention the books which have been 
laid under contribution, as it would only make a 
" pedantic display." In addition to this, we are 
told there has been ^ ^ a veut matt of correspondence" 
which has brought ont much important matter, * * not 
elsewhere to be found." He also congratulatea 
himself on one or two other points. *^ Special at- 
tention," he says, *'has been given to the descrip- 
tion of the varieties of fowls, and it will appear on 
examination that great labor has been expended on 
this department ; and the author flatters himself that 
a remarkable degree of accuracy hat been attained.** 
The ''original portraits" of fowls which are given 
in the book, a^ deemed by the author to possess 
*' great importance and value," and he thinks they 
*' will add to tho fame of the eminent artists" by 
whom they have been executed. Finally, the author 
prides himself especially on the character of the 
department of the book relating to the breeding and 
management of ponltry — a department which, we 
are told, '* is designed to be a vade mecam;" and 
he complacently concludes, that '^ in no other w*ork, 
can similar information be found." 

These are certainly high claims; how well they 
are supported, wo shall see, as we proceed with our 
examination of tho work. 

The chapter on the '' origin of the Domcslie 
Fowl," comprising seven pages, is, almost every 
word, copied from Richardson, with no intimation 
of credit, except in a few of the latter paragraphs. 
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The publio will judge whether this omission to give 
the" requisite credit," is in accordance with the 
principles which should govern authors. 

The primary object of the author seems to have 
been to multiply varieties or breeds of the domestic 
fowl, or to describe those already known ander such 
names, and in such terms as would lead to the belief 
that they are rare and desirable. Hence of the 
Malay tribe of fowls, he has the Chfttagon^, the 
Sbanghae, the White Sbangbae, the Cochin China, 
the Royal Cochin China. (Burnbam's importation,) 
Cochin China, (Baylies' importation,) Great Malay,' 
the Sbakebag, Common Malay, the Great Java, and 
th« Guilderland fowl. Persons acquainted with the 
fowls dciK^ribcd under these names, will readily 
recognlsw affinities which prove them to belong to 
the same stock. They ar« not arranged precisely 
in the order here given, but are mixed up, in sevei'al 
instances, with other varieties. 

The Chittagong is represented by cuts which pur- 
port to be portraits of fowls from Mr. Rugg, who 
it is declared *^ is beyond dispute, one of the best 
fowl breeders in America," and whose fowls, it is 
said, " excite astonishment and admiration, in all 
fowl fanciers." A quotation is made from a letter 
of Mr, Rugg, in which he complains that this breed 
has heretofore been confounded with the great Ma- 
lay, whereas he thinks they have '* points of difler- 
ence which will be found to be important." Dr. 
Bennett attempts to justify this notion by reference 
to Richardson, whose cuts and description of the Ma- 
lay he copies, giving the customary credit and 
marks of quotation, but with an interpolation of two 
words which entirely change the sense and purport 
of the languag^. Richardson says of the Malay, — 
'^ This fowl is also frequently called the Chitta- 
gong," — evidently intending to say, as almost every 
English writer on poultry has said, that the terms 
Malay and Chittagong. refer to the same fowl ; and 
to prevent this being said, Dr. Bennett inserts the 
words ** but erroneously," making Richardson say 
'* this fowl [the Malay] is frequently, but errone- 
ou$ly, called the Chittagong!" It' is proper to 
notice that there is nothing to show that the words 
allnded to were added, or that they were not in the 
original. Without stopping to comment on the 
hone$iy of thia act, I will simply ofier one quotation, 
though many similar passages by various authors 
might be adduced, to show that the Malay and 
Chittagong fowl are the same. In the work entitled 
'* Farming for Ladies j^* by the" Author of British 
Husbandry," page 75, it is said — " The Malay or 
Chittagong, are natives of the isles of Java and 
Sumatra, from whence they have been introduced 
iato this country [England,] where they are now 
common, and are the largest known breed of fowls." 

Dr. Bennett makes three breeds of Cochin China 
fowls. The first of which is simply called ''Cochin 
China," and the cuts accompanying are copied from 
Richardson, together with that writer's description 
of the Queen's fowls. One would naturally suppose 
that these were royal fowls, if any could be called 
«ach; yet the next chapter has the caption ** Royal 
Cochin-China Fowl*Burnham*s importation." Here 
we have what are called *' original portraits" of 
Mr. Burnham's fowls, and Dr. Bennett triumphantly 
declares that this representation '' is believed to be 
the only correct delineation of the species «xtant," 
and he ** flatters" himself that it '^ will henceforth 
be deemed the standard of comparison!" In the 
same style of vulgar boasting, it is added that 
'* Mr. Burnham's importation is the best of the 
Cochin*China race which have been brought to this 
eoantry ;'* and to crown their lofty pretensions, it is 



stated that Mr. Nolan's stock, from which Mr. 
Burnham's came, '' took the premium at one of tha 
agricultural fairs in England, while standing at the 
side of Her Majesty's fowls." It is not stated that 
Her Majesty's fowls were in competition for premi- 
um with Mr. Nolan's, and yet, notwithtanding the 
ridiculousness of such an idea, it is obviously intend- 
ed to make the credulous and ignorant believe it, by 
saying that Mr. Nolan's fowls were "standing 
beside" Her Majesty's: 

Dr. Bennett pretends to know the precise origin 
of the Cochin-Cbina fowls, and dogmatically asserts 
that they ** are derived from a mixture of the Chit- 
tagongs and Shanghaes; yet he says, " those im- 
ported into England, undoubtedly participate in 
the blood of -the Wild Indian game." He thinke 
this idea is " corroborated by the fact that English 
writers pronounce them to be game, when speaking 
of their habits and prowess ;" and he concludes that 
these ''facts" (?) prove " the Queen's and Mr. 
Burnham's fowls to be different from what are com- 
monly called Cochin-Chinas, which are the mere 
cross of the Chittagongs and Sbanghaes." [pp. 46| 
47.] 

But the "fact" in regard to the Qneen's fowls be- 
ing "game," which was supposed to prove them to be 
" different from what are commonly called Cochin- 
Chinas," tnms out, by Dr. Bennett's own showing, 
to be no fact at all ; for at the conclusion of the 
chapter, (page 60) he says, " It may be well to 
add; that the London Illustrated News has fallen 
into another serious error in respect to the Royal 
fowls, in saying that 'the cock is game, to the last 
degree, capable of kilting the most powerful game 
cock in a few minutes.' This is impossible, on 
account of their size and shape." 

Thus what is given as " fact" on page 46, iacon* 
demned as " serious error" on page 50 I 

But there are other strange inconsistencies con* 
nected with Dr. B.'s description of the Cochin- 
China fowl. It will be noticed that he calls them 
a " species'* and a " race,'' and yet, strangely 
enough, on the same page he asserts that they are 
" derived from a mixture" of what he calls dbtinot 
stocks ! Such palpable contradictions can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that the author is 
grossly ignorant of the terms he employe.* 

The cuts representing what Dr. B. calle the 
"Common Malay fowl," are copies of those srhich 
Mr. Bement gives for the "Bucks County fowl.'^ 
We are told— "the best varieties of this 6rced in 
this country, are the Jersey Blues, the Bucks Coun« 
ty and the Boobies." The Jersey Blues are said to 
have "all the characteristics of the East India 
fowls,*' but " have diminished in size by neglect 
and careless breeding." Yet notwithstanding thia 
"neglect" and diminution of size, Dr. B. gives the 
statement of Mr. Rugg, that the "he has known in 
a single instance, caponised fowls of th» varteCy 
weigh twenty-five pounds a pair,'^ and it is added 
that the farmers of New Jersey "set a value upon 
the stock equivalent to that which the Dorking bears 
in England." Rather singular evidence of "neg- 
lect and careless breeding." 

The Bucks County and Booby fowls are summarily 
disposed of as "unprofitable," being, "with what 

• Dr. Prichnrd. in his " Naiurol IlHrtoiy of Man," |rivc* the follow, 
inr defiiiiiioii of »peciei: " Spccieg are simply iribcs of plants of 
animals, wblch sre cerat^nly known or mny be inferr€d on MHkfac- 
lory ground*, lo have descended from the same stocks, or from 
pnreiitsfres precisely similar, and in no wny diMinffuished from each 
other."* The M me author defines vaHetiisos follow*; "Varieties 
differ from speeies in this circnmetanee, that the peculiarities in 
question are not coeval with the tribe, but sprang up in it since the 
commencement of its existence, and conflttute a deviation from its 
oripuiil character.'* 
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are oalLed Malay fowls in the vicioitj of New York; 
degenerate vaiieties.'' Bat the reader will perhaps 
he sarprised to find that notwithstanding the degen- 
eracy of what are called Malay fowls about New 
York» Dr. Bennett, in describing the ''Great Java 
fowl," refers to specimens in the possessioa of two 
persons which he deems ''among the most valuable 
fowls in the country" — the cock weighing at one 
year old ten pounds, and the pullet jiine pounds and 
a quarter — which were, he says, "purchased in New 
York as Malays." Thus the Malay fowls about New 
York degenerate into "Great Javas"! 

In regard to the color of these fowls, we are told 
by Dr. Bennett, in his usual dogmatical style, that 
"like all other pure Java fowls, they are of a black 
or dark aobum color!" But who does not know 
that fowls from Java comprise almost all varieties 
of color? 

But as we proceed in the examination of Dr. 
Bennett's book, we are more and more impressed 
with his extraordinary genius. His skill extends 
even to the restoration ^ varieties of f&wts which 
have been long extinct ; such as the Shakebag, and 
the crested fowl with white plumage on the body, 
and a large black top-knot. 

■The Shakdbag fowl was brought into notice in 
England about eighty years ago^ but aecording to 
Martin, Dixon, and aU late English writers, has not 
been seen for many years. But Dr. Bennett has 
borrowed a couple of figures, which he pretends are 
original delineations ef Shakebag fowls imported 
by Mr. Tucker of the Tremont House, Boston! His 
description of this resuscitated Shakebag, with some 
of the circumstances connected with it may amuse 
the reader. He begins Wy saying — "This fowl has 
so many points of affinity with the Malay tribe that 
there can be no impropriety in associating it with 
them. It is more beautiful than most of the variety — 
[what *^ variety*^ — the Malay, which he has just 
called a '* tribe ?"] the i^umage of the ceck being 
extremely brilliant and gaudy." 

He then goes on thus — "The fowls delineated 
here, were imported by Mr. John L.Tucker, of the 
Tremont House, Boston, and were drawn from the 
birds [now} in possession of Mr. James S. Parker, 
of the Samoset House, Plymouth. A glance at the 
portraits will show that they are magnificent birds. 
Th)ty are exceedingly rare in this country, thit be- 
ing the only importation of which I have kowl* 
•dgeJ' 

The description of the plumage, &o., of these 
pr-etended Shakebags is added ; but before inserting 
this, it is necessary, in order to render the subject 
fully intelligible, to introduce some collateral illus- 
trations. It will be shown that the pair of fowls 
above alluded to, described by Dr. Bennett in his 
book, pp. 54 to 56, as Shakebags, were described by 
him in the Boston Cultivator of August — , 1849, as 
" Great Malays," accompanied by a cut of the Ma- 
lay Fowl,. copied from Mr. Bement's work! In 
the latter article he complains that the Malay fowl 
in this country, has " degenerated by 'close breed* 
ing,' until a vestige of the pure Malay can scarcely 
be traced." (It is rather queer that "close breed- 
ing" should destroy the "purity" of the breed, what- 
ever its disadvantages in other respects.) But he 
continues — "Some of those [Malays] of the purest 
blood were imported by Mr. Tucker of the Tremont 
House, Boston, under the name of 'Dorkings,^ and 
were presented by him to Mr. Parker, of Ihe Sa- 
moset House, Plymouth." It will be observed that 
the "habitations and names" of persons agree with 
those given by Dr. Bennett when speaking of the 
Shakebag. The particular description, given la oxte 



case as t^at' of the Shakebag, and in the other a» 

that of the Great Malay, will doubtless he read with 

interest. It is as follows: 

Dr. Bmtnm^t dueriptUm ^ tht t^. jSennett^s diadripHat ef tk€ 
Shaie6agf " JPoultrp Book'* pag* Grmt Matay^ in tht Boston Cuiti- 
56. wator. 

The plomafe of the wm\% i» " The plvmag e of lh« male i» 
brilliant in the exureme, being of brilliaM in the extreme, being of 
a bright red and sAomy yellow, abrighrred end ghmy yellow 
beaauiullr blefKleii^ and ahaded beaatilblly bleuded^ and shaded 
withblack, ao as to present a HHWl with black, ao as to present ■ 
beauiiftil aiid caplivatlug appear- most beautiful and captivating 
ance. The haei(les of the mmp appearance. The baeklefl of tb«r 
are long and drooping, and of a rump are Itwg and dioopiiif , ami 
golden-reddish color. The comb of a golden reddish color. Tho 
and wattles are large and single ; comb and wattles are laige aad 
laga large, yellow, and destitute of single ; leas large, yellow, and 
feathers; tail long and dnx^ng, destitute of feathers; tail loi^au4 
with rich gloisy plumage. The drooping, with rich glossy pta* 
gait is lively and majestic ; in a mag«- Th^ g^^ ^ lively and 
word, it is the handsomest o( vaj majestic ; in a word, h iS th« 
of dia large breeds, aivl should be handsomesl of ai»y of > the la^e 
classed with the best varieties, breeds, andshouU be classed with 
The hens are of a bright yellow the best varie(ie& The bens aie 
and glossy brown, good layers^ of a bright yeUbw and gtovf 
oood nurses, aad vary domestic, bcowu, good layers, good uurvea^ 
The eggs are rathec large, well- and very domestic. The egga 
flavorecT^and of a pale^reddish are railKr huge, weiKflavoMdy 
color. Their flesh is very fine, fog ajid of a pale feddish eotov.- Their 
so large a fowl. flesh is very fine, for so \ax^ ■ 

fowl." 

Of game fowls, Dr. B. claims to have produced 
a new and superior &r€<Jr which he denominates the 
" Yankee game fowl."" He gives of this "breed'*" 
what he calls a "portrait taken from life." He 
says, "this fowl was origrnaHy produced betweee 
the Plymouth Rock and Indian Game hen." As 
some may inquire — what is the Plymouth Rock fowl? 
I give Dr. B.^'s account of its origin. "The Ply- 
month Rock fowl is in reality, one half Coehin-Chi- 
na, one-fourth Fawn-colored Dorking, ooe-eighth 
Great MaUy, and one-eighth Wild Indian ; having- 
five primitive bloods, Shanghae, Mltlay, Game, 
Turkish, and Indian." [page 77.1 WDl be tell ue 
the proportion of these ^* primitive bloods," and 
other blood in the '^ Yankee Game breed?" 

But does Dr. Beoaett mean that the fowls to 
which he applies the term "primitive'^ are really as 
original, distinct, and pure stock t This certainly 
would be a legitimate inference from the term. But 
if we turn to the chapter on "Breeding Fowls,'' 
page 194, we find it stated, point-blank, that — "«tf/l 
the breeds in thit country Are crosses produced by 
accident or design.** 

A variety of fowls is described by Dr. Bennett, 
aooompanied by a cut, as the "English Raven fowK" 
I hanre never before seen or heard of any variety of 
fowls under this name. Like the fabulous Shakebags, 
the white fowl with a black top-knot, and all tho 
new-fangled imaginary varieties, "the pure bloods*' 
we are told *^are very rare.'* 

In regard to the Dorking fowl, Dr. Bennett has 
formerly talked of there being several breeds; thus 
in his "Essay on the Domestic Fowl, written exclu- 
sively for the Boston Cultivator" — and which con* 
stituted the chief ground- work of his "Poultry 
Book," he spoke of the "Pearl-white Dorking," 
the "Fawn colored Dorking," "Dappled Dorking," 
&c; but in his book, though he gives a cut and 
description of the "Fawn-colored Dorking,'* ho 
comes to the conclusion that "it is really a misno* 
mer," and that the ''white and speckled are the only 
pure varieties" — all others hoing "hybirds." He 
gives us the authority of L. F« Allen, that the Dork« 
ings have "both double and single combs," but a few 
pages further along says fbr himself, "i< should 6e 
remembered that all pure Dorkings have tosa 
combs,** &o. 

Passing over Dr. B^'s description of several vart 
etiec, without stopping to comment on many of bis 
vague and UBide&neable ideaS| we come to the Po« 
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lish, or Top'Knot fowls , of which we are presented 
with some striking original illostrations. The 
skill of the ''artist," prompted by the ingeouity of 
Dr« Bennett, has brought oat a out of the white 
fowl with a blaok top-knot, which, if it ever exist- 
ed, is considered by most late writers as having 
been long extinct. Dr. B. says — *'This variety of 
Polish fowl is the most pare and an mixed of the 
three,' it is indeed, the ancontaminated descendant 
of the great fowl of St. Jago. Its color is a 
brilliant white with a jet blaok top>knot.'' He 
states that varioas applieations have been made to 
persons in Germany and Poland to procure speci- 
mens of this breed at any cost, but that the answers 
were, "they were no longer te be had." He re- 
marl^— ''I hav« never myself seen a speoiinen of 
the breed, and have every reason to suppose it to be 
extinct or nearly so." And yet, as if to confound 
his own language, he says in the next paragraph — 
''Of this variety there are sonte beautiful specimens 
in this conntryi" 

Dr. B. speaks of the "Dominique fowl" as a 
'^very perfect breed," adding that he has "never 
. seen the least variation in their appearance for the 
last thirty years. * * * Why it is that no perfect 
bloods should have escaped description by poulter- 
ers, I am unable to divine." 

But suppose the question is asked — what eonsti* 
tntes a Dominique fowl ? It may not be easy to 
gtve a definite answer; but it will probably be said 
that the terra Dominique applies to fowls of a par- 
ticular color. It is a fact, however, that the mai^k- 
ings of plumage which have given rise to the appli- 
cation of this term, are not confined to one breed, 
bat are fonnd among several breeds. They are 
very frequently seen among the common fowls, usu- 
ually called "Dunghills," and have been met with 
in fowls imported as Dorkings, as well as in the 
Jersey Blues, &c; so that Dominiqoes may be said 
to occur in many breeds, but of themselves are no 
breed at all. 

Dr. B. closes his descriptive list of thirty -three 
varieties of fowls, with the "African Bantam," of 
which he eays — "They are the best of all the Ban- 
tam race, yet I h«ve never seen them described in 
the books on ornithology." No! and he never will, 
till men who know nothing of "aruithology" make 
"the books!" 

From the space which this article has already 
occupied, I am induced to pass without notice. Dr. 
Bennett's vagaries in regard to turkies, geese, 
ducks, &€., together with those parts of his work 
relating to the management of poultry, and proceed 
to an examination of his remarks on "Breeding 
Fowls," though I shall not attempt a detailed crit- 
icism of ihe chapter. 

Dr. B. observes, in the outset, that in the treat- 
ment of this subject generally, "there is a loose 
and indefinite use of terms, which serves only to dis- 
tract and confuse the inquirer." If I am not mis- 
taken, the readers of Dr. Bennett's book, may with 
propriety complain of the "loose and indefinite use 
of terms" — not less, in this chapter than in the parts 
of the work already noticed. For example, he 
pretends to lay down certain "physiological princi- 
ples," which, he thinks, if "well understood and 
faithfully applied, will prove of great value." The 
first of these principles is as follows: 

" When animals differing in order, genus, and 
species cohabit, no offspring results." 

Now what a strange compounding of terms does 
this proposition comprise! And the 'sense is so 
obscure that it js doubtful what idea i{ was intended 
to convey. If the meaning is that animals of 



different orders are incapable of producing an 
intermediate offspring, it will be admitted; but of 
what use are the terms genus and species in this 
connexion? Animals of different orders, must of 
course be of different genera and species. The effect 
of this "loose use of terms" therefore, can only be 
to "distract and confuse the inquirer." 

Again, though the proposition be admitted as 
correct, so far as it relates to orders, It is incorrect 
in its relation to genera and species; for offspring is 
sometimes produced between animals of different 
genera, and not unfrequently between those of dif- 
ferent species. Thus Dr. Morton says — " Hybrid- 
ity occurs not only among different species, but 
among different genera; and the cross-breeds have 
been prolific in both cases."* For instance, the 
Guinea-fowl, which belongs to the genus Numida,eLnd 
the common fowl, genus OalluSf have been known to 
breed together. I have myself seen hybirds which 
were the result of this union; and Dr. Morton 
mentions two which he had seen, and refers to three 
others of which he had heard. f * 

Dr. Bennett's second proposition is, that with 
"animals of the same order, differing in genus and 
species, the progeny is tterile in the first genera^ 
tion, as with the mule, the mongrel -goose," &o. 

By " mule," it is supposed he means the joint 
offspring of the horse and ass; but what naturalist 
regards those animals as "differing in genus?" 
Or is this only to be received as part of a new clas- , 
sification which the learned Doctor intends to in- 
troduce? 

Again, Dr. Bennett cites the "mongrel goose" 
(as if there was only one mongrel goose,) as an. 
example of sterility. What is a mongrel? Webster's 
definition (which is within reach of all) is "an 
animal of mixed breed." But are all geese which 
are of "mixed breed," or all " mongrels" sterile? 
"Looseness of terms," indeed! The Canadian 
wild goose and the common domestic goose, are of 
distinct species, and their joint offspring are pro- 
perly mules. They do not breed. 

Dr. Bennett's third proposition is, that with "an- 
imals of the same order and genus, differing in 
species or variety, only, the progeny becomes barren, 
in the second generation, as with the mulattoes." 

Well, if the "natives" are not astonished at this, 
the Doctor may give up! The progeny of animals 
" differing in species or variety only, becomes bar- 
ren in the second generation!" What gloomy phi- 
losophy! ,How soon must vanish from earth those 
transcendent fowls, the "Yankee Garner," the 
"Plymouth Rocks," the "Pride of Indias," &c.,— 
all crosses of different varieties. 

Yet Dr. Bennett, in another part of this chapter, 
tells us — "The best breeding is to cross or mix the 
races. This process improves the breeds in every 
respect. The best mixture is the Yaukee Game 
with the Cocbin-China fowls. This produces a 
race [?] of equal proportions of Wild Indian Game, 
Spanish Game, Chittagong, and Shanghae. Such 
a mixture gives great size, fine fiesh and brilliant 
plumage; and at the same time the hreed^ [not 
"race" as above] will be very prolific!*^ [p. 202.] 

Whether Dr. B. regards whites and negroes as of 
different species, or only different varieties, does 
not appear, and I have no occasion to enter on the 
discussion of the question. His conclusion in respect 
to mnlattoes, I leave to the observation of others 
without comment. 

Dr. B.'s fourth and last proposition has no special 
connexion with the main subject, and if it had it is 

* Sillman'ii Journal, vol. Ill, p. '212. 
t Ibid. p. 9M. 
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of a ebarmcter which would preyent its intertion 
here. As before remarked, it is impractieahle to 
notice all the strange things in this boasted '^vade 
m$eum," and many are passed over. I shall merely 
call attention to one or two more passages. 

Br. Bennett attempts to show that in certain 
oases in-and-in breeding may be practiced ''with 
perfect impunity. '^ These cases are where the 
breed is pure. Thus, he says, — "if the breed is 
pure, a$ with ike rabbit j you can breed close,'' fitc. 
Are all rabbits of one breed I Or if not, are all 
rabbits of pure breed) 

Under the head of ''Preserying thto Distinctive 
Breeds,'' Or. Bennett presents us with the follow- 
ing paradox : 

''When a fowl exhibits any special marks indica- 
tive of all the races or breeds from which the cross 
originated, it is a sure evidence of extraordinary 
purity of blood, and of the superior excellence of 
the race." [p. 201.] 

Now, if this "loose and indefinite use of terms," 
does not "distract and confuse the inquirer," it 
must, at least, excite in his mind both astonishment 
and disgust! "Special marks indicative of" a 
mixture of "races or breeds," are "sure evidence 
of extraordinary purity of blood!!" If the above 
paragraph had appeared in the ** ^eylum Journal,** 
among specimens of the composition of insane per- 
sons, who would have regarded it as out of place? 
Or who can say that it is appropriate to any other 
placet 

The work closes with an appendix, which seems 
chiefly designed to show that some new light had 
been obtained in regard to fowls after the matter 
had been principally prepared. Thus the Chitta- 
gongs, with a description of which the book is com- 
menced, have became the ** Imperial** Chittagongs 
in the appendix. The closing paragraph indicates 
that we have not yet reached the end of this hum- 
buggery and imposition. The credulous public is 
enjoined to bold fast, like the old woman who fired 
off the musket containing seven charger, as "there 
are more to come yet." 

"Subsequent editions of this work will be em- 
bellished with portraits from life, by the same dis- 
tinguished artist, F. A. Dnrivage, Esq., of my 
Pride of India fowl, from my own stock; my South 
American Eagle fowl, (a very rare and singular 
bird,) from the stock of J. Jacob Bower, Esq., of 
Baltimore, and now in the possession of Mr. Wil- 
liam Nickerson, of Plymouth ; the Java Game Fowl, 
from the stock of Mr. George C. Pierce, of Dan- 
vers; and numerous other rare and choice breeds, 
(a full history of eixty different breedt and vari- 
etiet being promised by Mr. Bower alone;) and will 
contain an additional fund of practical matter from 
some of the best breeders in this and foreign conn* 
tries, with whom the author is in correspondenoe." 

With this I leave Dr. Bennett's "Poultry Book," 
though not because all its ridiculous absurdities and 
palpable contradictions have been pointed out. The 
book abounds with those of similar character. If 
any apology is necessary for the space I have devo> 
ted to this extraordinary production, it is to be found 
in the fact, that people who have no opportunity of 
knowing, beforehand, the character of the work, 
are induced to purchase it. If my remarks shall 
tend to prevent the outlay of money for that 
which is^ in many reapects, worse than useless, they 
will, at least, do tho public somo service. Obbbb- 

VEB. 

07* Beware of little expenses, a small leak w3! 
sink a great ship. 
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The name ^*Fondetnte il'^vfoaint" is prononnoedl 
at least o«e hundred thousand times annually in 
this coontry, of whieh at least ninety thoasand ai# 
bad French^ hybrid French, or awkward aagliciams. 
Very few of our fruit raisers nnderatand Frenob 
pronunciation ; an4 when they meet with foreign 
names, they encounter them quite a» awkwardly ae 
a Moor would manage a priatiog press, or a Bur* 
man one of MeCormiek's reapers. The evil of 
these names, it is true, is not very serious, but they 
are rendered exceedingly inconvenient by their eon* 
stent oceurrence in use. All, except the few who 
wish to be modish, desire some way of escaping 
this continual annoyance. 

These names should be modified or altered. Some 
of them, such as Belle Lucrative, Passe Colraar, Fo- 
relle, Crassane and others, the sound of which is 
somewhat similar in both tongues, will assume • 
modified English pronunciation, like Jargonelle and 
Bonchretien. But there are others, not quite so 
easily passed, such as Beurre Grie d*Hiver Nou» 
veau, Sueree d* Boyerewtrda, Delicee d*Hurdenpont, 
and Jaloueie d*Fontenmy Vendee. Some of these 
sorts are likely to become generally cultivated — but 
the names are really terrific, and cannot possibly 
be retained. Who shall alter them? No single in- 
dividual should ever think of setting about coining 
new names for old fruits. But the case is quite 
different with a large body of intelligent men. 
Who would be more competent than the American 
Pomological Congress? Ought not this body to 
take up the subject, and propose a revised list at 
tHeir next session? To make this suggestion a lit- 
tle more distinct, let us take up a few names, and 
propose how they might be altered, or translated in- 
to English, or abridged, leaving for others to amend 
and enlarge these suggestions:— 

For PomdatUi d'AutomnSt we might ny, AtUunM MKHing. 

** Paradiu tPAvtofntu, " ^^ Avtumn Faradise. 

"• B^mr* Grit d'Hivtr NauvMnt, "^ Grtf Wintir Beam, 

*' B«Mrr« tf* JrtmAtrf , " '* Anmbtrg. 

** BonehrttiM Fomdamt*, *^ " MtUinm BonAmim. 

** J>udt0sud*Anmind*nu, *' " AniptmUm^. 

«^ Beurre DiU, " "^ Diet. 

*< Glout Moreeau, « ** JVotimk. 

We shall leave the name Louiee Bonne of Jereey^ 
for some one of greater ingenuity to re-model. 

In many instances, the simple translation of the 

foreign name might be at once adopted, as for 

Bftyenm d*Ete^ say Smmmer Boyenns 

RatfUMmr d^Eu^ ** Summer KanAo, 

Muuat Petit, " LittU Muek. 

BousMltt Hatify " Early houttelet. 

Ftane Real d^Ete^^'' Summer Fmne ReaL 

Bergamotte Suisse^* Swiss Bergamot, 

FouTfttee HaHve^ " Bmiy PvrjpU 

ViohtU MativSi ^* Bartf Violet. 

Labels— Timely Htet. 

^^A nurseryman," says S. W. Cols, "tost $500 
by budding from a falsely marked tree before it 
bore." Another nurseryman sold several hundred 
trees of the Black Mazaard for the Napoleon Big- 
arreau, by a similar oustake in marking one lor the 
other. Thousands of trees were sel out last spring, 
by purchasers all over the country, and the labels 
are neglected and are becoming lost. Now a great 
deal of the present confusion in the nomenclature 
of fruits originated in this way. Nothing waa 
thought of the names till the trees began to bear» 
Curiosity was then excited, oonjectnre was substi- 
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tated for kpavledge, moi iBnnmerablB mutak«* 
ware mada and moltiplied. 

Wheie traer have bttm lat oat in towb, it » verj 

euj to legiaiBT tbe namei one by oa« in each >nc- 

oaiMTe row, ia a book, kept for tliat purpose, wbiab 

itii f f r g 9 




maj' be referred to at any moment for fiftj year* to 
eome. Thit, therefore, ii theflnt thiagiDbedone, 
and iboDld not be neglected another daj by any out 
vho abbore conrnaian. 

To indicate the unmberof each tree, and save the 
trouble of coaniing the row, wood label* may be lui' 
ponded to a side branch by means of a strong oop' 

large loop so as not 
soon to oat the bark. 
^ Tbe nnmberi may be 
DQlinto tbelsbeUwith 
akoife, by following 
the above marks, last- 
'^'^' iog a great number of years, or as 

long as the wood remains. (Fig. 
a. ) When these anmberi are eat 
into the label (Fig. b.} they are 
always rrad from the luapended 
end, by whii^h no miilake is made. 
Tbe name may be written with a 
pencil on while paint, on the re- 
Torse side o[ this label, and when 
in the course of years it heoomea 
obliterated, it may be at onci re- 
stored by referring to tbe perma- 
nently oat nnmbers. 

A very simple and original lahel 

for nambering trees, which will 

last a life time, is made of large 

copper wire, with tbs numbers marked with a 

t » * i S 6 7 



r^nJT 



three-cornered file, aa shown by flg. i 



The wir 




iatsd r 
side limb as in Fig. 
i. These labels 
•r« mada and mar- 
ked with great ra- 

Durable labels, 
containing the full 



to a poiat at the other. 1. 

ponohed Ihroagh at the middl 

tbe smaller end is brongbt round the 

branch, and secnred by drawing it 

through the hole and giving i 

twist. Fig. «, /. The letters 

to be previously stamped into 

lead by printer's type. Sheet 

may be used instead of lead, ni 

a sharp awl to write the name by 

oulling through the tin coating, oz-i 

idalioB soon rendering the letters — 




Early MoUce* «f tbe Cnrculla. 

The Curcntio is a native of the United States, 
and I believe not known on the Eastern Continent. 
I have turned to the great "Natchal Histobt or 
NEW-Yoaa," hut find nothing on Entomology, and 
presnme that this important Held has not been ex- 
plored nnder the patronage of the State- How far 
this deslrnctive insect bss been fonnd to tbe east, 
west, north, and south, — would he an interesting 
inquiry; and I would feel thajikful to any of yonr 
correspondents for eontribating snoh information in 
TigarJ to iti limilM, as they may happen to possess. 

In Darlington's "Iftnorial of John Bartram," 
lately pablished, I find the following notice from 
Peter Collinson of London, dated " March 14, 
1736-7," in which he refers to J- B.'s "very parti- 
cular account how yoar ploms are destroyed by an 
inseot. Pray change the stock, and graft plum* 
n peach stooks, which being a vi< 
ik, and not liable to these insects. 
Pray try; 1 hare a great opi* 



n of il 



eeding." 



A project evideotly so ineffective, led me at first 
to doubt whether the Curculio was the insect refer- 
red to j but letters of a later data, clearly settle this 

J. Bartram ("April 16, 1746,") speaks of the 
sloe, "which we have had in the country these fifty 
years- I plant them about my hedges, where It 
grows to a large sise. The blossoms are prodi- 
gious full, but never one ripe fruit- They were bit 
with the inseot, as all our stone frait is, but the 
peaahes; and same kinds of cherries overgrow them." 

It would appear from what follows that the pro> 
posed remedy wa* not very cordially received by the 
American Botanist, — for ia reply to some remarks 
which are now probably lost, P. CoUinson says, 
(April 24, 1746,") 

"Though thou canst not see, yet I have told thee 
what inoculating on a peach stock may do. If I 
am not out in my conjecture — as it is a free stock, 
and sends np its sap plentifully, it may assist the nao- 
tarine and apricot at a leasonwhen supplies ore wan- 
ting. As thou has tried the north side of building*, 
and sides of water courses, Sec, to no purpose with 
plnms, pray give the other fruits at fair a ohanoe- 

"To prevent the depredations of the Beetle, I 
confess, is not >o easy as some other bad effects ; yet 
as we know the duration of this insect is but short, 
if while he it so noxious, some contrivance contd be 
found out to disturb or destroy him, yon then 
might hope to taste a nectarine, — one of the tnost 
delicious fruits in the universe, and much exceeds k 
peach, in a rich vinoos-flavored juice. And an 
apricot is also one of tbe fine frnits. Last yes r, our 
standards were overloaded, which were allowed to 
excel the wall fruit. 

" Suppose as soon as this beetle is discovered, if 
tbe trees were to be smoked, with burning straw 
under them, or at some distance, so as to fumigate 
their branches at a time the beetles are moat liable 
to attack the fruit; or if the trees were to be sqoirt* 
ed on by a hand engine, with water in which tobac- 
co leaves were soaked; either of these two me- 
thods, I should think, if they did not totally pro- 
., yet at least would secore so much of these 
fruits as would be worth the labor of people of 
circumstances, who are curiam to taste these deli- 
delicions fruits in perfection. 

" I lake it, the reason the pinm lacceeds so welt, 

the frequent shaking the trees, by being planted 

a frequented place. The beetles are tambled off, 
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or «]«e are dUtnrbed, »nd frightened from letlliog 
on tbe treei." 

In * paper read before the Fbiladelphia Societj 
for Promoting AgiicnJlare, in the ■ammer of 17S9, 
WiLMAH BAaraxH particularly bdiI icientificalljr 
deacribed the curculio j sad adda " Manj methods 
have been tboughl of and practiced to remedy (he 
evil, but nont hate at j/el Attn atltndtd vtilhtuccut." 

"During; mj travels lonthward <rrom Pennsylva- 
nia Co Florida) I had sufEcieot oppotlunillea to ob- 

lib water, were free from the raTagea of this de- 
atruclive inaeclj this anggesled to me an idea that 
the laline vaport were pernicious to them, and 
benee I imagined that IT we were to go to the tri- 
fling expenie of ihotrering oar vhoiceiit fruit trees 

tvice a week, it might answer the game end of pre- 
■ening tlie fruit. But this is only a conjeeture, 
bating never made the experiment." 

In 1803, W. Bartram furnisbed tba fallowing: 

"The ipring following, I pat tho experiment of 
showering a ptum tree on trial, with a weak toluiion 
ofseaaalt dissolved in water; but being too strong of 
salt, most of tbe leaTei and fruit fell off in conse- 
quence of it, otherwise the experiment might have 
produce'd tbe desired effect, ai what fruit remained 
were not toucbed by the inseot, thongh small and 
diaflgnred h; the strength of the brine; jet a few 
arrived to their natural size and ripened, so that I 
•m induced to believe that with care in tempering 
the solution, it will be found to be the best 
■nd cheapest remedy againit the ravages and 
increase of thoie pernicioua iniecls yet diicovered. 
It should be 10 wtaJC a* jvit to tattt of talt." 

Dr- TiLToH, who wrote about Ibe beginning of 
this eenturv, laja^" There la no surer protection 
against the Curculio than a pavtmtnt. Tbi* bow- 
ever is only applicable to a few trees." 

It was believed both by William Bartram and Dr. 
Tilton that tbe Curcnlio infested the pear and apple, 
■swell as stone fruit; and that it continued itawork 
tbrougb the lanimrr into autumn . It appears how- 
et«rlhal tbia notion is nnfonnded. In IS31, the 
late Judge Darling of New Haven, Ct., ttaied in tbe 
tbe New- York Farmer, that this insect oeased from 
its labors early in tbe 7tbroonth;and that Ibe worm 
whieb infests the apple becomei a motb or miller. 
On reading this statement, I repeated hia eiperi- 
ment withoat delay, by putting these worms with a 
part of the apple, among moist earth in a tumbler, 
■nd covered it with ■ piece of window g)asa. In 
due time, the ptrfict insect came forth, very differ- 
ent indeed from the Curcnlio, and fully oonfirming 
Jndge Darling's statement. D. Thomas. Grtat- 
fitld, Cayuga co., 6 mo. 29, I8S0. 



BoTta'* Eablt HsAaT.— Tbis b as been suppo- 
sed by some to be identical with tbe Early White 
Heart. But from careful and repeated examina- 
tioD (he present year, there are evidently aeveral 
point! of difference- Beyer's Early Heart is ear- 
lier, but it may not prove alwayi ■«; it is larger, 
■uperior in flavor, and its stone is smaller. 

SwEEDisH.— This variety, from Dr. Kirtland of 
Cleveland, has fruilsd for several suoceaiive yean. 
It is regarded by F. B. Elliott (in the Prooeedings 
of tbe SyraouaeFruit Convention,) as identical w{th 
the Early White Heart. There is evidently a great 
■imilarity in flavor, and tbe period of ripening ii 
about tbe same ; hut the strikingly rvgoit or wrin- 
kled surface of the Sweediib, distingnisbei it from 
*11 other soria of its teason- 



Tbe Eablt PtJnri.a GirtBHB, to far, maiataiu 
its posilion as the beat of tbe earlieat cherries. It 
ripens with the May Bigarreao, two weeks earlier 
than the Black Tartarian. It is about tho aiae of 
the Black Heart, or one half larger than tbe Haj 
Bigarreau, and is far superior to the latter in flavor. 

U». KiaTLAND'i Naw BasDi.iHO.— Several of 
these have borne in Western New-Tork, and moat of 
them maintain the high character given to them by 
F. R. Elliott of Cleveland, who introduced them. 
After another year's trial, we may safely apeak of 
ihem more partionlarly. 

Red Antwerp RaaptMnry* 

This variety of tbe Raspberry, (the geniiin*, 
large fruited,) in eommon wiih moat other aorta, 
SQcoeeds to porfection on atrong, deep, and ricb 
soils. On light gravelly nr sandy soils, we have 
rarelycbtained good crops. 
Under the most favorable 
circuraslancea, it becomes 
a profuse bearer. It baa 
been cultivated wiihgrema 
Bucoess at Milton, in Ul- 
ster coon ly, ff. Y. S. A. 
Barrett, of that place, 
made the following slate- 
ment before tbe AmericaD 
Pomologieal Congresa. 



by other 



tUd A 
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rated 



any. 



could be gathered for Bve weeka. As a market 
fruit, it was belter than any oilier variety, bearing 
carriage very well, and not being exceeded by any 
in flavor. It sold in New-York for about twenty- 
two cent* a quart, and from three-qnarteTS of an 
he had realised (330, at an average of ten 






Ther 



cultiv, 



ighborhood who obtained $1500 worth from three 
acres, and (hat, in a very unfavorable seaaon of on- 
ly three weeks initesd of five. To insure a crop, 
it required lo he protected during the winter by 
drawing down the enda, and covering tbcm wilb 
earth. About three acres would afford as many 
raspberries aa could well be cared for. He bad 
known (he ends to live in severe winters, although un- 
covered, but that wa* in very favorable titoaiiooa." 



Strawberrie*. 



In answer to an inquiry, " Can strawberries be 
profitably set out after tbe present period of tbe 
year, and what are tbe best varieties for market aa 
well as home Dse," we may briefly state Ibat 
the spring of the year is decidedly the beat 
time for transplanting, and next, soon after 
midsummer, or about tbe time thai the second 
growth commences, when the crop has been gath- 



Strii 



taken 



tihe 



ler period, to prevent perishing by drontb. Wa- 

ing, merely, will not answer. Tbe best way ia 

mmerae the roots in Ibiek mnd, set them out, 

ter them freely to aetlle the earth compactly, and 

n lo cover the aoil about them two or three inch- 

hiok with old manure. This keeps tbe soil open 

. moist. A free watering once or twice after- 

rds upon this manare, as the soil on examination 

lears to need it, will benefit the plants, and not 

harden or crack the SDrface, This method ha* sun. 

oeeded perfectly in the driest part of midsummrT 

witbont tbe loss of a single plant. Straw berriea ast 
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oat aAer the first of auttunn, are liable to be thrown 
out by winter frost. 

Soath and west, the best variety perhaps, for 
market, is the Cincinnati Hadson. It flourishes 
aud bears profusely with very moderate care. In 
N. England it does not flourish quite so well. Ho- 
vey's Seedling makes the finest show after it has 
been picked, but is not sufficiently productive under 
ordinary treatment. The sort most generally pre- 
ferred for its delicious quality, and not even except- 
ing Swainstone's Seedling, is Burr's New Pine. It 
is rather large, quite productive, but too delicate in 
texture to carry to market. The Large Early 
Scarlet is the best very early sort, and the Dundee 
a fine late variety. Boston Pine if kept in kilhy is 
large, fine in quality, and very productive. Black 
Prince is a fine, mild flavored sort, large and tole- 
rably productive. ^^_^^____ 

Disagreement of Doctors* 

There are some fruits whose qualities meet with 
almost universal approval, while there are others 
about which there is a most singular diversity of 

opinion. One of the 
most striking instan- 
ces of the latter, is 
furnished by the dis- 
cussions on the Black 
Prince strawberry, 
as reported in the 
Proceedings of the 
Second Congress of 
Fruit Growers: 

"Mr. Saul propo- 
sed to add to the list 
of strawberries' the 
Btadk Prince. Black Prince, He 

had known it for ten years, and esteemed it the 
highest flavored of all. It was a very good bearer, 
remarkably hardy and endured the the winter much 
better than most other varieties. It had as many 
desirable qualities as any he knew of. 

''Mr. Downing had great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the good qualities of this strawberry. 
He preferred its flavor to that of any other variety. 
It was, as Mr. Saul had said, a hardy and an ex- 
cellent bearer, and the berries were large and hand- 
some. He could safely recommend it. 

"Mr. Lines had procured it on Mr. Downing's 
recommendation, and, like him, had found it an 
abundant bearer, with a handsome berry; but it 
was the most insipid fruit he ever tasted. He was 
surprised that so handsome a berry should be so 
tasteless. The fruit would hardly bear gathering, 
it melted so easily in the fingers. 

"Col. Hodge haid fruited it for three or four years. 
Its flavor was not so good and the crop not so abun- 
dant with him as other gentlemen seemed to have 
found them. 

"Mr. Hamilton said that with him it was one of 
the very best, and certainly had the highest flavor 
of any. 

"Mr. Manice had it from Mr. Downing, and 
found it the poorest strawberry he had ever culti- 
vated. 

"Mr. Miller considered it at the head of all in 
point of flavor. 

"Mr. Battey, of Keeseville, N. T., had been 
much disappointed in the quality of this fruit. It 
was worthless, dry and insipid, and with him the 
plant was a poor bearer. 

"Mr. S. B. Parsons last year thought it first rate, 
bat this year it was poor with him. 



"Mr. Barry said it was a beautiful colored ber- 
ry, and one of the highest flavor, but it was a small 
bearer. For amateurs it was an indispensable va- 
riety, but it would not do as a market fruit. 

"Mr. C. Downing regarded it as the highest 
flavored strawberry he ever tasted, and one of 
the best varieties. He grew it on a light, sandy 
loam. 

Mr. Hancock had tried it four or five years, but 
it had never succeeded with him." 

The truth appears to be that this variety is liable 
to be more affected by soil and treatment than many 
other sorts; and the flavor, being very mild, and 
the fruit exceedingly delicate, unless these qualities 
are well developed, the fruit becomes by a single 
step, at once insipid. Besides this, many persons 
greatly prefer a rich acid to a mild delicate fruit, and 
hence under any circumstances, would not admire 
the Black Prince. 

Unfavorabte Localities of Fruits* 



S. W. Cole, of the N. E, Farmer, makes the 
following objections to a part of the select list of 
fruits adopted by the American Pomologioal Con- 
gress, so far as they have been tried in parts of 
New England. • 

Early Harveet — Slow grower, poor bearer, fruit 
liable to crack and blast. 

American Summer Pcannain— Very liable to blast. 

Early Strawberry — Too small for market — some- 
times affected with blight. 

Fall Pippin — Very liable to blast — far less pro- 
fitable than some others. 

Fameuee—l^oes not succeed well in warm loca- 
tions — not of high quality — beauty its greatest ex- 
cellence. 

Winesap — Too small for market — better for older 
and cooking than for the table. 

Lady Apple — Very small, very beautiful, tolera- 
bly good, often imperfect. 

Wine Apple of Coxe — Tolerably good, but oth- 
ers better for the same season. 

Vandevere — Hardly known in New- England — be- 
lieved to be liable to blast and bitter rot. 

Swaar — Fine in New- York, but in N. England 
light and corky at core. 

8t* Ghislaia Pear. 



{( 



The editor of the N. £. Farmer, states that' the 
finest looking '* fruit he ever saw of this variety, 
was grown on a stock of English White thorn, and 
trained on a building. This pear, usually quite 
small, was thus grown large enough to sell well in 
market. It is well known to be a sort greatly af- 
fected in size and quality by the culture it gets, and 
this mode of doubling its magnitude is doubtless 
worthy of trial. 

Peeling the bark of the Cherry* 

George Ja^ues, of Worcester, Mass., in a let- 
ter dated June 10, 1850, gives the following results 
of experiments on cherry trees. " Somq^ experiments 
in peeling the outer bark of the cherry have suc- 
ceeded with me admirably. The ehange from 
smooth bark to rough bark, is a crisis in the life of 
a tree seemingly almost as perilous as that through 
which some of the animated creation are compelled 
to pass — in their change from youth to adult age. 
This disbarking process suits the wants of the cher- 
ry, and also of the pear, eo far as I have extended 
my experiments; but I am not yet prepared to 
speak positively, till further experiments are matu- 
red." 
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ITEW RAILROAD HOKSE POWER AND FEED KIIX. 



The •boTB ont representa a new Hone Power, ro- 
eentlj broagbl iDto notice by Meurs. Ehekt b 
Co., of the AlbiDT Agrioallural Works. It is on 
tbe general plan oithe approved eodlese chain pow- 
er! sold bjr tbem for several years peat. The prin- 
cipal difference la in tbe manner of obtaining and 
»pplyiog the power and motion from the revolving 
platform to tbe shaft of the driving pulley. 

Tbia Power, as will be readily seen in the cat, 
has tbe revolving plank platform, traversing npon 
ill own friction wheels and iron Railroad Trsck. 
At the forward end, this platform is supported by 
its small shafts npon an iron reel, aboat sixteen in-~ 
chef in diameter — the abaft of this reel extending 
beyond the aides of the frame work enflicienlly to 
raeeive a strong converge or interoal gear, about 
tventy-foar inches in diameter, as seen in the cut. 

Tbe shaft of the driving pulley, (which pnlley is 
three feet in dianetar,) is hang in tike manner, 
with the small gear npoD one end, operating inside 
tbe converge gear before deaoribed, and consequent- 
ly receives an inereased motion in the same direction. 
•nd carries the driving pnlley on the opposite side uf 
tbe power for driving the Overshot Thresher, wilh- 
ont crMBJag of bands or intermediate gearing. The 
•onvcrge wheel i> ao arranged aa to work on either 
•ide of the power, as may be desirable. 

This arrangement entirely removes all liability of 
breakage and wear of links and pinions (heretofore 
unavoidable,) as the direct stress npon the links 
working over small pinions ia wholly avoided; and 
they are aaknowledged by those using them to rnn 
with lighter friction, which it is said enables the 
power to be operated at a less elevation than by tbe 
former mode. The arrangement for lightening tbe 
endless platform by means of a joint bolt connect- 
■Dg with the bearings of the reel shaft, is new, and 
is a very simple and effectual mode of effecting this 
ebject, as it may be Inatantly done by a common 
Wrenoh without atopping the machine. The plat- 
form ii oonaiderably longer than asnal, avoiding the 
liability of large or unsteady horses stepping over or 
off at eilher end. 

The above cot also representa a Taloable mill, ca- 
pable of being driven with tbi* power to good ad- 



vantage, fur grinding food for stock. A considera- 
ble number have been sold for several years past, 
and anan'er a good purpose. They are cheap, cost- 
ing hut $35, with one extra aet of grinding plates, 
— (new plates costing $2 per set.) and are capable 
of grinding 600 to 8U0 bushels per sett, according 
to the fineness to wbicb it is groand. These are 
also made and sold by Emskt tt, Co. * 



Keadall'a CbeeeoPraaa. 

FaUHlid Ziilf 13, 1843. 

The above cat represents an approved ebeeae 
press for which the Kew-York State Ag. Society 
awarded the first premium in IS48,andis, we learn, 
generally used in the counties of Herkimer, Oneida, 
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ed weight of twenty ponnda, being sufficient to give 
B pressure of ten tons. They can be bad of Ehe- 
ET & Co., of the Albany Agricultural Warehonse. 
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SEYMOUR'S GRAIN DRILL. 



nachine ii iDknarsctntBd by P. Sivmc 
:ounty, N, Y. It received a premiam aL ihe 
( the be«t graiD dtilt oapabte of dopoiiilng fi: 
■eed. It lowi wboat, 



of F.ai 



B loom fl eld, Oa- 



i!i with the I 
rley, corn, I 
Deem, psae, ko., bdq ii biio cepaMe of 1 
■owing withthe aeed platter, lime and aibeB. i 
It can be ohnDged io a few minutes from a 
drill Io a broadoait aover. We hare i 
beard tbia maohine reoominended bj per- I 
ton* irbo bave ueed it The prioe, with 
nine teeth, is ISO; with seven teelb, $70; 
garden drill $00. For farther particulan, 
aee adrertiaemenl. 

The aooompanjiug cut! repreeent the ap- 
pearance of wheat lawn both by the drJU 
and broadcast, at the time of ripening. It 
will be noticed that the height sf that 
sown broadcast is very nneTen, while the 
upright poeitioa of many of the heads, indi- 
cates that they areligbt, not being well (It- 
led. We hare before expressed the opin- 
ion that the iiitrodnclion of the drill system 
would be an imporlanl desiderstnni. 





him, with the points of the teeth or fingers close 




upon the ground, and vhen he has gathered on the 




Angers a suRicient quantity for binding into a shear. 




heplnaeshis foot upon the foot piece, (a.) and by 




a slight pretsare, and by letting go the handles, ths 




fingers and grain are raited above the stubble, when 




it is readily bound, the binder being required to 




Stoop mach less than in the old way of reaching to 




the ground. When the sheaf is bonnd and thrown 




aside, the foot is removed from the foot-piece, (a.) 




the Ireth drop down, and the handles rise ready for 




ihe next operation. The wheels are abool eighteen 
inchen high, and it is easily pushed before the bind- 






er. The width between Ihe wheels is sufficient foi 




the longest grain. It is for sale at Emery h Co.'a 








NfHBCB or GnAiNs in a Bubhii. or Whcat.— 




A writer in the ffartk Britiik Jgrievlluriil states 




that the nnmhcr of grains in a bushel of wheat 


Grmi> Blm.4en' Whwl RtUie. 


weighing 62 lbs, is upwards of 630,000. 




Sowing Wheat i» Dbillb.— A -Scotch farmer 


The above enl represents a labor and time eaving 


esllmntes the increase of crop from lowing wheat 




in drills, iosiead of broad-cast, at an average of 


it bn« been introdueed. It ii light, weighing about 


one-fourth to one-third. 


fifteen pounds. As represented in the engraving, 


ID- He who falls io love with hjmaelf will find no 


the binder takes the bandlea and pushes it before 


rivals. 
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New-lTork State Fair. 



The grouixls belonging to the Bull's Head tavern, 
on the Albany and Troj road, have been selected 
for the next fair. The necessary fixtures and ar- 
rangements, which are on a convenient and extensive 
scale, will be completed indue season, and we have 
every reason to anticipate an exhibition which will 
in all respects vie with any previously made by the 
society. It will commence on Tuesday the 3d of 
Septemberi and close on Friday the 6th. All exhib- 
itors are required to have their articles or animals 
entered on the Secretary's books, on or before the 
first day mentioned, and all articles and animals, 
except horses, must be brought within the enclosure 
as early as 12 o'clock on that day. Hay, litter and 
water for stock will be furnished on the ground 
without charge. Exhibitors must become members 
of the society, for which a fee of one dollar will be 
required. The tecond day will be devoted to ex- 
aminations by the awarding committees, but the 
grounds will not be opened, except to members of 
the society, till the third day, September 5tb, at 
which time tickets admitting one person will be sold 
at the Treasurer's office, on the grounds, at 12^ cts. 
each. 

Particulars in regard to all the regulations, may 
be learned from the pamphlets comprising the pre- 
mium list, &o., which may be had gratis on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, B. P. Johnson, Esq. Al- 
bany. 

Liberal premiums are offered for horses, cat- 
tle and sheep from without the state, and the 
premiums for agricultural implements, machin- 
ery, experiments, essays, &c., are open to un- 
limited competition. 

The annual address will be delivered under the 
Society's tent on the grounds on Friday afternoon. 
Evening meetings will be held during the fair, for 
the discussion of agricultural subjects. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee, 
July lltb, it was on motion of Judge Van Bergen, 

Retolvedf That an invitation be extended to the 
Members of Congress, to attend the Fair of the 
Society to be held in Sept. next. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, 

Rtiolvedf That hereafter, the name of the person 
entering stock or articles for exhibition, as well as 
the No. of the entry, be inserted on the cards to 
be placed upon the animals or articles offered for 
competition 

The following correspondence between the Pres- 
ident of the Society, and the late President of the 
United States, was read. At the time these letters 
wore written, hopes were entertained that our late 
Chief Magistrate would be present at the coming 
exhibition; but these hopes have been destroyed by 
the afflictive dispensation which has clad the nation 
in mourning. 

Mount Hope, Albany, May 18, 1850. 
Hii Excellency y Z. Taylor, President U. S. 

Sir — The New-York State Agricultural Society 
was greatly disappointed that the state of your Ex- 
cellency's health did not allow you to become its 
guest at Syracuse last autumn. The Society and 
Farmers of New-York, however, flattering them- 
selves that their disappointment was attributable 
only to temporary indisposition, had hoped that the 
welcome they bad prepared for their Chief Ma- 
gistrate was only postponed — not lost. 



Acting as their organ, as the presiding officer of 
the State Society, and in accordance with an unani- 
mous vote passed at the last meeting of its Ex. 
Board, I have now the honor of repeating the invi- 
tation for their show, to be held daring the first 
week in September next. 

You sir, have taken too deep an interest in the 
great objects to which the Society is devoted, to 
make it necessary for me to say more than to assure 
your Excellency, that no part of this great Republio 
could give you a more cordial reception, than will 
await you at this Great Farmer's Festival. 
I am, sir, with great respect, &c. 

E. P. PRENTICE, Preset, St. ^g. 8oc. 

Washington, July 5, 1850. 
E. P. Prentice, Esq. jilbany, N, Y.: 

Sir: — I have duly cficeived your favors of May 
18th and June 25th, the former wishing me to at- 
tend the Annual Fair of the N. Y. State Agricultu- 
ral Society in September next, the latter kindly ask- 
ing my company at your house on that occasion. 

In the extreme uncertainty attending the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, until which event I cannot leave 
the seat of Government, I find it quite impossible 
to give any assurances in regard to my presence at 
the State Fair. I was greatly disappointed when 
circumstances prevented my attendance at the Fair 
of last year, and it is my hope this season to have 
the gratification of witnessing a similar exhibition. 
Unless prevented by an extraordinary prolongation 
of the session of Congress, or by other circumstan- 
ces, not now foreseen, I shall certainly comply 
with the invitation which you have extended me, as 
President of the Agricultural Society. 

I fear, however, that I shall be obliged to decline 
your very kind request, that I should make your 
house my home during my attendance at the Fair. 
It will hardly be in my power to accept any private 
invitations, but should I do so, that of Gov. Fish, 
which I some time since received, would have the 
strongest claim upon my attention. 

With many thanks for your hospitable offer, I 
remain, very truly, yours. Z. TAYLOR. 

Subsequently to the receipt of the above letter 
from Geo. Taylor, the melancholy tidings of his 
death, have been announced, and in reference to 
this event, the Executive Committee adopted the 
following resolutions: 

Resolvedf That we have heard with sincere regret 
of the decease of his Excellency, Zachary Taylor, 
President of the United States, and that we partici- 
pate with our fellow citizens in the grief which is 
felt at the sudden loss of one who was distinguished 
in the various stations to which he had been called 
by a firm self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of 
his country, and whose attachment to the cause of 
agriculture is so warmly expressed in the foregoing 
letter, the last we understand, he ever wrote. 

Resolved, That, on behalf of the society we 
represent, we tender to his afflicted- family, our 
most heartfelt sympathies at this melancholy be- 
reavement, trusting that He who has afflicted, will 
sustain and support them under this most severe trial. 

Resolvedf That a copy of the above proceedings, 
signed by the President and Secretary, be forwarded 
to the widow and family of President Taylor. 



Musical Exhibition during the Fair. — Wo 
learn that the Harmonia Society of this city propose 
to perform, during several days of the State Fair, 
Haydn's celebrated ' Oratorio of the Seasons." 
The best musical talent in the country has already 
been engaged for the occasion. 
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Seed Wheat that will not «« turn to Chess.'* 

Eds. CuLTiYATom— As the time A>r sowing wheat 
is at hand, and perfectly clean teed is admitted by 
all to be very desirable, I deem it seasonable to state 
some facts and observations, and on them to predi- 
cate some advice for the attainment of that desid- 
eratam. I most premise, however, that early in life 
I embraced as a Scriptural trnth, the notion that 
''what a man soweth that shall he also reap.'* My 
father was an old-fashioned orthodox farmer, who 
believed and taaght that this parable was based on 
an ordinance of Heaven, and was a real facty and 
literally true with respect to grain, and his works 
were in accordance with hie faith. He therefore 
took uncommon pains to obtain pure seed. In con> 
sequence, be was never troubled with chess, while 
his neighbors who believed that ''wheat will turn to 
chess,'' and therefore "it is of no use of being so 
particular,'' about the seed, acted in accordance 
with their faith, and were, (unavoidably, as they 
supposed,) much annoyed with chess. 

In the fall of 1841, I was compelled to plow a 
field of oat stubble that had been seeded down,, but 
had failed in consequence of severe drouth. I 
sowed it with rye, except about an acre near the 
barn, which I concluded to try wheat. I was 
told a neighbor was threshing all his wheat for 
seed, on account of its being perfectly clean. Two 
bushels of it was obtained at a price much above 
the market, on account of its being, (as he, in all 
sincerity expressed it,) ^^ perfectly clean — nothing 
but toheat.*' On examination, however, smut, 
cockle, and chess were discovered to such an amount 
as to warrant an attempt at purification before sow- 
ing. ^Over five quarts of smut, cockle and chess 
was first picked and sifted out j a large wash tub 
full of strong brine was then made, and the wheat, 
(about a peck at a time,) stirred in, which brought 
to the surface the rest of the smut and chess, which 
were skimmed ofi*,* but a few grains of cockle and 
rye remained inseparable in the wheat. The wheat 
was then scooped out on a floor to drain off*, and 
about a peck of slacked lime mixed with#t, by re- 
peatedly scooping it over, so as to coat the surface 
of the grains with the lime. I omitted to state that 
on measuring the wheat after the purifying process, 
it had lost by that operation, in smutj chets, cockUy 
ehrunk wheat, and other extraneous matters, nearly 
a peok, or one-eighth, a fair sample, I presume, of 
most of the " clean 'Wheat" that is sowed and turns 
to chess. 

It was sowed on the 8th of September, and with 
favorable weather attained such a growth that I 
turned several calves on it to eat it down. An old 
friend, a farmer of great experience, visited me at 
the time the calves were on it, and gave a lecture on 
'* wheat turning to chess," declaring that there 
was nothing so certain to produce that result, as 
calves feeding on it; "never knew it to fail," and 
seeing my apparent indifierence to his admonitions, 
he expressed, with much sympathy, his regret for 
the loss he wss sure I would sustain, as the penalty 
'for my rashness in having such a "beautiful piece 
of wheat all turned into chess." 

The wheat wintered well, excepting a patch near 
the barn, from which the snow bad been drifted, 

and where it had been fed down bv the fowls so close 

■» 

that nothing was to be seen of it, but with warm 
weather, it too became green, but it was doubtful 
whether it was wheat or grass. When the wheat 



headed out, it looked so promising that I had the 
vanity to think of competition at the County Fair» 
To this end I requested a surveyor, who is also one 
of our best farmers, to call and measure the ground. 
He observed the part fed off by the fowls, had not 
yet headed out, and inquired into the^ cause, and 
when told, he too remarked, "i^ will probably bt 
all^ chesif" and proposed to leave it out of the 
measurement on that account. Here was another 
almost certain cause of transmutation, and more- 
over another — the alternate freezing and thawing 
during its exposure through the winter and spring. 
At last the heads appeared,and although thrice doom- 
ed to be chess, it turned out to be all wheat, but too 
late to mature the grain. The crop was harvested 
while the grain was soft. The yield was about 28 
bushels, weighing 62^ lbs. to the bushel — and took 
the first premium at the Rensselaer County Fair in 
1842. The rye and cockle were pulled before ripen- 
ing, and it was so free from chess and smut that the 
whole was sold for seed at 25 cents above the market 
price — except six bushels which I sowed myself, 
and the product of which was about 35 bushels to 
the acre, equally good and clean, and took the seo- 
ond premium in 1843. The whole of thjs, too, was 
sold for seed at 18} cents above the market price, 
and warranted not to '^turn to cheee** if sown on 
clean land, and I never heard any complaint of its 
doing so. . 

Another neighbor who had a naked fallow in 1841, 
on virgin soil, prepared with uncommon care, 
having dugout all the stumps at great expense, also 
sowed 12 bushels of the "perfectly clean, nothing 
but wheat" seed, without any preparation, and 
although it grew very stout and ripened well, it was 
so fowl as to be scarcely merchantable. 

It is also a fact of very general observation,, that 
in this region wheat 'grown for a succession of 
years on the same soil diminishes in product and 
becomes more foul, or as it is usually expressed, 
becomes more and more liable to "turn to chess." 
The rationale is this ; the soil becomes after every 
wheat crop less genial to the growth of the same 
grain, and in proportion as it does so, it favours 
the growth of chess — so that the latter wUl, in a 
succession of years, supplant the wheat. 

From the foregoing facts and observations, the 
conclusion is, 

1st — That what is generally called perfectly 
clean seed, does, in fact, contain chess and other 
foul seed. 

2nd — That any condition of the soil or season 
which is unfavorable to the wheat crop, favours the 
growth and productiveness of chess, and therefore 
it supplants the wheat. 

3d — That in proportion as the soil contains the 
elements which constitute a "wheat soil," and it is 
free from chess and other foul seed, as well as the 
wheat that is sown, in that same proportibn will the 
crop be free from chess and other foul seeds. 

4th — That perfectly clean seed is a desideratum, 
to be obtained only by the following method: 

Glean a wheat field by hand, picking up each ear 
separately. Thresh the gleanings upon a floor 
where no other grain is threshed, or still better rub 
them out by hand ; sow the grain on a clean fallow 
or dean sod, without manure, unless it be lime or 
ashes, and the product will be pure wheat. If this 
process is thought to be "too particular," the 
eiftingf picking, brining and liming process above 
described may be substituted with considerable hope 
of success, if it be faithfully executed. But the 
gleaning is the most certain ; a roan or a boy will 
easily glean a peck in half a day, which if sown on 
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good wlieat soil will produce Sbashels, which again 
sown willy two years henoe, produce 100 bnsheU; a 
qaantity anffieient to sow 50 acres; and no farmer 
having it good wheat soil and lOObosheU pcrfeetly 
clean wheat, could he in better bnsiness than to 
propagate it' ezclosively Ibi^ seed. All that is 
essential to success, is to sow clean seed on * clean 
wheat sdil. The preparation of the soil is gene- 
rally well anderstood in the wheat*growing districts 
of our country, but it may perhaps not be known 
or not thought to be neioessary, that to keep 
wheat intended for seed free from all foreign 
admixture, a separate barn and granary should 
be appropriated exclusively to its reception, in 
which it should be threshed with the flail and 
stored till sold. 

For the encouragement of such an enterprise I will 
state the results of my experietace in dollars and 
cents. 

Sifting, pickmg, brining and Uming 9 bnah. wheat, | day at 8i. 50 
Salt aud iinw, aay 10 

flO 

Extra priee ofSS boshels wheat, at St. per bnahel 97,00 

Dednct J» 

6,40 

For half a days work merely in the improvement of 

the quality of the grain, aside from the probable 

increase in quantity, to say nothing of the premium 

of $6. But this is not all. From the six bushels 

of this crop sown in 1842, 92 bushels equally good 

was produced and sold for seed at an advance of 

18} cents per pushel, at wholesale, to a seedsman. 

Thus 9S buheb at li0d. per bushel is 817,3S 

No tifYiiif or picking being necewary, but only brining and 

lim/riff, i day 99 

Bait aud Lime tay 95 

00 
Leaving a balance of $16,76, in favor of improved 
quality to say nothing of increased quantity and 
premium. I will add that the wheat was the beard- 
ed, red chaff, and that of several kinds that I have 
grown, I give it the preference. A. D. S. Troy, 
July I6th, 1850. 

Mr. Sheafe's Sale of Short-Horns* 



This will positively take place at New Hamburg, on 
Thursday, the 29th day of August, as advertised at 
page 288. The stock will be arranged according to 
their number in the Catalogue the day before the sale, 
and on sales day. Thus every one will be able to ex* 
amine them to entire satisfaction. When the sale 
commences an ample ring will be staked out and roped. 
Into this circle each animal will be brought when it is 
put up for sale, and walked around formspection. As 
all persons will be kept outside of the ropes, this again 
will give every one present an opportunity of close 
examination. If there be any unsoundness or vice in 
any animaron sales day, the public witlbe informed of 
it. It is my intention that every thing be conducted 
in the most honorable manner ; and in doing this, I am 
happy to add, I shall only be carrying out the express 
wishes of the owner of the herd. 

New Hamburg is on the east side of the Hudson 
river, eight miles above Newburg, and about the same 
distance below Poughkecpsie. It can be reached by 
rail road from opposite the former place, or directly 
from the latter in fifteen minutes. It is only two to 
three hours distant from New York by rail road, and 
four to five hours from Albany by steamboat and rail 
road. Several trips per day are made to each place, 
at the low rates of eighiy*five cents, to one dollar. 

CoNDiTiONS.^-In order to save time in bidding, and 
•iisttre despatch| the cows and heifers will be put up 



at a price varying from $25 to $100 each, dependent 
upon the animal. If bid off at the price namcMl whea 
pat up, or any thing above, it will then be the property 
of the person bidding, otherwise it will be eonsidered 
still the property of Mr. Sheafe. The bull calves will 
be pot up at $25 each, and Exeter at $300. Tho 
sheep and lambs will be pot up at $5. $6, and $7 per 
head, as above. The swine at $5 to $10. per head, nor 
cording to age. The working oxen at $100. 

After an animal is bid off, it irill then be oonsidered 
at the risk of the owner; but it ean remain on the 
farm free of expense, one week. 

Texms.— -For all sums amounting to one faondred 
dollars and upwards, approved endorsed notes will b« 
taken at six months, or a disooant of five per cent, for 
cash. 

Catalogues with full description and pedigree of 
each animal, can be had on application to A. B. Ajllxh, 
189 Water street, New York. 



Repairing Sytlie-Snaths« 

Eds. CuLTrvATOR — In preparing for haying I was 
reminded of what I intended to do some time ago-— and 
if this is published in your August number it may not 
be too late to benefit some ofyour numerous subscribers. 

I refer to repairing sythe>snaths in a way which I 
have prscticed for many years. When the craw-hole 
(socket to receive the sythe) fails, which is very com- 
mon, I flat the end of the snath about six inches from 
the end, and get a blacksmith to fit an iron to it about 
one-eighth of an inch thick, with a hole punched in it 
suitable for the craw of the sythe, which plate is firmly 
secured or riveted on, so as not to alter the hanging of 
the sythe, which makes the snath far more durable than 
when new. I find on examining my snaths, that I hare 
none but what have been repaired in this way, and that I 
have saved the expense of buying any for several 
years. Daniel 6. Cvxtis. Canaan Centre July 

llth, 1850. 

^^^__^,^_^^^^,^^_^„^,,„^ 

Mode of Unloading Hay. 

Eds. Cultivator — I send you an account of the 
manner in which I unload my hay, thinking that a 
slight description might be of benefit to some of 
your nuiterous readers; as it saves nearly all the 
expense and fatigue of pitching off in the usual way, 
and the apparatus costs only fifteen dollars — a sum 
which is more than saved in unloading forty tons of 
hay. 

The improTcment over the old method consists in 
removing one half of the load at a time, in one entire 
body, from the wagon to the mow, by means of a 
windlass; thereby saving all the labor and exertion 
which is at present spent in separating the forkfnlU 
from the load. On' commencing the load a net, or 
piece of not-work, made of small rope and resem- 
bling in appearance the cording of a bedstead, is 
spread over the bottom of the wagon, if being of 
sufficient size to cover it ; the hay is then pitched on 
above this, until the load is about half on, when an- 
other net, similar to the first, is spread over the top 
of it, and the load completed. On arriving at the 
barn, a rope which passes through apully, fastened 
to the ridge directly over the mow and from thence 
to the windlass, is hitched by means of a slight tac- 
kle, to the outer edges of the uppermost net, when, 
by means of the windlass, the man that came to the 
bsrn with the load can elevste that half of it above 
this net over the beam, and drop it into the mow, ia 
the short space of two minutes; when the remaining 
half is elevated in the same manner. By lowering 
the hay down after it has passed over the beami it 
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OAn be swung to any part of the mow, and there 
dropped, thos saving entirely the mowing away. 
The apparatnsi windlass, &c.y ean be removed from 
one barn to another in a few moments, and thos be 
made to answer for any number of barns desired. 
Farmers wishing to boild or boy the apparatus, ean 
obthin il, or drawings representing it, by applying 
to me at Rochester, N. Y. J. A. H. Ellis. Mo- 
chtsttr, Maf 6th, 1850. 

Preparing Land for a Crop. 

A farmer has a field of clayey loam, which requires 
a weeks work at least to prepare it for corn, oats, or 
barley. Now how ought he to proceed? 

It irnot uncommon to see such lots turned orer, and 
the furrow'Slice left day after day, to dry and bake in 
the son, vrithoot the least attention till the plowing of 
the whole field is completed. 

Well, whst better could he dof 

Reduoe what he has plowed to a fine tilth while it 
is moist and easily crumbles, — not leaving it to lie one 
day before he puts on the harrow or the drag-roller. A 
small share of labor at this time will do twice as mnch 
to pulverize the soil, as when it has hardened like an 
unburnt brick. 

What ! 81 op the plow before finishing the field ! Farm- 
ers that drive a-head don't do so. 

That is, they drive one day a-head, and leave their 
work two days behind. Bat Jet me ask what is the 
use of plowiog land? 

The use? why to put the ground in order— -yon could 
not expect a crop without it. 

Neither ought we to expect more than half a crop 
when it is only half pulverized. If we plow 8 inches 
deep, and one half of this soil is in hard clods, how 
much better is it than to plow 4 inches deep, and have 
it thoroughly pulverized? How much better is a clod 
on the field than a itonel An Old FABMxm. 



Experiment^ in Dissolving Bones* 

•— — •• 

Eds. CuLTivATom-— After reading Prof. Norton's 
interesting letter on the value of bones as a manure, 
I procured a load of bones (mostly the skulls of 
sheep) from a slaughter-house, and commenced the 
operation as detailed below. 

Having procured a large flat* granite rock, I 
placed it beside the pile of bones. I orusbed 130 
lbs. of them with a sledge hammer, and put them in 
a large barrel, pounding them down as they were 
pot in. A carboy of sulphorio acid was then ob- 
tained from a druggist ia Boston. The bill for the 
same ran thus: 

1 Carboy o'll or vitriol, 139 Ibc, fS 75 

Csrtinir, 95 

Carbojr, 1 50 

Freight 67 

•6 17 
This aoid did not ran thieh, as Prof. Norton said, 
but rather thin. It would not burn loood nor cAar 
bon99, but it would burn straw. This leads me to 
suspect that it had been diluted with water. 

I took an old pail which held 10 quarts up to a 
certain mark. I poured into the pail five qts. of 
water and an equal quantity of acid, which ought 
to weigh 20 lbs., if good. Five qts. more of cold 
water was now added, and in about three hours the 
liquid was turned into the pail, and then turned on 
the bones again. This was repeated frequently on 
the two succeeding days, adding as much more aoid 
and water on each day. 

I practiced turning off the liquid and pouring it 
on the bones as a subsitute for stirring, as that was 
impossible in this case. I cannot see how crvsAsd 



bones can be stirred and tum4d ovtr in a barrel or 
hogshead. I hope some of your correspondents will 
enlighten us on this point. This experiment com* 
menced on the 16th of May, and I expected to have 
the bones fit for use by the 2l8t, but they were not 
wholly dissolved till the 1st of June, so that I oan« 
not use any of them on my corn without it is put on 
top of the ground. 

I have just dissolved 90 lbs. more of bones in the 
same barrel, in about ten days, with about 11 qts, 
of acid, using boiling water, and proportionally a 
less quantity than before. The first barrel did not 
dissolve very rapidly, till the weather grew warm^ 
near the first of June. 

My object in writing this article, is to elicit re* 
marks from those who have had practical experience 
in this method of manufacturing manure- I wish to 
know what to do with these bones? Will it be pro* 
fitable to sow them on the ground this fall, with 
fall rye, where the ground is to be stocked down? 
What test have we to ascertain the quality of sul- 
phuric aoid? Will dissolved bones pay for this ex* 
pense, in Vermont? I have 2000 lbs. of large bones. 
Will it be profitable for me to burn them for use? 
Wabbsn HuTcuiys. Bethel^ Vt,, July 1, 1850. 



Wieeoaain as a Faming Section* 

Eds. CiTLTivATOR — Noticing in aback number, a re* 
quest that some one from Wisconsin would give you an 
article on the usual method of farming in this state, and 
the best sections of it for that business, I herewith 
submit a brief acoount derived from six years resideaoe 
in the state. 

First, as regards the best section of the state for 
farming. This is a hard question to decide, where all 
is good, and where it is claimed that each section is 
best. But, from a pretty extensive acquaintance with 
the whole state, I think the counties of Fond du Lao, 
Winnebago, Marquette, and Dodge, possess greater 
advantages for soocessfol and profitable farming than 
any others. These counties are agreeably diversified 
with prairies, oak openings, and timber land. They 
are generally well watered with springs, and spring- 
brooks, while larger streams afford a greater quantity 
of water-power than is often met with in the west or 
even at the east. The natural meadows, or low prai- 
ries afford a sufficient quantity of good hay to supply 
the wants of the inhabitants. The Fox river, and lake 
Winnebago afford a good natural communication with 
the east. They have running on them steam and other 
boats connecting with the boats running to Buffalo. 

For graaing, the country is admirably adapted ; and 
sweeter or better butter cannot be made in any other 
part of the United States than is here made. Having 
formerly lived in Orange County, N. Y., I speaS 
advisedly on this subject. 

Sheep do well, and from the pore bracing air, can 
be kept in larger flocks than usual ; while from the 
boundless pasturage that lies common, there is no neces- 
sity for dose stocking. 

In wheat raising, the great staple, the conntry is 
not surpassed, perhaps, in the world. Here, fields 
yield this crop year after year, and with most riovenly 
cultivation. 

Secondly, as to the course of cultivation pursued on 
the prairies and openings. The land is enclosed with 
a rail, board or ditoh fence. It is then broken np with 
from two to six yoke of cattle. The width of the 
furrow turned over varies from 12 to 30 inches, and 
is from li to three inches thick. The larger the learn 
is, the more economical, as a heavy team will break so 
much more with the same force of men, as to more 
than pay for the difference in the number of oxen. The 
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prio« of breaking ia from $1,75 to $2 an acre. Tlie 
season for breaking is from the 10th of May till the 
lOih of Jul J. It is not advisable to break earlier or 
later than these periods. If it is done, the sod is a 
Tery long lime in rotting and does not prodace so well. 
Corn is sometimes planted on the sod — planted when 
the breaking is being done, at the edges of the farrows. 
No after ctiltare is given nntil the corn is oat np at 
harvest. Half a crop is realized in this manner. But 
the best crop, and the one most generally put upon the 
sod, is wheat which is sown from the middle of August 
to the 20th of September—the earlier time being the 
best. The first crop is always « certain one, both in 
quality and quantity — averaging 25 bushels to the acre, 
and sometimes yielding 40 and 45 bushels an acre. 
The land is generally cross plowed immediately after 
harvest, and sown again to wheat. This requires one 
good team and is pretty hard work for it. The sue- 
eeeding plowings are all easy for one team. A horse 
team will plow with ease two acres a day, six inches 
deep, which is the most common depth, though I have 
found that deeper plowing answers a better purpose'. 

There is no general system of rotation yet adopted, 
except to take indiscriminately crop aftercrop of grain, 
and this without any manure or seeding to grass ; and 
the land is so fertile that it will well reward the farmer 
for his labsr. I do not say this is good husbandry, but 
it is the most common. 

We have some better farmers among us, who in- 
stead of burning np their st^raw to get rid of it, draw 
it to their cattie*yard, and after it has become rotted 
by the trampling of the cattle and the soaking of the 
urine, spread it upon their land. There are many 
among us who are cultivating the tame grasses clover 
and timothy, and this is necessary with us, if for no 
other purpose than to clean our lands which by constant 
eroppings will become foul. 

To sum up the advantages which this state possesses ; 
it is of great fertility, easily brought into a state of 
eultivation, and well adapted to the different branches 
of agricaltore. It is well watered, and well-timbered, 
while the prairies and openings afford a boundless supply 
of the best of pasturage, and the low prairies afford 
quantities of good hay. It possesses great water pow- 
er which is fast becoming improved. It is studded 
with thriving villages, and is settled with an intelli* 
gent, enterprising people, and lastly, it is healthy — not 
being surpassed in this respect by any portion of Amer- 
ica. T. Greeh. Wauptmf Fon du Lac Co, 



Catting Wheat Early. 

Eds. Cultivator — The subject of the early catting 
of wheat has received attention for several years ; but 
I am convinced that it is not understood and practiced 
to the greatest profit. It has been the common method 
to put the wheat up in stocks — two rows of bundles, 
the tops resting against each other. In this way the 
heads are exposed to the full force of a harvest sun, 
which soon dries them and the straw, so effectually as 
to prevent all nutriment passing from the straw to the 
grain. 

My method, at beginning of harvest for several years 
past has been this: We begin our harvest early, bind 
at first in quite small bundles, stock them by putting 
eight or nine in a stook, with a larger one for a cap. 
In this way the grain is secured from being suddenly 
dried, the nutriment from the straw continues to pass 
to and nourish the grain, as long or longer than if the 
wheat were standing, and if well put up it is secure 
from almost any weather; so that our first cut is fre- 
quently last carted to the barn or stack. I have taken 
heads from stocks thus put up, which, with the straw 
were greeni and the grains when shelled were dry, fit 



for grinding, but were plump, thin skimmed, and almost 
transparent, whilst wheat which stood and ripened in 
the sun, was thick skinned and looked shrivelled, and 
this in seasons when no ru&t t>r casualty attended the 
crop. We can begin harvest earlier by this method, 
and our straw will be more valuable for fodder, as well 
as the wheat for flour. If the crop cannot be cot till 
nearly or quite ripe, we can then put it in stouts mm 
the stocking is a trifle, and but a trifle more work to 
an experienced hand. R. Watkins. Napoleon y Micki^ 
gan, June 22, 1850. 

Wire Fence— Red Cedar Hedges. 



Eds. Cultivator — Some two months ago I wrote 
you, making inquiries about the expense of wire and 
wire fence, which you were kind enough to answer. 
Since that time I have put up about one hundred 
rods of wire fence, five strands high. I made it af- 
ter the plan of A. B., described in your April No. 
I set chestnut posts at the ends or corners of the 
lines, and braced them. Having a lot of chestnut 
rails on hand I cut them in two, each making two 
stakes, which I set apart the distance of a rail's 
length. I put my bottom wire 12 inches from the 
ground, and each wire about 9 inches from the 
one below it, which makes the fence 4 feet high. I 
used about half No. 10 and half No. 9 wire anneal- 
ed. The fence all set and compjeted, cost me about 
37^ cts. per rod. 

Were I to set more, I should use no wire finer . 
than No. 9, of good quality. I feel quite confident 
in regard to my No. 9 wire, but of the No. 10 I am 
not so confident. It needs to be proved. After 
setting it, my men drove some cows against it, but 
it brought them up, and no damage to the wire* 
Our mode of straining the wire was as follows: 
Take a hickory stick, say 2^ inches in diameter and 
two feet long. With an inch and a half auger bore 
a hole, say two inches from the end; through this 
put a stick, say two feet long, for a lever. Between 
this hole and the end of the hickory stick, at right 
angles with the 1^ inch hole, pot through a large 
wood screw, to prevent splitting. About 6 inches 
from the other end, put through a hole | of an inch 
or less in diameter, and your ttrainer is done. In- 
sert your wire through the lever and post at each 
end, fasten it at one end, and draw it as tight as 
convenient with your hands at the other.* Slip the 
wire through the small hole in the strainer, and torn 
until you have taken out the kinks and made the 
wire as tight as you please. 

I think this strainer preferable to A. B.'s, as it is 
easily made, and you can strain each wire separate- 
ly as tight as you please, and one strainer answers 
for all the fence you may ever wish to make. And 
should a wire ever break, that alone can be mended 
without interfering with the others. At first, to 
hold the wires at the ends, we drove in pins, and 
then brought them half-way round the post to the 
main wire and twisted a few times around this. 
But should you wish to alter the wire, or should it 
break, it is not easy to get it out where the pin holds 
it. There is no need of a pin, as the wire can be 
brought back and fastened as above mentioned with- 
out, as well as with it ; and if you wish to slip it af- 
terwards, you can without trouble. I obtained my 
wire of Borbank, Chase & Co., in Lowell. They had 
about 200 lbs. Jfo. 10 on hand, which they sold me 
at 5 cts. ; they ordered me 109 lbs. No. 9, for which 
I paid 64 cts. The No. 10 seemed to be a wire of 
inferior quality such as I would advise no one to use. 
Although at first oheapi I think in the end it nay 
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prove dear. The No. 9 was soft and strong, and I 
have no doabt will meet expectation. 

Instead of the Three-thorned Acacia, as I last 
wrote yoU| I have been advised by a gentleman from 
Long Island to set Red Cedar, by the side of my 
wire for a hedge< He recommends to set them, say 
4 feet apart, and when they get 4 or 5 feet high, 
cat them half off* and bend them down, when the 
sprouts will grow upwards and downwards and on- 
wards until a complete mat of hedge is formed, so 
that, to use his own language, ''the devils can't get 
through it." I told him if it was so, I would be 
under great obligations to him, for we have quite a 
numbec of that kind about here, and that it wasjust 
the fence we wanted. It of course must be pruned 
upon the sides and on top like other hedges. I 
would like to inquire, through the Cultivator, ifyou 
please, about red cedar hedge. I wish it to turn 
such characters as above alluded to, rather than for 
beauty or ornament. George Mansfikld. Lowetlf 
Man. J June 26th, 1850. 

Morgan Hones* 

Eds. Cultivator — As I am frequently called upon 
by letter to give the pedigree of the original Morgan 
horse and of his immediate descendants, I now ask 
leave, through your columns, to refer those who may 
not be aware where the information may be found, to 
the volume of the Cultivator for 1846, in the number 
for January, page 19, and in that for April, page 106. 

The very extensive and well-deserved reputation 
which the Morgan horses have obtained, has furnished 
quite a strong inducement for the unscrupulous to pass 
<^as such, upon the public, horses of different breeds 
and inferior qualities; as well as to overstate the pedi- 
gree of those which really have a small part of the genu- 
ine blood. 

Those who become the subjects of these impositions, 
will of coarse, be greatly disappointed in their expec- 
tations of raising valuable horses. And it is evident 
that but little reliance can be placed on the results, 
where the blood of the parents is strained down so low 
as an eighth or a sixteenth. 

From what I have learnt, I am convinced beyond 
doubt, that these frauds have already been practiced to 
a considerable extent, not only in your own, but also in 
other states, and that further acts of the same kind are 
in contemplation. Indeed I know of several instances 
where horses are advertised as being of the Sherman, 
Bulrush, Woodbury, and Giflbrd stock, which have not 
a particle of the blood of either running in their veins. 

The number of breeding mares possessing a high 
strain of Morgan blood, whose descent can be satisfac- 
torily traced, is at this time, and for many years past 
has been, rery limited indeed; and there are but few 
cases where pedigree, on the side of the mare, can be 
fairly established by convincing eyidence. 

It is apparent therefore that such persons as desire 
to obtain Morgan horses of the true blood, must scru< 
tinize, with particular care, the statements of those 
who offer them, either for purposes of breeding or for 
sale, — and that a neglect of this necessary precaution 
will not only defeat their own hopes and wishes, but 
also tend to bring undeserved discredit upon the race 
itself. Fredsaick A. Wier. WalpoU,N, H., July 
16, 1850. 

JVaryland Agricoltare* 

Mr. John R. Howard, who lately spent some 
time in Virginia and Maryland, furnishes the fol- 
lowing from his notes on the condition and re- 
sources of agriculture in those sections.— 'Eds, 

R. N. Milburn, Esq., of Baltimore, who owns a 



farm near the mooth of St. Mary's river, and has 
lived at that place many years, says, although 
there have been no surveys with a view to ascertain 
the location and quantity of marl, it is certain the 
beds are very numerous. They are three, six, and 
sometimes ten or fifteen feet thick, and of an un- 
known extent. Wherever the marl has been used, 
it has produced increased crops to an attonithing 
degree. It sometimes lies near the surface, and 
sometimes six or eight* feet below. Most of the 
beds that have been discovered are in ravines, 
where the water has washed off* the surface and ex- 
posed to view the pearly substance. In that part of 
the country there are many beds of oyster shells^ 
but slightly decomposed. A question arose, how 
could they have been deposited there? He says by 
the Indians. They are one to six feet thick, and 
lie considerably above tide water. Bones of racoons 
and other animals are found there also. These beds 
(some of them at least) are found to exist within 3 
or 4 miles of where there has been Indian towns. 
These shells are burnt, converted into lime and 
used as manure, and large crops of clover, &c., are 
made to grow where little or none grew before. 
Then follow crops of corn, wheat, &.C., that are 
large in proportion. 

SuEEr Husbandry. — Mr. M. says he bought, in 
the fall of 1848, of Mr. Reybold. of Delaware, three 
ewe lambs of the Cotswold breed, for which he paid 
$80. Since then, he has raised from them three 
others, and lost one. He could now sell the six for 
$160. His flock of native sheep nsaaliy consists 
of about 60 head. He reserves his clover fields till 
the clover is in bloom; then pats in the sheep, and 
some of the crop remains till winter, aflbrding safii* 
oient sustenance for the sheep through the winter, 
except when there is snow on the ground, at whiok 
times he gives them corn fodder. 

He says sheep are bis most profitable stock, and 
his land, treated in this way, becomes very highly 
improved; much tnort eo than by plowing in the 
clover, or leaving it on the ground. Hchas made 
experiments in these three different methods. He 
says beans are more valuable than corn for feeding 
to sheep — they keep the sheep healthy and promote 
the growth of the wool, more than any other food. 

Peat as Maaare. 

In the Report of the York Coanty (New Brunswick) 
Agricultural Society, we find some useful obsevations 
on the value of peat as manure, by Prof. Robb, of 
F: edericton, a gentleman of high standing as a geologist 
and chemist. He gives three modes by which this sub- 
stance may be advantageously used for tlie improve- 
ment of soil, as follows: 

1st. It may be carted to the barn-yard and spread 
all around, so as to absorb all the liquid manure, which 
it will do like a sponge; not only will it thus soak 
up and fix liquid and gaseous matters, w*hich would 
otherwise be lost, but it will thereby take on a state of 
fermentation itself, which will result in its becoming 
soluble and proper for the food of crops. When one layer 
is soaked and fermented, more or less, it must be re- 
newed, or replaced by fresh stuff* from the bog, which 
will thus become a permanent benefit to the farm. 

2d. The peaty substance may be rery advantage- 
ously composted and brought to a soluble form thereby. 
If three loads of half-dried peat earth be mixed with 
one of stable manure (green,) there will be formed 
four loads of manure equal in value to cow dung itself, 
for the ordinary root and grain crops. A layer of dry 
peat should (brm the base of the compost heap, then a 
layer of green manure then alternate layers of peat 
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and manure, eodiog with a thick layer of peat. If 
ashes be added , or if the heap be occasionallj watered 
with urine, decomposition will be more rapid, and the 
compost be more fertilizing. In six weeks, more or les^, 
according to the season, the heap maybe shovelled orer 
and then carried on to the field, where its effects are 
equal, if not superior, to the same quantity of common 
dung. It may be applied to any soil deficient in vege- 
table matter, and in any way, exactly as if it were so 
much well rotted yard manure. , By ashes alone, the 
peaty earth may likewise be conTerted into the food of 
plants ; but I believe it is best to use them as above 
directed. 

3d. The peat may be burnt in the fields for its ashes, 
which are applied with very good effect as a top dress* 
ing to meadows, at the rate of 40 or 50 bushels per acre. 

Agricnliiural and Horiicnltaral Fairs. ^^ 

State Societies. — New-York^ at Albany, Sept. 
3, 4, 5, 6. 

Ohio, at Cincinnati, Sept. 11, 12, 13. The an- 
Dual session of the Amtritan Pomological Congrt9$ 
will be held at the same time and place. 

Maryland, at Baltimore, October 23, 24, 25. 

Michigan, at Ann-Arbor, Sept. 25, 26, 27. 

Rhode Island, at Providence, Sept. 18, 19, 20. 

NeW' Hampshire, at Concord, first week in Oct. 

Canada West, at Niagara, Sept. 18, 19, 20. 

American Institute, New-York. — The exhibition 
will open on the first of October, and continue for 
three weeks. Plowing and Spading Matches at 
Tarrytown, Oct. 11. Cattle Show, corner 5tbave« 
nae and 23d streets, Oct. 16, 17, 18. 

Georgia, at Atlanta, Aug. 15. 

N. Y. County Shows.— Cayuga, at Auburn, 
Sept. 24, 25 — Saratoga, at Meehaniosville, Sept. 
17, 18 — Seneca, at Ovid, Sept. 26, 27 — Monroe, at 
Rochester, Sept. 25, 26, 27— Sullivan, Sept. 18, 19 
—Otsego, Sept. 24, 25— Madison, Sept. 26, 27— 
Oswego, Sept. 25, 26— Wayne, at Clyde, Sept. 18, 
19, and at Palmyra, on the 25th, 26th-— Livingston, 
Sept. 24, 25 — Ontario, Oct. 1, 2— Suffolk, Sept. 24 
—Washington, at Argyle, Sept. 18, 19 — Oneida, at 
Rome, Sept. 18, 19 — Clinton, at Keeseville, Sept. 
24, 25. 

CoHiv.— New-Haven Hort. and Agricultural, at 
New-Haven, Sept. 24, 25, 26. 

Vbbmont. — Addison, at Vergennes, Sept. 25. 

Science as Applicable to Agricnltiire* 

The following remarks from the Farmer*9 Guide, 
a work which we have noticed on several occasions, 
we recommend to the attention of our readers. Eds. 

''Agriculture may perhaps be considered one of 
the experimental sciences, as its principles are no 
doubt demonstrable by the test of experiment, al- 
though farmers have not yet attempted to deduce 
principles from practice. The necessity for such a 
deduction is, no doubt, the less urgent, that hus- 
bandry is usually pursued as a purely practical art; 
and the facility of thus pursuing it successfully, of 
course renders practical men indiff*erent to science, 
as they consider it unnecessary to burden their 
minds with scientific results, whilst practice is suf- 
ficient for their purpose. Could the man of practice, 
however, supply the man of science with a series of 
accurate observations on the leading operations of 
the farm, the principles of these might be truly evolv- 
ed ; but the greatest obstacle to the advancement of 
scientific agriculture is to be sought for in the unio- 
quaintance of men of science with practical agricul- 
ture. Would the man of science become acquainted 
with practice, much greater advancement in scien- 
tific agricultare might be expected than if the prao- 



tical man were to become a man of science; be- 
cause men of science are best capable of conducting 
scientific research, and, being so qualified, could 
best understand the relation which their investiga- 
tions bear to practice ; and, until the relation'betwixt 
principles and practice is well understood, scientific 
investigation, though important in itself, and inter- 
esting in its results, would tend to no practical util* 
ity in agricalture. In short, until the facts of hus- 
bandry are acquired by men of science, tbe^e will in 
vain endeavour to construct a satisfactory theory of 
agriculture on the principles of inductive philoao- 

Phj." 

Chess will Grow. 



Last fall I selected a dozen grains of chess and 
sowed them; they came up and wintered well. In 
the spring, I transplanted them, and they are now 
just heading out, fine chess. 

I had some seed wheat last fall which contain- 
ed a large quantity of chess. I poured it into 
a strong brine, and then decanted it, so as to turn 
off* most of the chess. It was then sown, and it 
has but a very few spires of chess in it. W. H. 
Bethel, Vt. 

It is strange that the idea that chess will not 
grow, should have ever been entertained. It growa 
as readily, and produces "seed after its kind " with 
as much certainty as any other plant. This has 
been repeatedly proved by experiments. Eos. 



Ijeaves as Mannre* 



Leaves, buds, and tender branches are peculiarly rich 
in the vegetable alkali ; besides which they contain other 
organic elements derived from the soil, and which, by 
being returned to the soil, enrich its surface, tending to 
prevent its exhaustion, or when newly applied, — that 
is to other ground, — to enrich it more than superficially. 

Leaves — and the remark is applicable to the tender 
branches also — seem destined by nature for the manure 
of forest land, and indeed, of ground generally wherever 
trees grow. The roots collect the inorganic elements 
essential to vegetation from the soil, penetrating deeply 
and widely ; the leaves detain and store up a certain 
portion of them, with other elements derived from the 
atmosphere, such as are required for their growth ; and 
these returned to the soil with the fall of the leaf, and 
there undergoing decomposition, are ready to be appro- 
priated again, and re«adminster to the process of vege- 
table growth. i^arnMr't Herald. 



Waste of Manore* 



Little or no pains is taken usually to save the liquid 
manure of animals ; no earth or saw dust is placed in 
or beneath the stable to absorb it ; and the barn-yard 
is often so situated, that all the liquids that would col- 
lect in it, run off* into the street, or are conducted to 
the adjoining field, where they are so little spread a- 
bout, as to injure the crop by producing an immode- 
rate luxuriance. Liquid manure is exceedingly valua- 
ble, and the yards and stables of the farmer should be 
so constructed, that it may all be saved. There should 
be no outlet to the barn-yard, where the fluids collected 
in it can run off*. They should either be taken away, 
and applied directly to the land, or poured upon the com- 
post heaps in and around the barn-yard. The turf a- 
bout his fences and stone wslls, or the mod and muck 
from his swamps, should be collected in heaps or spread 
around his yard in order to absorb the fertilising liqaids 
collected there.— wfdif rets of 8. Hast, Esq., before the 
Hartford County^ Ot,, Ag, Society^ 
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C0MMVNICAT10N8 have been received, since OQr 
last, as follows: Prof. Norton, £. G., (written in 
German,) A. L. Bingham, Sylvanus, Warren Hut- 
chins, R. Watkins, T. Green, D. S. Curtis, D. 
Thomas, D. T., F. A. AVier, John W. Bailey, A. 
D. S., W. L. Eaton, A Constant Reader. 

Books, PAMrHLKTs, &c., have been received, as 
follows: 

Tha Archiiectore of Conntry Hooms ; including Desigiw for Cotta- 
ges, Farm Hoiue* aiid ViUot. with Remarks on Interiors, Funii- 
tore, and the best modes or Warming eiid Veutilaiiug. With 
Three Hundred and Twenty lUustraiioiia. Bv A. J. I&wnimo, 
Author of llrsigns for " Cottage Residences," Ac. ice, New- 
York, D. Appleton ft Co. Price f4. From the Author. 
Speech of Hon. J. A. Kino, in the H. of R , Jane 4, on the admis- 
sion of California. From the Author. 
Transactions of the Michigan State Ag. Society, with Reportu of 
County Sucieiies for ld4tf. From J. C. Holmss, Sec'y. 

Transactions or the N. Y. Stats Ao. Society. — 
This volume, comprising the doings of the Society for 
1849, is just issued. It contains 944 pages, and is su- 
perior in the quality of its matter to any volume which 
the Society has previously published. It contains the 
highly valuable and interesting lectures delivered in 
this city last winter, by Prof. Johnston, the prisse essay 
by Prof. Nobton, entitled *^ Elements of Scientific 
Agriculture,'' (which has also been published in a 
separate volume,) and which ought to be in the pos- 
session of every farmer in the country. The Tolume 
also contains the conclusion of the agricultural survey 
of Washington coonty, by Dr. Fitch, with seyeral 
valuable papers communicated to the Society. Several 
engravings of prize animals, and choice fruits, and rep- 
resentations of the show grounds at Syracuse, are giv- 
en, which are generally executed in a superior style. 

Impobtation of Shobt-Horn Cattle. — Col. J. 
M. Sherwood, of Auburn, has imported a very fine 
heifer, now about two years old, and a bull calf 
eight months old, from the noted herd of Mr. Ste- 
phenson, of Durham, England. The aniipals ar- 
rived here about the first of July. They had evi- 
dently suffered from their long voyage, though they 
appeared in good health, and will probably recruit 
rapidly. We shall expect to see them, with some 
of Col. S.'s other 'fine animals, several of which 
were al.^o from Mr. Stephenson's herd, at the 
coming show of the State Ag. Society, at which 
time we presume they will be prepared to appear in 
their accustomed plight. 

French Merino Shi^sp. — Mr. A. L. Bingham, 
of Cornwall, Vermont, gives the weight of wool, 
unwashed, obtained the present season from 83 Me- 
rino sheep, of the/'Taintor Stock," together with 
the aggregate live weight of carcass of the same 
sheep, obtained after they were shorn. Twenty- 
seven of these are stated to have been only ten 
months old when shorn. The aggregate of eighty- 
three sheep, was 10,458 lbs., being an average 
of 126 lbs. each. Aggregate weight of wool ob- 
tained from the eighty-three sheep, was 1,494 lbs., 
or an average of 18 lbs. each fleece, and two and 
two-sevenths ounces of wool for each pound of car- 
cass. The growth of the fleeces is stated to hatve 
been just one year, with the exception of the lambs 
which were but ten months old. The ewes, it is 
stated; produce 'Mfaree crops of lambs in two years." 

Etrurian Wheat. — E.Cornell, Esq., of Itha- 
ca, informs us that he has raised this variety of 
wheat for the last five years, having obtained the 
first sample of it from Mr. Ellsworth, late Com- 
missioner of Patents. He considers it a very vain* 



able variety, being hardy, yielding well, and aflbrd- 
ing a superior quality of flour. At one of the agri- 
cultural diiicussions in this city the past winter, 
Mr. Brewer, of Tompkins county, »poke favorably 
of this kind of wheat, stating that it weighed 64 
pounds to the bushel. 

The Season and Crops. — The month of April was 
remarkable for its coldness, and May was equally re* 
markable for irs wetness, both circumstances conspiring 
to render crops generally backward. Planting, except 
in favorable locations, was much delayed, and in some 
instances the seed perished without vegetating. In 
this section there has been a liberal supply of moisture, 
but in the western part of the state, and in Ohio 
and Michigan, a severe drouth was experienced through 
the month of June. The growth of grass has been 
very luxuriant, except in situations where drouth pre« 
vailed, as just mentioned. Corn looks well, conaider- 
ing the lateness of planting. 

Heavy Raiks. — We have had several copious rams 
in this vicinity, which have considerably interfered with 
the process of hay-making y and on the 5ih of July a 
storm occurred which occasioned considerable damage 
by flooding crops on the banks of streams, carrying 
away bridges, &c. Nearly three inches of water fell 
at this place, in the space of four hours. This storm 
was, however, comparatively limited in extent, espe- 
cially from north to south, in which direction its force 
waa principally confined to a width of less than thirty 
miles. From west to east it extended two hundred 
miles. 

On the night of the 18th of July, and the forenoon 
19th, we were visited with a rain storm of great ex- 
tent. We hear of its efiects as far south as Chesa- 
peake Bay and northward as far as lake Charoplain. 
Its extent from west to east, we have not yet learned ; 
though it was very severe in Central and Western 
New York, and reached eastward as far as Boston.* 
Over all this territory the rain was very heavy, and to 
the southward, from New York to Baltimore, it was 
accompanied with very severe wind, which occasioned 
considerable damage to shipping, and to buildings in 
cities, and in many instances, great injury to fruit and 
other trees. A letter from Mr. Thomas Hancock, 
of Burlington, N. J., dated July 19th says — ** We 
have had an awful storm of wind and rain. It com- 
menced during yesterday afternoon, with the wind 
south, and soon changed to the north-east, and therein 
fell in torrents through the night. The damage done 
to fruit-trees, and fruit is Tcry great. Much of the 
green fruits shaken ofi*, and many of the trees are 
blown down. I have eight large apple trees, and three 
large pear trees prostrated, besides many more being 
injured by being blown partly down. The damage to 
oats is great-— they being beaten down as though a 
roller had passed over them." 

A letter, dated July 20th, from Mr. John Johnston, 
near Geneva, N. Y. says—" It has rained almost in- 
cessantly since the 18th, with high wind the greater 
part of the time. I have never seen such a ruin-storm 
at this season of the year, in the twenty-nine years 
I have lived here. Crops of all kinds are prostrated 
and the damage will be immense." 

The water in the Hudson at this place, rose to a 
greater height than it had been for two years prcviou8!y 
"-completely submerging the islands andallnvial banks 
in the vicinity, and doing incalculable damage to crops 
of vegetables cultivated for market, and ruining the 
hay crops on all low lands. We understand the 
damage to grass, broomoorn, and crops, along the 
Mohawk flats, and other large streams, is beyond es- 
timation. Such a flood in the month of July, has seldom^ 
if eyer, happened before in this region. 
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Prices of Poultrt and Pheasants in Eno- 
LAND.*-A letter lately received from Messrs. Ba- 
KER| of London, gives the following as the prices of 
birds from their celebrated '^ pheasantry.'' 

Malay cocks, $6.25 to $S.75 each; hens, $2.60 to 
$3.75 each. 

Cochln-China cocks. $10; hens, $5 to $7.50. 

Speckled Dorking cocks, $5,- hens, $1.75 to $2. 

Spanish cocks, $6.25 to $7.50; hens, $2.50 to $3. 

Sussex cocks, $5; hens, $1.75. 

Pheasants — Golden, $17.50 per pair. 
*' Silver, $17.60 ** 

" English, $6.70 " 

Messrs. Baker are large breeders of ornamental 
poultry and water-fowl of every description. It 
may be interesting to some of our fanciers to know 
where they can obtain choice birds. 

Cattle for Nova Scotia. — James Irons, Esq., 
as agent for the Provincial Agricultural Society of 
Nova Scotia, purchased, in June last, several fine 
animals in this vicinity, viz, Ayrthireiy purchased 
of E. P. Prentice, Esq., one two-year-old heifer, 
two yearling do., one yearling bull calf; of /fere - 
fordt^ purchased of E. Corning, Esq., one year- 
ling bull and one yearling heifer. All these were 
very fine animals, and will, we trust, well reward 
the praiseworthy enterprise of our brother farmers 
of Nova Scotia. 

Sale or Mr. Sheafe's Stock. — Our readers, who 
wish to purchase short horn cattle or South Down sheep, 
will beat- in mind that the sale of Mr. Sheafe's stock, 
is to come off at New-Hamburgh on the 29th inst. See 
advertisement on last page of this paper. 

LrvE'SrocK at Auction. — ^We invite attention to 
the advertisement of Mr. Sticknet, in this number. 
He has taken great pains in procuring the best Devon 
cattle, South Down sheep, Suffolk and other breeds of 
pigs, and has excellent specimens of all these stocks. 
His swine are much esteemed for their fattening ten- 
dency, and when slaughtered, bring an extra price in 
market, on account of the superior quality of the pork 
and the great weight in proportion to offal. A better 
opportunity for obtaining stock of these kinds, can 
hardly be expected to occur. 

Country Seats. — The Rensselaer County Ag. 
Society has offered a premium for the best designed 
"country sf at.'' Competitors are requested to send 
drawings and descriptions, showing the plans of 
their dwellings, gardens and grounds; and the 
name of the successful competitor is to be reported 
to the State Society. 

Wheat and Chess. — P. Gregory, a correspon- 
dent of the Canadian Jigrxculturist, states that se- 
veral years ago he found wheat and chess on the 
same stalk; and supposing at the time that both 
had grown from the same seed or germ, be drew 
the inference "that wheat must produce chess, or 
che^s wheat.'' He therefore set himself to experi- 
menting on wheat and chess; but after all his ex- 
periments, he ssys — 'Mike produces like, in spite of 
ull the ill treatment I can give them." He asks for 
an explanation of the mystery. The editor of the 
paper referred to very sensibly observes that ''oats 
as well as chess, have been found adhering to a head 
of wheat," but their growth from the same stem 
was only '^apparent" — the oats or chess was only 
entangled with the wheat. 

Western Butter. — Cobb & Co., of Buffalo, in a 
letter to the Ohio Cultivator^ atate that the receipts 
of butter at that port for 1849, amounted to 9.714,170 
lbs., more than two thirds of which was from Ohio. A 
very small proportion only of this ranked as prime — 



far the greater portion having been received as-grcofc 
butter*. It is stated that the great bulk of Ohio butter 
did not net the shrpper more than six to seven centa 
per pound. T^o bad quality of the butter is charged 
to several causes ; as impure salt which it is said con- 
verts the butter into a *' discoloured pasty substaoco 
resembling soap" — the salt imperfectly incorporated 
with the butter, the butter-milk imperfectly separated, 
exposure of the butter to the air, both before and after 
it is packed, &c. The improvements suggested, are 
the use of solar evaporafed sea salt, greater care in 
packing — ** smooth, clean, well made, oak kegs, 
capable of holding about 100 lbs," being recommended, 
and the kegs to be protected as much as possible from 
the air. Placing the kegs of butter in larger casks and 
filling the space with oats, is thought to be a, good 
mode of sending to market. The oats, it is said, ** will 
pay cost and transportation." 

LoNO-wooLED Sheep. — A writer in the American 
Farmer states that he was present at the shearing of 
several long-wooled sheep owned by James N. Golds- 
borough, of Talbot county, and the following is given 
as the weights of the carcasses and fleeces: 

A three year old Oxfordshire ram weighed.. 23.5Ibs 

His fleece, washed ir-ooI, weighed 7.|!bs 

A yearling grade Lincoln ram, weighed.... 17l|Ibs 

His fleece washed wool weighed 8.|lbs 

A three year old New Leicester ewe 2 1 2.} lbs 

Her fleece washed 7.}llis 

A three year old New Leicester Ewe 194 libs 

Her fleece washed l\\hs 

Use of Carbon in the Soil. — It has been ascer- 
tained -liy experimont that carlmnic acid is essential to 
the growth of plants ; but it has been a question whether 
the plant could obtain through its leaves a sufficiency 
of this f(K>d from the atmosphere, or whether it is ne- 
cessary that it should be present in the soil. Licbig 
and his followers have held that it was not necessary 
in the soil — the only use of vegetable or organic matter 
being, as ihcy argued, to impart the requisite " physi- 
cal texture" to the soil. A paper lately publi!>hcil in 
France on the fond of plants, gives the results of some 
experiments on thissubjcct, which are important* The 
experimenter took two boxes, in one of which was placed 
a (plant ity of soil which had been burned so as to de- 
stroy all organic matter; in the other a like quantity 
of the same kind of soil in its natural state was de- 
posited. Peas were planted in both boxes, and the 
growth of the plants in the box carefully compared. 
Those in the nntiirnl soil flourished much the l»C5t, and 
no reason could be astsigned for the diflTerencc, except 
the greater (piantity of carbon in the natural soil. 

The Wool Clip of 1850. — The shipments of wool 
this season to the I si July, from Cincinnati, amount to 
1784 bales and 1-1,366 lbs., against 913 bales and 569 
lbs. to same dale last season. One steamer from St. 
Louis, a few days since, discharged 101 bales (13,432 
lbs.) of wool, shipped from Boonevillo. At Pontiae, 
Michigan, to the 20th ult. over 200,000 lbs. had beeo 
purchased of the clip of 1850. The fleeces have been 
unusually heavy this spring— one merino buck in Mon- 
roe county, New York, yielded, it is said, 18 lbs.! It 
is estimated that 65,000,000 lbs. will be wanted the 
present year for domestic consumption. In Macomb, 
Michigan, about 10,000 lbs. of wool have been already 
purchased this season, which is double the product of 
that county in any previous year. Providence Journal. 

Cheap ice. — Mr. Nahvm Haedt, in a comrauni- 
cation to the Matt. P/otffman, recommends that every 
neighborhood should have an ice-house, which should 
be of sufficient capacity for holding all the ice that may 
be wanted io the vicinity. The house should be near 
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vhere the ioe is made. If there is no natural pond, it 
is an easy matter to make one. H\» mode of keeping 
ice for dai^y use, is worthy of notice. ' The box which X 
have used for the last six years, is made of common inch 
and a quarter pine boards, and cost two and a half 
dollars; is about four and a half feet long, and three 
and a half wide, and about three deep: this stands, 
through the hot season, as near the cellar stairs as it 
can be conveniently set ^ into this, about once in sixteen 
days, I put as much ice as can be conveniently stowed, 
and have room at top to set such things as we wish to 
keep as cold as ice. A firkin of corned meat in one 
corner, a box of butter, fresh meat, fish, anything we 
think proper. The expense of all this is only from ihree 
to four dollars a year." 

Infkingement or Patents. — The late Commis- 
sioner of Patents, in his Report, makes the following 
just observations on this subject: 

*' The experience of every day, and the prolific crop 
of litigation which has recently sprung up from the 
unscrupulous and remorseless invasion of the rights of 
patentees, by persons who have no claim nor preten* 
sion to the name of inventor, nor of the fruits of invent* 
ive genus, point with impressive force to the necessity 
of some reform in the existing laws which shall 
give greater security to the rights vested in pat- 
entees. The facilities of evading punishment or 
retribution for a wilful infringement of the pro. 
perty of patentees is now so great, that the whole 
term during which a patent runs is not sufficient, if it 
be for a very valuable invention, to vindicate and es- 
tablish the just claims of the inventor. This evil could 
be remedied by a few simple amendments to the exist* 
ing law of patents." 

Bantams — Sport in the Drateing Jtoowi .-On Satur- 
day, the 1st of December, Beacon Lodge, the residence 
of the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley, was opened for 
the reception of vi«itors to witess a show of beautiful 
bantams, the property of the Marchioness of Hastings 
and the Hon. Mrs. Berkeley, for a prize. The smallest 
bird to be adjudged the winner. Three two years old 
hens to be shown by each lady. A diminutive hen, 
weighing only nine ounces and three quarters, the pro- 
perty of the Hon. Mrs. Berkeley, was adjudged the 
winner. Among the guests who partook of the hos- 
pitalities of the table, were the Marchioness of Has- 
tings and Captain Yelverion, Col. and Mrs. Clinton, 
Mrs. and the Miss Raynardson, of Hinton, Admiral, 
M^jor, and Miss York. Mr. and Mrs. Lock, Mrs. 
Howell, Mr. Edward Stratton Berkeley, and Mrs. Roe- 
buck, 8cc. Eng. paper. 

Great Yield or Hat. — The Greenfield (Mate.) 
Gazette states that a field containing 7 acres and 100 
rods belonging to H. W. Clapp, Esq., of that town, 
has yielded the present season 29 tons 497 pounds of 
hay, by actual weight; or over four tons to the acre. 

Advantage or raising good Stock — Let us look 
for a moment at the raisins of stock for market. Does 
it cost any more to rear for sale a good colt, than it 
does a poor one? Probably not five dollars more. The 
poor animal is a drug in the market at from $60 to 
$75, while the other will command readily from $100 
to $200. Good horses are and will ever be, in de- 
mand — are and will ever be sources of profit to the 
farmer, in a grazing district. But good horses will 
not come from poor stock and neglect. Constitutional 
peculiarities, family traits of health, strength, endn- 
ranee, docility, &c., follow physiological laws as surely 
here as in the human race. If then the farmer would get 
profit from, bis horses in the market, he must make 
them enough an object of attention, that he shall raise, 
only from good stock and with due regard to the laws 
of animal physiology. Granite Farmer. 



{IrUcs of ^gmnltttral {Irobncta. 

{Rtview of thd Market/or tht taet month,] 

AI3A5T, JULT 90, 18S0. 

Tlie market for most deflcriptionn of produce since our laM rejport, 
has been conipaiatively dnil, aud will probably contlnofe io for n 
moiiih to come. An exteiuive aud profitable fall 'biuiacsB is very 
g'enerHliy amicipated. 

FLOl R. The nates daring the mnnlh have been aboat 90,000 
obla. chiefly in retail lots for the trade or on Eastern oiOm; the 
raji^e between brands of common State flour, liable .to sour, and 
brands of fancy and extra Genesee has become wider, and while 
the former have declined 25 to 37Jc. per bbl., the latter hare been 
firmly mniiiiaiiicd. Quotations may be riven at 95at5.25 foi coai- 
moil u» strHijfht Slnte, 85.50095.69} for Western, t5.75o8S.97| for 
fancy do., S6aSG.It2^ for pure Genesee, •6.12^6,35 for fancy do., 
and Sn.2&i97 for extra do. 

The first lot of new Genesee wheat flour was received here on 
Wednesday, and sold in half bbls. at S7.50 the pnir. 

GRAIN. For prime Genesee wheat there has been a fnir niillinf 
demand, but quotations, in view o( a bountiful harvest, rule la\4er : 
the sales are V2.BO0 bush, pure Gene«ee, al prices rani^ing from 14o 
to 137ic., at which rate n sale of 1700 bush, was eflecied yestenlay. 
Rye is in moderate demand ; we report rales of 5,S00 bush, at 50ii 
61c.; the market is firm at the higher quotation. Oats are in !?ooil 
demand, and quolation.4 have been ma intnmed Throughout the month 
with uniformity, ranging at 4n»18c. for Canal, aud 4da50c. for heavy 
Canadian ; with sales of 95,000 bush. The demand for Com has 
taken all oflering, and si ill continnea in excess of the supply; 
the sales have been principnlly of Western mixed, and quotation* 
which at the close of last month were 50a60c. declined to STJoSOc, 
and then rallied again to 6[fiG2c., at which rate sales were madia 
yesterday ; round yellow is 59^1e., aud damaged S5a50c.; the ag» 
gregate sales since our last report have been about 185,000. bush. 

FEED has been in good supply and the market easier ; the trans- 
actions are about 75,000 bosli. at a slight redaction upon our lasi 
quotations. 

SALT. The market closes rather firm for bbls., which may b« 
quoted at OSalOOc. Bags lie. 

WHISKEY is stiU in limited sopplT ; the salea aT« about 19D0 bbls 
Ohio aitd S. P.; the market is 95^0. b>t the former aud S6c. for the 
latter. 

WOOL. The only sale of moment of the new clip was made 
yestenlay at 37 ^c. for 5,000 lbs. meduun mixed; in tlie street lots 
are taken at 9!^ad7| according to grade. 

PROVISION.S.— The trade is confined almost exclusiTely to a re- 
tail demand. We notice sales 15 hhds. Western smoked shoulders 
at 4|c. In Pork, a lot of 42 bbls. clear sold at flS-Mj and iu Beef, 
200 tierces City Mess at SIS. 

Wool JHarket— July 34, 1850* 

Before the shearing was fblly completed, much exeitemem was 
oliserved in the market, caused maiiilv by the strife between the pur- 
chashig agents of manufhcturers and dealers ; and nearly the entire 
clip of the country was bought up with unusual expedition. Prices 
in the Western States advanced 5 to 7c., and in the Northern, East- 
ern and Middle States 3 to 5c. above those of last season. The pri- 
ces of woolen jt^kmIs continue lower than in January and February 
last ; but notwithstanding this, there is a strong probability that the 
ruling prices of wool wili be lully maintained ; and if the manufao* 
turers work up their wools with but little profit, they may censure 
themselves quite as scTerely as they do the speculators— as their 
■movements to obtain the wool direct from the growers, quite as much 
as any other cause, produced the excitement. We hear of sales ik 
very superior clips to manufacturers' ngenta, in Ducheis Co., and in 
Washington Co., Pa.^ at 50 to 55c. The law of demand and supply 
will materially assist in keeping prices up. The latest intelligence 
f^om Europe shows great activity in the market, at advanced rates. 
We quote, 

American Saxony Fleece, 44a50e. 

Full blood .Merino, 40a42c. 

iand) do dfti38c. 

Native"! do 31a34c. 



Hay, Straw, and Com Stalk Cotters* 

THE Celebrated Patent AdjusUble, Spiral Knife Hay Cutter. 
Premium Straight Knife Hay Cutter. All sizes, for Hand or 
Horse Power. Warranted. 

Mediterranean Seed Wheat, of a choice quality and pure. This 
wheat is coming into very general use, and is mpch approved of. 

Also, other varieties of Winter Wheat and Rye. 
For sole at the Albany Agricoltural Warehouse and Seed Store, 

300 St 371 Broadway, Albany. 
August 1. 1^«0. EMERY it CO. 

Taintor Buck lor Sale* 

THE subscriber has for sale a Full Blood Merino Buck, purchased 
of J A. TAi!fTon iu the fall of 1847. Bred by him from bis 
importation of 1S40. 

This Buck is now 3 years old, and surpassed by none for beauty 
of form with weight of carcass and fleece. 

Those wishing a cross from this Buck with Paular ewes, will 
please notice advertisement in May No. of Culn'v.ifor, page ISS 
Oalway, Saratoga Co.,^a9. 1— It.* ALFRED H.' AVERY. 
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Th« C«ttaie in tke Glea. 
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EmL. 
VcLudcd 



rowded hanuU of i 
ill flowi Irf Ihe ioof, 



Uam ill ynilM ire cr«iKn([, 
tte* vin« of Livii« jt«n, 

While tntm iheir dBriHe*™! pec|iu1( 
Biiglu goMeu flowen He Hca. 



And iiHny biidi era nniuif, 
Upcw Ae (M «k tree, 

And lifhlly 1h»y ere wins'"! 

Ajpooii of mnty "hfldren 
Willi cheeln of rcMy hna 

Are nionirur by the ■treunlel 
Sobciuiurulloriew. 



Seen like emi* f*''? lM'in« 

w£kh ™'por.lAe will 'fly. 
Bdiiio! id hiry legioiu, 
To find nvre jtlDwiii( piciuTce 



The b«rdy eiine of i 
MiwHea«nblMwi 



Wit« lor Pe«ce<i 



» Lao SUplCT ready IMdt, by ibepoond, elprcoef wire end ( 
A „„u S buidred RHptee for mrtinj, (m«h™ medo.} 

Oa/Wi««of lhebe«i]o.lKyorirom u«t l.y oar Tele™* 
Conipeiiiee, »i., wliich ueede no ennenliiiK wlulewr, iii being 






Tbo AMcricMi Uve Slock InnrMce CoHpaart 

Jl FincniU), /<ul. 



PR/ZE BULLS, SHEEP AlfD C*TCLE^ 



Ellie, Abm. Sraii 



ilvii W. Tracy.'Hon. Abi— " 
Biihop. JoiOfifa O. BoT 

"B. P. JOHNSON, AifcTii, Albi 



Farm and Stock lor Bale. 

THE euliKiiber wiU kII «1 auoTioii, on Uie lOlli of Senlemhcr ne 
llf not pnnHHirfy dieiMai of »' P""*" "»;' ''i; '"T"!' !' 'i™. 
it WeetmiiHlert Vt,, ooDieiuinE upwuds of suft ncia, nearly . 
flere«Dr which It dlbriil leitd oflhe moei produeiive kiiid, lying 

^rio^iieMMllle, inoMly DeJom, Ihirty Soulh Down eheep, i 
Oftyewineof SolE4k,Miiille«nndEt«lbiMi^ ^^ ^^^ 

Im'S^flo^ En'^Si^l e'lljmrrilemnyeir. oW, I™«>i"«l "f G'°' 
Poneiwn, E«., of Merylnnd: Murther, one ye.t old, bred ou Ihe 
ftJi^^ of the c^ .re pur. Devoin of ll- '"V h*" "^ 
■iBlQWlily.endthewholelolwereonhereeleoled, or h«d by Ihe 
-lUeribeririihirnUMrt. Of the Smith Down Wieep, lU w«« 
"pmttd-^nher. werepurehiKd of Hon. r*"";! W.l«er ewl CrJ^ 
T kr Alirrwni^ ■ w^ Iheee, wiib Ibeir detceiiduite, cotHtiime Ihe 
ic": l^;rSSeV«inr;;«n,o«lyim«r.«l,.,.dco«^^ 

i';rt,:E;:.lr"^if««^"o»M^.tetkrrn^,s^^^^ 

■^ai^iSiTMm^AiS^™*"™" WLU AM StJck"eY. " 
TmnmciioB* of the N. Y. Slate Ag. Society. 

TnANSACTIONS of Ihe New. York fiele AgjieolraTil l^'etVj 
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HTdranlio Water Hama< 

id t»»ble» Ihe peT»oiii hiving n [ocd epriiic of wiiet below Uieit 
lildiiin, 10 h.™ • «™unl, never iSiil,.«.u«m of wiie. .1 *iiT 
gee dSired, «.d to loiif •• waer will, of lU own m""?. ™ 
'"'■"'^"''ZtS'.l™^ Ffll^"r^SSS' «eo"!Si.J^^h 

la. For lile. wholedle end retiii, el Ibe 

Albnuv AerKuJluni Weieliouie of 



Vanerjmmii'n AgencTi 



1 y«^>'«»*P«»'''™''''*'"'*'"J;f^iJ^^*™riemtaS 
^'1[?".*,'?J^lt!™™'£^^i'^fX!Bp5y'if'i'tafcii«wi^ 

Kilieiu St i>i4 frieixli to eeid 



"IK will ii 



waidiiw Miy good. ooiMpied lo m.rare. lmp"rlni»n.M»edeiiBo 
CuB^hIS,. Ibe gooS. properly fken e.re of, ^A n-poeked 



Minelle Row ^uclii, 
^MudirdRoM*. 



30,0«l a JT. Ouife n.nw. 
Oeoge, Apnlo, end Peer Med. 
Plum, Cherrv end PeeehpiM. 



icKniree. Loll 

' geo.'g'shbphard" 

ICT Weler Si, New-Tofk. 



IKsm iwo jMr old Buekihim P 

100,000 Wnrk M.iMOl Cheriy SI 

Pruning .nd Budding Knirn. Label), Fli 
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CompntmiHf and Tbemc^Mter Chmt CoinbiD«d> 

f HIS coRibiiulioi unil vniiKCiiHiol totam Ihe bat buid clmm 

II uu Uie DngMa Zinc Cylindcn for hci1iuii>if (be pnxtH of ob- 
tairubglhc proper lempenlure bv nLMMof boi or ccJdvnler.wjiii- 
ovi rnuifljii^ il vriUilh* milk uta croBiq. A Th^rmomBler Liii«>(ly 
HI in oiiA eiid to eiutUe Ihe oper^ior lo Imow Lhe pri>pcr d^fne of 
(smpenian u which lo commeiiec chuniiiiit. Tb* baisl Boili 
vhicb han been beliin deuribed, are uHd wiihaui uy ■ImII 
Uiraaahtbeehint, by lMThi( ■ dowel ■■ osr cnl, ud ■ aqDire lock- 
■I HI Iba oUier, which reeelvei Ihe end of ihe ihan cniik wfasii il ii 
uipendcd mini propelled. The cniiK hai ■ rroove torned in III 
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ra KendHll't, of corn*- 
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To Farmer* and UnrdeneTi. 
gBTMOTIR'S GRAIX DRILI..— Thi. DRILL, wWcb va pe- 

vid ecedf, from peu. benna, corn end coiinn, lo ibe ■□ulleA lecd*— 
■lid comliiiieH Ihe wtvHutafc* of tuwiji^ ciiber bfoadcui 
IliiiinoicetleniBroKlcao SowiiiK Machine, when lb 
■lid eauductuig lobu, (wbicb u* very eeuty deUchsd, 

Mtiij ninneraaiwklheir wheal In brine or mber liaiild,(in wliich 
IbetEood Kcdeinki while Ihe fool RoauoC) kn Ihe doable pocpnae 
of aepantiiii il from Ibal actd uid rotliiiR H in llnie, planer, or olbei 
hniliiing «Mancea. Tkia baa the ■dmna^ orer other drilla. In- 
umuch ■• h perfiirnM weH in aowing pniii thaa prepared, while 
Atf unerlr fliil in the allempl. Wei wheal, oala or while eajii, 
which an readily elo^ ntfaer naebhica, are not aerJooa obaiaclu m 
Ibia- Tnoaa who wiah 10 aoalt their aeed for aiiy jwrpoaa whaleter, 

Jar^ done to the aeed by ibicaiuiic with a nucbioe, will find ihia tAe 

When drilliiif wiLh ihti nuchiite, tha ^tn Ihlli ftam Ihe fraln. 
boTloibc iabei^(a apace of ail inchca,) in full view of Ihe pvivui 
■llendiiig il—aothni, in TiaaaliiBin-erthe field, ba mny ba eoiialiinHy 
aanirrd ihni Ihe aeed ii oepnailed ea he dengna. ne Icelh are all 
niied from the ^oundaionee, wiUionaleTcT, andlheaeedallalo^ 
ped al once ; or one may be raised at a line, and Ihe aeed ii diacbaj- 
f ea Bopped. The eonTenience aBd nmpliciiy with which ibk ma- 
chine ia managed, ia onparalleled. No neceaaair eipenae or paina 
have been apared in raalcijv il aa deairablo, !»■ all r«4,eeiL aa rmmL 

Ihe winler on Ihe fioor of ifao inacbina mi^ 

■nuKHb, hilljrand Ie._., , 

bred aiiracleuirarmer, and onghn to know aonKioni^w ■neniEmer 

reel priucipleai hut ia col an in Uial aimple and pcnnancnl atyla ai: 
(ooinaue which euuioi Iki uaait all. 
m^ The SnI prcminm for a Orain Drill ciqiablo of dtpoaiui^ fin 
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Il tik cld(w Mch aida 01 



the wheat protecl il IVom the aeverily of Ihe coU winter windi ; and 
freqaeinlf ibe mow lodna on lhe wheal ni theae Iraiiehaa. which 
would ouerwiaa be tefl bare, and iherehv greallT eapoeed » injary. 
" Laal, yet d« leaal," in Uiu Iryiag lima for nrheal— ta ibi ipruic 
'' "' ~"^ " alternately frceuiit and Ihawin; nnce in twenty 




uii, ahonhj be rnfi a »Jbi . .._, , ,„,. 

wheal iboBld aow il with a DrUl. 

SEYMOUR'S GARDEN DRILL 

.wn fay a man. Ilii^ot 



rawaatouca. aarwidilTadhe Cudeu Drill* m common uae will 
sow one, and it much leo* liable to doe. iy.-EYM0UK'8 
BROADCAST SOWING MACHINE aojilied lo order. 

KSCOmtENDA TI0K8. 
A few cenifkatea. from ihe moat reliable aoortrea, are svtqofnadi 
Mi. E^moai — Hir : With the Onin Drill which I poicbaaid of yoB 

Ihiaacaaon, my aoo, alad IB yenraof en, baapniin -■--— "■ 

or wheal for me, and wiih aome of it auiui a bushel 



ireiTilafE^ 



prefer ii 10 any 1 hate aeen. 'iRA R. tOCfi.. 

Eul BloomSeM, Sepl. ir, IMB. 

Mr. P. SiymimT~Dat ?ir : Y™ aak fur my nrinion with Ttnid 
ID the Wheat Drill I pumiiaaed of yon Ihia Ihll. Wilhm q>ecilyinf 
paniculars, I would ei^en my niiqnalificd approbaiion of ii over 

adopted by farnien. I would not williii^y diaparage ihe psieola of 
olher indiTidaalB. In haate, vhherealreipeel, yimra, Ac. 
Galea, Hcpi. 10, 1M9. CALVlfJ SPEBRT," ) 

Thia may certify that I have used Mr, Pierponl Seymour's Wheat 



EDWARD i.AMMEY, Frederick zarracub, 

JOHN Hl'DDERS, DAVM ATKINS, 

ROBT. W HUDDERS, Macb., EU ROBERT^ 
WM. H. MILHOUSE, JAMES H. NO&LR. 

machine, and fully coiicur in the ntility of lhe machhie, and win, we 
have uD doulu, when it bcqonca ^lenilly known uu apprecialad, 
soperfcile all olheT machjnes now before lhe public. 
HEMtY A. JOHNSON, REUBEN CHALFANT, 



rain Drill I purchased of yon 
J I aowMl broulciui. The 



appearance of lhe crop lai'.--- ._ „-,. ,. „,, , r- 

Drill. I have also ued Ihe Drill lo aow Geld beau, an 
thai the aeed eaii be dtBlribuled aa evenly and 
aa any ri^iu, wbleh ia al Ihe rale of aboai len aerea 
Machine, by lakina olT Iba drill leelh, makri a nood Bi 

Eaal Bloomfiel^ Joue IM, IMO. HARlllW MUNSON. 

I iiaTe eumiued cerlain cenificaiea intbehandsof Mr. Seymour, 

in IkvorofliiaGiain Drill, one oflhemlVoni Ira R. Peck. I am per 
lanally acquaimed wilb Mr. Peck. Hii iiaiemeiiu ran be fully re 
lied on. Tlie Mber eertiflcalra. I have no doulil, are from eqnallr 
reliable aoarcca. I have myeelf beard Uic Drill apokeo nf in bin 
lerma of cnmmendaticai, by l^tmera who Imva used il ; and have aU 
ao Been It in operalioa, and believe K 10 ba at lean ene of the very 

where lhe first nremium waa awarded 10 Mr. Psymour for hia Drill 

be likely lo make in r«iid 10 Ihe Diill, wduM be atiicily ime. 
ISAAC W. MITCHELL, 

Eaat BloomfieM, Feb. S, IfiM. Janice of Ihe Peace. 

O- Many other eenificalea of Ihe Bame impon have bren recei- 
deeaied neceaaary 10 specify. 

The aibecriher lenders hia thanka lo hia former friends and eoate- 



EaM Bloom&eld, Onuiio Con 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 



HUHtlT ft CO.'S 

LATEST inPROTED RAIUtOAD HORSE POWER, AND OVERSHOT THRBSHHTG 

OIACHINE AND SEPARATOR. 



frilB «boi« cm rrjiKHnii il 
■■■ TE3T IMFROVEMENl 



tb^ of Iha ai*m Dririiig Puller, i"^ olHaming Ibc DHOMry ntn- 

buidi or Inumwdiila muuigi, uid u Oh unw line diKcinJiig 
viUi iIm •mil piiiioiu iiul cofi as iIk tiiilH of ikc cmUeii plwiumi, 
— tlKrebr eaabiiun; Gunm SriEnetH nod Di'uiilitt with 
■.HUTU nirT»N, wiUmit the liibililf of bmkanc of liiiki, ot 
I be wentiiif oT liiikaiiid j^uioui,— (nanHUilsni in ihe cipaiue of 
rcpaiii ill nneKilher kinUof poweniii uk.) Tie ninnei or me- 
cuuie H eiubled lo perlonn * (reiier ninoam ot work, or u ope- 
nle wHh Im ppwci vr eleTUlMi, u bw anili hii wiilif*, 

IlBviiu' bMi Ion* CHEAieil ill Oie MwinTaeiun. Inirodutikin, 
aje, *c.. of Lhe niTou. kiiidi of Hone Powete, Rt dilTereiil purpo- 
■e*^ and et aU lime* ■dtipieiJ utieh iipprovoveiiu u Trora olieprvolioii 
■ihI elpcTineui hATeieenied iieoHuryBiid desirable, ve rerlcoiifi- 
deiu ihai ill ihit Power, u notf mnbieennd, kII ihat can bo detj- 

witb whicb we ire aequainted. TbcT w 
■idenble eiloiil IxH mmuon, aiid whr- — 

The OTenhol llirethen and Vibr 



If Peparmton, will 



wilh lhe inclined Itading bnanl,) by p««iilin« bud •ubnaiicea, 
Piirta and Sinice tron freniu; iiiio iba Machine and bnakint 



If ihrfle enfBfod wiih tb 



. TbeCrlindw^han, 



msUs. alwayi ba kept lifhl. Tba apead ot Ibe Power ia fBeh Ikat 

umnner, wilh 1*H liabiliiy oTilipiimi of Bunk, urbicb laM are - 'i 
of Vuleaiiiuil lulia Rubber Tlie lirfmnur isakeaa ematfltut- 



Tbe Double Hnne Power i> enpuMa, wiih 3 or 4 mm, of Ihrcoli- 

iiig from 1«> lo WO liuiheU o( Wheal or Ryt, and ibe Single dm 



' TKS"in 



re purcbajad w: 



lako, by iddinr uauapoTlBlioji. 

> lhe Hie of Ihen in Oioh: plaeei. 

le Fowen, teS OO 

leparatot, 33 00 

^«.u, Oil Can, enra pieces i OO— tlM 00 
Complele, IWi more on.) UO 0» 



The pricei will be, (or Sii 
" Tlireiber and 
" B«iMU,Wr™eh, I 
BmI Doable " ' 

Fan M ilia, fr_._ 

aaw Mill, completB 

Alto '-Wheeler'a" Machiiiee, Impnved Ihia 
SiiwleSetu,CDinnlela 

ipprored Nolea or Ac 






new iDcuinita I^beiul 



ie of Calalogiie, sr apply par* 



Tbe Fnrmen' Encfclopedln, 

Br C. W. JOHN^UN. Adapted id lhe Viiiled ^lalei, by I 
KHikioii, Pliiladelphk. 1^. lii one larte oclani volBin 
llJSl>eite»,ioiiii.iniii|(llie l»ie« di«o»rrie. and impiovemeiiu. i 



icidt to be nr 



rork, 6l In be divlributed in premianH by Ajcricnl- 
IlDW much liMicr, ai>d in leiirr lule, Uian ihe 

; A. Hisi. piiiladelpbiB ; D»it A 

» & Co., Boelen; mid ilie pnncipal 

:eet. {Coal of ilie imponed work ui 

July 1— If. 



'. D. Tim 



■'■II Blood Berkohire Pl^ra- 

'TITK iBlitcrilieriiapn for enlea fine lot ofyooiig Boaraand 9nw>. 

Uukoi fpruifa, July 1, ISiD-ai. 



DraiB Tile Worlu, 

03 Jit* Siral, Karik af SoAuneadir WaAit, .Wnf. 
XHE aulacribcr i> now manuraciuriiig aiid prrmreil lo CU erden 
f IbrHorteSlioc. Sole, Hound luid Collar Diaii. Tile, of TaiiDnt 



length, and will be of a HAerior qui 
uend. l<pecinieua of lhe article with ibi! pi 



Preaidenli of ci>uuly ao 
pleaH >ei,d Uieit addiet 

JBlyl,lt50-lf. 



Colmsn'* Enropean AKTicnltaic, 
PUROPEAJi AGRICULTURE, fioni peraooal obaeTTadon, by 
'-' HinHT CoLHin at Maauchiueiu. Two laiie Dcuito ToJf.— 
TuUiibed in Noi., M. Fai ■!• 



I lhe office of THE C 



Wire raT Fences. 

n FENC!>0, eonataiiHir to, tale at New- York 
2 HUiMEB, 
AFnll,13»-«. 110 Milk iM., BoalK 
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Circa lar< 

fab*CTilMn m niliini mni Ttuding J. V 
JftiB Slid Drill and Braadca. 



. SHERMAN'S 






H dilTere 



BmlwcVuPuKr, Afke^GiMno. Ac.,)'B"w(<>u'< or'" ihe drill 

iiyilwiniblBqinniily permcK, •lllie™n«lJnieor<InHinjiii 

■■-■-- hliikUy a»d*, of B«id maiaruJ, 

1 kiiidt oT (nin. Ii will »l» iow Bm 

No.^ ta ■ Dlnii What Drill; ■impla, KeonK, nbnuiiiil 

la»inlh1l»in»ldllllcBlikindM'K«l; THE DISTRIBUTING 
PRJNCIPm BEIMO ENTIRELY NEW. 

I>r™i«l lo Mpply ill onlen. Thi« wihiiig icporehM* 



dtillt, V 



u wiihinf u> mAke or k 



ir Drilli, us otkiti i 



H neid,] will r. 
Jt Co., Palmyn 



Mr. SHERMAN i> ■«£« Air Ihc fnle i 



AgricDilnml Warebonae a.ud Seed Store. 
M. ler iTiur inn. (iw p^ti«,i ffwrork. 

'T^HE «u'iKribFn would fcHpeelAilly 

il Implemniii. Ouden and Kicid 
Fda, ftc, fcCr, lodieir larn and ri. 
...i Monnieni eT Girdai imd Field 
, looU, kc, Mlireh ilier iie •rllini M Uw Ttry lowcW niei IhM Ihey 
Hii be priYared In liie Vniled 8litn. Prnom Imnj;' el ■ dliliuiee 

n-pud. ThoMnrdeiing ^oin in mny depend 

tl ft CO., 



liein« pnmpily Sfltd. 

JOHN 



THE HORTICniiTURIST, 

ioumal of Itural :^rt U Kurat taste. 



Edited bt A 

TX) 111 penm Him lo the impto 


J. Dov 


■eir gv^cnt, oRhirdi 
n, ihn Juumal. gt> inir 



ridenre ^rhiiIi the itperieiice vf the moM bitelMftnl nlliTSion 
Ameiicmi uxtllie iiMrwIive iiid ■meaUe uniolH rnm tbe p>ti 
of Ike Eiliur, nuke il equally •nofbiiherbireTrnUiei^nenil read- 
ei, iniercMed iii conniry Ufa. Ths " Fnaiton Noriciu " pteMiii a 
Runnary f^omalllhe leadiuHarliciillaral JounulaofEDTope; ili< 



ff- "•• 



°td nilli ihe Eiit'r^vDli.'"lu 



I— Three DoHaiijierTMi — Two « 



H Mulenpaeial. 



T"£' 



in Foollry Yard, by D. 1. Bun 
nn Fmrl Breeder, by aa Aia 



le iflh April, Vor Europe. Que o/ 
iblaiii acncollniil iiiioiniuiiiu aeiwrally, aud 



mSnaIku 



ereiiaKi ID Uiu hrnl. HeeipecH u relatu lo America J 
r iiexl, aiid Ibf arennd auinal «l« of cniUe from hii.i 
will inkc place in Ueiobrr. WhaKvtr nock be nwyimpo 
■I hi* place al the liow ofule. Priuled eaudnnei oTUie • 
b« c-lil, wUI be ienieil ui due time. 



The Old GiHbfd Morfnn, 
'T'HE higheat hlooded Marian Bullion now n 



I. T. GRAIfT * CO-fS 

PATENT FIK MILLS AKD CttADLEB. We eanliuna la 

^ mailuCacIurelheieeelebralediHilliuidCra^lea. 

V«k Slale Fain, and ai the treat Aiiurican liuliims in New 

o°eV M aUi«'^illa. "ttU nillirfa' ImJi fte'l MBlSenTlK^rfw" 
in oderiiiE ibeat milli lo tbe pablie. thai Ihcf are the bed in uae. 
Doriiiit Ihe yaar IMT ther were introdaced Iiilo BnjilaBd. b* Mr. 
Slwum. of SyracBie. Tlioy ware wry ftiTOrahly iintiead by Uie 
EnftlrihjHprra! and fieiB a MmmlDticalinn ofMr. 8.'*. publiaheil 
In till Triuncliow or ihe N. Y. aiale At- Eocieiy, Car IMI, ii 
will be aeni Ihal ihay ware Irltd by leveiil lane fannar*. and 
hiihlyaminiTed. One ttitatr, it ii Baud, aei naiila ■■> almoal new 
u'i:in»win( macl'ina, for which ha pnid £IR, WM) *iid uttA 
Orani'i roi c1eaain( a emp of mo qn. (S.TM bnahele) of wbaal, 
■nd HTeral hnmlrad hnriieti of mntard arri. We bare lately 

Oar r^iu are ezlennTely Hcd and highly apprffvad al the Hqiht 

Irart. rrom lalleri reeeiTed frara Hon. J. R. PoinKti, of SonS Ca- 
mliiia :—•■ The fxn yon aeut laMaamnar, [l<He| haibeeneoccaH- 
rnllFuied lo clean dlnyrire, and winnow thai from the Uireahiiif 
floor, II an«wer«ein-tTji«riioaa." In ralatlon lo nnoihar of our 
fan*, he writci. (April S3, '4S.>— ■' BMk thii and th* flm min yon 
■am, wnrh laiy wall ; nnd the taat. which la Iha largen thai aan 



OnrCradlaa hiTa laken <l 
note Fnin. and are eoniidar 
The rreni eiienaraaemeiil 



"oRANT k CO. 
a milit nonh of Tmy 
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AUQ. 



CoBtentii <ir tkit H umber. 

Intprovementfl on the Fmrm, 

The Af-icultureof Obio, 

Nutritive Value oi Oat-hay, by Prof. Nosroir, 

Action of 2^ilt on Manures, - 

The I«ife of the Farmer favorable to the Pursuit of Know- 
led}^, by Jambs I^ofis, 

Poultry aiid Poultry Books, by OB8BB.rvB, 

French Names of Fruit— Labels, Ac.j. 

Early Notices of the Curculio, by D Thomas, 

Notes on New Cherries— Red Antwerp Raspberry^-Stniw- 
bcrries. • • 

Black Pnnce Strawberry— Unfavorable Localities for Fruits 

—St Ghislain Pear- Peeling the Bark of the Cherry, 

New Railroad Horse Power and Feed Mill— KendHlPs Cheese 
Press, 

Sevmour's Grain Drill— Orain Binder's Wheel Rake, fte., . . 

New-York State A(rricHltural Society, 

Seed Wheat that will not tarn Id Chess, by A. D. S., 

Mr. 8heafe's Sale of Short-Horns— Repairinf Scvthe Snaths, 
by D. a. CmtTu— Mode of Unloaduif Hay, by J. A. H. 
BCLtS 

Preparing Land for a Crop, by An Old FAmnm— Experi- 
ments Ml Dissolving Bones, by WAEaKir Hvtchins- Wis- 
conMU as a Fanning Section, by T. Gkbeic, 

Cutting Wheat Early, by R. WAniits— Wire Feneeaiid Red 
Cedar Hedges, by Gbo. Maksfibld, 

Mor^n Horses, by F. A. Wi«m— Maryland' Agriculture— . 

> Peat as Manure, ; 

Agricultural and Honicutiural Fairs— Science as Applicalile ) 
to Agrieultore— Ch6«8 wUl Grow, by H. W-— Leaves at{ 
Manure — Waste of Manure ) 

Ackuowledgmeuts— Monthly Notices, Ike., 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Pigs. lAO—im— Marks for Fruit Trees, 969 

1H7— Red Antwerp Raspberry, 970 

IHH^Black Prince Strawberry, 971 

]R9— Horse Power and Feed MQI, 979 

190— Kendairs Cheese Preen, 979 

101— Seymour*s Orain Drill, 973 

109, 3— Whent, sown broadcast and in dritts, 973 

IM— Graui Binder's Wheel Rake, 973 



957 
958 

960 
961 



964 
263 
9G9 

970 
971 

979 

973 
974 
975 

976 

977 

978 
979 

990 
880 



Agricnltvml and Hortiooltoral Implemeuta, and 

FitU and Garden Seeds. 

tjPWARDS of m« hundf^ different kuids of Plows, and a corres- 
^ ponding variety of idl other Implements for the Farmer, Planter 
nnd Gardener; embracing the largest and most complete assortroent 
to be found in the United Stales. Al8i>, Field and Garden Seeds, a 
large and varied assortment. A. B. ALLEN it CO., 

Aus:ust 1, 1850.— tf. 180 & 191 Water St, New- York. 

AllcB^s Improved Portable 

Railroad Horte Power ^ Tkreeher and Separator. 

n^HE advantages of the above horse powers are— 1. They occupy 
'- but little more space tiian a horse. 9. They can be moved by 
the weiglit of Uie horse only, by plAcbig the machine at an angle of 
10 or 15 degiees. 3. They are easitv transported, simply construct* 
ed^jwn liable in get oat <^ onier, and move with little friction. 

Th4 Ovftrshat Tkre$k§r* consist of a small spiked cylinder with a 
concave top. and possess these advantages. 1. They have a level 
taMe for feeding, thus enabling theteuderstostand erect, and control 
the motion of the horse and machine by means of a brake, b)r which 
accidents are avoided. In consequence of the spikes lifting the 
straw and doing the work on the top. stones, blocks, Ac. drop mt the 
end of the table, and are not carried between the spikes. 3. The 
overshot cylinder does not scatter the grain, but throws it within 
three feet of the machine. 4. This arrangement also admits ol at- 
taching a sepvatcr, high enough from the floor or ground to allow all 
the grain to foil through it^ while the straw is deposited by itself in 
the best coiidition for binding. 5. Neither grain nor straw are bro* 
ken by this machine. 6. The cylinder is long, which admits of fast- 
er and more advantageous feeding; it is smal'er and with fewer 
teeth than ordinary threshers, thus admitting of more rapid motion 
and faster work with less power; and the diminniiou of teeth in the 
cylinder is fatty made up by an increased number in the concave top, 
which i« stationary. 7. The separator is a great advantage in dimi> 
nishing the labor of raking out the straw, as it leaves the grain in the 
best roudiiion for the ianiung mill. Three men with a single power, 
can thrCiih 100 to 150 busheu of whent or rye per day; and four men 
with a dtiuble power, twice that quantity. All the above are com- 
pact, and can lie carrieJ where wanted, complete, or thev may lie 
readily taken apart and packed fur distajit transportation by wagon 

or otherwiM. 

Price of single Power, #60 

" ^' Thresher f28 

" Separator and fiztorea, ff7 

•^ Bands for drivuig, etc., 95 

" Wood<4awing machine, complete, and in running 

order, 835 

Price of double Power, ttOO 

" with Thresher, Separator, dec, 9145 to 9150 

AU the above are sold singly or together, as desired, and are war- 
ranted to work well and give satisfaction. 

A. B. ALLEN k CO., 
Aug. 1—91. 189 k 191 Water Street, New-York. 



Choice SlMo^ fbr Sale* 

THE mbscriber having determined to qoh ibe larmiag boiineaiL 
offers his entire floctc of Sheep for sale. They have been bred 
with great oara for over 90 yaarsi with a view lo onke tham heary 
and fiiie. 

They now sliear three and a>half poands per head, and the wvxd 
sold last year, at the Kiiidertiook Depot, for 47 cents per pooud. 
Specimens of them will be at the State Fair. 

Also, one Imported Ayrshire Cow, with her laat two calvea, lioda 
hetfem. DANIEL 8. CURTIS. 

Canaan Center, N. Y., Ang. 1—91. 

Albany Burr Milt Stone Factory* 

ADAM R. SMITH, (late of Troy,) having located at the Comer 
of. Broadway and Quackenbnsn streets, (three blocks above tha 
Delavau Hoasi^) ALa4MT, N. Y., invites the attention of Mill- 
wrights and others to the stock on hand, which, with his facilKias for 
manuikcturing, must render it advantageous for them to call npoa 
him before purchasing elsewhere. 

He keens also, a large sap|dy of Bolting Cloth, Screen Wira, 
Plaster of Paris, and other articles ased in Milling, which will bs 
disposed of on liberal terms. 

Angnst 1— St.* 

Great Sale cf Short Horn Cattle* 

'pHE sabscriber will offer fbr sale, without reserve, at pablie an^ 
-*- tion^ on Thursday, the 99th day of August next, at 1 o'clock, P 
M., on the farm of J. r. Sbeafe, £sq., at New Hambnraj Dncbesa 
Co.. New York, about 35 head of Short born eattle, inclnou^ eowa, 
heifers and calves. 

This herd was mostly bred by Mr. Sheafe, and I do not hesitate lo 
say, that I think ixmeiif tkt ««qr Attf in the United Statea ; and 1 
have seen and particularly exanuned nearly all of them. Great at- 
tention was paid in the commencement of this herd, to the milking 
properties of the animals forming ilv and this, together with fine 
points and good growthand constitution, have been steadil^^ kepi in 
view in its breeding. There is but one cow in the herd which gives 
less than 90 qaarls per day, in the best of the milking seascm, while 
one has given over 99 Quarts per dav, and made 15 pounds 3 oaMces 
of butter per week, ana two others have given respectivelv. 31 and 
36 miaru per day. 'Ilieir color is of the most fhshioimble and oesiraUe 
kiira — red, red>and- white and a rich strawberry roan— only one whslo 
cow in the lot They are of good sise and fine style, and all ia calf 
to the superb imported ball Exeter, who will also be offered tot sale 
at tlie same time. 

Ptdigre* vf fzslcr.— Exeter is of the Princess tribe of Short noma ^ 
— was calved in June, 1848, and bred by Mr. John Stcplienson, o[ 
Wolviston, Durham, England. He was got by Napier, ((^938,) out 
of Jeaiamine, by Commodore, (3,459)— Flora, by Belvidere, (1,700) 
— Jeasey, by Belvidere, (1,706)— Cherry by Waterloo, (9,816) Ac. 
See English Herd Book, Vol. V., for full peidigree. 

Exeter was selected for Mr. Sheafe. by a fint rate jnd^ of Shop 
honi stock, snd was coiisideTed one or the esrjr Assi 6mUs m Fjiglandt 
C^uite a high fu-ice was paid for him ; and it is believed that his supe- 
rior, if even his equal, has never before l>een imported into thiscoon- 
iry. He carries an enormous brisket ftir his age, and his sryle, 
handling, and quality are of the finest kind. His ccrfor is moedy a 
beautiful yellow red, which is a bright red whh a fine goldeu or 
saffron miidertinge. arising from a rich yellow skin. He is the snijr 
6mA of this peetuiarljf dtsmtbU rttf. ever imported into 
Calves got by him, out of this herd or eowa, will fetch a I 
the moment they are dropped. 

Mr. Stepbensou, the breeder of Exeter, now stands at the head of 
his class in England, and his stock is of the highest reiNite. It is en- 
tirely of the Prmcess tribe, and traces its pedigrees, without any aU 
loy or Galloway Uood, back to pure Shorthorns, for upwards or tw9 
hitndrtd years,' a matter of no small consideration to those who wish 
a auperior /nth cross. 

Catalo|;ues of the above stock, with pedigrees in fUIl, are now rest- 
dy for distribution. 

Southdown Sksep.—A choice flock of this siqwnor breed of mM^ 
ton sheep, will be sold on the sane day as above. 

Suffolk Swins. — One boar and several breeding towa and pigs, of 
this fine breed of s\vine. 

Workimg Oxen.— >A handsome psir of red working oxen. 

A. & ALLEN, 189 Water si., New-Yofk 
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Natrllin ProperUe* «l the ApplB* 

That mpplcs an valasble ■■ food for aainiKls, U 
now generally acknowlnlgeil, and Iheir me Tor tbis 
pnrpoie has, within a Tev ;«ari, been greatly ex- 
tended, though it ii probable thai Ibeir relative value 
oom pared vjlh other articles isbnt II I Lie n tide rat ood . 
Few exact er reliable eiperimenta have been aade 
ID reeding apples t« aniraaln, and we are not aware 
Ibat mmh light has been thrown npon (he subject 
by chemical inTetligatian, tJU the Ul« analjies of 
Dr. J. H. SALtsacity. 

The lale FAVKf Winsatb, of Hallowell, Maine, 
made some experiraenls in feeding pigs with apples 
compared with potatoes. Both the applei and 






e bailed, . 



rather 



wed, I 



and about four qnarta of oi 
with each bushel, al the time the cooking wasOniili- 
«d — the meal being intimately iacorporated with 
the potatoea and applei while thef were hot, and 
the maas left to fermeal, slightly, before It was fed 
to the pigi. 

Two pigs of ihe same litter, and as near as prao- 
tieable of the sania weight, were taken) one was 
fed for a week on a given qasntily of the cooked 
potatoes per day, and the other on theaame qnantity 
of apples. At ibe end of each week the pigs were 
weighed, and Ibe food was reversed — the pig to which 
potatoes bad been given, was fed wiLb apples, and I he 
«n« which bad received apples was fed for (he next 
week on potatoes. This course was continued 
throufib several weeks — the food of each pig being 
changed every week. The result was, that the ap- 
plea proved lo be fully equal, or somewhat superior 
to the polatoes. In this instance the apples were 
mostly aweet, and tbev, as well as the potatoes, 
were nearly in s, ripe state. 

On another occasion, Mr. W. experimented with 
sweet, compared with sour apples, in various ways. 
He found that when the; were fed raw lo swine the 
■weet apples were preferable — the animals ate them 
belter, as Ibe aour apples seemed to make Ibeir 
teeth sore, — bnt wbea both were cooked and tnixed 
with meal in lbs way above described, (here was no 
diSTercDce in the gain produced by an equal qoantity 
of each. It sboald be stated, however, that all the 
apples osed were of palatable kinds, nearly rlpej 
and that unripe, and ill-flatored apples are known to 
be less relished by stock, as well as less nutritive. 
It is probable, also, that when sour apples 
raw, and in considerable quantities, the an 
take into Ibe stomach ti 
which may tend to derange the digeslivs organs. 
This objection would be chiefly obviated by cooking, 

loses much of its acid and becomes nearly sweet. It 
does not appear from analysis, that the amounr of 



clual noorishmenl is mnch greater in sweet than 
I sour apples. {See comparison of the' analyse! 
fthe Roxbury Russet and Tolman Sweeting.) 

Mr. Wingate practiced fattening swine for several 
cars, on food composed principally of apples. The 
nimals attained good weights, and the pork was 
ilid and of eirellent quality. In other instsncee, 
'c have known apples fed raw to horses, cows, and 
ther stock throngh the winter, with much advan- 
kge. For using in this way sweet spptes woald 
robably be best, and tbey should be such as will 
eep till spring. They may be stored in a cellar 
nder the barn, or in the bottom of the hay-mow, — 

proper place having been left for that purpose 
'hen the bay was put in. Tbey will be more likely 
3 be injured by beating, ibaa by freeiing. They 

edj and if they should be touobed by frost, their 
nulHttve properties will not be much lessened, if 
they remain in a dark place, and where they vill 
thaw slowly. 

A peck of apples a day, fed lo a cow, has been 
found to add more than a quart to the daily quantity 

well as improving the condition of the cow. The 
effect of apples is equally favorable to other stock. 
Horses fatten on Ibem, and their coati assume » 
brilliancy which hsrdly any other food will give 
them. For all stock tbey answer a similar purpose 
as vegetables, in preventing oosliveness, whi<'h is 
likely to ensue frnm the exclusive Use of dry fbod ; and 
' I this way, and by the notriment they contain, tbey 
ontribule much to the animal's ihriJi. 
An impression prevail* that apfU* will dry up 
le milk of a cow. This idea ha* been imbibed 
Ltber from the eOeot produced on a cow by eating 
veryiarge quantity of apples at once, by which 
jrfeit and fever were brought on, or from the trial 
ot being properly conducted till the animal had be. 
3me habituated to the food. The ill effects attri- 
buted to apples would have occurred with any other 
rich food, as any kind of grain, potatoes, or other 
vegetables. 
A fai 
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other crop. We should not hesitate, Iherefore, i 
commend the cultivation of the apple as food for stock. 
It will be interesting to compare the reantt, ob- 
tained by Mr. Wingate In feeding swina with ap- 
ples, with the resolls of the analyses made by Dr. 
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the apple, according to the analysefl; do not essen- 
tially differ from those of the potato, though the ap- 
ple has the advantage of containing a greater pro* 
portion of nitrogenous matter. 

Dr. S. gives the inorganic and organic analylesof 
six different kinds of apples, viz : Tolman Sweet- 
ing, Swaar, Roxbary Russet, R. I. Greening, Kil- 
ham Hill. We extract the table showing the 
mean of those analyses, as follows : 

Inorganic or ash analysu. 



With carbonic 
acid. 

Ctfbonie acid 15.210 

Silica 1.90Q 

Phoftphata of Iroa 1.330 

FbKMphoric acid 11.353 

Lima 3.44S 

Magnesia 1.400 

Poiaih 31.810 

Soda 80.810 

Chlorine 1.82S 

Sulphuric acid 6 063 

Ofyanic maltor thrown down by ni- 
ualeof eaver 4.680 



Without earbonie 
acid. 

• . * *. • 
1.037 
1 503 * 

13.307 
4.199 
1.060 

37.610 

34.799 
8.169 
7.389 

6.888 



99.386 100.000 

Proximate, or organic analysis of the same varis* 

ticM. 

1000 parts of 1000 parts of 
fresh apple, dry apple. 



CeUuIar fibre 33.03 

Glutinous matter with a little Att and wax . 1 . 94 

Dextrine 31.44 

Sugar aiid extract 83 . 35 

Midic acid 3.17 

Albnmeu 13.79 

GUcin 1.64 



Dry matter 167.36 

Water : 836.64 

6.10 



190.879 

11.463 

180.805 

497.687 

19.585 

83.730 

9.981 

1000.000 



1000.000 

Dr. S. observes, that the analyses were calcula- 
ted both with and without the carbonic acid. It 
was necessary that they should be calculated with- 
out it, in order to show the real composition of the 
orga/iic matter of the fruit. ''The carbonic acid is 
formed during the combustion of the organic mat- 
ter, and hence cannot be regarded as a constituent 
part of the apple, except in very minute quantity." 

An interesting comparison of the properties of a 
sweet and sour apple, is given in the following 
table, showing the results of the organic analyses of 
the Tolman Sweeting and Roxbury Russet : 



Cellular fibre, 

GMutinont matter with a litde fat 

andMnix, 

Dextrine, 

Sugar aiid Extract, 

Muic Acid, 

Albumen, 

Casein, 



Dry Matter, 
Water, 



TOLMAJI SWSBT- 

mo. 



O O 49 



1^ 
Pi 



33.90 

3.58* 
38.96 
99.05' 
8.o0' 
8.971 
0.89 



190.080 

19.793 

16*2.880 

557.178 

14.001 

50.453 

5 006 



BOXBITKY aus- 
SXT. 



I|7 

S o fl 



31.80 

1.70 
36 82 
90.87 

3.83 
15.0:3 

8.05 



177.791000.000 

815 80 , 

7.01 



1000 00 



179.70 

813.45 

6.85 



I 



o3, 



173.683 

9.460 

801.558 

503. a37 

17.975 

83.639 

11.408 



1000 000 



1000 ooj 



t: 



These analyses were made in the months of March 
and April, and excepting the Tolman Sweeting, 
which was rather shriveled, the varieties were in 
good eating condition. Dr. S. observes that besides 
the sulistances above mentioned, the apple contains 
a small quantity of tannic and gallic acids ; the pro- 
portion being greater in the russets than in any 
other varieties examined, and that to those acids is 
owing the astringency so striking in some kinds. 



and which is easily detected by the black color givea 
to a knife or any iron substance when thrust into 
them. In conclusion he offers the following niefnl 
observations : 

The ripe apple is rich in sugar and a body analo* 
gous to gum, called dextrine, which has the same 
composition as starch; but differs from it in being 
soluble in cold water, and not colored blue with 
iodine. It derives its name from the action of its 
solution on polarized light, it causing the plane of 
polarization to deviate to the right; hence its name 
— dextrine. 

Dextrine and gum should not be confounded with 
each other. They differ very materially in many 
respects. The former possesses the property of 
being converted into grape sugar by sulphuric acid 
and by diastaste, while the latter does not. Dex- 
trine belongs to the class of bodies which are sus- 
ceptible of nourishing the animal body. All the 
starch taken as food is converted into dextrine be- 
fore it is assimilated by the system. The acids of 
the stomach possess the property of converting starch 
into this body. 

In the fresh apple, 100 lbs. contain about 3.2 
lbs. of fibre; 0.2 of a lb. of gluten, fat and wax; 
3.1 lbs. of dextrine; 8.3 lbs of sugar and extract; 
0.3 of alb. of malic acid; 1.4 lbs. of albumen; 0.16 
of a lb. of casein and 82.66 lbs. of water. 

In the dry apple, 100 lbs. contain about 19 lbs. 
of fibre; 1.1 lbs. of gluten, fat and wax; 18.7 lbs. 
of dextrine; 49.8 lbs. of sugar and extract; 2 lbs. 
of malic acid; 8.4 lbs. of albumen, and 1 lb. of 
casein . . 

In the fresh potato, 100 lbs. contain about 9.7 
Iba. of starch; 5.8 lbs. of fibre; 0.2 of a lb. of 
gluten ; 0.08 of a lb. of fatty matter; j of a lb. of 
albumen; 0.45 of alb. of casein; 1.27 lbs. of dex- 
trine; 2.64 lbs. of sugar and extract, and 79.7 lbs. 
of water. In the dry potato, 100 lbs. contain 
about 48.5 lbs. of starch; 29 lbs. of fibre; 1 lb. of 
gluten; 0.4 of a pound of fatty matter; 1.25 lbs. 
of albumen; 2.25 lbs. of casein; 6.32 lbs. of dex- 
trine; and 13.2 lbs. of sugar and extract. 

By^otnparing the composition of the apple with 
that of the potato, it will be noticed : First, That 
the former contains, according to the above analy- 
ses, about three per cent more of water than the lat- 
ter. Second, That dextrine and sugar in the apple 
take the place of starch, dextrine and sugar in the 
potato. Of the former, 100 lbs. of good fruit con- 
tain of dextrine, sugar and extract 11.4 lbs; the 
latter has, in the same amount of fresh tubers, 13.61 
lbs. starch; dextrine, sugar and extract, 68.5 lbs; 
in the same quantity of dry potato, there is of starch, 
dextrine, sugar and extract, 68.02 lbs. The above 
proximate principles are the main bodies in the ap- 
ple and potato which go to form fat. In the aggre- 
gate amount then of fat producing products, it will 
be seen that the apple and potato do not material- 
ly differ. It would be natural, however, to infer 
that 50 lbs. of dextrine and sugar would, if taken 
into the system, be more likely to make a greater 
quantity of fat in a given time, or at least to make 
the same amount in a shorter period, than an equal 
weight of starch, for this reason, that the two form- 
er bodies, although nearly the same -in composition 
with the latter, yet are physically farther advanced 
in organization, and hence probably approximate 
nearer the constitution of fat. If this view be taken, 
then the apple, if of good quality, may be regarded 
equally if not more rich in fat producing products 
than the potato. Thirdly, that the apple is richer 
in nitrogen compounds than the potato; 100 lbs. of 
fresh apple contain of albumen 1.38 lbs.; the same 
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amoaot of fresh potato has | of a lb.; 100 lbs. of 
dry apple contain 8.37 lbs. of albumen and an equal 
weight of dry tubers has 1 j lbs. ; 100 lbs. of fresh 
fruit ooatain of casein 0.16 of a lb., and an equal 
weight of fresh tubers, 0.45 of a lb.; 100 lbs. of 
dry apples have 1 lb. of casein, and the saiqe amount 
of dry potato contains 2| lbs. Hence it will be ob- 
served that 100 lbs. of fresh apple contain of albu- 
men and casein, 1.64 lbs. ; and the same quantity of 
fresh potato 0.7 of a lb. ; 100 lbs. of dry fruit have 
of albumen and casein 9.37 Ibs.^ and an equal 
amount of dry tubers, 3.50 lbs. 

from the above it will readily be seen that in al- 
bumen the apple is richer than the potato, while in 
casein the reverse is the case. That the aggregate 
amount of a-lbumen, casein and gluten in good va- 
rieties of the apple is more than double that of the 
same bodies in the potato; hence the former may be 
regard^ richer than the latter in those bodies which 
strictly goto nourish the system, or in other words, 
to form muscle, brain, nerve, and in short assist in 
building up and sustaining the organic part of all 
the tissues of the animal body. 

Foreign and Domestic Wool* 

Eds. CuLTivAToa — This article, on the subject 
of foreign and domestic wool, may not be without its 
use, at a time when all engaged in the most promi- 
nent departments of business, appear tobezealoasly 
^ngAged in devising ways and means to advance 
their own prosperity, and when, also, every journal 
that meets the eye, with the exception of those 
devoted '^ exclusively** to the cause of religion and 
letters, by its able and studied articles, shows the 
energy, talent and capital employed to accomplish 
this worthy end. Certainly it cannot be considered 
a departure from their excellent example, if the 
wool grower, aroused by these circumstances to 
activity and vigilance, presumes to say a word in 
his own behalf, and to notice some of the obstacles 
in the way of his prosperity. 

In 1841-2, I bad the honor to address to the 
public a number of articles on this subject, which, 
from the importance and novelty of the facts dis- 
closed, found their way into the public journals, 
and are said to have had something to do with 
destroying .free trade in wool — practiced by an in- 
genious application of the maximum principle, 
which in 1841, admitted out of an importation of 
15,000,000 pounds of foreign wool, 14,500,000 duty 
free. 

This effort will, at least, appear pardonable, if 
we but for a moment glance at the vast pecuniary 
importance of the wool growing interest in the 
IZjiitod States, in connection with the fact, that fine 
wool is now imported, subject to, upon an average, 
a duty of two cents per lb only — which I will here- 
after explain. 

The manufacturers of Boston and its vicinity, 
stated, (in their memorial to Congress prior to 
1843,) the amount invested by wool growers of the U. 
States, to be $240,000,000, and Ex-Gov. Slade, of 
Vermont, in Congress in 1842, said the whole 
amount invested in sheep husbandry in the United 
States, exceeded $200,000,000. This is more than 
three times as much as the whole investment in 
cotton and woolen manufactures. Let us look into 
details a little, to see where we stand. By the 
census of 1840, there were about twenty millions of 
sheep in the United States, (I take it at this for 
convenience, though the return falls a fraction short.) 
Now, if we suppose our flocks to have increased 10 
per cent per annum, since 1840, the number of 



sheep in the United States, in 1850, must be 
40,000,000 at least, worth $80,000,000, and our 
last annual clip worth from $30 to 35,000,000, it 
being from ninety to one hundred million pounds. 
Three or four sheep will certainly require, for sum* 
mer and winter keep, one acre of land, upon an 
average — so thirteen million acres of land are re- 
quired for the support of all the flocks in this coun- 
try, and at the moderate estimate of $15 per acre, 
including buildings, fences and fixtures, worth 
$195,000,000, saying nothing about labor expended 
in the care of sheep. We have the aggregate 
amount now invested in this departmentof industry: 

In sheep $80,000,000 

" land 195,000,000 

Total $275,000,000 

Good judges say the lands, &o., should be esti- 
mated as high as $20 per acre, and the sheep higher 
than I have ab6ve estimated them; and 10 cents a 
head per year, added to the above total amount, for. 
the investment in labor for tending, feeding, shear- 
ing. &o. 

It should be remembered that a cent a pound on 
our annual clip of wool, makes the odds to our wool 
growers of $900,000, and I have no doubt that our 
own wool is depressed in the market 10 cents per 
lb., by too free importation of rival wools. 

Wool growing has been more profitable under the 
Tariff of 1846 than it would have been, had that of 
1842 continued, yet it has not been sufiioiently so 
to prevent farmers in some sections killing off their 
flocks of fine wooled sheep-~in some sections sub- 
stituting the dairy, in others, the long wooled breeds, 
in the expectation (mutton and lambs being in 
demand) of finding their reward. 

This has been occasioned by the immense importa- 
tion of foreign fine wool, principally from South 
America, east of the Andes, where nature does every 
thing, and man comparatively nothing, in the pro- 
duction of wool. The whole amount of wool imported 
in 1844, was 23,800,000 lbs., and in 1845, 28,800,- 
000. (I take this as stated in an article in the Jan. 
No. of the Plough, Loom and Anvil.) A large pro- 
portion of all this wool comes from Buenos Ayres, 
or the Argentine Republic, and the adjoining States ; 
the finest wool-growing region in the world, where 
flocks of thousands and tens of thousands, belonging 
in many instances to enterprising foreigners, graze 
the year round, roaming over vast and almost in- 
terminable plains of the richest pasturage, yet of 
little value compared with our pasture lands, in a 
climate the most favorable, where the sheep is less 
subject to disease than with us, and sustained at an 
expense of land and labor vastly below that of any 
portion of the United States. 

I will here annex a description of such foreign- 
wools as are generally imported into the United 
States, their cost abroad, and such facts in relation 
to each as may be important to those interested, 
making a distinction between the fine and native 
wools, which supplant our domestic wools in the 
market; and the coarse hairy wools which do not, 
but can only be used in connection with our own 
coarse long wool, or foreign, the hairy being used 
for filling in the coarsest and cheapest fabrics. The 
latter, (the hairy wool,) is not so much imported 
as it would be, because, as it appears from the offi- 
cial reports, it costs as much abroad as the fine and 
native wools, which rival onr own. A dollars 
worth of fine wool will produce a fabric of about 
three times the value of that made from a dollars 
worth of hairy wool, therefore, proctifally, the duty 
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Cn the hairy wools, it three times as high as the 
daty on the fine wools, which rival our own j three 
times as mach coarse being required to make a square 
yard of carpets, as of fine to make a square yard 
of a fine plaid shawl, in the manufacture of which 
the fine wools of South America, east of the Andes, 
are used to the exclusion of domestic wool of all 
grades, such as cloths, cassimeres, &c. 

1st. Buenos Ayres' native Mestizo, or grade wools 
and Merino. 

These wools bear the general character of the 
wools east of the Andes. I have fair samples be- 
fore me, which successfully conlpete with every 
grade of wool grown in the United States, some of 
which I send you with this article. 

The Buenos Ayres wools are generally imported 
an washed, very dirty and burry. The fine, wastes 
from 60 to 70 lbs. to the 100 lbs. in washing and 
burring, and comes to the cards 15 cenU per lb. 
cheaper than our own vtoole of the tame grade. 
The expense of burring is about three mills per lb. 
I have theee facts from a most reliable and intel- 
ligent eource. From Buenos Ayres, (or the Argen- 
tine Republic,) we imported in 1848,- 4,307,428 
pounds of wool, which cost there $267,419, or about 
6| cents per lb. This was over one-third of our 
whole importation that year. As long ago as 1835, 
great efibrts were made to improve the native sheep 
in this region. In 1837-8, 1,100 Merino rams and 
ewes were imported into Buenos Ayres alone, (say- 
ing nothing of the adjoining States, where similar 
improvements were in progress,) under the direc- 
tion of enterprising foreigners. The natives, 
stimulated by their example, and encouraged by 
resident agents of foreign and domestic manufac- 
turers, commenced the improvements of their flocks 
by crossing them with the Merino, and have now 
made such progress in the production of fine wool, 
as to render it impossible for our wool growers to 
compete with them, under the present tarifi* of 30 
per cent on their wool, which amounts to two cents 
per lb., and about 15 per cent on its value here, (all 
expenses being paid,) compared with that of our 
Qwn domestic wool. 

Indeed, one of the largest woolen manufactories in 
the country, which uses near two million pounds of 
wool per annum, a few years ago used almost exclu- 
sively domestic Merino and grade wools, now uses ae 
exclueively the fine wools of the eastern part of 
South America. But a few years ago, this estab- 
lishment alone paid about $300,000 in one year for 
wool in the western part of Pennsylvania, and now 
it buys little, if any, domestic wool, but has since 
bought cargoes of Mestizo wool from this section of 
South America, and within twelve months, I was 
informed by one of its agents, that they were not 
using a pound of domestic wool. 

By examining, carefully, the official reports of the 
importations of wool from difierent countries, the 
fact will be fully established, that the wools grown 
in South America, east of the Andes, being all rival 
wools, oost not more abroad than the coarse hairy 
wools of Crimea, Smyrna, Syria. Africa, Chili, or 
Valparaiso. 

The native wool of Buenos Ayres is much like, 
la the fibre, our common wool, perhaps not quite so 
•oftj the fibre has a spiral curl about it, which dis- 
tinguishes it from hairy wool; it takes color well; 
is generally dirty and hurry when imported, wastes 
from 40 to 50 per cent in washing, and from 10 to 
15 per cent in burring. It is used generally for all 
pacpoaes where our common and coarse wool would 
DC used, and comes to the cards, relatively, as much 
eheaper tm ihe Mestizo. Our own river washed 



wool wastes before coming to the oards^ about 20 
to 25 per cent. 

Entre Rtos, Rio Grande, Monte Video, wools are 
about the same quality, generally imported hurry 
and washed. They waste in rewashingand burring 
from 30 to 35 per cent. Cordova wool is grow^n 
about 700 miles back from Buenos Ayres, in a 
mountainous country, and it is free from burrs. It 
is'generally imported unwashed — wastes about 50 per 
cent in coming to the cards, and is probably tha 
best long wool imported from South America. It 
is longer in the fibre than nay sample of Leicester 
or Bakewell wool from Ohio ; not so long as my 
Lincolnshire, or as soft as either, but would be nee) 
generally for similar purposes, principally for 
worsted goods. 

The Chilian or Valparaiso, is along, coarse, hairy 
wool, imported free from burrs and dirty, wastes 
about 50 per cent before it comes to the carfls, and 
is manufactured into the coarsest and cheapest 
goods, such as could not be made exclusively out of 
any grade of our wool, on account of the expense. 
The coarser part of the fleece, is often from 14 to 
18 inches long, and very different from the wool 
grown on the opposite side of the Andes, and the 
vast pampas between them and the Atlantic. 

The coarser part of the fleece, resembles more 
the hair on the extremity of catties' tails, than any 
wool grown in the U.S. From the nature of the 
country and the character of the people, there is little 
ground to hope that such improvement will ever be 
made in the fiocks as on the east side of the moun- 
tains, where single individuals often own from 40 to 
100,000 sheep, roaming the year round over vast 
and fertile pl8ins,the richest grazing region in the 
world, with little trouble or expense to their own- 
ers, except to shear and properly crop them. The 
shearing is often omitted, the wool not being worth 
the trouble when labor is scarce and high. 

The Peruvian wool is long, coarse and hairy. It 
is imported unwashed, and wastes about 50 per cent 
in coming to the cards. The samples I have are 
shorter in the staple than the Chilian, free from burrs 
but dirty. This wool is used for the same purposes 
as the Chilian. Both the last named wools cost 
abroad, in 1846, according to official reports, made 
up from invoices filed at the custom houses under 
the oaths* of the importers, the same as the Buenos 
Ayres and the adjoining States, from 6 to 7 cts. per 
lb. 

The African and Syrian wools have a general re- 
semblance. They have a reddish color, occasioned 
by the sands of the deserts being blown into them. 
They are coarse, harsh and hairy — about as long in 
the staple as our Bakewell, and are brittle. They are 
used principally for filling to negro cloths and car- 
pets. They are spoken of in price currents, as 
Syrian, Bengazi, Mogadore and Barbery wool. 

The Scotch black faced laid wool, is imported in 
small quantities. An immense quantity of it is 
grown on the Highlands. The sheep upon which it 
grows is hardy and thrives where the more delicate 
races would die, and makes the best of mutton when 
well fatted. Upon this wool the English carpet 
manufacturers draw for a large portion of their sup- 
ply at about 7 cents per lb., free of duty, and thus 
they are enabled to hold in check and defeat the 
prosperity of our domestic carpet manufacturers. 

The sheep are not housed on the Highlands, and 
for protecting them from the effects of the weather 
and storms, they are covered with a preparation of 
tar and grease, well rubbed on the fleece. The un- 
laid wool is from the same kind of sheep, on the 
south side of the Highlands. This sheep }b housed 
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in cold weAther. The laid wattes about 40 and the 
«inlaid aboat 15 per ceot oa coming to the eards. 

The nearer wcroi approaches hair, if it wHl take 
colorSi the better it is for oarpets, because it is more 
elastic, retains the dirt less, and sweeps better. 
The coarse hairy wools of a brittle staple, are 
generally ased for filling the carpets and negro 
cloths. With this cheap material for filling, carpet 
manaiactarers could afibrd to buy o«r own coarse 
long woel for warps, but inasmuch as by official re- 
turns, ](the importation from Crimea and Buenos 
Ayres, for example,) this pays three times as much 
duty as the fine, according to what it will produce 
in money when manufactured ; the carpet business is 
retrograde, and the demand for our coarse long wool 
of strong staple, very much curtailed, for it is a 
fact worthy of the greatest consideration, that in 
proportk>n as the coarse, brittle, hairy wool is isn- 
ported for filling, 1(if foreign loag w«ol is not im* 
ported for warps) a demand is at once created for 
our domestic long wool. 

Smyrna, Salonlca, and Adrlanople wools, are 
coarse and hairy, rather harsh^ staple of medium 
length. They are imported, washed and unwashed^ 
•ad waste, in cleaning for the cards, from 40 to 60 
per cent, and cost abroad about the same as the 
best wool east of the mountains in South America. 

Crimea wool, grown in the south of Russia, and 
Imported limed and unlimed from Crimea and the 
Black Sea, is free from burs, and wastes from forty 
to sixty percent. Calcutta wool is much the same 
thing, both resembling dog's hair, more than any 
wool grown in this country. It is used for filling to 
carpets, Slc. 

Cape of Good Hope wool is mostly imported on 
the skins, called hair skins, which are valnable to, 
and eagerly sought by morocco dressers. The 
wool or hair, on nine-tenths of them, is of no value, 
except to masons. It will not dye or take colors. 
The native sheep is very large. 

In taking this general survey of foreign wools, 
with their bearing upon the sheep husbandry of the 
United States, the conclusion to which I have ar- 
rived is, that all wools grown in the United States 
are depressed in the market from six to ten cents per 
lb., by the present importation of foreign rival 
wools, principally grown in eastern South America. 
Considering the fact that a cent a lb. on our annual 
clip, makes the odds to onr wool growers of $900,- 
000, this is a matter for grave consideration ; and 
that if Congress remodels the present tarifi*, they 
should put a doty high enough on foreign rival wools 
to give onr domestic wool an equal chance with 
them in our own markets. The immense amount 
invested in sheep husbandry, the little attention 
Congress has ever given to the agriculture of the 
country, and the little aid they can ever render it, 
under any tariff*, justify the farmer in demanding of 
Congress, in tones not to be mistaken, substantial 
relief from this ruinous competition with foreign 
wool. A duty on anv of his products, except wool, 
(say butter, cheese, beef and pork or grain) is as 
useless as a duty on ice; but that on wool is a vital 
matter. Will it be overlooked, if the tarifi* be re- 
modified f Nout verrons. H. C. Mehzam. North 
Tewktbury, Matt, June 25, 1850. 

P. S. — Since I wrote the above article, I have 
received from Washington the report of the com- 
merce and navigation of the U. S. for the last fiscal 
year, from which I take the following: 

The importation of foreign wool, the latt fiteal 
year, amounted to 17,869,022 poundt, and coet 
abroad, ae invoiced, $1,177,347, that is at an ave- 
rage price of le$$ than 7 cents per lb. Over two- 



thirds of thit whole importation, 12,603,094 lbs. 
came from Buenos Ayres, invoiced at 769,106 doh 
lart, that it but a /r«cf tea ever 6 cents per lb. 

Clkeep HiislMuidnr« 



Dm. FrrcH in his survey of Washington county, 
N. Y., made under the direction of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, furnishes a valuable chapter on 
the sheep husbandry of that section, from which we 
take the following, believing that our readers who 
are engaged in that branch of farming, will be in- 
terested and benefitted by his remarks, Eds. 

Adaptedness or this cocntt to fiitb woolbd 
Sheep. — No section of eur country can be better 
adapted for the convenient and profitable keeping 
ef fine wooled sheep than the eastern half of Wash- 
ington ceunty. From the Bald mountain range of 
hills on the west, to the State line on the east, al* 
most every farm contains a portion of interval or 
permanent meadow, from which hay for winter con- 
sumption is gathered { and the remainder consists 
of hilly upland, yielding a short, sweet, autritions 
grass for smnmer pasturage. To the west of this 
tract, the level lands towards the Hudson river fur- 
nish no such pasturage; and to the east of it in Ver- 
mont, the lands become more broken and mountain- 
ous, with no intervening valleys supplying the re- 
quisite amount of meadow lands. 

Most of our hills it is true are susceptible of enl- 
tivation to their snmmits, and at the present period, 
would be more profitable if given up to tillage. But 
although the prices of wool render its production 
little lucrative, it can here be grown to such advan- 
tage, that these hills now are covered with flocks, 
and it is probable they will so continue in all com- 
ing time. 

After various intermediate remarks in regard to 
the statistics of sheep and wool for the county, 
Dr. F. observes : 

This will continue to be a wool-obowing 
DisTicT. — This section of country, including this 
county and the adjoining parts of Vermont, is cur- 
rently, and so far as we are able to determine, cor- 
rectly regarded as being by its climate, its inland 
location, and the inequalities of its surface, more 
closely assimilated to the kingdom of Saxony than 
is any other part of the American continent. Its 
character as a wool-growing district has been amply 
tested. And all things considered, it must be ad- 
mitted that it has every prospect of remaining con- 
spicuous as it now is for the number and fineness of 
its flocks. Naturally adapted as it is for the keep- 
ing of fine-wooled sheep, extensively introduced and 
acclimated among us, as this species of stock now 
is, and experienced in its management as our popu- 
lation has become, there is every probability that 
this will continue to be a wool-growing district, 
second to no other in our land. 

But of this county it may confidently be affirmed^ 
it will never be occupied exclusively in the produc- 
tion of wool. Agriculture will always form a large 
part of its business. Susceptible of easy cultiva- 
tion as nearly all the lands of this county are, the 
relative prices of grain and of wool, will at most 
times, it is probable, pay better for the production 
of the former than of the latter. It may hence be 
expected that so mnch of his land as the farmer can 
till within himself, that is, with bis own personal 
labor tfhd that of his household, will always be un- 
der cultivation; and at the same time, a flock of 
sheep, requiring as it does, but little time and at- 
tention during the busy period of the year, will oo 
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capy that portion of the farm which is least con- 
venieot for tillage, and thus add an important item 
to the proprietor'^ income. This is their great re- 
commendation. Without increasing in any sensible 
degree its expenses, and without interfering with 
and hindering its other operations, a limited number 
of sheep can be supported, mainly upon such por- 
tions of the farm as would otherwise be neglected 
and for the time valaeless. And this has saved our 
flocks from extermination during the low prices of 
woul for the past few years. Having withstood this 
disastrous period so well, it may confidently be ex- 
pected that no depression in the wool market can 
ever occur which will have the efieot of expelling 
them from this district. When the price of wool is 
low, their numbers will be diminished and more 
ground devoted to agricultural operations ; and 
whenever the production of wool i»p$r9e profitable, 
their numbers will be increased, and then also, lands 
valuable for colliv&tion will be appropriated to their 
maintenance. Thus, wool will always be grown 
here in lar^e quantities, but its amount will be aug- 
mented or dimift.isbed according to the condition 
and prospects of the market. 

Immediately to the east of us, the condition of 
things is diflerent. Here is a large tract of hilly 
and mountainous land, little of which is capable of 
being profitably onlrivated, but which is admirably 
adapted for the pasturage of sheep. These will 
here be kept in large numbers, irrespective of the 
fluctuations of the wool market — it being the only 
thing to which these extensive mountain ranges can 
be advantageously devoted. And the flocks there 
summered, wmII be brought down for their winter 
keeping, to the plains of this county, particularly 
the low lands towards the Hudson. This is the es. 
tablisked management of some flocks at the present 
time — tracts of land in the town of Fort Edward, 
and other tracts twenty or thirty miles distant in 
Vermont, being owned by the same proprietors, the 
Incter their pasture, the former their meadow, their 
flocks being annually drove in the autumn to the 
former, and in the spring returned to the latter. 
To no other business can the mountain ranges of 
Vermont probably ever be more profitably appro- 
priated, and they will hence settle down into this 
mode of management to a much greater degree than 
at present prevails. 

Hence our anticipations are, that the hilly district 
forming the eastern part of Washington county, 
will ever abound in sheep, deriving their summer 
and winter keeping from the same farm, and that 
the level lands of the west part of the county will 
be devoted largely to the growing of hay, for win- 
tering the flocks that will be summered upon the 
Vermont mountains — thus keeping up the same dis- 
tinction which exists in Spain, a portion of the 
flocks being Ettantes or stationary, and the others 
iranthumantet or migratory. 

Inpluenck of keeping on the fineness of 
WOOL. — On this point it is remarked, that — what 
the fleece gains in weight by high keeping, it par- 
tially loses in quality. This is the current opinion; 
though to demonstrate it, requires such a discrimi- 
nation of the nice shades of difference that exist in 
fineness as no one among us has the requisite faci- 
lities for making. The opinion, however, is so ra- 
tional as scarcely to need the evidence of an actual 
demonstration. High keeping cannot add to the 
skin of the sheep an additional number of bulbs or 
glands for secreting woolly fibres; it can only in- 
crease the activity of those already existing there, 
thus causing them to elaborate the matter of wool 
more rapidly ; like a sieve or strainer overloaded 



with material, a greater quantity and of a grosser 
quality passes through. Hence, on the best estab- 
lished physiological principles, with the faet ascer- 
tained that high keeping increases the quantity of 
wool, it will follow that it does so by increasing; 
both the diameter and the length of the fibers, but 
not the number of them. If high keeping increased 
only the diameter of the fibers, nothing would be 
gained by it, as the additional weight would then 
be wholly at the expense of the fineness. But it 
adds to their length also, we must believe, in the 
same ratio that it adds to their diameter. High 
keeping, therefore, cannot be regarded as either 
vain or pernicious. The only valid objection to it is 
on the score of economy. 

Expense of keeping sheep. — As we have already 
seen, the annual income from sheep, of the kind of 
which most of our flocks are composed, has of late 
years, been less than one dollar and twenty^five 
cents each. Nay, it is known to be a fact, that 
many of our common flocks in some ef these years, 
have brought their owners a return of enly seventy 
and eighty cents to each sheep. How this compares 
with the expense of their keeping, we come next to 
examine. 

The current charge for pasturage is from one and 
a half to two cents per week. The first of these 
sums is the lowest for which pasturage is ever hired 
and it is only upon the mountain lands adjoining oa 
in Vermont that it can be obtained for that price. 
And the time required in driving and occasionally 
repairing hither to see to the welfare of the flock is 
more than equivalent to an additional half cent. 
Sheep are pastured somewhat More than half the 
year ; say thirty weeks. This at two cents per 
week amounts to sixty cents. When pasturage is 
hired by the season, however, as it sometimes can 
be, the current charge is fifty cents. About the same 
result will be arrived at in another mode of estimat- 
ing it. Twenty-five acres of good pasture land is re- 
garded as the least that is adequate to sustain a hun- 
dred sheep. Such land is sometimes bought for 
twenty-five dollars per acre, though it is currently 
valued at five or ten dollars higher than this. Six 
hundred and twenty-five dollars may, then, purchase 
the requisite amount of pasture land for maintain- 
ing one hundred sheep. Thus, without taking into 
the account the cost of keeping up fences. Sec., the 
mere interest on the value of the land will be forty, 
three dollars and seventy-five cents, or forty-three 
and three-fourth cents for each sheep. On the 
whole, therefore, fifty cents must be regarded as the 
lowest sum for whinh a sheep can be kept through 
the summer. 

With respect to wintering. Fourteen tons of goo J 
hay is the least quantity that any one supposes the 
strictest care can carry a flock of one hundred sheep 
through the winter upon, and more than this is usu- 
ally fed. The established price of hay with us, in 
ordinary seasons, is six dollars per ton. This 
amounts, therefore, to eighty-four dollars for the 
flock, or eighty-four cents for each sheep. 

Such, from ail the information I can gather, ap- 
pears to be a fair estimate of the expense of keep- 
ing this species of stock. The estimate is made as 
low as the facts will warrant. In addition to this 
we have a number of minor items very variable in 
amount, according to circumstances, and hence im- 
possible to reckon up with any degree of precision, 
such as the time spent in foddering and other neces- 
sary attentions, the cost of washing and shearing, 
the value of salt, tobacco, tar, spirits of turpen- 
tine and other six-penny. etceteras that are yearly 
required. It is commonly estimated that the in- 
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crease cf the flock, uoder ordinary oiroamctances, 
more tha« makes good Us own losses and balances 
these items, thus leaving the sole article of food to 
be paid for ^rom the wool. The summering then 
being fifty cents and the wintering eighty«foar, un- 
less the sale of the wool amounts to one dollar and 
thirty-four cents to each sheep, the grower is part- 
ing with t( for a less sum than U costs him to pro- 
duce it. 

Our farmers have been aware, that the prices of 
wool of late years, have not paid the cost of its pro- 
duction, and that if devoted to dairying or therais* 
ing of grain, their lands would yield a much greater 
income, than to be stocked with sheep. But being 
already akiiled in sbeep-hnsbandry, with portions 
of their farms better adapted for this than any other 
use, with flocks already on their hands, and all the 
facilities provided for their management, rather than 
incur the expense of a change, they have clung to 
their «heep year after year, with the expectation 
that a turn in the market would certainly take place, 
which would render the business more lucrative. 
A slight revival in the price of wool at this present 
Cime, is hailed as the harbinger of better times, and 
excites strong hopes that a brighter day for their 
interests is about dawning. 

Short-homed Cattle* 



The tribe of cattle called short-horns, has been 
known in some of the eastern districts of England 
for many vears, but by most British authorities is 
not regarded as indigenous to the island. It was 
probably introduced from the continent of Europe. 
Thus Sir William Jardine, in the NaturalUVt Li- 
brarifj says — ** The short-horned breed were origi- 
nally from a Dutch stock.'' Culley says — ** It is 
pretty evident that our forefathers have imported 
these [the short-horns] from the continent: first, 
because they are still in many places called the 
Butch breed: second, because we find these cattle 
nowhere in this island except along the east coast, 
facing those parts of the continent where the same 
kind of cattle are still bred.'' C* Observations on 
Live Stockj'^ written in 1785, p 18.) Yountt, in 
relation to the original stock of British cattle, ob- 
serves that '' the battle has been stoutly fought be- 
tween the advocates of the middle-horns and the 
long-horns," but that the short-horns can have no 
claim to be considered aboriginal, being "evidently 
of foreign extraction." (Treatise on Cattle j p. 9.) 
Martin says — " with respect to the short-horned 
breed, or the Durham and Hoiderness stock, often 
oalled the Dutch or Holstein, we have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that it is not of ancient British 
origin, but that it is from a race spread over the 
northwestern portion of the continent, and preva- 
lent in Guilderland, Utrecht, Holland, &c. (" The 
Ox," p. 56, 

These remarks refer to what are now called the 
" old'' short-horns, in contradistinction to the im- 
proved variety of that breed — a variety which with- 
in the last forty years has been extensively dissemi- 
nated, and is now well Icnown in this country. The 
origin of this improved variety, has formerly been 
the subject of much controversy in England, though 
for several years it has been but little agitated 
there. On this side of the water, however, some 
late attempts have been made to enlighten the pub- 
lic mind on this bubject. 

In the Transactions of the N. Y. State Jg. 
Society for 1849, Mr. Ambrose Stevens gives 
what he calls a " history" of certain short-hern 



cattle. This history is given as his own, no refer- 
ence being made to any authority, except in a brief 
note, in which we are told where the histories of 
the Aislabie and other families, (not the history of 
the cattle,) may be found. Mr. Stevens begins 
thus: 

** The ancient family of the Aislabies which camo 
into England from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, established themselves, prior to 1300, 
at Aislabie, on the river Tees, in the county of 
Durham, and the manor, their estate, was oalled 
after the family. As early as 1600 the family was 
known to possess a most extraordinary tribe of 
cattle." 

He then labors to show that from the cattle pos- 
sessed by this Aislabie family^ are desoended some 
of the short-horns now belonging to several indi- 
viduals; though he does not distinctly assert that 
any animala now living are wholly of this ancient 
blood. 

Admitting the main points of the above quotatioui 
the first inquiry which arises is, where did the oat- 
tie alluded to come from, and of what breed were 
theyf The Aislabie family, it is said, came from 
Normandy with William the Conqueror, (in the 
year 1066,) and ''as early as 1600," or five hun- 
dred and thirty-four years after they came into 
England, they possessed an ''extraordinary tribe of 
cattle." Did they take this stock of cattle with 
them from Normandy, or when and where did they 
obtain it? Were they long-horns, middle-horns, 
short-horns, or no-horns? On these points Mr. 
Stevens is silent. The most natural inference from 
the tenor of the language would be, that they were 
Norman cattle brought into England by the Ais- 
labies. 

But as we follow Mr. Stevens' " history," we 
find that " the Pennimansof Ormsby, in Yorkshire," 
are said to have become possessed of the same 
stock. Here, then, we have a key by which we 
may ascertain what this Aislabie stock was. In 
mentioning " the Pennimans," allusion is probably 
made to Sir James Penniman, who, according to 
various authorities, was many years ago in posses- 
sion of a valuable stock of cattle. In the pedigrees 
of some of the first short-horns recorded in the Herd 
Book, the stock of Sir James Penniman is fre- 
quently spoken of, and it is stated that it was de* 
rived from Sir William St. Quintin, of Scampston. 
Rev. Henry Berry mentions the same facts, and 
states that St. Quintin was one of the early im- 
provers of the short-horns. This Penniman stock, 
therefore, (which by Mr. Stevens' "history," was 
the same as the Aislabie stock.) was derived from 
St. Quintin, and to show what was St. Quintin'e 
stock, we will refer to authorities. 

The late Major Rudd, of Marton-Lodga, near 
Stockton-on-Tees, writing to the Farmers' Journal, 
under date of June 28th, 1821, says: " The sire of 
Hubback was descended from the stock of Sir James 
Penniman, who obtained the breed from Sir Wil- 
liam St. Quintin. I was intimately acquainted 
with Sir James Penniman's steward, who has re- 
peatedly assured me that Sir James told him this 
breed was a cross between the old short-horns and 
the Alderney [or Normandy.] Sometime ago, I 
happened to read the New Farmers' Calendar, 
fourth edition, published in 1802, in, which at page 
393, is the following passage:* 

' Yorkshire is famous for the Hoiderness or short- 
horn cows. This large breed came originally from 
Holstein and the low countries, and was, until o. 

• The fame pusnge occurs in the fifth edition, pofs 493.— r u 
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)late years, too coarse and Dutch built; they have 
(been much improved in symmetry and fineness of 
,bone and flesh, by a judicious cro^s with the Nor- 
man cattle. For this improvement I understand the 
country is indebted to the exertions of the late Sir 
William St. Quintin. They are now very excellent 
and beautifal stock, and many of ihem are made fat 
at three years old.' " 

It is proper to remark, in passing, that Major 
Rudd was for many years one of the most distin- 
guished breeders of improved short-horns in Eng- 
land, having purchased at Charles Ceiling's sale, in 
1810, the very best, and with the exception of 
Comet, the highest priced animals of that celebra- 
ted herd, viz: Petrarch, at S65 guineas; Lily, at 410; 
Conntess, at 400 ; and Peeress, at 170 guineas. 

Lawrence, in his Treatise on Cattle, published in 
1809, says, at page 57, — *' The extreme coarseness 
and size of the Northern short-horns, led to the in- 
troduction of Norman or Alderney bulls, at some 
period of the eighteenth century, with the precise 
date of which we are unacquainted. Never was 
there a more fortunate cross." 

But it appears that St. Quintin made other im- 
portations. Rev. Henry Berry, in his pamphlet 
entitled '^ Improved Short Horns and their Preten^ 
sions,*' written in 1824, says, at pages 16, 17 — 
*' Sir William St. Quintin imported cows and bulls 
from Holland ; and it may be added that from him 
Sir James Penniman, who possessed estates in the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, and was 
desirous to extend the breed further north, obtained 
the cattle necessary for his purpose. From these 
he presented six cows and a bull to Mr. George 
Snowden, of Hurworth, his tenant." It should be 
remembered that" Snowden's bull/' so called, was 
the sire of Hubback. 

The same importation is probably alluded to by 
Culley in his " Observations on Live Stock ," pub- 
lished in 1785. He says — '' About 70 or 80 years 
ago, one of the St. Quintin family introduced aboil 
and some cows from Holstein." The bame writer 
notices other importations, as follows: — *^ I remem- 
ber a gentleman of the county of Durham, a Mr. 
Michael Dobison, who went in the early part of his 
life into Holland, in order to buy bulls; and those 
he brought over, I have been told, did much service 
in improving the breed; and this Mr. Dobison and 
his neighbors, even in my day, were noted for hav- 
ing the best breeds of short-horn cattle, and sold 
their bulls and heifers for very great prices. But 
afterwards, some other people of less knowledge 
going over, brought home some bulls that in all 
probability introduced into that coast the disagree- 
able kind of cattle well known to the breeders upon 
the river Tees, and called lycry, or double- lyered, 
that is, black-flcshed, for one of these creatures, 
notwithstanding it will feed to a vast weight, and 
though you feed it ever so long, yet will not have one 
pound of fat about it, neither within nor without." 

The animals of these various importations were un- 
doubtedly crossed with the stock pre viouslyin the coun- 
try, and (with the exception of the last named,) pro- 
bably aided in producing the variety to which the term 
'* improved short-horns," has been properly applied. 

We did not commence this article with a view of 
giving a full account of the short-horns — improved 
or unimproved; but there is one important fact to 
which the testimony here quoted tends, that should 
be borne in mind, vis: that the improved short-horns 
are a mixed breed, produeed by crossing. Much 
other evidence of a like nature might be adduced, 
and even Mr. Stevens' ''history," so far as it means 
anything, tends to the same end. 
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Ob the Importanoe of Extended Chemical Iiivea* 

tigationa* 

Ahaltttcai. Labobtatort, Yalb Collbob, > 
New-Havetij Cmm., August 5(A, 1850. | 

MsssBS. Editors — It may seem to many that the 
time has long passed, when it was necessary to 
write for such a paper as the Cultivator, on such a 
topic as I have selected for the theme ef my present 
letter. I think, however, that a little reflection 
will convince any impartial and observing mind 
that we have asy^t only begun to impress the great 
mass of the farming coHfrmunity, with a due sense of 
the importance of this snbjeet. 

It is common to say. that there has been a change 
within a few years in this respect; that farmers are 
new rapidly becoming convineed that there is some- 
thing to be learned from scientific investigation: 
this is all true to a very great extent, and I will 
even acknowledge that in many districts, direct en- 
cosragement to such investigations has been given. 
Our mimerons and flourishing agricultural soeieties, 
and ably conducted agricultural journals, are all so 
many evidences of advance, and of an awakened 
spirit of inquiry. 

The farmers that one encounters at the shows of 
these societies, and those who take these journals, 
are as a class, ready to admit that there remains 
much to be done before they can be said to fully un^ 
derstand even the practice of t4eir profession ^ and 
also that they are prepared to believe in the possi- 
bility of deriving great advantage from the labors 
of scientific men. 

If all these things are so, it may be said, why 
complain of the farmers? why say that they hold 
back in the cause of improvement? This objection 
would have much force, were ft not for the fact that 
after all, the class of which I have spoken, consti- 
tutes but a comparatively small part among the 
great agricultural population. Even the admirable 
shows of the State of New-York, fail to collect 
more than a small proportion of her farmers, al- 
though the actual concourse is immense. How 
many thousands there are in that State who scarce- 
ly know that such a show is ever held, exeepting 
perhaps when it chances to come into their immedi- 
ate vicinity. Many other States have no State 
show of any description. In a county with a 
population of a hundred thousand, it would be 
considered a successful agricultural show, which 
should draw together a thousand or two of people ; 
and a gathering of more than two or three hundred 
of these to hear an address, on some scientific or 
practical topic, would be thought quite creditable. 
There arc of course exceptions to this state of things, 
but I now speak of the country in general. 

These facts no one can controvert; it seems then, 
that after all, but a comparatively limited portion 
of the farmers are aroused, even to the necessity 
and advantage of these simple steps towards im- 
provement. Again, in going through our villages, 
how many people do we find, who never read any 
of the agricultural newspapers or periodicals, and 
who are ready to declaim against them all as useless 
How limited is the sale of even the largest and most 
ably conducted of these periodicals, compared with 
what it ought to be, if all appreciated its value. 

But I desire to go a step farther, and to leave 
out of the question all those who may be considered 
entirely uninterested and incredulous on the subject 
of improvement ; and to ask, how far can we de- 
pend on those who attend fairs and shows with 
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maoh interest, who read papers aad hear addresses, 
with some degree of attention. Surely here we 
mtij look for the fullest approval in every scientific 
movement, and in any educational movement; here 
at last, in place of ridicule and contempt, we shall 
find warm encouragement and assistance. How 
far these anticipations are realised, those who have 
had occasion to present such subjects, can testify. 
With the farmers constituting a Majority in most 
of our legislatures, projects for educational e^tab- 
lishments having, their interest in view, are suffered 
to lie neglected, or even despised, year after year, 
while money is at the same time voted away by 
thousands through the votes of these same farmers, 
for comparatively trifling objects with which they 
have little or nothing to do. This evil is gradually 
lessening, but yet strong manifestations of it may 
be seen in almost every capital of state, during 
each legislative session. Can any one doubt, that 
the farmers when once convinced that money can 
be appropriated with benefit to the cause of agri- 
oulture, will hesitate to appropriate it so far as is 
necessary? Can any one doubt, but that if they 
were fully and really convinced, they would do it 
fioio, freely and not grudgingly? So far is this from 
true that even in three States where appropriations 
have been made, it has been amid doubts, fears and 
opposition. 

The conclusion forced upon the mind by such rea- 
soning, and such facts, as the foregoing, is, that 
the majority of the farmers in our States are not 
yet prepared to advance vvry rapidly, and are not 
sufficiently imbued with a spirit of improvement. 
Many of them are, as I have said, disposed to the 
vague belief that some improvement is needed, but 
they are inclined to rest in the expression of this 
belief. They are not ready to take active Hkeaeuret 
to bring this knowledge into practical forms, and 
within their reach, or to aid in its increase. They 
shrink from actual innovations^ although theoretic- 
ally they may be brought to acknowledge them 
possibly advisable. In short, what the mass of far* 
mere call a cenvtctton, as to the merits of scientific 
agriculture, is merely a somewhat favorable pre- 
possession ; if they wer« really convinced that there 
was much to be learned from it, they would not be 
10 foolish as to neglect decisive and prompt mea- 
sures for bringing a knowledge of it within their 
reach. In such a case men of science would not 
be, as it were, compelled to produce the results of 
their labors and to apply them to practice, in a sort 
of apologetic way, as if for meddling with what 
they did not understand; but they would be sought 
after and encouraged, and urged forward in every 
poflsible way. 

It is strange that, after all which has been al- 
ready done, such a spirit does not show itself more 
strongly; while, too, the advantages from the ap- 
plication of chemistry, or of the other sciences, to 
practice is so extremely capable of proof. 

Suppose, for instance, a farmer entering upon a 
new soil, of which he knows nothing, either in re- 
spect to ifs composition, or its physical properties. 
He wishes to grow wheat upon it, that being per- 
haps the best crop he can raise, if it will do well. 
His only way of decidiug this question is by actual 
experiment ; for there are some soils that look per- 
fectly well to the eye, and yet will not grow good 
wheat. If the crop fails, his labor is all lost, and 
a year of his life has gone also. To this it may 
be answered, that manure is all that is needed, 
and that any farmer knows it already, without 
thanks to the chemist. This is true to a certain 
extent, but in many oases experience has shown 



that common manure will not produce good wheat, 
even when heavily applied to the land. Here then 
occurs the necessity for chemical analysis; by its 
means we are enabled to ascertain what are the 
substances, what are the proportions of the sub- 
stances, that are contained in this grain; so much 
being done, it then remains to examine the soil 
also, and to ascertain of what this too is composed. 
If there are several substances present in the 
wheat, which are not present, or only present in 
small quantity in the soil, the whole subject becomes 
clear at once, and the great principles are establish- 
ed, by means of which such immense advances 
have been made in modern times ; the principles of 
special manuring, that is, of supplying special de- 
ficiencies by additions of particular substances, 
which common manures cannot furnish in sufficient 
quantities. 

We may also suppose a case, where the farmer 
cannot obtain enough of common yard manure for 
the extent of ground which he wishes to crop with 
wheat. Knowing the composition of the grain, 
he can look about for something which will answer 
for its food; though here again he is helpless to a 
considerable extent without the labors of the chem- 
ist, to tell him whether manures or substances that 
he has never seen before, are really what he wants. 
Can any reasonable man deny that chemistry is val- 
uable in each of these cases; cannot all, on the con- 
trary, see that if the researches of the chemist had 
been much more extended, had been carried so far 
as to explain every change which takes place from 
germination to entire ripeness, and all of thedifl*er- 
enoes in the varieties of this grain, that a fund of 
knowledge would have been collected of the very 
greatest importance to every practical man. 

In my next letter I propose to write somewhat 
more at length relative to the necessity of such ex- 
tended investigations as the one alluded to above,, 
and as to the way in which they can be encouraged. 
Yours truly, John P. Norton. 



Of Plows and Plowing. 

Editors or The Cultivator — In the Cultivator 
for March last, there are some ideas of mine upon 
** Plows and Plowing." I there mentioned that, 
with such plows as I had used, I bad not been able 
to turn stubble land in a manner that seemed to me 
to be the most desirable, nor to plow so deep a 
furrow in green -sward land as I wished; that I had 
stated my difficulties to Messrs. RuggleSj Nourse, 
Mason b Co., and that they were getting up some 
new patterns of plows with the intention of obviat- 
ing my difficulties. These gentlemen have now 
completed three sizes of a new plow for green-sward, 
and two sizes for stubble land, one of the largest 
of each sizes of which I have tested thoroughly, 
and I am now hoppy to be able to say that they meet 
my wants entirely. 

The mould board of the stubble plow is of a con- 
siderably shorter construction, and is wider at the 
heel in proportion to its length, than that of any 
good sod plow ; and this gives it great turning power, 
enabling it to take up its loose furrow-slice, throw 
it all over to the desired place, completely invert- 
ing as well as pulverising it, and leaving a clean 
channel behind for the reception of the next furrow. 
The castings, both of the mould-board and land-side, 
are considerably higher than is usual in plows, 
which prevents stones and clods of earth from fall- 
ing over and down between them, and thus aiding 
to fill up the furrow channel. The beam, im- 
mediately forward of the standard-bolt of the cast- 
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I t!\ogg\aff. With ihii im- 
I mftj ohcioM &nj furrow be 



ingi, ia high tnd arcbinft, giving ■ clear ipice of 
eiglileea inchei between tbe be&m and ibe aoleof Ibe 
csstings. Wben the plow ii s.1 work in tbe farrow, 
tbe rxtrs sp&ce left bel veen the luiface of the ground 
and tbe plow-beam, in coniequence of the inoreaied 
bcigbt of tbe latter, efTcctnallj prevent! the wadding 
Qp of Btubble, coarae manare, or other impedimeat*, 
iniinediatel; forward of ibe itandard; Bod thus sre 
■Toided thoie vexalion* ao freqaentlj expei' 
when plows of tbe c 
In June teat, for the 
eipres* purpoie of 
teating ihia plow in 
regard to ita ability 
to keep ilielf clear 
from clogging, 1 
spread a dreaiing of 
tbe coarieil kind of 
long mannreoTeian 

bte land, and aet tbe 
plow at work in fur- 
rowi 8 inohei deep. 
The Bore was plow- 
ed, and ibe mannra 
all coTered, wit boa I 
oaca stopping tbe 
plow to clear it, and 
without anj effort on 
my part to preveal i 
plemeal, ibe plowm* 

pleaaea from five to twelve iuchea 'deep. Tbe 
■mall liie of ibe atubble plow ia ialendeil lo taeet 
tbe wania of those farmers wbo work Ibeir stiibble 
landa with light teams. Tbe largest siie is easil; 
itrawn in sandy or gravelly loams hy a pair of 
atout horaes or oxen, if tho furrow is not mora thao 
eight inches deep. 

The green-award 
plow is of quite dif- j 

from that of (he stub- 
ble plow. lis poiDt 
is long, rising very 
gradadly toward tha 
standard, witb a 
share gradually wid- 
eaiug to its full 
breadth and out. — 
Tbe plow enters tbe 
ground ia ihe form, 
so to speak,of along 
tapering wedge, lift- 
ing tbe furrow-slica Kuggla,. 
in a gentle and easy manner, laying it smoothly 
over into its proper place, witb as easy draught 
by tbe team, and witb little assistance from tbe 

Elowman. It baa alao a space of eighteen inohes 
•tween tbe beam and the sole of tbe castings, 
whioh prevents all clogging. The roller is attaobed 
to Ihe aide of the beam, instead of being placed 
tlader it, and conaequenlly, it can be made ten lo 

•tant groaning and laboring upon the ails which is 
liable to ooour where small rollers are used. The 
diaj-clevia and draft-rod, by which ibe team ia at- 
laobed to the plow, is an improvement, I think, 
upon the aoromon olevis. Beaiilea being a atronger 
and more darable allaofament, it enables one to set 
hia plow witb enlire hccuracy in any desired furrow, 
from the sbaltowest and narrowest in the deepest 
and widest, that it is capable of taking. 

The largest siie of ibe green-sward plow is in- 
tended for tbe draught of four eatlle. I baie used 



il, and it works well in furrows all the way frooa 
all to twelve inches deep, but it delights especially 
in deep furrows. When se) for plowing a foot 
deep, ibe most proper width for it to lake is sixteen 
to seventeen incbea; and Ihe width of coarse lesacaa 
wilb tbe lessening of tbe depth. The next aiie ia 
a three cattle plow, to be uaed in fnrrowa not ex- 
oeeding nine or ten inches in depth. The amallost 
aize is a two cattle plow, designed for farrows not 
exoeeding seven or eight inches in depth. Th« 



nna, »iM f C^t Stm finriUi rvm 

height of bean !a the same m all the lilel, and ibe 
general form and principles of workingarelbe sam«; 
Ihe variations being in Ibe amoant of w«rk dona, 
and the force of team oeceasary to do it. 

Tbe accompanying oala show the general form of 
these plows. 

F HoLBxaoK. 

£r«IIJ(5oro',.iax. 12, IHbO 
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DaitLina Wheat. — Tha Michigan Farmer statea 
that the two portions of a wbeat field were sown 
Bl tbe same lime, one with a drill, and tbe other 
broadcast; the drilled porlion presented a far mors 
vigorous and tuiurianl appearance, and altbongh 
Ihe wbeat had not been cut, the difference was es- 
timated at one-third increase. Tbe broadcast por- 
tion consumed a bnihel and a half per acrej tb« 
drilled, but half a bushel. 

EruBBixATion of Bexs.— Prof. DxrATi, of th« 
veterinary school at Brnsacls, has snocessfully Op- 
plied tbe vapor of elhor to bees, in order to deprive 
them of their honey without takinglheir lives. Tbe 
vapor was blown into Ihe hive ihrougb a glass tube, 
and the bees were soon made entirely torpid, in 
in which condition they remained for some time, 
btit subsequently revived, and were aa lively and 
healthy a* ever. 
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CHAPUfS PORTABLE CTDER-Jf lU. AND riUWS. 

This machine, in- 
vcDled by Mf, Na- 

THAN ChAPIK, of 

8yra«w,i.»rt.ngei 
ID one compact body 
upon m sett oC com- 
mon wngoa wheeli, 
■.n J is drawn from one 
orchard to another, by 
a pair of bonoa or 
oiea. It operates 
while itanding apon 
ila wheels, and it i* 
■aid it wilt make from 
12 to 20 barrel! of ci' 
der per day, with the 
help of two maa and 

They are also inad« 
ID small form, about 
the aiae of a FanoiDg 
Mill, and coDveyed 
and operated by baDd, 

at pleasire. [See 
advertiscDieDt ef Mr. 
Cha[itD,of Syracuse, 
the palsalee, id dd- 
other part ef this pa- 
per.] 



'^BROWIf'fl fXIUPUNG FOR FIFES AlfD HOSE. 

The aDnezedeDgravlDg represents two _. _^ 

perspective views of aa apparatus for ■" 



' coupling hose and pipes, 
ing fluids, recently invented by A. Hetek 
Bbown nf this cily, far which he faas re- 
ceived letters patent. The obvious ad- 
vantage of this mode ofcoanecting pipes i| 
or hose, «0Dsisli in ibe celerity withf7 
which tbe operatlna may be performed y 
by a single motioa of tbe bands, instead 
of tbe method at preeent id use, whicb ' 
requires a' Dumber of turns to be given 1 
to the coupling boxes, correspondind 
with the nomber of thrtadi or turns id 
the thread oC tbe screw; and in all ope- 
rations of the kind when the limereqnir- ^^ l_j, 

seqaeace, aa in the case of fire engines, locomo- 
tive leaders, tec., it wiM readily be perceived 
that thia mode possesses a decided advantage. ■ 
The patentee bas a auniber of specimens of tbe 
article of tbe meb used by tbe Alhnny Fire Ds- ^ 
partment, whicb be will be pleased to exhibit to 
such as may call on him for tbe purpose, at his 
room No. 17 Commercial Buildings, corner of 
Broadway and Hudson ■treats, Albany. 

The coDpliDg A, consists of a hollow metal fe- 
rule, a, atlaebed to tbe bose by the method now 
in use. Thia ferule is enlarged at its other end to - 
form a cylindrical sb^ped cup or hollow box, b; 
the edge of whicb c, is of sufficient thickness to 
form a firm bearing agnioit tbe flat, correspond- 
ing part of the coupling, 'B. 

The coupling B is a bellow metat ferule, g. attach- 
ed to the hose, and is of equal bore to tbe ferule, a. 
At ila extremity it Is enlarged to foria a flange, k, 
equal in diameter to the coupling A. Tbe edge of 
the face of this Sange at (, towards A, is turned at 
ri|rbt angles to ili axis, so as to bear truly against 
tbe edge e, whoa the couplings are uniEed. 



The i in flgore B 
position of a hexaga 
behind the flanges b 
cation of wrenches 
couplings firmly, or 


and t in flgnro A represent tbe 

and h, designed for the appli- 
whcn necessary to connect tbe 


A drone should he as rare in 
of beas, and almost deserves to 


ociety as in a 
be treated (he s 


ame. 
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The Potato Disease* 



Eds. Cultivator — Disease has onoe mors fallen 
upon the Potato crop. A few words opon its <ign< 
and progruM may not he nniirterestrng thoagh they 
cannot be new, as they will he mainly, ihoaghnoten*' 
tirely, a repetition of the experience of former yearsr 

The potato crop in Central New- York, came np 
late this season in con sequence of a cold and wet 
May. It grew rapidly daring the month of Jime,^ 
hat was not folly in flower until nearly the middle 
of Jaly, in oonseqaence of the gCBersi lateness of 
the season. 

The first intimations of disease apoir it were bo^ 
tioed after a pretty heavy rain, on the 23d and 2'4th 
of June, followed by cool weather on the 2Sth, on 
which day I noticed that the small and half formed 
rosettes of flowers were paralyzed and falling off* 
anopened. 

The next, and nrach mere severe check whieh> 
this crop received, was from the heavy rains of the 
2d, .34 and 5ch of Jaiy, followed by cool nights on 
the 5ch and 6th, the thermometer sinking on thefoU 
lowing mornings to 50^. There was not, however, 
in connection with these cool nights, the sarme cool> 
ness and chafing wind daring the day, that I have 
nor iced, in former years, in conneotioB with rhe 
origination of the potato disease. Immediately 
after these rains, i. e. on the 6th, I observed a most 
marked pallid look in the potato crop, attended with 
the withering of the top of the leading shoots, 
more especially at first a single leaf, and the falling 
of all the flowers whether expanded or not. Here 
let it be asked what would be the conseqaence of 
any considerable check in the growth of thfs or any 
other plairt? Would it not probably show itself at the 
tenderest points, I. e. upon the last formed leaves, 
and the flowers? Can there be then a more con«- 
vincing proof that potato dueete, which alwayi 
commences with this pallid aspect of the foliage, 
attended with the withered leaf and falling flowers , 
all in connection with sudden and severe changes of 
the weather, is legitimately the result of such un- 
steady weatherf 

These heavy rains filled the plant with weak 
juices and saturated and chilled the soil so as to 
shut out the influence of both sun and air, and thus 
prevent all healthful elaboration in the plant. 
Meanwhile chemical tendencies would beeome more 
powerful than vital energies in the plant ; and the 
result would naturally be morbid elaboration, and 
eventual disease, in the foliage in the first instance, 
and remotely in the tubers. Where this withered 
leaf is seen, the end of the shoot, in nearly every 
instance, either dies or hopelessly dwarfs; and its 
place is taken, if the plant should recover its ener- 
gies, by the development of the bud in the axil of 
the next leaf betow. After the effect of these rains 
and chills of the first week of July passed off*, the 
verdure of the potato crop gradually recovered. 
Much of the succeeding portions of the month, how- 
sver, was wet and hot ; the atmosphere was Ifke a 
hot vapor bath, a state of weather undoubtedly un- 
favorable to the health of an enfeebled plant, sueh 
as I consider the potato now to be. 

July 16th, two days after a heavy and warm rain, 
I noticed the first blue edgings on the leaves of the 
potato seen this season. This is a fearful indica- 
tion, as it almost always spreads rapidly, and is 
always speedily followed by death to all the leaves 
so marked. 

After this there was a flight recovery of the 
healthful verdure of the crop, which continued un- 
til the 25th| when a slight shower, followed by a 



chill on the 26th and 27th, reducing the morning 
temperature down to 52^ and 49^, and oitce morv 
hroBght pallid looks and increased the Withered 
leaves and falling flowers. 

August opened with a eontinoaBee of AH the pre-^ 
eeding morbid indications, especially with a very 
rapid increase of bhie tips upon the Upper ancf outer 
leaves of the plant, and iroB«rast spots upon the 
lower and inner leaves. 

Whole fields of early planted potatoes now look 
as thoirgh Utely invaded by a sconshing flame. 
During the present week, I and my neighbors have 
frequeatly found tubers marked with tender, reddish 
spots on the cotidei beneath which the flesh begin* 
to be a fit tie soft. 

What the resuk will be, no one can telf. It may 
be hoped that some very late crops will find coofer 
and more even weather, and so matore a fafr crop 
of healthful tubers, just as was the esse Fast year; 
although, as a general rale, h is andoubtedly trae 
that early planted potatoes do best. 

It rs yet too early to know bow fatally the tobere 
of early planted crops of potatoes wHl be diseased', 
but I antrcipate paiaTul results. 

It is a melancholy work to watcE tlie progress of 
disease on this valuable plant from year to year, 
and to fed how imbecile are the most of oar eflbrta 
to avert it or arrest its progress. 

In harmony with the suggestions of my puMTshed 
essays on this topic, I am laboring to renovate the 
potato — first, by successive reproduction from seed 
balls, gathered from our strongest existing varieties, 
and secondly, by importations from South America,, 
whenes I have tubers brou^t both from Bogota, in 
New Grenada, and also from Chili. These last I 
appreciate not as a race of tubers to be made tha 
basis of cultivation, but as a supposed pure and 
hardy souree of new seed balls. 

Should it be asked how the morbid indications of 
the present harmonises with those of former years, 
I answer most exactly. There is ene difference ia 
circumstances however. They are more obviously 
connected with hot and wet weather, and less with 
that which is cold and windy, than in former years. 
The relation of disease to different soils, aspects,, 
modes of culture, varieties, fiu)., I have havdTy had 
time to examine, nor is it quite time to fully know. 

An argument, derived from the culture of other 
tropical plants, has been adduced to show that the 
potato, in common with most other tropicals, suffers 
from sudden alternations of weather. It is yet too 
early fully to illustrate this argument from the 
culture of the present year. It may be observed^ 
however, that tropical plants have grown less 
vigorously than in some former years, but that, as 
there has been an absence of severe and suddea 
chills, so the foliage of these pfants has not beea 
diseased as much as in former years. The fruit of 
these plants also has suffered less than in (brmer 
years. I now refer especially to cucumbers, melons ' 
of all sorts, summer squashes and beans. Tomatoes 
show a strong tendency to the wet rot. The dry 
black induration upon this fruit, noticed ia former 
years, in connection with the potato disease, has 
not yet been seen this year. The time has not yet 
come for some tropical plants to show all the morbid 
indications to which they are liable, as their fruits 
are not yet matured. 

It has been advised to mow off potato vines, when 
first struck with disease, in the hope thus of pre« 
venting its communication to the tubers. The only 
case where this would be applicable is that in which 
the tubers are large enough to be worth saving. In 
such a case, and where the approach of disease waa 
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sadden, as in 1846, I certainly wonld do it. There 
U, however, ueaally this practical difficultj about 
it: the disease is often permitted to make too much 
progress before it is attempted, and then it can do 
DO good. There is also always a hope that it will 
be light, and that the vegetation of the potato will, 
after suffering awhile, recover and mature its 
tubers in a tolerably healthful condition. 

In conclusion, so uniform are the morbid indica- 
tions of the potato, taking sorts, soils, modes of 
oulture, and time of planting, into consideration, 
and connecting all with changing states of weather, 
that I have almost ceased to feel any carious interest 
in them. A melancholy interest all, however, must 
feel. I have no hope of a permanently better state 
of things while our old varieties continue to be 
cultivated. 

The alternatiTe to which we are fast being driven 
is, I think, regeneration or ruin. C. £. O. Uticaf 
Jiug. 10, 1850. 

She iiortuQltoral JDqKirtnunt 

CONDUCTED BT J. J. THOMAS. 



Inigalioii of Gardens* 

From repeated experiments, we are induced to 
draw the conclusion, that next to manure, the great 
prime mover in successful culture, there is nothing 
more important to vegetable growth in many cases, 
than irrigation. Practical gardeners in countries 
far more moist than our own, regard it as indis- 
pensable, and a large share of their success depends 
on copious waterings. 

Some interesting instances which have recently 
occurred may be worth stating. Two rows of rasp- 
berries stand on ground in every respect alike, ex- 
cept that one receives the drippings from a wood- 
house, and the other does not. The watered row 
is fully four times as large in growth as the other. 
Again, — the berries on 'the bushes of the Fastolff 
and Franconia raspberries were at least twice as 
large when the soil was kept well moistened, as 
afterwards when allowed to become dry; a repeti* 
tion of the watering again doubled their size. 
Again, — a near neighbor who cultivates strawber- 
ries for market, and who uses a water-cart for ir- 
rigating the rows, raised at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty bushels to the acre on common good soil 
by this means — and he noticed that where the cart 
was left standing over night so that the water grad- 
ually dripped from it for some hours upon a portion 
of the plants, the fruit had grown to double the size 
of the rest, in twenty-four hours. 

It should be observed that these advantages of a 
copious supply of water pertain chiefly to small or 
annual plants. The roots of fruit trees being larg- 
er and deeper, are to be supplied with moisture in 
a diflerent way; that is, by a deep, rich, mellow 
soil, kept moist by cultivation,or by covering thick- 
ly with litter. Water applied to the burface, rarely 
descends so low as the roots, and only hardens the 
aoll to a crust. 

striped BDga« 

John W. Bailey, an enterprising fruit raiser of 
Plattsbnrgh, N. Y., gives the following method in 
the Horticulturist, which he has found the only one 
tffeciual under all eircumtianeet: "Take 4 pieces 
of boards about 2 feet long and 7 to 10 in width, 
[we presume he means 7 to 10 inche$ and not/ee/, 
JSds. Cul.j'} nail the ends together, and put around 



the hill vines, and no striped bug will ever be found 
inside (if not there when the box is put on.) Three 
or four short boards put around the hill and kept 
there with wooden pins^will ansVer the purpose 
equally well. This season the bugs had destroyed 
more than half my vines before I put my boxes on. 
I then planted the vacant hills inside the boxes ; 
not a bug came on the vines after that, until I sup- 
posed the young vines last planted, were strong 
enough to defy the bug, when I removed the boxes, 
and they were immediately attacked again, and I 
was obliged to replace the boxes. I have tried this 
for several years." 

American Pomological Congress* 

An invitation is given by the officers of this in- 
stitution, which holds its next meeting at Cincini 
nati, on the 11th, 12th and ^th days of this month 
to all agricultural, horticultural, pomological, and 
kindred societies in the United States and Canadas, 
to send such number of delegates as they may deem 
expedient. Specimens of fruits are also solicited, 
*' with lists of the same, and also papers descriptive 
of their art of cultivation, of diseases and insects 
injurious to vegetation, of remedies for the same, 
and whatever will add to the interest and utility of 
the convention." 

Packages of fruit not aoeompanied by the exhibi- 
tor, to be sent to Johk F. Daib & Co. Lower 
Market street, Cincinnatti, O., very distinctly 
marked, ** For the Am. Pomological CongreetJ* 

Delegates are to forward their certificates to J. 
B. RussxL, corresponding secretary of the Cincin- 
nati Horticultural Society, and to report themselves 
on the 11th at the Burnet Houee. 

The MicJiigan or Prairie* Rose* 

\MOtu moi/oliWM.) 

None can be better adapted for pillars than the 
Prairie Rose. It is more hardy than the Ayrshire 
in some localities, and more vigorous in its growth 
than the Boursault. Its colors are fine, though 
there is room for improvement, — for if we could 
give to its flowers the brightness of Coccinea su- 
perba, tb^ dark richness of Miralba, or the pure 
white of Madame Hardy, — their beauty and splen- 
dor would be much increased. 

It is now scarcely ten years since much was 
known of its double varieties. It is true that in 
the spring of 1836, Professor Russel published a 
notice of a semi-double prairie rose found on an 
island of the Ohio river; but he had not seen the 
flower. R. Bnist, in his Rose Manual says: '' It 
was in 1837 that we first saw a double variety of 
this rose, although such had been cultivated in Ohio 
and Kentucky for many years." He has not men- 
tioned, however, the name of the variety. 

In the spring of 1840, James Wilson, in the Al- 
bany Cultivator, described a double variety ** with 
flowers similar to the cabbage rose." This I pre- 
sume was the Queen of the Prairies. 

In the Rose Manual (1844) sixkinds were named, 
which bad been originated by Samuel Feast of Bal- 

* This roM » not ft>mid in the open prairieB. bot hi the oak open- 
ing or barrens where the timber is sparse, awl of stunted growth. 
It IS not a trailer like the Ayrshire rose, but shoots directly upward, 
and rametiines occupies the tops of other shrubs. In 1816 T saw one 
a few miles cast of Vincennes, Ind., and made the following mem<^ 
raudum at the time: " Observing a plum tree with large red flowers 
twelve feet high, I turned from the road lo take a fairer view, and 
with surprise beneld a rose bush resting its vine-like stem on the 
branches to thqt height. The blossoms are in cluiters, and as iha 
color varies with age, the appearance is beautiful. I have seen this 
rose almost every day since we crossed the Sciots, and believe it 
might be trained to the height of twenty feet." Travels hi the 
West, page 148. 
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timore; bat the author adds, " I have now a few 
hundred plants obtained [by hybridizing] which ex- 
hibit in their growth great diyersity of character, 
bat have not yet b'loomed.'i 

Within the last year, C. M. Hovey of Boston, 
told me they had 18 doubTe kinds of this rose; and 
W. R. Prince, before his departure for California, 
had spoken to me of 27 double sorts in his nursery. 
Doubtless we shall soon have many others. 

As the native land of this rose is also the land of 
the mounds, it must have grown in ^ancient times 
»mongst a dense and civilized population. Had 
they not a taste for flowers? and did it not enter 
their gardens? Did it spread into double varieties 
(generally the result of high eult»re)7 It wa« 
then as capable of doing so, as it is at this day. 
Was the period in which that people passed »way, 
so remote from the pre^nt, that all their varieties 
have had full time to perish, and their seedlings to 
return to their wild and single state? D. T. 
Oreatfitld, 7 mo. 25^ 

Belle Magnifiqae Cheny* 

We are delighted with this Ane large variety. A 
seedling had sprang up in the garden, into which 1 
inserted a bud, and the tree is now six feet high, 
hung with cherries from the highest point where the 
branches are old enough, down to within one foot 
of the ground. It is truly an ornamental plant. 

While our light-colored cherries were decaying 
in abundance on the trees, the Belle Magnifique 
was too small and green to be affected by the wet 
weather; and now (7 mo. 20,) when nearly all our 
other (60) kinds are gone, this comes in as a pre- 
lude to the feast of apricots. Though belonging to 
the class of Duke cherries, it loses most of its acid- 
ity in ripening, and ranges very high on our list of 
favorites. D. T. 



The Cherry Hird. 



'' For the past three years, I have lost nearly all 
my cherry crop by the cherry or cedar bird-!~the 
present year I should have had at least fifteen 
bushels of the finest sorts, but have scarcely obtain- 
ed six quarts, on account of their ravages.'' B. 
Ontario Co., N. Y. 

Our correspondent is not alone in his disappoint- 
ment from the depredations of the cedar bird. A 
near neighbor lost forty bushels by estimate in the 
same way. Two years since, the writer lost a large 
and valuable crop of very early pears, in three hours 
time, by the cedar birds which descended in clouds 
upon them. 

. All the rest of the feathered race do not occasion 
a fiftieth part of the damage to this crop, caused by 
the cedar bifti alone. We know of but one remedy 
that has proved effectual, out of some eight or ten 
that have been proposed. Cultivators will take 
their choice whether to adopt it or lose their cherries. 
This is to shoot a few of them. It is remarkable 
how soon the remainder become alarmed, and disap- 
pear entirely. An old fruit cultivator says that he 
is never troubled with them after the first week, 
where this remedy is applied. The present year 
they commenced in such numbers and with so much 
boldness, that the man who was gathering the crop, 
found it impossible to drive them away, even when 
he had ascended the tree with a ladder. A few 
hours time spent for two or three successive days, 
served completely to disperse them, and for weeks 
afterwards not one was to be seen. In applying 
this remedy, humanity will dictate that the charge 



and the aim be so sure as not to wound withoat kill- 
ing. This is the only species of the feathered rao« 
against which we should have any controversy — the 
crow, the owl, the hawk, and the blackbird, as well 
as all other birds, we regard as friends, the mieohteC 
they commit being so small, or the benefit they oo« 
casion so great, that we should feel boand to protect 
them. 

Native Flowere. 



Lilium canademt, (common meadow lily,) is re- 
markable for two very distinct varieties, besides 
some of inferior note. The first kind I have only 
observed on, or below, the Allegany range of moiui* 
tains ; and this is the variety from which some bot* 
anists have drawn their character of the species. 
The fiowers are bronze-yellow, segments more at- 
tenuate, and but slightly revolute. Dr. Torrey 
calls it the *' Wild yellow Lily." 

The second kind is indigenous in Western New- 
York, and might properly be termed the ileif Mead- 
ow Lily. This is probably v. rtibrMm of the Ency- 
clopedia of Plants, and perhaps v. coeeineum of 
Pursh. The flowers more resemble those of Xt/tii« 
euperbumj in color, in the purplish dots on the in- 
side, in the segments which are very revolnte, and 
in number. I once saw twenty-eight growing in a 
pyramid on one stalk, though a third or a fourth of 
this number, without culture, is rather unnsaal. 
Yet in its leaves and their verticillate arrangement, 
it fully agrees with the former variety. 

The characters of those two epeciee, solely con- 
sidered in referenee to each other, may be given at 
follows: 

Lilium eanadente: Leaves,' lanceolate; nerves 
and edges of the leaves, hirsute. 

Lilium euptrbum: Leaves, linear lanceolate, scat- 
tered above; nerves and edges of the leaves smooth. 

Some years ago I introduced the Bronze Meadow 
Lily into my garden; but the soil seemed nngenial, 
as It grew less thriftily than the Red variety; and 
after a fair trial, I set it in the same border of se- 
lected earth which agrees so well with the Lanrel 
(Kalmia latifolia.) Now, instead of two or three 
flowers on a stem, it has eight, beautifully arranged 
on a strong stalk, not less than five feet high 
D. T. Ortatfieldf 7 mo. 15, 1850. 



To winter Bourbon Roeee« 



The Editor of the Prairie Farmer announces that 
he has succeeded after several years of trial, in win- 
tering with perfect security the Bourbon and other 
equally tender roses,* so that not an inch of twig 
or even of leaf was blackened or injured. It will 
be recollected that they have very sharp weather at 
Chicago, where these experiments were tried. 

The process is this: — ''First, to keep their feet 
dry; this is essential, for in wet soil, they are sure 
to be spoiled. The next thing is a proper covering 
for the tops. The best thing we have ever yet tried 
is tan bark. Indeed, this leaves nothing to desire. 
It is one of the best non-conductors extant, and un- 
less soaked in water, will keep sufficiently dry for 
all needed purposes. 

'' Let the twigs be bent down in the fall before the 
ground is much frozen, and fastened, and then cover- 
ed to the depth of six inches; place on the whole a 
piece of board laid so as to turn off the water, and 
the plant is safe till spring. Care should then bo 
exercised in removing the covering, a part boin^ 

* The Bourbon roaef include th« Souvenir Mulmaiion, PrineMB 
Glementiue, Gloire d« Rosamene, Ac. 
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taken at a time, and a part being left till the weath- 
er is tolerably well settled." 

" Tea and China roses may also be kept in tan; 
though a portion of them will fail.'' 



Cntting oir the Lpaves. 

Last sammer I mentioned the case of a rose shoot 
which had withered in the hot sunshine, and which 
was preserved by removing all the leaves. A few 
weeks ago, a case somewhat similar also occurred. 
The gardener's spade had disturbed a layer of the 
painted damatkf and it was much withered before 
I observed it ; but immediately I cut away all the 
leaves, and part of the stems, at the same time 
screening it from the sun. It is now recovering its 
foliage. The questions may arise, however, would it 
not have recovered without this excision, and would 
not the leaves, as soon as they were dead, have 
ceased to pump out tht moisture, and thus by a pro- 
vision of nature, recover without any care of ours? 
I think not. The leaves would act as long as any 
moisture was left; and when none was left, the 
branch or vhoot would perish with them. D. T. 
Greatfield, 6 mo., 20. 

Yirgilia Intea— reOow Ftov>$ring Virg^ia. 

So it is called in the Encyclopasdia of Plants, 
and the flowers are marked as yellow, agreeing 
with Nattall in this particular. The only tree of 
this sort that I have ever seen stands in my garden, 
with white Jlowert, It has stood there about twen- 
ty years — 8 inches in diameter, and 18 or 20 feet 
high, with a fine spreading top. It has never been 
in fuU bloom till the present time. The racemes 
are compound or shouldered like a bunoh of grapes, 
about a foot in length, pendulous; and having a 
darker foliage than the locust, it is greatly admired. 
There is a constant buzx from the bees that fre- 
quent it. 

Although it comes from the south, — Nuttall says 
hitherto only found in the mountains of Tennessee, — 
it is perfectly hardy at this place. D. T. 6 mo. 21. 
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To Cook tlie Egg^PlanU 

This is a delicious and highly nutritions vegetable, 
which would be more extensively used, if the proper 
mode of cooking it was understood. The following 
mode has given satisfaction so far as we have known it 
tried. Cut the purple egg-plant into slices a third 
of an inch thick. Put the slices on a plate, one over 
< the other, with a sprinkling of fine salt between 
each layer, and lay a weight of three or four pounds 
on the top; leave them in this situation for foar or 
five hours or over night. The salt will form a 
liquid with the juice of the egg-plant, which will 
take out the bitter quality. The liquid should be 
drained off. Fry them brown in lard or butter. 

The following mode of tttwing the egg-plant it 
given by Miss Beecher: Take the purple kind, stew 
till soft, take ofi* the skin, mash it with butter and 
sweet herbs, grate bread over the top, and bake it 
till brown. 



Correetiont of last If umber* 



In the last number of the Cultivator, * on page 

268, the printer has erroneously converted Rambour 
into Rambo, these being names of quite distinct 
▼arieties. On page 270, Bovfyer*t Early Heart is 
changed to Boyer^s, the former being the correct 
name. The figure of the wire-loop label, on page 

269, should have been drawn so that the notches 
designating the numbers should be near the twist in 
the wire, and reading from it, to prevent mistake 
by reading the wrong way. In the figure imme- 
diately above, the notch designating O, should be 
deeper or more distinot, so as to be about four times 
as large as the others. 

Ross Cuttings.-— One of the best methods of 
securing the success of these, is to stick the catting 
about • an inch deep into clean river sand — with 
properly prepared soil about an inch below to 
receive the roots as soon as they strike. The clean 
sand prevents the wood from rotting. A corres- 
pondent of the Horticulturist succeeded with this 
when every other mode failed, and says he does not 
lose one in twenty. 

The little and short sayings of wise and excellent 
men are of great value, like the dust of gold, or the 
least sparks of diamonds. 



Preservfng Tomatoes for TftbJe use* 

Tomatoes may be so prepared as to be kept a 
long time, and when cooked are almost as good as 
the fresh fruit. The following is a receipt sent ns 
a few years since by a subscriber in South Carolina. 

Prepare the tomatoes as for cooking, (without 
seasoning,) boil them one hour; then put them in 
small stone jars; cork and boil the jars for two hours, 
then take them out and seal them air-tight. When 
opened, season, &c., and cook for half an hour. 



Tomato Figs« 



The small pear-shaped tomatoes, may be preserved 
as follows. They are very fine and their resem* 
blance to figs is not wholly in name and appearance. 
A chemist at our elbow, who has analysed both figs 
and tomatoes, tells ns that the composition of the 
fruits is quite similar. 

Scald and peal the tomatoes, and then boil them 
in one-third their weight of sugar, till they are 
penetrated by it. Then flatten and dry them in the 
sun, occasionally turning them and sprinkling with 
sugar. When dry pack them in layers, with sugar 
sprinkled between. 

Tomato Ketdivp* 

Pour boiling water on tomatoes, let them stand 
until you can rub ofi* the skin ; then cover them with 
salt, let them stand twenty-four hours. Then strain 
them, and to two quarts put three ounces of cloves, 
two ounces of pepper and two nutmegs. Boil half 
an hour, then add a pint of wine. Mitt Beechtr. 

To make Cacnmber Pickles* 



Soak the cucumbers three or four days in old, sonr 
cider, or two parts water and one of vinegar ; then 
place them in the pickle-jar ; heat good cider vinegar 
scalding hot, with an ounce of alum to a gallon of 
vinegar, with any kind of spices, end in such quan* 
tities as suits the taste; pour it over the cucumbers 
while boiling hot; cover them tight, set them in a 
cool place and if the vinegar is right they will keep 
till June, when the old vinegar should be discarded 
and new substituted. Pickles made in this way are 
always crisp ; the alum hardens the skin of the cucum- 
ber, so that it never turns soft. Those made in 
this waya year ago are in excellent condition now. 
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Th« diMinolion between a oWiliied and ■ brmal 
people, is not oat; indicated, but, in a great me*- 
sure, caaied bj (be iolliience of tbeir hamea. The 
dnmealic habita oT all nation* ma; be cilod ■■ proor 
The rude log; hat or the bmili-covered hovel on the 
one hand, and the embelliihed cotla[;fl and rarm- 
house on the other, afford a living index, pointing 
to the character of the people within. Wa mm: 
not however (oppoae that the nltimatnm has been 
reached by the present archileclure of civiliied na- 
tion*. It most eTideotJ; hat not. For example, 
the belt portion* of our own countrj BObrd, we are 
«o[Dp«Ued to BaT,too many violations of the rulee of 
taste, of adapte'daess, snd of economy, in the house* 
of the inhabitants. Tshe a single defeat, out of 
fifty, in a faria-honse. The housewife !■ oompetled 
to walk three needless yards, Bfly times a day, in 
passing from the kitoben to the tiling-room. To 
save tba*e three yards, by improved arrangement, 
would >ava thirty miles of walking in the year. 

The book before as ii iiactli/ the one now wanted 
by the country at targe. We think it decidedly the 
moat widely Ubeful work yet from the pen of it* popu- 
lar anthor. Every man who liTes in a houae should 
examine its content*. No person, poaseaclng the 
least ahadi ' ' ' 
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may be adopted for a smatt farm-bouse, and a villa 
for that of a decidedly wealthy farmer. The man 
of moderate meana may have a strong predilection 
for literary or auientific studies, and hence a small 
room as a library and cabinet may be more appro- 
priate than for the larger house of bis richer, but 
les* cultivated neighbor. There i> no diffionlty 
in varying the designs girsn to suit oircnmstan- 

Wr hare noticed perbap* one or two defects. No 
provision is made in any of the villa*, (with one ex- 
ception,) by a narnry or large bed-room on the 
common Boor, for the children, a most important 
portion of every oomptcta family. There are alao 
too many baaemcnt kitchen* ; a thing which ahoutd 
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building, all over tbo country, we cannot but wi*h 
that a hundred thDu*and copies might be speedily 
circulated. We give it a* our opinion, that in> 
dependentty of the increase in good taste, every 
person of ordinary sense vbo may be about to build, 
may save, at a general aTorage, from fifty to k 
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hundred dollars on every thousand expended, by 
studying this book. 

We had marked a number of passages for copying 
into our columns, but want of space will exclude all 
but a few. The following rules to be observed in 
designing /ariii-Ao«<et, contain much 'in little. 
The first four refer to the production of beauty : — 

** That the form of the building should express a 
local fitness, and an intimate relation with the soil 
it stands upon — by showing breadth, and extension 
upon the ground, rather than height. 

That its proportions should aim at ampleness, 
solidity, comfort, and a simple domestic feeling, 
rather than elegance, grace, and polished symmetry. 

That its details should be simple and bold, and 
its ornaments, so far as they are used, should rather 
be rustic, strong, or picturesque, than delicate or 
highly finished. 

That in raising the character of the farm-bouse, 
the first step above the really useful, is to add the 
porch, the veranda, and the bay-window, since they 
are not only significant of real, but of refined utility. 

So far as the ute/ul is concerned in the farm>house, 
its principles are better understood, but we shall do 
no harm in recapitulating the most important : — 

The farm-house should be built of strong and en- 
during materials, whether of timber or stone, so that 
it may need repairs very seldom. 

The pitch of the roof should always be high, not 
only to keep the chamber-floor cooler, and to shed 
the snows in a oortbern climate, but to give suffi- 
cient garret room for storing and drying many of 
the smaller products of the fa/m. 

The living-room of the family should be a large, 
and usually the largest and most comfortable apart- 
ment; it should be so placed as to be convenient to 
the other apartments used in the every-day occupa- 
tions of the family, and its size should never be 
sacrificed to that of the parlor. 

Every farm-house should contain a room for milk 
(even when the dairy is a separate building, as in 
most American farm-houses,) as well as a room or 
back building for wood or other fuel. 

When the means of the farmer allow him to extend 
his accommodation, they should first be applied to 
multiplying and rendering as complete as possible, 
all apartments, on the first floor, calculated in any 
way to facilitate the domestic labors of the faro<ly 
or farm, before he increases the size or number of 
his parlors. 

In addition to the rules laid down in Sxction II. 
for the production of fitness and tasteful effect in 
cottages, we may also add, that though a farm- 
house should always be built of solid materials when 
economy will permit, yet there is a mental satisfac- 
tion in finding at all times, that it is constructed of 
materials most abundant on the farm, or at least in 
the district where the house is placed. 

Wherever good building materials abound, their 
Qse Tn building the house of the owner of the land, 
not only enables us to upderstand that the abundance 
and cheapness of those materials have made it easy 
to build a large house there, but it also affords us 
an index of the natural products of the earth, and 
has therefore a local meaning, much more valuable 
than any novelty that we may gain by bringing our 
bricks from Holland, like the original settlers of New- 
Tork, or importing portions of a French chateau, 
like some of oar modern architectural virtuosi.'' 

We copy a single design, that of a bracketed 
farm-house of wood :-— 

'' The proportions of this farm-house are good, the 
form is a simple and pleasing one, and the impression 
it produces upon the judgment is that of a roomy, 



substantial, comfortable, and sensible honse. Xc 
looks essentially like a country house, and whia ic 
has rather more dignity than most farm-hcnse*, 
there is neither ambition nor ostentation visiole in 
its exterior. On the contrary, the rather l»wr and 
broad chimney stacks and the truncated gahlbs sho^r 
that there is a desire to avoid any especial aflfecta,'- 
tiop of elcjgance. It is in short a design which might 
be built in any part of the Union, and would b« 
recognised as a country house of some import an ce-^- 
wbile it has no feature out of keeping with the 
position and life of a farmer in independent circom- 
stances. 

> iii I li,i,i gfc 




Frincipal Floor. 

AccoMMODATioK. The exterior of this design is 
our own, but the arrangement of the first floor 
we borrow from one of Mr. London's farm- 
bouses. It is spacious and eomfortable, wit^- 
out sacrificing too much to the parlor and living- 
room. The back door opens, it will be seen, into 
the sculUry — which may be a wash-room or back 
kitchen. The passage which rnns from the kitchen 
to the dairy should be lighted by a small sash of 
ground glass, placed in the partition of the soallerjj 
exactly opposite the back door. 

In many cases in this conntry, the dairy room 
being in a separate building, persons adopting thic 
design would prefer to turn the room devoted to 
this use, on this floor, into a bed-room — making the 
pantry a milk-room, and diminishing the sine of the 
scullery sufficient to take a pantry oat of the spsoo 
occupied by it. 

Indeed, the ease with which this kind of paral- 
lelogram plan may be varied to suit different wants 
will occur to every one of the least ingenuity— and 
we therefore ofi*er the exterior, as the most aeedfol 
portion, as a guide to the mode of building to ba 
adopted. 




Soeomd Floor. 

The second story of this design, shows six bed* 
rooms. 
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The roof of this dwelling being large and hipped, 
gives a spacioas and convenient garret, which is of 
great value in any ooantry house, and especially to 
tho farmer. Three good bed-rooms for workmen 
can be finished off in this attic, or four — if a gable 
like that in front is formed on the rear roof. 

The porch, as w^U be seen by trying the scale, 
is 9 by 20 feet. 

A cellar is intended to be built under the whole 
house — and there should be a back porch, which 
may be large enough to contain a wood-koute (in 
which this plan is deficient,) or, at least, to com- 
municate with one. 

CoNsTRUCTroN. This house may be built, with 
good effect, either of stone, brick, rough-cast, or 
wood. We suppose it, in the elevation, for the 
sake of economy, to be built of wood, in the vertical 
boarding manner. 

The first story is eleven feet in the clear, the 
second story nine feet. The house is to be finished 
with brown walls for whitewashing, the windows to 
have rising sashes, and both these and the doors to 
be finished with plain architraves with simple back 
mouldings; the doors in the first and second story to 
have four panels each; the hand-rail and balusters 
to be of oak or black walnut, and the whole to be 
executed in a very simple and plain, but substantial 
manner. 

Estimate, To build this house here in the manner 
we have indicated, with planed and matched 
weather-boarding, and the whole filled-in with 
brick, would cost about $2000. At' Rochester, 
where lumber may be taken at the average price, 
it is placed as low as $1477, but this estimate is with- 
out filling-in of any kind, and without outside blinds 
or shutters." 

We close our extracts with a few scraps, pointing 
out some errors, often fallen into, thougB to a less 
glaring extent than here exhibited :— 

** It may appear singular to one not accustomed to 
dwell on this subject, that it should be necessary to 
insist on the value of so obvious a truth as that a 
dwelling-house should look like a dwelling-house. 
But, strange to say, men who are blinded by fashion 
or false taste aVe as likely to commit this violation 
of Architectural truth as any other. We recall a 
villa on the banks of the Hudson, built in the form 
of a Doric temple, all the chimneys of which are 
studiously collected together iA the centre of the 
roof, and are hidden from even a suspicion of their 
existence, by a sort of mask that resembles nothing 
unless it be a classic well-curb set on the top of the 
house. Now, as chimneys, in a northern climate, 
are particularly expressive of human habitation and 
domestic life, any concealment of them is a violation 
of general truth, and one might well be puszled to 
know what sort of edifice was intended, in the villa 
in question. 8o, too, in the neighborhood of some 
of our cities, we still occasionally see houses which 
are pretty close imitations of Greek temples; and 
which, as they have sometimes as much space 
devoted to porticoes and colonnades as to rooms, 
one may well be pardoned for doubting exactly for 
what purpose they were designed. 

Local truth in Architecture is one which can 
never be neglected without greatly injuring the 
effect of country-houses. And yet, such is the in- 
fluence of fashion and false taste, and so little do 
the majority of citizens trouble themselves to think 
on this subject, that nothing is more common in 
some parts of the country, than to see the cockney- 
ism of three story town-houses violating the beauty 
and simplicity of country life. In our own neighbor- 
hood, there is a brick house standing in the midst 



of gardene and orchard, which has a front and rear 
pierced with windows, but only blank wall at the 
sides; looking, in fact, precisely as if lifted out of 
a three story row in a well-packed city street, and 
suddenly dropped in the midst of a green field in the 
country, full of wonder and contempt, like a true 
cockney, at the strangeness and dullness of all 
around it. During a drive on Long Island, last 
autumn, we saw with pain and mortification, the 
suburban villa of a wealthy citizen, a narrow, un* 
mistakable " six story brick,'' which seemed, in its 
forlornners and utter want of harmony with all 
about it, as if it had strayed out of town, in a fit of 
insanity, and had lost the power of getting baek 
again." 

A too frequent defect in eottagea is strongly 
shown : — 

'' The cottage is not made to express, as much at 
possible, the simplicity of cottage life, joined with 
the greatest comfort, iate}ligenoe and taste of whioh 
that life is capable, but to imitate as closely as cheap 
and flimsy materials and a few hundred dollars will 
permit, the style and elaborate ornament of the vUlai 
with its expenditure of thousands. 

There are two striking illustrations of this false 
taste to be found in various parts of the country at 
the present moment — what may be oalled the timph 
cottage and the coeked'hat cottage. 

The temph cottage is an imitation of the Templet 
of Theseus or Minerva, in thin pine boards, with • 
wonderfully fine and classioal portico of wooden 
columns in front. The dimensions of the whole 
building may be 20 by 30 feet. The grand portico 
covers, perhaps, a third of the space and the meant 
consumed by the whole dwelling. It is not of the 
least utility, because it*is too high for shade, nor it 
it in the least satisfactory, for it is entirely destitute 
of truthfulness — it is only aoaricatnreof a temple*-* 
not a beautiful cottage. 

The cocked-hat cottage is, perhaps, a little bettor, 
for it is an imitative exaggeration, not a downright 
caricature. This species of cottage has grown out 
of an admiration for the real and intrinsic beauty of 
the rural- Gothic cottage, of which gables are strong* 
ly characteristic features. But some uneducated 
builders, imagining that the whole secret of design- 
ing a cottage in the Gothic style, lies in providing 
gables, have so overdone the matter, that, turn to 
which side of their houses we will, nothing but 
gables salute our eyes. A great many gables in the 
front of a Gothic villa of large size, may have a 
good effect ; but to stick them in the front of a cot- 
tage of 25 feet front, and, not content with this, to 
repeat them everywhere else upon the roof where a 
gable can possibly be perched, is only to give the 
cottage the appearance, as the familiar saying goes, 
of having been ^'knocked into a cocked hat." A 
journey among the attic sleeping rooms of such a 
cottage is like that geographical exploration of the 
peaks of all the highest mountains, made by 
beginners, in the corner of a map of the world. 

All Ornaments which are not simple, and cannot 
be executed in a substantial and appropriate manner, 
should be at once rejected ; all flimsy and meagre 
decorations which have a pasteboard effect, are as 
unworthy of, and unbecoming for the house of him 
who understands the true beauty of a oottage life, 
as glass breastpins or gilt-pewter spoons would be 
for his persona] ornaments or family service of plate. 

-^— - - I J I. I i_ I I ■ ^ 

The most worthless of all family treasures are 
indolent females. If a wife knows nothing of 
domestic duties, she is not a help-mate, but an 
incumbrance. 
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9L\)t Satma's ^^ote-Book. 

Nolefi OB FarnuDg in Ohio* 



Edb. Cvltivator^-I oame into this place two 
days sinoe) aod have taken a- little excarsion among 
the farmers in the neighborhood. I had before ex- 
pected to see a great wheat country and large crops, 
but both far exceeded my expectations. 

I called on Judge Kelly at his farm> He has 
recently sold one*balf his land, and now only farms 
200 acres*— 60 in wheat. I called on Messrs. £ver- 
hart, (five brothers from New York Sti^te,) who 
farm about 400 acres — 160 in wheat. On these 
two farms are used McCormibk's Reapers. Messrs. 
Everhart had about seven acres yet to cut, and I 
went to witness the operation of the Reapers. 
The wheat being dead rip€, they had for some days 
only worked at it while the dew was on. They had 
their own, and the reaper belonging to Judge Kelly, 
both at work with four horses to eaeh-^althongh 
two horses is ample force — but the leaders keep the 
tongue of the machine straight on the line of draft, 
and thus tend to steady the machine. Two men 
ride on the machine, one to drive, the other to rake 
off the grain and leave it in heaps ready for the 
binders. Mr. E. informs me they have, during the 
present harvest, with one machine, cut from 16 to 
18 acres in a day, and by its use have got their crop 
in good time, which could not have, been done if 
they had depended on hand labor, of which it is im- 
possible to get a supply f even at $1,50 or $2 a day. 
I could not but admire the perfect manner in 
which the wheat is cut and laid, — it being alt cut 
very even, and about six iifches from the ground. 
There was but very little that was not cut, and this 
little had fallen down and laid either on or very near 
to the ground. 

I also called on D. Jarvis, Esq., K. Jarvis, Esq., 
and others, who farm extensively, and all agree in 
opinion that the present crop of wheat is large — 
more than an average, and the wheat of superior 
quality. They think it will weigh 63 to 65 lbs. to 
the bushel. They generally estimate their crops at 
20 to 25 bushels to the acre, — some more. I learn 
that Mr. Hildebrand, of this neighborhood, has 200 
acres of wheat, and that he is quite confident it will 
average 30 bushels to the acre.* 

I learn that Mr. Ruttor, near Bolivar, 16 miles 
south of this, had, four years ago, 54 i bushels from 
one acre— land and grain carefully measured — and 
that he has this season measured off an acre from 
the same field, which he thinks will exceed the 
quantity he then had. 

The wheat is generally thrashed and cleaned by 
the use of Pitts' thrasher and seperator, operated by 
6 horses; and it gets out, ready for market, 300 
bushels and upwards, in a day. This is done by 
men who make it a business, and go from farm to 
farm, having the assistance of two men i^ each 
place, and charge the owner three cts. per Dushel. 
It is supposed it will be very profitable this season, 
as the amount of straw will be small in proportion 
to the wheat. The straw being 4 or 5 inches shorter 
than it usually is. At the warehouse and manufac- 
tory of C. M. Russell & Co., there have been for 
the last two or three weeks, eight to fifteen waggons 
in waiting, besides others coming and going, for 

* Sinea writing the above, I have iren Mr. Hildebrand, who says 
he has 340 acres m wheat, and estimates the crop at 85 bushels to 
the acre. One farmer near here had a lot of 13 acres, which he has 
cleaned, and the yield was 33 bushels lo the acre. I hear of others 
35 lo the acre. 



these machines. They have already sent ofi* 225 
this season, and there are many more, made hy Bf r. 
Partridge of this place, and also at FultoOj nio« 
miles north of this place. There are three manu- 
factories in this town, which make and sell anndal- 
ly about 1400 plows, and other farm implemcnta 
and castings to a large amount. 

It is said that the clay loams yield this seasoa 
rather the best crop of wheat, in consequence of tJie 
severe drouth of May and early part of June. Is 
wet seasons, the sandy loams do the best. The oat 
crop looks well. It is now beginning to tara. On 
the 14th June, corn had not come up, or if op, a 
large proportion was not more than 4 inches high. 
The farmers say that it has since then grown more 
than corn was ever before known to grow in the 
same length of time, and is now as forward as it 
usually is at this time in the season. Much of it is 
now in the ear and silk, and looks well, everywhere, 
and bids fair to make a large crop. We have had 
continued hot weather and moderate rains since the 
10th June. The hay crop will probably be a little 
below an average. The new meadows came on late 
and have done well. The old meadows in some 
places suffered with the drouth beyond recovery, 
though they have done better than it was thought 
they could do. 

The frequent showers and very warm weather for 
the last few days have hurt the wheat some ; but I 
think not to much extent. In this and the adjoin, 
ing counties, there was more ground to wheat this 
season, than^ usual ; they will therefore have a much 
larger amount than was ever before harvested in 
one season. It is a heavy job for them to eut and 
secure it — not more than one half has yet been got 
in. 

August Ut, We had yesterday a bright good 
day and considerable wheat was taken in; but last 
night we again had a very heavy rain, and to-day 
the weather is unfavorable. The wheat out will be 
much injured if the weather does not come good very 
soon. They are here grinding new wheat. There 
has been many small parcels got out. I hear of 
none that weighs less than 63 and most of it 64 or 
65 and one lot 67 lbs to the measured bushel. 

I hear of many crops of 30 bushels and upwards 
to the acre; and I am told by gentlemen that are 
likely to possess correct information, that the amount 
of gronlkd to wheat this year in several counties 
around here, (the greatest wheat counties in the 
state,) is nearly or quite one-fourth more than usual* 

CuLTUBB OP Flax. — The farmers near Cuyahoga 
Falls, in Summit county, are in the practice of 
growing flax to considerable extent. When the 
seed is ripe, they go into the grounds that have beea 
well and smoothly laid down, and cradle the flax. 
When it is sufficiently dried, they run it through a 
threshing machine which takes off the seed. The 
stalks or stems are then carried to a piece of grass* 
ground and spread out as hay is spread to dry. It 
there lies till it gets sufiiciently rotten. They then 
get out their horses, colts and light wagons, and 
the boys drive over it; and it being turned once or 
twice, the sheaves are broken up and shook ont-^ 
all of which requires but a few hours work. It is 
then loaded and carried to the paper mill, and there 
sold at twelve dollars per ton, whioh with the seed 
makes it a profitable crop. J. R. Howaed. 
Maeeillon, July 24M, 1850. 

Crops in Seneca Coanty, N. Y. 

Eds. Cultivator — Our hay crop is one of the 
best I have seen, and our wheat crop, I think, will 
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be better than last year. There will be some loss 
by wheat midge, yet 1 think not more than last year, 
and on some fArms much less. Oats and Barley 
are a heavy crop-^indeed too heavy to be profitable, 
being beaten down by the heavy rains. Corn was 
kept back for a long time by cold rains j it now, 
however, looks well ; bat macb of our stiff* soil was 

Flowed when it was too wet to make a good crop, 
believe that stiff soils cannot be plowed too dry for 
oorn or any other crop ; but more so for corn than 
any other. 

A great many cattle were fed last winter in this 
part of the State — more than ever before ; but I am 
sorry to say a great many did not pay for their keep. 
Many farmers went into it that never fed before, 
and bought cattle that were not the right kind to 
feed, and could not have made them profitable 
almost any season ; but cattle were bought too high 
last fall, and could not be expected to pay much. 
I was fortunate in buying two year olds, and by 
growth and by fat, I got about what might be con- 
sidered reasonable pay for what they oonsumei)^ 
besides a great quantity of manure. 

In 1840, I thought I had made a great discovery, 
in that I could winten my sheep better on straw, 
with from 40 to 60 cents worth of oil meal to each 
sheep, during the winter; but after following that 
practice for a number of years, I found that by 
making my sheep pass a large quantity of the straw 
through them, I greatly lessened the quantity of 
barn-yard manure. Still I considered it would be 
•o much richer that it would amount to the same 
thing in the end ; but I found after some years, that 
my diminished quantity of manure, made a diminish- 
ed quantity of straw to make manure, and for the 
last three years I have gone back to the old prac- 
tice — that is to let the whole of the straw be trodden 
under foot by the stock, and by that means I can 
raise double the quantity of hay per acre that I 
otherwise could do, and therefore can afford to feed 
hay; and should my land get too rich for wheat, 
I must go to feeding straw again. 

I this year sold 77 fleeces of Merino wool, which, 
at the price sold for, (38 cts. per lb., cash,) brought 
one hundred and fotty-eight dollars ninety-six cents. 
Who has a better fiock? Johw Jobkstok. Near 
Qmeva, ISth July, 1850. 



The Power ol Steam* 



Steam !— mighty steam ! The term suggests a 
thousand pleasing and profitable reflections. That 
marvellous and almost invisible power Which brooks 
no opposition , which never tires— scouring the plains, 
piercing the hills, threading the valleys, and plow- 
ing the wide ocean, mastering with indignant ease 
time and space, wind, water and seasons. The 
varieties of its power niay well amaze us — here 'tis 
wielding the ponderous hammer that gives shape 
to gigantic metallic masses— there it weaves the 
gossamer web, or twists the slender fibre. It 
plunges the hardy miner deep into the bowels of 
the earth, and raises from her lap her mineral and 
metallic treasures. These glow and fiow with 
liquid meltings at its powerful blast; here 'tis print- 
ing bank notes, there coining golden sovereigns. 
To-day 'tis preparing food and clothing for the 
body; to-morrow it feasts the mind, spreading far 
and wide, in countless numbers, the broad sheets of 
intelligence. Instruments of death and of preserve* 
tion, alike acknowledge its power. What a com- 
prehensive word is STEAM ! It means peace, pro- 
gression, civilization, education, abundance and 
cheapness; it is the death-blow to monopoly and 



privation. Ignorance^ and prejudice shrink away 
afr its approach; the iron barrier of separation ii 
broken down by steam. The interposition of time^ 
of distance, or of poverty, no longer wounds the 
tender affections. It increases alike otir politick 
power as a nation, and our morality; for the in« 
crease of physical comfort must, in a Christian 
community, predispose to moral good< MeehVi 
Lecture en Steam. 

The Food ol Plants. 

Plants, even when grown in the same soil, do not 
draw up a sap exactly identical. Saussnre hat 
proved in the most positive manner that the roots 
have the power of selection, though his experiments 
on the unequal absorption of different salts are not 
quite satisfactory: for instance, sulphate of copporj 
though soon causing the death of the plant, is ah* 
sorbed in as large quantities as any of those com* 
pounds which are beneficial to vegetation. Saus- 
snre explains this anomaly by showing that in the 
case of sulphate of copper, the roots were decom- 
posed, and consequently except at the commence* 
ment of the experiment, only acted mechanically. 
It was well ascertained that the substances present 
in any solution were absorbed in very different pro- 
portions where their substances were not, like the 
sulphate of copper, positively injurious — for in- 
stance Bidene (bur-marygoldT) and Polygonum 
(buckwheat?) absorbed the salts in the following 
proportions: — 

Bidens. Polygonum. 

Chloride potassium, 16 .. 14.7 

Chloride sodium, 15 .. 13.0 

Nitrate of lime, 8 .. 4.0 

Sulphate of soda, 10 .. 14.4 

Muriate of ammonia, 17 .. 12.0 

Acetate ef lime 8 .. 8.0 

Sulphate of copper, 48 .. 47.0 

Gum, S2 .. 9.0 

Sugar, 8 .. 29.0 

Humus (extrait de ierreau) .... 6 . ; &. 

These experiments were repeated with the great- 
est care, and it was proved — 1st, That plants ab- 
sorbed all mineral substances when dissolved in 
water: 2nd, That they were absorbed in very dif- 
ferent proportions, according to the plsnt experi- 
mented on; this absorption was also quite irre- 
spective of the fluidity of the solution; and 3rd, 
That organic matter, when dissolved in water, is 
not in that shape absorbed by the roots, but decora* 
posed by their influence, and then partially ab 
sorbed. 

1. Without entering into the minute details of 
the experiments, the absorption of the following 
substances was proved-— prussinte ef potash, chlo- 
ride of sodium, sulphate of copper, acetate of lead, 
chloride of barium, iodnret of potassium, and ma- 
ny others. The absorption of nitrate of silver, 
corrosive sublimate, and gallic acid, did not take 
place until after the death of that portion of the 
plant plunged into their solution. 

2. When the plants where placed in a solution 
containing two salts in equal proportions, it was 
satisfactorily ascertained that they were absorbed 
in different proportions. Even, when the salts 
were present in different proportions, this elective 
absorption was not deranged. In a solution con- 
taining three tiroes as much common salt ss nitre, 
a plant of Chenopodium viride (Goosefoot) absorb- 
ed much more nitre than common salt ; whilst the 
contrary took place with Solatium lyeoperticum 
(Nightshade.) Other plants selected also commaa 
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in\t, aad the Tumarix choose only sulphate of ma^;- 

nesia. 

3. It was also ascertained that, when a plant 
was placed in a solution of fermenting manare, the 
disagreeable smell, which had been previously emit- 
ted, gradually disappeared. 

If these experiments have not quite settled the 
question, they have at least strengthened the opln- 
ion that plants appropriate to themselves soluble 
substances in very difierent proportions. Chemical 
analysis of difierent plants grown on the same soil, 
also completely establishes this proposition. With 
regard to the oxygen, earbon, hydrogen ^ and nitro- 
gen, chemical analysis has also proved that they 
are present in plants in proportions varying with 
the species, bat agreeing very closely in the same 
plant. Analysis has also most clearly established 
the great diversity of the proportions in which dif- 
ferent plants assimilate the alkalies and earths. 
For example, some plants will be found to contain 
common salt in large quantities, whilst wheat grown 
on the same soil will contain none. Other plants 
again, as the wall pellitory, the nettle, and borage, 
will be found to contain nitrates in large quantities, 
though they may be grown alongside of plants con* 
taining none at all. It seems therefore impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that plants possess the pro- 
perty of choosing, or at least of retaining, certain 
substances in preference to others, and, consequent- 
ly, that difierent plants require different food. 

But this opinion does not rest on the authority of 
ohomical analysis alone; it is confirmed by the ex- 
perience of agriculturists. For instance, it is 
known that certain manures seem especially to fa- 
tor the growth of certain plants — as gypsum for 
clover— that certain plants only thrive on soils 
where they can obtain an abundant supply of a 
special ingredient, as the fern and the chestnut, on 
soils rich in potash, or such as are derived from 
slate rocks, and those of volcanic origin ; that a mix* 
ed husbandry is the most productive; that a planta- 
tion containing a variety of trees produces more 
wood than if one species alone had been planted. 
These multiplied facts prove that it is not a certain 
quantity of a nutritive principle, but a choice 
amongst several that is necessary to vegetation. 
Translated frofn the French for the Farmer e* Mag. 

Water for Irrigation. 

We have frequently heard it said that hard water 
was preferable to soft for the purpose of irrigation. 
But from a discussion of the subject at a late meet- 
ing of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
it appears that the question is not fully settled. 

Mr. PusET said he doubted whether, in the present 
state of our knowledge, it could be admitted as a 
general axiom that hard water was good for ir- 
rigation, and soft water, on the contrary prejudicial. 
In Devonshire, the criterion by which practical 
workers in water meadows were guided in their 
judgment of the quality of the water most suitable 
for their operations, was that of a certain warm, 
soft, and oily sensation it communicated to the touch, 
when a portion of it was held and examined in the 
palm of the hand ; the absence of such a quality in- 
dicating, in their opinion, a water unsuitable for ir- 
rigation. He knew, as a fact, that when lime 
existed in any water in such excess as to give it 
petrifying properties, such was considered by 
practical men as decidedly unfit for irrigating pur- 
poses. He accordingly much doubted whether hard 
water was the only water fit for irrigation. He 
thought water meadows would not be confined to 



limestone districts; for in those geological 
in the west of England, where irrigation had loii| 
been buccessfully practiced, lime was abaeitc ; cIm 
water being consequently soft. He considered tbal 
water in general became softened by rem&tniixg 
sometime in ponds. In the hilly districts of J>ewon» 
shire, the water of the small streams running do^wn 
the declivities, was found to improve its irrig^a-tio^ 
qualities. 

Mr. Albcack considered snow as the best ex- 
emplification of the beneficial action of water eoa- 
taining ammonia, and possessing chemical qnalittes 
from other impregnation. Mr. FisHsa Hobbs said 
he could fully confirm the views of Mr. Paaej. 

Prof. Wat said, in regard to the question safleeC- 
ing the action of water in irrigation, he had only to 
repeat his diffidence on the subject, althoo^h he 
thought the criterion by which the Devonshire 
workers of water meadows were guided, mig'bt be 
fallacious. He had himself formed the opinion rhat 
the effects resulting from irrigation were due more 
to the chemical qualities of the water, than to the 
circumstance of its higher or lower temperature; 
but he was sensible how ignorant we were on these 
difficult questions, and he should be most open to 
conviction, and glad to learn all he could on these 
interesting subjects. 

CttJtivating SUITSoU. 

The importance of pulverization, for stiff soils, 
can hardly be overrated ; yet it is a matter which 
receives too little attention from farmers in most 
sections of oar country, where this description of 
soil prevails. Considerable improvement has beea 
made in the iaLplements used in cultivating eciff 
soils; as regards their pulverizatloD, though the 
best implements for this purpose are by no means 
common. Much depends on the plow, as to the effect 
produced on the soil— some producing much mors 
pulverization than others. The first effort towards 
producing this effect, should be to plow the Imai 
fine, or in narrow furrows. But in addition to this, 
some implement is needed which will, under any 
oircumstanees, reduce the hard soil to the requisite 
degree of friability. la England, an implemeac 
called the *' clod crusher'' is used for thia purpose 
It consists of series of iron plates, placed round a 
Cylinder, with notches like deep cut saw-teeth at 
the outer edges. The machine operates like a rol- 
ler, and being drawn over the ground, breaks down 
and pulverizes the lumps at onoe. We .can see ne 
good reason why such an implement should not have 
been brought into use in this country. 

A writer in the Farmere^ Magazine makes some 
interesting observations in regard to the improve- 
ments which have beea made in the caltivation of 
stiff soils. He savs— 

** We need only reflect a moment on the princi- 
ples which have to guide the strong* land cultivator, 
in preparing his soil for the seed, and compare the 
means he had of overcoming his difficulties, say 
twenty years ago, with what he has now, and we 
shall see how very different is his position rendered 
by the application of mechanical science. We 
speak not of his profit, abstract or eomparstive; 
but we cannot help being struck with the vest dif- 
ference in his resources of meeting the difiicoliies 
of his position. Once he had to plow with three 
or four horses, and to cross plow with great Isbor 
and difficulty, and then to harrow with an imple- 
plement which produced scarcely any impression on 
the stubborn clods — to plow and harrow, and plow 
and harrow, whenever he could, until perhspt he 
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foand it neoessary to set his work-people, in some 
aeasons, to complete hit operations with tiie mallet 
and the stone-hammer, to break the unruly clods. 
He had to pulverize and to e/ean— the one could 
not be done without the other, and the former had 
to be effected somewhat in this manner: First the 
unotnous clay was cut iii long longitudinal parallel 
pieces by the plow, and left on edge to dry, being 
divided by a double wedge called a plow. This 
mass being sufficiently dry to admit the treading of 
horses' feet with impunity, is cross-cut into large 
cubes, and these are subjected to the action of nat- 
aral processes. The sun and air dry out all the 
moisture, owing to the large surface exposed to 
their action. The moisture abstracted, the clods 
begin to crack, and show here and there symptoms 
of fissures by the evaporation of the moisture, 
forming receptacles for the next rains, which one 
by one again swell out the particles, and slowly 
the whole is broken down into a friable soil.'' 

He observes that the practice now is, to follow 
the plow as soon as the soil is suitably dried, " with 
the clod crusher, or some similar powerful separator 
of clods, and by once or twice going over the field, 
the soil is reduced to as fine a tilth as if it had un- 
dergone a whole sumi^er's exposure.' 

Pipes for Water. 

Eds. Cvltitatob-— I noticed in the July number 
of the Cultivator the inquiries of a correspondent, 
desiring information on the subject of laying water- 
lime pipe to conduct water for common watering 
purposes, and asking what were the advantages and 
disadvantages of this kind of pipe as compared with 
lead pipe. As it regards the utility of lead pipe, I 
could say nothing from personal experience, never 
having used any; but should suppose from observa- 
tion that water-lime pipe was superior to lead for 
all ordinary purposes, where it is practicable to 
make it, — having the advantage of cheapness in 
construction and durability, if nothing else. 

1 have had some experience in making water-lime 
pipes, and can recommend them to any one Who wishes 
to lay them, as being both cheap and durable. I will 
give my plan for making this kind of pipe, which I 
think is as good as any, or at least I know of no 
better. The tools necessary for this purpose are a 
common brick trowel, a mould, the size you want 
the bore of the pipe. This should be turned in a 
lathe perfectly smooth and round, and of equal dia- 
meter at each end. Its length should be about two 
feet and a half, with a handle turned on one end, 
smaller than the rest, to draw by. The materials 
necessary in making the pipe, are good water-lime 
and coarse sand — the coarser the better, if sifted 
from the coarser pebbles. Have your drain dug to 
the required depth with a smooth bottom, and about 
eighteen inches wide at the bottom so that there may 
be room to work with ease. In the middle of this drain 
dig a trench about four inches deep and from three 
to five inches wide, according to the size of the 
bore of the pipe, with a rounding bottom, if you 
choose, to save mortar. The advantage this trench 
has over the ordinary way of laying the pipe on the 
level with the bottom of the main drain will be seen 
at once. By using the trench you save considera- 
ble mortar, and the necessity of waiting for the mor- 
tar to dry before drawing the mould. If it were 
laid on the level, h would bo necessary to wait for 
it to stiffen before you drew the mould, or it would 
flatten out. Mix your mortar, one part lime and 
three parts sand ; make it as stiff* as you can and 
have it spread well. 



When you are ready to lay your pipe, oommenoe 
by spreading a layer of mortar an inch or an inch 
and a half thick, in the bottom of the trcAoh. This 
should be spread only the length of the mould at a 
time. Lay the mould on this spreading of mortar^ 
and then spread the mortar on the top and sides of 
the mould ; press it down tightly, so as to fit tha 
mould, on all sides; smooth it off with the trowel 
on top, and lay down another spreading of mortar; 
then take hold of the handle of the mould and roll 
it around so as to start it loose, and draw it out to 
within three inches of the end,*-spread on another 
layer of mortar, and smooth it as before. 8o keep 
doing, until you have your pipe the length required. 
Be careful that you don't press with your trowel oa 
the pipe above the end of the mouldy or it may causa 
it to cave in, especially if the bore of the pipe be 
large. Let the pipe remain three or four days, 
until it gets hard and dry; then cover it op with 
earths Be careful and not let any large stones fall 
on the pipe, — they will be apt to crack it. A pipe 
properly made in this way, will remain perfect as 
long as it is kept from the frost. R. A. HuTqHijr* 
sow. Geneva , July 29, 1850. 



Presenring Corn firons Wonaa. » 

In the spring of 1847, we plowed up one acre in 
a corner of a six acre meadow, which had been 
several years in grass, and the whole of which was 
much infested with cat-worms, and the yellow wire 
worm. The acre was planted with corn, and 
totally destroyed by the worms. Late the ensuing 
fall, the whole field was manured and turned over, 
smoothly : the spring of 1848 the whole was sown with 
barley, which was very much injured by the worms — 
in many places entirely destroyed. In September 
it was sown with wheat with the same result as 
with the barley. In the spring of 1850, we manured 
it well with fresh barn-yard manure, turned under; 
harrowed and marked 3i feet apart by 2i and 
planed corn, four grains in a hill, the first of June. 
It came up in five to seven days, and is now a very 
promising piece, as forward as any planted the 
middle of May. 

The seed was soaked in a deootion of a poand of 
tobacco in four gallons of water. There were 
plenty of worms in the ground, as I found in plant- 
ing and hoeing; but they would not touch the 
tobacco scented corn, while there was not a single 
weed to be found; and indeed they did no small 
benefit in destroying the grass and weeds. The 
field was kept as clean of everything but corn, as it 
well could be. At the first hoeing I observed a 
large mullen plant, the leaves of which were eaten 
through like a riddle, and upon digging around it 
I found over twenty cut worms. Noah Aoabo. 
Havana, Chemung Co., N. F. 

Breeding Animals* 

The principles of breeding animals have rather 
been illustrated than discovered by animal physiol- 
ogy — the very principles of that science having been 
taught before a single scientific axiom had been ap- 
plied. 

The watching of physiological tendencies, and 
availing themselves of these judiciously in practice, 
was long anterior to scientific research. Emulat- 
ing the skill of the wily progenitor of the Jewish 
race, and intelligently perceiving what was requir- 
ed, a Culley and a Bakewell attempted and attain- 
ed the production of sheep, and of cattle, "ring- 
streaked, spotted and speckled,*' at pleasure. See- 
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ing the neeeuity ol ecODomiling food, they sbi aboat 
producing ihoie aDimals which came to maturity 
early, snd-*o produced vastly more food rrom the 
■BDiB amoant of yegctation. Kaoving thai fat wai 
•a element or TaTor in a nortbera ctirae, they en- 
deavored to obtaiB aDimsIa vith a tendency to ■«■ 
orete it in large qnantities. In order to this, Ihey 



observed the qoalities indicative of (hose propena 
ties; and knowing that it is as lra« in pbjsiolog 
as ia macbemalics, that like prodncea like, tbejr »< 
lecled and bred from these until ihey stamped tbci 
qoalities permanently and invariably nnd indrlib)^ 
on the race. With these [hey manai^ed to combjx 
symmelry of form. — M. Jf. M., in Far. Mfag. 



£MERY*8 NEW THRESHER AND CLEANER. 



for 

cleaning or winowing 
tbe grain, Ii vasgot 
op by Messrs. Em- 
BT AMD Co., of thia 
oily. They have test- 
ed its operation 
throrougbly during 
Bad since the late 
harvest, and ■we learn 
that it gives entire 
tatisfaotion. It 

re ad I for market, 
viibout waste, as 
fast as k ia threshed. 
Tbe cost of rhe clean- 
ing apparatus is 
•bout t30 making 
thecosiofthethresh- 
«r »nd cloaner, f7S. 



Rfnurka ob Wheal Cnltv«. 

All lends with a subsoil impervious to water, 
heave out wheat on the breaking up of winter, 
ii Okoaed by the surfaea soil being surcharged with 
water, wbioh the night frost oongeata, forming an 
infinity of ioy pillars raised two or three inches 
above the surface, with the wheal plants embodied 
in them, and torn np by the roots; ihe sncoeeding 
day thaws Ihe ice, and leaves the wheat on the sur- 
face to perish. Whenever wheat is much heaved 
out, it rarely escapes the rust, and tbe crop is either 
destroyed or greatly injured. The Hrst object of 
tbe agriculloTist, in such soils especially, should be 
to draw off the surplus waler. He will so plow the 
fields in lands, that the last farrow on being opened 
by Ihe plow, after harrowing, will drain off Ihe 
water. No water should stand on a whest-fleld. 
The spade and shovel should both be freely used 
But after all this is done, he will Bod it only a par- 
tial preventive. Sub-soil plowing would be highly 
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Early sowed wheat is less liable to freeie out, 
than late, but is more tDhjecl genBr&lly to the at- 
tacks of Ihe fly. The Rochester wheat, called in 
this county, the white chaff bearded, reqoiree lo be 
sowed early— from (he flrtt of September tilt the 
20ih. The red chaff may be sowed much later on 
an inferior soil, and succeed well; but the Ry is 
more destructive to it than any other. The Medi- 
tetraaean wheat ao far as it i* known to me resists 



tbe fly better, than any other kind, and being aboBt 
10 days earlier is not liable to rnst; but it i* mack 
endangered by late frosts in the spring, and il 
would be advisahie, if it be rank in tbe early part 
of March, to feed il off with sheep or calves. I 
greatly prefer the Rochesler wheal to the Meditar. 
ranean, on a wheat soil that is in good order. Bat 
it should never be sowed on fields, which beave oat 
wheal much; or, late in (he season. It is highly 
important to sow wheat in good season, that it may 
have time to take deep root to resist beaving oat 
and I recommend il to be done if your ground shnnil 
be considerahly too wet. The luoceeding winter 
will prevent its baking. But the same praoiic* 
would be very deleterious in the spring.— Jlr. Pdv'i 
addrtf b^ort IA« ifaAanin^ count;, Q. Jj. Sacicfj. 

Viewing PBnua. 

Perhaps the operations of agrlcultnral aocielies, 
are in no way productive of more real improTeraeol, 
than by offering premiums for the best managed 
farms, especially where tbe farms are examined by 
Judicious men, appointed for that purpose. J. W. 
PnocTOK, Esq., writing for the N. E. PaHlaa, 
remarks, that in reviewing the improvements of th» 
DQunty of Essex, Mass., " no plan appears tn have 

and requiring a statement of their managemeiil and 
produce for several years in succession. This was 
nrst inlroductd under the direction of the late Co). 
Pickering, and was the means of eliciting rosny 
valuable «ug);estions. Thia mode of examiiiinir farm) 
entire, oombines alt tbe benefits accruing from the 
exhibition of particular subjeots, avoiding most of 
the objeotions aupposed to be incident to such ei 
bibitions. Instances have oome to our knowledge 
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of the application of a ]arge portion of the manure 
of a farm to a small parcel of land, with a view to 
ensnre an extraordinary crop^ which, when grown, 
'would not be worth the value of the manure applied. 
Accounts of such crops may excite admiration, 
but they never can be worthy of commendation or 
premiums. That kind of cultivation which sustains 
itself and gradually advances the condition of the 
soil, is the one to be encouraged by our societies.'' 



^eiD-'Sotk Statt ^grtcultttral doctrtg. 



Ifew-Tork State Fair. 

The annual exhibition of this Society is to be 
held the first week of this month. The following 
is the order for the week: 

Monday^ Sept. 2.— Entrie* to bo made at th« bostneas office on the 
show ground* at the Bull's Head, between Albany and Troy, and 
articles arranged. 

Ttusday, 3.— i$tock. implements and artictes received at the show 
ani^uiKts from 8 o'clock until 5 P. M. 

widnesday^ 4th. — The groaiids to he ofim to the Jndeet^ Sxh^tors^ 
and Members only, from 9 o'clock until 5 P. M.; admission fee 91. 
The Jodges will be called at the Soctety's Tent at 13, and proceed 
immediately to the dJMhargo of their duties. 

3%Mrji/ay, 5tli. — ^The grounds telil be open to the pMie from 8 o'clock 
until 5 P. M. Single admissions one tkHUng—'Nivaihen^ tickets, 
91, which allows the member, bis wife and family under 31 years 
of age, admiaaion during the siiow. The Judges will deliver their 
reports to the Secretary at the bosiness office by 13 o'clock this day. 

.FVidssr, Oih.— Grounds open to the public from 8 o'clock until 5 P. 
' M. The address will be delivered on the grounds at 3 o'clock, P. 
M., by Prof. Amos Dxait, of Albany. The awards will be im- 
mediulely aiuionnced aAer the address, and premiums pttid at the 
business office as far as practicable, and on Saturday, at the Ag. 
ricultural Rooms in the city. 

The Rooms of the Executive Committee will be 
at the Ddevan House, where guests of the Society, 
and visitors and delegates, are requested to ball. 

At the last meeting of the Executive. Committee, 

the following gentlemen were elected Honorary 

Members of the Society: 

Hon. Abbott Lawrence, American Minister, liondon. 

Col. T. Ijt Contenr, Belle vne, Jersey, England. 

Hon. M. P. Wilder, Pres't Norfolk Ag. Society, Mass. 

J. S. Skiimer, Esq , Editor Plow, Loom, and Anvil, Philadelphia. 

Edmund Ruffin, Eiq , Marlbourn, Virginia. 

John P* Norton, Prof. Scientific Agriculture, Yale College. 

QT* The following letter has been received by the 
President of the State Agricultural Society, from 
Mr. Fillmore, in reference to his attendance at 
the Fair. We understand that a letter has also 
been received from Ex- President Yak Burxn, 
signifying his intention to be present on that occa- 
sion : — 

Washinotok, August 9,. 1850. 

E. P. Prentxcs, Esq .—Sfr:— Yours of the 6th 
instant, inviting me in behalf of the " New-York 
State Agricultural Society" to attend the Annual 
Fair and Show, to be held near the city of Albany 
during the Arst week in September next, was duly 
received, and I desire to express my grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the Society for their kind invita- 
tion, and also to you for the flattering terms in which 
you were pleased to convey it. 

Be assured, that nothing would afford me more 
pleasure than to be present at the Fair, and witness 
the fine specimens of the mechanic arts and agricul- 
tural productions which will be there displayed. 
And if the adjournment of Congress and my official 
duties here will permit my absence from the city 
sufficiently long to enable me to attend it, I shall 
with pleasure avail myself of the invitation which 
has been so kindly extended to me; but I cannot 
bat apprehend that this gratification may be denied 
me. Yery respectfully and truly, your ob'tservH, 

Millard Fillmorx. 



^natDtra to €orre0ponbent0. 

Seed or the Locust Tree. — L. A. B. The 
seed of the locust ripens in the fall. It may be 
sown in October or November, and will come up 
the following spring. It requires about the same 
covering as Indian corn. The seed is enveloped 
in a very thick covering, from which cause it re- 
quires 8 long time for the moisture to penetrate so 
as to produce germination; but if planted in the 
fall, the action of frost will soften the covering so 
that it will start well in the spring. If the seed it 
not planted till spring, it is best to pour scalding 
water on it, letting the seed lie immersed till the 
water is nearly cool. It will then come up as soon 
after planting as beans ordinarily do. We do not 
know a variety by the name of the '* white locust." 

Lice on Fowls. — N. S. K., Chickopee-Fal]S| 
Mass. Any kind of oil or grease will kill lice on 
fowls; but that which is thin, is roost readily ap- 
plied, and most readily spreads over the body. 
Dipping the chicks in tobacco-water will kill the 
vermin, but is likely to make the fowls sick and 
drooping for a while. Snuff scattered among the 
feathers, will thin off the lice. At preventives, the 
apartments where fowls are kept, should be as clean 
as possible. Wood ashes should be provided for the 
fowls to dust themselves in, and if flour sulphur is 
mixed with the ashes, it will be usefull. Sulphur 
scattered in the nests of setting hens will tend to 
prevent them from getting lousy. 

'' Snap- Dragon. ''—H. W., Sandlake. We are 
aware that the plant known by this name is rapidly 
increasing in many sections, and that it is very dif- 
ficult to eradicate; indeed we have as yet heard of 
no successful mode of assailing it. If any of our 
correspondents can tell us of an effectual mode of 
destroying the pest, they will confer a favor. 

Water Cement. — S. E. J., Middlebury, O. 
The article most in use here is called the Kingston 
or Rosendale cement. It is sold by W. R. Bar. 
RETT, of this city, at $1,60 per bbl. The manner 
of making Roman and several other kinds of mineral 
cements, is described in the Cultivator for 1849— > 
pp. 239, 240. 

Name or Plant. — W. L. C, Chambersbnrgh, 
Pa. We do not know the name of the plant yon 
send. We shall make further inquiries in regard to 
it, and will transmit any information wo may obtain. 

Wire rOR Fences. — M. M., Fort Leavenworth, 
Mo. The best information we can give you on this 
subject, you will find in our current volume, pp. 
144, 145, 244, 278. 

Disease in Apple Trees. — J. T. C, Greenville, 
South Carolina. From the appearanoe of the leaves 
you send, we are inclined to think that the malady 
which has attacked your trees, is similar to that 
whi«h has appeared in different sections, and com- 
monly called " fire blight." It sometimes attacks 
the quince, thorn, &o., and is espeeially destructive 
to the pear. We believe the best remedy is to out 
off the affected branches, and burn them as soon as 
they show the disease. 



Reaping Machines. — The Prairie Farmer says 
that the immense amount of machinery introduced 
into the harvest field at the west, will entirely ob- 
viate all inconvenience from any apprehended 
scarcity of help — and that probably not less than 
3,500 new reaping machines will be put in use in the 
north-west the present season— equal to the labor 
of 17,500 men. 
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^ti\ts for \^t Eonttr. 

COHMT7NT CATIONS havc been received, eince our 
last, from G. H. Burgess, 8. E. Johoston, M. S. 
Kellogg, J. R. Howard, A Subscriber, D. T., B. 
A. Hutchinson, N. Agard, C. E. G., H. C, W., 
Charles Robinson, S. Worden, F. Holbrook. 

Books, Pamfhlets, &c., have been received, 
since our last, as follows:^- 

The Farmer's Evert-Bat Book, or Sketches 
of Social Life in the Country, with the Popular 
Elements of Practical and Theoretical Agriculture, 
and 1200 Laconics and Apothegms — also 500 Re- 
oeipts on Hygein, Domestic and Rural Economy, 
by Rev. John L. Blake. Auburn: Derby & Miller. 
From the author. 

The Illustrated Domestic Bible; by Rev. In- 
gram Cobbin. Part III. From £. H. Pease & 
Co., Albany. This is a beautifully illustrated and 
admirably arranged edition of the Bible, with brief 
notes and reflections for family use. To be com- 
pleted in 25 parts, at 25 cents. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Mahoning Co., 
Ohio, Ag. Society. From J. M. Edwards, Esq., 
Secretary. 

D. D., Geneva. — Your communication on Graft- 
ing, was omitted till too late for the past season. 
It is filed for insertion in time for next year. 

Hatdv's great Oratorio. — "The Seasons." — 

We are pleased to learn that the Harmonia Society 

of this city, propose to perform, during the evenings 

of the coming State Fair, the celebrated oratorio of 

Hatdn, entitled '* The Seasons." Nothing could 

be more appropriate to sucb a time, when 

** Natnre, ever kind, rewards 

The paina of virtuous toil,'* 

than this admirable composition, which has long 
been considered the master-piece of its world-re- 
nowned author. We understand that the officers of 
the Harmonia, have made arrangements to bring 
out this oratorio in its perfection. The Society it- 
self numbers over one hundred members, compris- 
ing the best musical talent, and they have been for 
several months engaged in preparing for this per- 
formance. They have also engaged for the occasion, 
thirty picked musicians, mostly from the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, at the head of which is 
the eminent composer, Mr. Bristow. Other dis- 
tinguished performers will assist in the difierent 
departments; and we have no doubt that the exhibi- 
tion will afford the highest gratification. It is to be 
repeated during the evenings of the Fair, (3d, 4th, 
5th and 6th,) at Dr. Huntington's Church, Clinton 
Park. 

Prices of Jersey CATTLE.-rThe Secretary of 
the New-York State Ag. Society has received a let- 
ter from Col. Le Couteur, of the island of Jersey, 
in which it is stated that the cost of a yearling bull 
ef the pure Jersey breed would be from £10 to £12 
sterling, ($48 to $58) delivered at Southampton, and 
that a yearling prize heifer would-be furnished at 
from £10 to £15. 

Samples of Wool. — We are indebted to H. C. 
Meriaai, Esq. of Tewkesbury, Mass., for vari- 
ous samples of imported wool. They comprise 
specimens of most of the kinds to which he refers 
in his comtnunication which we give in this num- 
ber. We have deposited them at the rooms of the 
State Agricultural Society, where they may be com- 
pared with the difTerent varieties produced in our 
own country. 



Hungarian Cattle.— R. L. Colt, Esq., of 
Paterson, N. J., has imported a bull and heifer from 
Hungary. They are said to be of the breed so 
highly recommended by Mr. Fleischhan, in the 
Patent Office Report for 1847. (See Cultivator 
1849, p. 59.) Their color is a light dun. They 
are said to have cost in Hungary $112, which added 
to the expenses of importation, made them cost at 
New York upwards of $400. We hope the enter- 
prising importer will be liberally rewarded by the 
improvement vrhich these animals will be the means 
of producing. 

World's Exhibition, (London,) 1851. — The 
local committee for the State of New- York, as ap- 
pointed by Gov. Fish, consists of the following 
gentlemen : 

Hon. Luther Bradish, New-York; E. P. Pren- 
tice, B. P. Johnson, Albany; Hon. Jas. Tallroadge, 
A. Chandler, Charles Henry Hall, New- York | 
A. Van Bergen, Coxsaokie; Wm. Bnel, Rochester. 

Montgomery County, Pa. — We learn by a let- 
ter from S. P. Knox, Esq., that there is a very 
flourishing Ag. Society in this county, consisting of 
about 200 members, and that they are preparing to 
hold an exhibition this fall. A large portion of the 
members, Mr. K. informs us, are subscribers to the 
Cultivator. 

"Acclimation op Tropical Plants." — Dr. 
Lee, in the Southern Cultivator, complains that 
some of the remarks t>n this subject, by our corres-, 
pendent '* C. £. G.,** in our July number, are an- 
jnst. He quotes the following paragraph : 

*' So low is the state of society in all the States 
of tropical regions, that the people do not know 
the capabilities of the soil and climate which they 
possess, nor the susceptibilities of the improvement 
inherent in their fruits and vegetables. Hence, with 
a soil and climate so much inferior, we yet cultivate 
melons, tomatoes, squashes, &c., in size and flavor 
decidedly superior to the same fruits cultivated 
there." 

Dr. L. proceeds to comment on the above, by 
saying that the " statements in regard to melons, 
tomatoes and squashes, are not true; and what is 
said about ' the low state of society in all tht 
Stat€9 of tropical regions' is not only untrue, but 
it is a gratuitous detraction. In reference to soil, 
taken as a whole, the Southern Atlantic and Gulf 
States have no superiority over the Northern States, 
out of New England. In point of climate, they are 
more favored than any equal area in North America, 
if not in the world." Those remarks of Dr. L. 
indicate that he had, strangely enough, inbibcd the 
idea that the observations of *^ C. E. 6." were in- 
tended to apply to the Southern States of our Union! 
A simple and self-evident refutation of this unfound- 
ed charge, is the fact that none of our States lie 
within, or even border on the " tropical regions." 
and consequently conld not have been alluded to by 
** C. E. G." The term ''States," as used by him, 
simply signifies countries. A gentleman who edits 
two papers at the North, and one at the South, and 
also fills a clerkship at Washington — and, especial- 
ly one who seeks to preside over a Bureau at the 
seat of government, ought to be able to define the 
extent of the tropical regions. 

The Ram's Head in *' The Wool-Grower." — 
Mr. Peters states that the vignette at the head 
of his paper ** is the head of an improved Leicester 
Ram, and a very good one too." Pray, how long 
is it since the improved Leicester sheep have borne 
horns? Or how does the cut in the Wool-Grower 
difl*er from that of a Scotch black-faced ram, which 
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forms the froniiBpieoe to the work on sheep by W. 
C. L. Martin? 

B!7^ We understand Chat L. O. Mobais, Esq. has 
pnrobased in England, of Jonas Webb, a lot of 
South J)own sheep, and that he also purchased at 
the show of the Royal Society at Exeter, seTeral 
fine Devon cattle, all destined for his farm at Mor- 
risania, Westchester county, N. Y. 

ID* We are indebted to B. B. £iatland Esq., 
of the Catonment Farm, Greenbush, for beautiful 
specimens of the Red Astrachan apple and Smith's 
Orleans plum. 

The Yellow-Bxrd. — We think oar New Hamp- 
shire correiipondent is mistaken in regard to the ob- 
ject of the yellow-bird, which he has seen on his 
fields of winter wheat. We think the bird was 
seeking the insect called weevil, or wheat midge. 
It is not singular that the bird should be seen more 
frequently on bald than on bearded wheat, as it 
eould more readily come at the worm in the former. 
We have never heard the bird charged with doing 
injury to wheat, except in districts where the insect 
prevailed ; yet if its object was to feed on the wheat 
we cannot see why it should not attack the crops 
of all sections, and also attack spring wheat as well 
as winter wheat. But the reason why the bird has 
been seen on the winter wheat more than on spring 
wheat, in the New England states, is that the form- 
er has usually been more subject to the midge — the 
spring wheat coming in after the period of the at- 
tack of the insect had more or less passed. 

Seed or the Cane. — (jSrundo ragmitet?) — 
An article has been going the rounds, stating 
that a remarkable phenomenon had been exhibited 
the present season by the '' cane-brake'' of the 
south-western States. It was said to have produced 
seed resembling wheat, and the circumstance was 
represented as being unaccountable, by any known 
laws relating to the plant. The seed alluded to was 
undoubtedly the natural seed of the cane, and that 
it should resemble wheat need not excite wonder, 
when it is known that both plants belong to the same 
natural order — graminaeae. The following descrip- 
tion of the cane, from Flint's Geography and His- 
*" tory of the Mittietippi Valley, will sufficiently ex- 
plain what to some may have appeared a mystery. 

" This beautiful vegetable is generally asserted 
to have a life of five years, at the end of which 
period, if it has grown undisturbed, it produces an 
abundant crop of seed, with heads very much like 
those of broom-corn. The seeds are farinaceous, 
and said not to be much inferior to wheat, for which 
the Indians, and occasionally the first settlers, have 
substituted it. No prospect so impressively shows 
the exuberant prodigality of nature, as a thick cane- 
break. Nothing afibrdssuch a rich and perennial 
range for cattle, sheep and horses. The butter 
that is made from the cane pastures of this region, 
is of the finest kind. The seed easily vegetates 
in any rich soil. It rises from the ground like the 
richest asparagus, with a large succulent stem, and 
it grows six feet high, before this sucoulenoy and 
tenderness hardens into wood. No other vegetable 
furnishes a fodder so rich and abundant; nor, in our 
view, does any other agricultural project so strongly 
call for a trial, as the annual sowing of cane in re- 
gions too far north for it to survive the winter. We 
suppose this would be latitude 39^." 

Great product or Raspberetes. — It is stated 
that Nathaniel Hallock, of Milton, Ulster coun- 
ty, N. Y., has sent to New York, the present sea- 
son, ten thousand baskets of Antwerp Raspberries, 
each basket holding one pint. He gathered seven 



thousand baskets from one acre, and three thou- 
sand from a lot of two acres, which had just began 
to bear. The prices obtained were from eighteen 
and three -fourths cents to twenty-five cents a bas- 
ket. 

Cheese Manvfacttjiib. — We have given freqoeni 
notices of the '' cheese factories" so called ta the 
northern part of Ohio. Jtfr. Gxo. Hbelap, of 
Gostavus, Trumbull county, is one of the pioneerg 
in this business, and pursues it on a large scale. 
We understand he is this season using the curd from 
the milk of one thousand cotoe. He takes the curd 
from the doors of the dairymen in the neighborhood, 
every day, and pays from 3^ to 3i cts. per lb. for it. 
He makes from 100 to 120 cheeses daily. Mr. H.'a 
cheese has a high reputation for quality. He hat 
sometimes sent specimens to our State Shows, which 
have been much commended. We understand that 
he intends to send his cheese to California, this year. 

Hat Caps.-^Wc have frequently spoken of the 
advantages of hay caps for protecting hay against 
rain during the process of curing. £. EHEnsoir 
states in the Maes, Plowman that he has used them 
several years, and has found them of much use in 
case of storms. He has had hay stand, covered by 
these caps, four or five days, during which there 
was a heavy rain, and on opening it, found it sweet 
and not more colored than it would have been from 
a heavy dew. He estimated that each oock of hay 
was enough better to pay the cost of the cap. He 
makes his cap of sheeting, a yard and a quarter or 
a yard and a half wide, tears it into squares, and 
with a tape needle puts a loop in each corner, and 
they are done. He applies these caps as follows : 
*^ Make four sticks about 18 inches long for eaehcaf), 
let two hanc[s at opposite corners draw the cap down 
tight over the cock — pass the stick through the loop 
and up (not down) into the cock of bay, and it will 
stand both wind and rain a month if you wish.'' 

Proposed School of AenictTLTUBE.— 'We learn 
from a circular received through Mr. B. H. Stbeet- 
ER, of Clyde, N. Y., that Joseph Watson, Esq., 
President of the Wayne County Agricultural So- 
ciety, offers his farm, for which he has received the 
first premium of that society, for the purpose of 
establishing an institution for education. The course 
of instruction to. be pursued, is to " embrace all the 
branches of education usually pursued in acade« 
mios and higher seminaries of learning, with Prao* 
tical and Scientific Agriculture andj^omestic Econ- 
omy as the leading features of the Institution.^' 
The conditions of Mr. Watson's proposition are, 
that there shall be erected on the farm '' suitable 
buildings and fixtures of the value of $5000, with 
proper arrangements for the future support of the 
school, and that the Association shall pay to him or 
his assigns, during the natural lives of himself and 
wife, the sum of $300 annually, and after the death 
of either, the sum of $150, and upon the death of 
both, the premises to become the property of the 
Association." 

The farm consists of about fifty acres and is esti- 
mated to be worth $100 per acre. It is proposed 
to raise the sum of $5000 in shares of $100 each. 
We hope these praiseworthy exertions for the pro- 
motion of sound education, may be successful. 

The Wheat MiDGB.—The Rural New-Yorker 
observes that '' there can hardly be a doubt that 
this destructive plague has overrun Vermont and 
the eastern part of this State." The writer ob- 
serves that he had '* indulged the hope that there was 
some incompatability in our climate and the nature 
and habits of this great plague, as its prevalence in 
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the great wheat growing region of the west would 
be almost eqnal to war, pestilence and famine." 
He also expresses the hope that it is '' but looal 
And transitory," in the western part of this state, 
as he has heard of but one instance of its appear- 
ance, and hae not diaoo Tared it in any crops he has 
•zamined, 

Thie insect was noticed in some of the eastern 
States, and in Lower Canada, nearly thirty years 
ago, and for many years its rayages were soch that 
it occasioned almost an entire suspension of wheat 
oalture in those sections. It has been gradnally 
working its way westwardly; and foar or Ato years 
ainco was so numerous in Onondaga and Cayuga 
counties, as to do much injury to the wheat. It 
has appeared within a few years in the more 
western districts of this state and in Ohio,-^oing 
oonsiderhble damage in that state the last season. 
Its prevalence in the eastern section of the country, 
has been gradnally diminishing for several years; 
and the notice of this fact has encouraged the 
farmers to revive the culture of wheat, which in 
most instances has latterly, and especially the 
present season, been quite successful, 

|)rut0 of ^srUaltnrol Jprobncta. 



Albaht, Augvst 10, 1850. 

We have had mother monlh of dall basineat, to be fallowed as is 
eonfidently anticipated by all, by an active demand for all kinds of 
produce frooi now to the close of* the seaaon. 

FLOUR. There has been a moderate trade and Eastern demand 
for floor during the month, and prices of all descriptions have ma- 
terially declined. This has been hastened by approach of the pro- 
0€»eds of the recent harvest, which in almost every part ot the country 
has been bountiful beyond all former precedent. The sales darinr 
the month have been 90,000 brts at S4a4.SS for common State, #4 37| 
«4.50 for 'fresh ground State and mixed to straight Western, 94.fiOa 
•4.0SI fyr fancy western, St-S?! for fresh State from prime Canadian 
wheat, •4.87|<^ for new Western, •5.25a5.37| for old pure Gene, 
see, 85.50 for new do., •5.75a5.87| for fancy Genesee and •6a050 
tat extra do. Quotations are very irregnlar and show a decline of 
50e to 81.00 on all descriptions, and the tendency is still to a further 
decline. 

GRAIN. The receipts of new Genesee ^heat have been free and 
the demand for the East and for New- York, is food; the samples re- 
ceived have been food, and those from Ononda^ county from which 
section of the State but little is ordinarily received, are not only of 
prime qualities but the crop is reported as verv large. Of new 
Western wheat we liave no sales to report. Tne safes of all des- 
criptions are 90,000 bush, at 80e ft>r red Canadian, 99s95 for old Ohio, 
195e for old Mediterranean, 140|a195e for old Genesee. 106;^ tot new 
Mediterranean, and 130al96e new Genesee, the last sale having been 
made at the lower figure. In Rye we have no sales to report. Oau 
have been in fair demand and the market during the month has gra- 
dnslly declined : the sales are 78.000 bush, from store and Canal, cioa- 
hig at 40a41« for good lou, 37|aS8e for damaged dcL and 38e for 
Canadian. The demand for com has been very steady and prices 
have been uniformly maintained; the sales are 160,000 bush, at 50e 
for damaged round, 61ia63 for Western mixed and 69a63 for yellow 
round, closing firm at tne inside figures with an upward tendency. 

FEED. The demand from tlie Esst for all dcscriptious of feed 
has been good ; the sales have been 80,000 bush, at lOt for Bran, 
llaUe for shorts^ ]4al<4 for second quality and OOsSe for middlings. 

SALT. A ftur trade demand at 10^1 Ic for bags and lOOe for brls. 

WHISKEY. The demand is in exce« of the supply, the snles 
have been 1 190 brls at prices ranging from 94|<i90|« for Ohio and S. 
P. closing firm at the hnrher figure. 

HOPS. We notice light siUes of the crop of 1849 at lOe. 

WOOL. The sales during the month have been about lOO.OOOIbs. 
at 32e for lambs, 35e for mixed and 35fi36c for mixed Oiho and 
Western New- York. The trade has not opened yet The receipts 
by Canal are already 1,300,000 lbs. ahead of last year. 

PROVISIONS. The trade is exclusively of a retail character and 
very dulL Quotations are noromal. 

■ ■ 

Soath Down Sheep. 

'pHE subscriber offisra for sale, this season, several purebred South 
-'- Down Rams, varying in age from lambs to 4 years old. Also 
several Ewes, from one year to four years «ild. 

The Lambs and Yevlings of this flock, are from an imported 
Ram from the Duke of Richmond's celebrated flock. 

Applications for the above Sheep may be addressed to the sabacriber 
in this city. JNO. McD. McINTYRE. 

Albany, August 19, 1880--at 




Greetthoose Plaats^ YUies and 

PARSONS lb CO. oflfer for sale every desirable variety 
■"^ house Plants, and many valuable novelties recently 
from Europe. 

Growers of Ora|)es are invited to examine their 
full fruit, from whicb they can famish good vinea, 
varieties, at 

50 cents for those one year oU, 
75 " " two •* 
100 " " of extra sias. 
Their stock of saleable Roses includes some tfaomand 
roots, of the Remontauts, Bourbon, China, and Garden 
their various sub-clasMS. 

Catalogues Aimished on application by mail to 
New York. Sept. l->9t. 



Frait ami OniaaieBtal Troes, ^c« 

T*HE subscriber cultivates at his Nurseries, and has lor 
-*- resklencc, £«stM-«trre(, Roxbnry, Maao., all the choier 
of the Pear, Apple, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and other Fruit 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Orape Ylnea, fftiaislifnir^ 
Asparagus Roots, etc.. etc., He. 

Also several thousand Pear Trees on the Quince— one, two, ' 
four and five years from the bud. 

Particular attention paid to the cultivation of the Pear. 

Persons wishhig extra sized trees, or Irses en Qmimem 
bearing state, wilfplease call at the Nurseries and make 
selection. 

30,000 Buckthorn Plants. 

Ornamxivtal Taxes, Shrubs and Roses, 
Paeonies, &c. 

The whole for sale at the lowest market price. Catalogues 
to post-paid applicants. SAMUEL ^VAL.iUSJi, 

Roxbury, Sept. 1— 3t. 




Seneca Lake Highland Ifameriesy 

Catharine^ Ckemvng Co., N. 7. 

E. C. FxosT, Proprietor. 

"PRUIT TREES of all kinds, ornamental Trees and Shnifaa, Gnpa 
-^ Vines, Hed«e Plants. Box for edging, Strawt^erriea, DeUias 
Green House Piauta, &c., &c , in large or small quantitiea. 

The Nursery and Standard Trees cover 40 acres. 

The following varieties of Apples can be ftinushed : 

THE WAGENER— for this new variety, the N. Y. Stale Ag. 
Societ)r awarded to Charles Lee, Esq., oC Yates Co., the j4ac« et 
its origin, the highest premium in 1847, aud again in 1846 — elao pro- 
cured a colored plate for a froiitiqnece to its puldished TiaiMsniiM 
and gave it a full descripuou. in part as follows: " TKxroKfe— /*«« 
grained, crisp and juicy. Flavor— A/cik, sprgMy^ vtaow, r«A^ 
aeid and ddieious. Season — From October to Sfay. and « frtiyk 
bearer.^* By referring to Vol. 7lh, page 60th of the Albany CaUi- 
vaior, it will be seen that I have had the exclusive privilege of Mr. 
Lee*s trees, and have taken scions from his— the origins! seedl'iy 
tree — and also from others worked from it in the neigfaborbood, so 
that those ordering will be sure of the genuine variety. Price et 
this variety, 50 cenu each, and Scions Aimished oidy in 
quantities. 

THE HAWLEY or DOUSE—For/eeor, sics and ytvrfi 
N«M, this is believed to be the best Fall Apple known, eiiher far 
dessert or market purposes. A description and outline can be seen 
in the Cultivator of April, 1847, from which we quote — ** QT eS As 
varieties of AppUs tekteh have lately been brought fo noiiee, fmAiMf 
none is destined to become more and deservedly pcptdar tkam the Hm^- 
Uy or Douse." Also in the Horticulturist of July, 1817, Hovey^ 
Magaxine of Dec. 1^7, and the Genesee Farmer of May, 184S. 
The latter, in describing it, adds—" Thejirst time tee saw it eima M 
the State Fair at Auburn in 1846, when it u/as exkAsted b^ K. C. 
FnMj of Chemung Co., as the Douse. His specimens v«r« moe- 
sCrsiw, and «m vM remember the commotion it created among At 
ponudogists present, to oXLef vakom it seemed nnknoten." Trees 4 
years from the gran, 00 cents each. Scions by the dox. or 100. 

THE ^VTNTER KING, is a very showy and prodnctive apple, 
cultivated in this and Tompkins County, where it sells one ahdling 
per bushel higher than that fine and well known variety, the Si 
— 86 cts. per tree. 

TOMPKINS APPLE.— Origin, Tompkins Co. An ootline 

description is given in the Horticalinrist of Feb'y, 1646. Mr. Down- 
ing says—" A large, handsotne and productive autumn fruit, superior 
in flavor to the Farter. We commend it toith eonJSdenee to fke iMfNV 
^ amateurs and eoUeetors if good fruit." Season— Oclolyer and 
November— 36 cts each. 

In addition to the above four new varieties, among other standard 
sorts, are the following : Early Harvest, Large Sweet Bongh, i^nm- 
mer Queen, Fall Pippin, Eariy Joe, Nortoii^s Melon, Swmar, 
Baldwin, Northern Spy, Roxbury Russett, Ladies' Sweeting aial 
Newtown Pippin. 

Scions.— One or two dooeen can be sent by mail with safety lo 
any part of the Union, and larger qusjuities by public conveyance. 

Pears and Plums are not afl'ecied with the blight 

Eastern fruit growers can procure Peach trees. here, perfectly 
free from the Ykllows, a disease to us unknown. 

Trees carelVilly packed, and sent by public conveyance to any 
section of the U. Slates and Canadas. 

Bein^ on the Chemung Railroad, which connects the New- York 
and Erie, with the Buflalo and Albany route at Elmira and Oene\-a, 
this location for railroad fecilities is surpassed by none. 

Price Catalogues Aimished grstis to all post-paM applicama, con- 
taining an engraving and full description of wageuer an 
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To Fnilt Omwen and irnrxciriiieiii 

ELLWANGER A BARRY Klkil Ike uuiHt 
PbuiMn, Nurwrrm - 




KkUioni, OHgs Oruia ud ollwr Hadfs PUbh. 

Slwkiof 111 uni Ibr nuneiK*. 
Giun Horn, Boidsr mid Bwidhn Plum. 
Dmbl* DaMJBi, Jte., in imnieiife qmuililiga. 
WlkoleHle n•I^«• ftunUwil when Juind. 

A MfW sdiuoa ofths laiKnl dsacriptiH Ciulocva a aaw mdy 
■id will ba Km gmis u thud who inty ptu-fmd, 
MouiU Hop* OunlsD ud NuiahH, RdcIwmu, Naw York, SepL 



Apple Trcen for Orekarda. 

MANY IlKmiiid lua TnH, mcKily T u S fact high, prgpafnUJ i 
all(«uA«ntt«tt%in«(sr*«ni<(nu, Tor Hi* u U 
inin«T of J. 3. THOMAS, Hicedt n, Wurns Co.. N. V, 



Swm BoDglk, Bul;r '>>*i bq 
beirr, GrftTBDiUiu, Dnu^b Migiioiuia^RiiQiba^ Fall PippliL YalLo' 
BaUlbvai, Rboda Iduid GneiuiiK, Ehijkh Spimuliariti, Nonliai 
8pr, Swsv, *v., ftc. 

rpi^ wiib ■alaclimi, (Vom iLTfan lonylAndDllui jx 



WH. R. PRINCE k CO., mecmon of Wm. Prince, ud ■ 
■aortmeiit of Frail andOmameiiLr^ .«^-— ^_j ™_..._ ^_^_ ^_..j 



lee of Praila. 
iiaiuiTaly eulilmad, >ni 



Xfl lw«'?lSl ™«iivli'^'f wtiKh l»,OMI »re™De.rins 
IhlhaPuiind ihe Quini^a. Parchaien in toliciied n> 



Sr""^"" 



lepaeiibililTof loei, Cuk o 












BrowB^B Patent Cooplint lor Hone and Plp«i. 

>J<I^nlDiMsinTeiuiDii,{illuuniedind deacrihcd in ihit nam. 

in ailher Town, CooM; at Side riiba. For failhei inftmnaiion 
■Mrea, (paM.)Hid.) a. BEYF.R BROWN, 

Sapumber 1, 1»0— 1l> Comnercial Buildingi, Alliur. 



TnHEELER'S PATENT Ba3 Way Chain Hona Powen ud 
■' Thndiii^ nadUiwa, coiwimlir on hand and Ibi lala bj Ilia 

Prita of ima Bona Power ■ndUireAer, «110 
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JOIIK MAYHER k Co. 



Baflalo ITnTMrr and Horticattnral G«rd«a> 

^RE PropriolDT of thifloIdealablUiBd ooracrJaciliFila the inanli 
■ of Fniil Oromn, NuiKrynirii nid olhen, talhe nnsmal 
kna iUck or FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TKEBB, FU>Y 
ERING BHRUES, Ac, DOW aSaiecI foiiale. 

APPLE TREES —The aBDCImenI nmbruaa naariy all nf 1 
chanl. [A iiry la>« nomWr nf TerieliM b.« baen ri^cicd.] 

verj fine, of Trom onp To three ytan iFTOwth^ Ireu ilrong and vigt 
one — BmoHBiSemere thpfolLowtna; Berileli LouierBomw^d'Jrrv 
Wbiia Doviiiiie, BlDcxlaood, Golden Baom of B^llbn*. Boerre 
Arambeiyh, Flrrnivh Ikaaiy, 8eckel, Van Mona' Leon le Clei 

n ^_i ». ,*:_» Pfmdnnle da Amomna, Onond^i 

nfotUema^'apoleoii, GlouiMorcai 



ra LniiitilHT, DiKhewi 



PEACHES.- Scm 

lei^^ri77£^alG. 
Cnwfonl'a [.iila Melocol 
Morra Red aiid Whiia Ri. , , . 
CHERRIEa.— A flue aaaaniDeni, moaily IraiMHl wilh low haada, 

Rao, Kiiighl'i EaHy Black. Beiiuman'i May. EailTPuip'i Guifua, 
PLUMS.— A my Air (lock 'of Iha moat ch!>ic( and raliabl* 

APRICOTfl.— Duboii^ Early OrfUan, Hoorpaik, Sfeda, Much 
Mutch, Ac. 

NEdTARlNES.— BoiKjo or Pafkini' Seedlinc, Goldeii Bed, Bo- 
man. As. 

ALMONDS.— Lad I aa' Ihin >)ien, and olhart. 

QITINCES.— Large Oianga, PoHnga], Pasr-Slmiwd. Ac. 

flRAPES.— Tbe beu for Uie Gnpciy, and alio Iba beM <br nt 

GOOWEBERBIEa.— Wtiie Amhai, MamcioOi and ahan. 

CURRANTS.— Lacge Red and Whila Duick, While Grape, N>- 
pie*. Viciona, Kniabi'i Swaal Red and oihen. 

STRAWBERRfES. Soiaa 30 raricliea, BntT'e New Pina, 1 
ton Puie, Large Eartv Scarlet, Hoiey'i Seadliug, 
an trvly Una and nroltfic- 

RHIIBARB— Eirly Tobolak, Vicloria, TYitcDnain, Mannolk 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND FLOWERING SHRUBS.— 

Alargeilock, MoDiiIain Aih, Horee Cbeemal, Silver Maplat, fte, 
bylhe 100 or 1000 B1 very kna pncaa. 

EVKROREBN TREES.— A large coOeclkin of bum baantflil 
Itaet, Blown in the nniaery. By iha qonnlnT. al low pricea. 

ROSES.— A very good aMoiuncM of if ardy Garden, Hybrid, 
Perpeta.l. Rourboil, Noiielle, Moia and olbara. 

HERBACROL'S PLANTS.— Many choice lona— eoma beanlilW 
new Diloiea. TuMne, Hyociniha. Uahllu, Peoniea, kc , kc, 

STOCKS.- -Apple, Cherry, Rum end Qoince Hockt. endNiine- 
rjnicn and othen will beaupplled wtib Ueaa of large oramall aixa 

[t^Oidera ty mail or oiherwite win racrJTe pnMnfri allantion. 
Erery article carefUly labelled, aecurely packed and fofwaided 

DeactipiivE Caialoiue (a punptalet of w pagn) gialie to alt wba 
api4y, (ponage paid.f 

Xofaia, K. T., Bij*. lu, IMO— iL 






a BODOE. 



Chnpln'a Portable Cider-Hill aad Preu. 



at Syntenae in IMO, all Ihe rewarda and lokana diaa- 
liiHd iij the Socjeiy for thai daee of implcnicQle, boaidea Ihe coa- 
aluiLl applouee of the crowd. Tu Diilily ia beycud a queition, and 
can be werrOAled a aource of poaitive profit to any one having aiiA 

ll -rat palcnled on iha IIH of Nor. 1843, and well tried danng 
the lamcwiiton. Ii waa Bfuin lealcd in Uie JUl of 18U, on an*. 

The imBll ailed rnilla, which are dceignad lo be cooTeyed and 
opereied by hand, are cepabLa of making from 3 lo 4 banala of ei- 
derpar day. by llie faalu of a man and bey. 

Tne birge tin, wliicb ara drawn by a pair cf horaea, are capiUil* 
of makiug from 11 to X) baireU par day, wiih Ihe help of two OHn 

Tlie price of a Urge Mill and PrHa, atai Iba rigbl of a iriiol* 
town for DiAkiiig, uaing and vending, 4oc« not exceed Iha coat o^ 
DBfl of Ihe ordniary okl faahiooed miUa. At il ia a traveling IW^ 
chine, no talea will ba made wiihoul dcaignoling iu limiuly Iha 

immediaialy, and a crowd of refarencei wil be fomiahed. 

JACOB M. SWART, of Quaker Slreel Village, Schenectady 
Coj N, v., Arel.l for Alfcany,^''— "- — -■ ■'-'- ■* '— 

Tbey ara principally menu/a 



TrniiFnctlons of Ihe N. Y. Stale Af. Socletr- 

TRANSACTIONS of Ihe New York Slale Apicolmml foeieiy, 
rnm l«tl 10 1B40, cighl vnU., price K, for lala al the office of 
THE CULTIVATOR. 
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AtriealliiTBl and Horllcallaral Implemenla, and 
Fi4ld and Oardtn Stidi. 



IJFWARDSrfHi 



Batery A Co.** 

Latttl Improvid Railroad Hortt Fower, and Ovtr- 

that Thruhing Maehini and StparaloT. 
rpBE ttban eal RstcHnu ihii iDdM DHhil nKhlne, with theLA- 
i TEaT IMPROVEMENTS, IE?- Far aliiik Paant U Kcurti. 

The nun impanuii of iboe coiuim principiHr in lb* dk^ tt 
■pp'rinii Ihs pmnr ind mHian rronl ihe cndliM iilallbnii to Ibe 

bkiidf or iniermedJBIc fHringm, and « IhA lune linM dinwntin; 
wiib the fmiU pinioui ■od cogt on Ihe Ijnka vf ihe endlcB pMiona, 
— tbetrby comlinUic OluiH f<TmcitaTB ind Dumibilut whli 
LioHna rcicTioH, wlibmn iba liibiliif oT brealmgc of luibi, « 

npiiin in matt oUier kjnii oT powen in nie.) Tbs ftrmci or nc- 

»M wiih Ih» power « elenlion. ■■ bcal niu bk witbn. 

HBTing b«n loni mmed In >fae Mannrulure, Inlrodnction, 
Sutfl, fcc,> of Ibe vknou kind! of Ham Pcwen, fhr difi^Teiil piv{»- 
HL iiid Blall lime* adopied luch imptDVemcnu u rrom otaciriuiiu 

deni thai in Ihii Power, u nov manaAKinred, all IhHt ran be dui- 

wilh which** are ncquainieit, Tbey weraiulrodm-edioioinecoii- 
aidenilile eileni lait Maasn, and whereier loed liiJc b^tidewiibUie 
miKI fepprOTHl Povera or Aber kind*, bare given anqualificd aalia- 
fiiclion, and ■■cenprercrred. 
Ths Oretahol llirMheTa and Vibraiinx Repwalorr, wiih JiDprore- 

(■TaleTel reedin* (able, tiiH avoiding accideiiu. (which often occur 
wilh Lbc iiiclinad feedijig boards) by prcTeming hajd lubAaneei, 
Btichi and al<wea from gelling inio Ibe Machine and breakbig 
Spikai^ eiidannring Ihoae engaged wiih Ihem. Tbe Cyliiider Shaft, 
(of Caai Sieelo rnna in Broiue Boiea, which ara ao made of two 

Irodbtot alwiya be keiK tight. The ipeed of ihe Power ta Jnch thai 
a lar^r polLey ia naad on Die Threaher Ihan on meal olherr— driving 
ainHiger, wiihleaalialtiJiiT afalippiogoTBanda, wbjch laai are rnade 
of VBlcsiiind IialiB Rabber, The ^epareior makn > coinpteie le. 

work beller. 

Powet, PI lama lime of Uireahing. Alao, Haw Milla in con^ele 

The Pouhle norH Power i> capable, with 3 or 4 men, of thrtah- 

frtfin 7A to 100 biuhela, ov douUle that qnanlLly of Oala per day. 
Tf»y are wsrraniad 1o perform u abore. or may be retDrned lo oa 
ot onr Agenla, of whom the; were pnrcbaaed witbin 3 monlha, and 
Ihe uuiebaie rnoneT refDndnt. 
Ther maybe had in Rochealer, Bul&lo, or aByoflba principal 

aood^mu will attend in ihe tale oTUiam in Uioae plaeaa. 

Thaitticea willtie, fi>rPu«io Powera, leS 00 

" 'Hirtaahar and SepanMor, 33 00 

" Bud!, Wrench, Ofl Can. eilra piecea, ■ 00— •!% 00 

lleilI>oahleMachlDea.Complele,(SaSmar«iio.) 190 00 

Fan MiH*, from •UloMS 

8aw Mi^l, ci.ii^lett„ 9» 

fmme Sena, eomnlel'e, '....SintM 

IhiDble dn. do. 14500 

Terma Caah, or approvod Notaa or Accepuncei, wilh Inieraal. 
Tn good Agenta in new localion lil>eral lernia wiU be giran. 
For further particolara, lee new iinie of Calalogue, at apply per- 
Bonally or hy teller at the 

Albany AgricBbural Worka, Warehonae and feed PIDrc, of 
KMERY * CO. 



Ckvice Skeep for Sale. 

er having determined lo gait Ihe fa 

lire Bocf of Sheep foriak. They 

rilh graal eats lor over 10 yeara, with a Tiew to make Ihem kaavy 

IlKy BDir ibear lhr«v and a-halfjmmA per head, and Aa veal 
old Imi year, at ihe Klndertuok DepoL fbr (1 caita pet pood. 
Ipecimena of Ibem will be at Ihe Stale PW. 

Alan, one ImpiTtcd AyiaUn Cow, with her taet two calraa, bolk 
eifeni. UAiVIEL ». CURTIS. 



AllMur Ban Mill Sloae Faetorr. 

ADAM R. SMITH, (lata of Tny,) having located al tl 
of Bmdway and ftuckanbi^ ■^■^ tl^" blocha i 



him before pDrctnuiiu claewliere. 

He keepa alio, a laxge mpply of Bnltinf CIcih, Bcraca Wirv, 
naaierofParii, and oUier arlKlia need in Milling, which wiU ba 



Tke ABcricaa SAtv Slock lnga«ac« Coupaar* 

ll rimawuia, ImL 
riHARTBR nnluaiud. Granted Jannair 1, IHD. gT^Taital 
'-' WO,000!.£]J For the Inniianee nf HOltBSB, MUlSa, 
FRIZS BULLS, BHESP AND (7.d7TXS, of every deacripbon, 
agalnat the combined riika of Ftt*, Wttr, MtHtnu and Dimbm. 

IXHCa paid in 30 dan aAer proof of death. 

KfacRH.^Ioaeph 6. Bowman, Hlnm Decker, H. D , laaaa 
Maai, Oeorge D. liay John Wiae. Alvla W. Tracy, Hon A6oer T. 
Ellia, Abm. Smith, Hon. Thoraaa BMmb. Joaaph O. Bowman, 
Fmulmi. B 8. Whituy, Snynrr. Wm. BnncX TVainnr. 

Aog. 1, IBOO— lyr. B. P. JOHNSON, Aginl, Albany. 



Farm and Slock lor Sale. 
•TKE nbaciiber win leli at aoetioa, on Iba Seuembet pexL 

in WiBimlnaicTj Vt-, comainina upwuda of xn ■ 
acrca of wtiich ja aliavial laud o? Ihe bkhi pvodactii 
Iha baak of iDe Connecucui river. Ha will alao ■ 
lime, the livotock of (aid Ibrm, eoiwtiiMc^aboii 

Sfiy (Wine of Snflbik, Hufclleai-x and EMei breedt. 

Atnoilf Ihe Devon callie, art one very Sue hall, two ycwa old, 
imported from Eugland ; another, aeven yean old. parchaiedcf "' ~ 
Paiteraon, E>q., of Maryland! another, one year oU, brad a 
(hna. Several of itae cowa are pore Devaua of ihe very beat 
aiid quality, and the whole lot were either aelecled^ot br^ t 



neatly IW 
■ual, lying <■! 

fixly biead of 
imd»ep, and 

■vo yearn old, 
^haaedofGeoi. 






>f the South Down ^ee| 



WILUAH bTfCKNBY. 



Drain Tile Works, 

rttt, Narl* ^ fUuinaHbr ircrll, Omt. 
(..Sok.Rotiod and Collar fewtrnio, ofvarioo* 

>i!S"°tb^'riv?r°^'^ 



«. S. BABCOCK. 



Acricnllnral Warehonae and Seed Store. 

Sa. iSn WaXB ima. (nw FaUm,) JV». rcvt. 

T<HB nibKriberi wooh] ictptcMWIr 

rt -I- innie IheaEieulionof planleraafii 

deakn in Agriculw ' • - - ■ 



iplicalinii by lelieT, poal-poid- Thon ordering Iromua may depend 
'Slay l.'ieso^. "'* """ ' . JOHN MAYHER fc CO, 



PoDltrr Booka, 

"pHE American Potilteror'i Companion, by C. N. Bninir^-frio* 

~ PonJlty Yard, by D. J. Btown and SaanL Ai- 

TaviX Breeder, by an Aaioclaiien of Practical 

oIDcc of THE CUl.TtVATOR. 
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Hart Siti'*^') >i>d Corn Stalk Cntten. 

THE Celebimled Paunt Adjiuuble, Spin! Kaifa Har Cu 
Prantinni Simiihl KniTi Hij Cutltr. All aiiei, Coi Hi 



Alu,«tiarTi 



S«adWliHI,grkcl 

nrialiei at Wimgr Wtu 
AgTisiiUunl ^^ 



Wire lot Fencea, 
ALSO Blaplu reutrmHlg, bT Ih 
'^ eemv per bundrcd Mnplci Urr a 



aabal qoiilily of ir 



TeLe™* 



11 n ■ fkel Kckiuwlcdf^ bf all win inaniirKlaren. Ihallbepr 
«caa nf aimealinf iron wire opeiu in poraa lo the cflecL of the « 
moaphera, teaaetia ka wciglu 13 lo IS par «n1., Icaaena iu laofipj 
for (ejHiou 33 per canUi and deatnp ill elaalkitr, Penea make 
will fun) il lOHch ebesper lo oae luogh, brlghl win, in all ciuea, evi 
at ona to Ihne centi per pound citn. than ibe cheaper qnaliiiai < 
Imi al Iheir •&!». which ugairc ■iiwnhH lo be uad. 

Noa. T, Saiid8,r<>[filc>nu; Noa lOajia 11, for Sclaperlb. 

Aof ml 1, 1^50. For taio br EMKRY A CO., Albanr. 



IIrdi«nlic Water Hams 




Colnuui*B Enropesn Asiicnltnre. 
POBOFEAN AGRICULTURE, from perional oUerraiion. by 
■-' HiMi CoLHiH of MaaurhuMIU. Two larje octsTo loii,— 
prica, iniIt boviiij, iba Kma aa publiahvl in Nca., tS. For lale 
al Ika office or TH£ CULTIVA'tUB. 

Wire Tor Fencei. 

IRON WIRE FOR FENCING, cDnnanllv for tale el New-Yoik 
pricei. Z. HOSMER, 
April l,ieaO—«t 110 MiltSi.. Boelon- 

The Tatmen* EncyoIopediRt 
nV C. W. JOHNSON. AdaMed lo the United Sulea, by G, 
" EmiuoN, Philedriphia, ISw.^ln one lina acun> nlunw, 

AJHouliore, wiib nDiDEioDa plaiea of Live Slock, Farming Impla- 

" \^eare lUly convinced thai encb an amoam of Talnable know- 

miieni a fbrni. In Tact, uoftnner who preicutW lobe well inTonn- 
ed in bii proleaiion ahonld be wilhoul Ihit book."— ATfu Cntim 

''AueiceEIeniwark, fiiiahedlnrilHilsd in imiiiaiiu h]r ARckul- 
loral Socieliea. How nmch better, oiid i" l™i»i' ir-- -'-- -' 

(loM by I,. TtcIEB, Albany ; ' "" 

"- BuAId; W. D. TlCinoK -i •,»., Duaoii, •HI nil |n>u>ii|ia 

««. (Coal of ihe Imponml work ii 

iHir i-ir. 



r Philedelpl 



Iinp<»1a(ion and Snle of Slock. 

J^. I, O. MORRIS, or Mount Fordhim, WencbaRer Coou^ 

capecially to pnrcheae inch doowatic animB^ a* are cdculnLed 10 inw 
prove tltenock o( the Uitaed Siaiea, He pnrpoaca to aiiejid iheHto 
of Ibe KhDTt-tum caiila belougiue tu the caliia ef the lala Tuoiiaa 
BiTH, Ek(., oT KirklanTiiigtoii, Yorkitiin; biu wUl uolcoiiluabia 

Juiii'l. ie3»-4l. 



The Old GUTord Msivan, 
rpHE higketl blooded Morgan Sullion 






I. T. GRANT A. CO.'S 

PATENT FJN MILLS AKO CRADLES. Wa coniinma *> 
manulBCtarElheiacctobrMedHillaaiidOndtiia. 
Tbey bavs taean awarded aii Iril prcniDnia al Ifaa Naw. 
York State Paira, and al Iha (real Anierioan IiuIilDU In New 
York, nnd KTeral Cnnnty Pain, alwrnri lakin( Iha lint pcemiaa 
orer all oUier nilla. The maaBraclnKra feel cuaUenl, therelbra, 
inoireriniTIheaeralllilolhepabllc.thHUieTanlha beM in nta. 
During the year IMTibay were iumdncad into England, by Mr. 
Slocuni, of SyracDH. They were rery hiorably uolieed by Uia 
Eiigliih papen; aitd froni a eamniaiilcmliiin of Mr. S.'i, pvbliihed 
in ihfTtaiiMclioiitDf the N.V. fllale Ag. Sociaiy, for isn, ii 

hicti he paid £l», IWO) and med 



highly approved. 



e, though Ih. 



'e ialely 



fijT riceninr rice. We are permirled lomZSo iha following ex- 
ITBCU fromleltrri received from Hon. J. R. Poinwll, of Sou* Ca- 
rolina :— ' ■ The fan voo Hnl laat enmmer, [IMS] fane been iacceat- 

feni, he wriici, lApril O^O^" B«h Uiia and Ihe Cnt mill yea 
■ent, work Tery well ; and the Ian, which i) Iha largeal dial can 

allogeiher Iha beK wind-fan 1 ever med for that pnrpoae.'' 



en /fa^rat^''hu[<!7sc^ 



ankfoHy received, < 
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Conteats of this Namber, 



NtttriliTe ProMTtiefl of the Apple, 

Foreign and Domeatic Wool, by H. C. MzRUM, 

Sheep Husbandry of Waahuiffton county, N. Y., 

History of Short Horned Cattfe, 

Oil the Importance of extended Chemical InTeBtiipations by ) 

Prof. J. p. NOKTON, j 

On Plows and Plowinr, by F. Holbbook, 

Chapin's Portable Cider Mill and Press— Brown's Coupling 1 

for Pipes and Hose, ) 

Tie Potatoe Disease, by C. E. O 

Irrigation of Gardens — Striped Buf^s^Aroerican Pomological 

Congress— The Michigan or Prairie Rose, by D. T 

Belle Maguifique Cherry, uid Native Powers, by D. T.— The 

Cherry Bird— To Wmler Bourbon Roses, 

Cnuing off Leaves of Plants and Virgilia lotea, by D. T.— Cor* 

recuons of last Number— Rose Cuttings— Domestic 

Economy, Recipes, &c., 

Review of Downing's Country Houses, 

Notes on Farming iii Ohio, by J. R. Ho wabi>— Crops in Seneca \ 

Co., ftc, by J. JoBHSTon, ) 

The Power of Steam—The Food of Plants, 

Water for Irrigation— Cultivating Stiff Soil, 

Pipes for Water, by R. A. HvrcHiBrsoif- Preserving Corn 

from Worms, by N. Aoabd— Bleeding Aniroab, 

Emery's New Thresher aiid Cleaner— Culture of Wheal— ' 

Viewing Farms,. 

New-YorK Slate Pair— Answers to Correqwndenis, 

Monthly Notices— To Correspondents, Ac, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

^ig. 195| 196— Rnggles, Nourse, Mason & Co.*s New Stabble ) 

and sward Plows, J 

107— Chapin's Portable Cider Mill and Press, S90 

Ue 100— Brown's Coupling for Pipes and Hose, 300 

900— Viewof Floral Hall at Syracuse 304 

SOI— A Bracketed Farm House 306 

SOSaoa— First and Second Floors of same, 306 

904— Emery 's New Thresher and Cleaner, 313 



Commercial Garden aad Noroeiy of 
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303 
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306 

300 
310 
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319 

313 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 



PARSONS ft CO., 



Ftuakmgj near Ntw-York, • 

T^HE proprietors of this establishment oflhr for sale their nsnal 
A oasortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 
fte. 

Hieir stock of Apples and Pears is finer than they have before of. 
fered. Also Pears on Quince, of their OMm growing. 

The Ornamental department contains the usual well known varie- 
ties, and all the best new Trees and Shurbs, for lawos and arborctums. 
including the new Pines, Arancaria Imbricata, Cryptomeria 
Japouica, with Cedar of Lebanon, at one to two dollars each; and 
Cedrus Deodara, of various sixes, at one dollar per foot. 

Catalogues furnished gratis on application by mail. Sept. 1 — 2t 

Great Sale of Fruits at Auction* 

Hu Whole Stock qf a Nta$try to h€ SM at Auction, 

THE Proprietors of the LAKE ERIE NURSERY, Cleveland. 
Ohio, being about to make a change in their business, will sell 
their entire stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs. Roses, 
dtc. &c., at Public Anciion, and without reserve, oo the 0th and 
lOih dajrs of October 

The collection embraces all the choice leading, and new varieties 
of Fruits, rare Ornamental Tkees, Shrubs, ftc, and in extent of 
variety and correcuiess to name, is probably suipaased by no Nur- 
sery at tlie West. 

The stock of Pears on free stocks, and dwarfM on Quince, u 
very good, and also Cherries, Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Qumces, Currants, Raspberries, &c., Jbc. 

Among the Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, there are plants from 
one year's growth to an extra sixe, and the stocks of Mountain Ash, 
Scotch Larch, Deciduous Cypress, Norway and Silver Maples, Eu- 
ropean Lindens, Hone Chesurats, Kentuck7[ Coffee Trees, Garland 
Deutxia, Daphne Mexereon, Monthly Chinese Evergreens, and 
Tree Hnnevsuckles, Ibc, Ike, are eqiecially good. 

The stock of Evergreens is large, and most of them having been 
twice transplanted, they are in an excellent condition to be removed. 

The sale will be made in lots of from 10 to 100 trees or plants in 
eanh lot. The correctness of varieties may be relied upon, and 
purchasers can have the privilege of removing their trees at any 
time previous to the 90th of May, 18S1. 

Tlie purchaser can d^ and remove hit trees hlimel^ or the pro- 
prietors will do it for him, charging him the usual pnce of pack- 

The terms of sale, unless otherwise agreed iq>0D with mdividnals 
will be as follow*— 

For all sums under Twenty Dollars, cash. 

Over Twenty and nnder Fifty, 30 dava. 

Over FiAy and under One Hnndred, 4 months. 

Over One Hundred, six months, approved Notes payable at Bank. 

Catnlngnes will be iiwued about the 15ih of August, which we 
shall take pleasure in forwarding to any persoiu who mav desire. 
All communications of enquiry, &c., adilressed to the subscribers 
will meet prompt aueution. ELLIOTT & CO., 

Sept. 1—11 Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, O. 



r. 



M< 



at the Nurury cf J. J. THOMAS, Maeedon, If. 

'OST of the Trees are of large, handsome, and thriAy gvowtk, aad 
- they embrace careful aelectious of the best sorts of Apfdea, 
Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Ac, with the smaller fHuts. 

When purcbojen desire, selections will be made by the proprielor, 
so as to afibrd a regular successioii of the besi varieties throaiElBoai 
the season ; and all may be relied ou as strictly true to their nausea, 
the proprietor hening/or the past Jifieen yeare inwxriaUy eadktrwd tm 
the rvU o/teUiHg mm* but THOROUGHLY PROVED wrU. 

A carefully assoned collection of hardy Omaroenlal Trees, .Shrafa^ 
and Herbaceous Perennial Plants, furnished at mflUrate pncca. 

Trees for canal and railroad well packed in bundles, encloeod is 
strong mats, with roots mudded and encased in wet moas, so as lo 
preclude all danger of injury. 

All communications, potf-poul, to be directed Maeedon, "Wayas 
Co., N. Y. Sept. 



uonhvresi of 



To Nnrserymeny Dealers, and others. 

'PHE subscriber offers for sale at the Ameriean BMoaic Gawdem i 
^ Nureerf, Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. Y., (4| mil< 
Watertoo, on the Vienna road) :— 

20,000 American Balsam Fir. 

10,000 Spruce, Red, White, ice. 

Abo various other Native and Foreign Trees, Shrubs 
Herbaceous Plants, together with a choice selection of Froit 

Native TVees and Plants to order. 

Orders promptly executed, and Trees and Plants packed for sals 
transportation to any part of the United States, Canada and Enroask 

Sept. 1— 8L * W. 8. DBLL 

Allen's Improved Portable 

Railroad Hont Power, Thr ether and Separator. 

'pHE advantages of the above horse powers are— 1. Tliey oeemf 
-*> but little more space than a horse. 3. They can be moved by 
the weight of the horse only, by placing the machine at an angle of 
10 or Id degiees. 3. They are eaailv tranq;K>rted, simplj coostmci- 
ed^not liable lo get out of order, and move with Uttle friction. 

The Owershot Thre^ier* consist of a small spiked cylinder with a 
concave top. and possess these advantages. 1. They have a levd 
table for feeaing, thus enabling the tenders to stand erect, and control 
the motion of the horte and machme by means of a brake, by v hkh 
accidents are avoided. In consequence of the spikes lifting the 
straw and doing the work on the top. stones, blocks, See. drop at the 
end of the table, and are not carriea between the spikes. 3^ Tte 
overshot cylinder does not scatter the grain, bat throws K within 
three feet of the machine. 4. This srransement also admits o( at- 
taching a SfperroMr, high enough from the floor or grocuid to si low all 
the graui to fall through it^ while the straw is deposited by itself is 
the best coitdition for oinding. 5. Neither grain nor straw are hr»> 
ken by this machine. 6- The cylinder is long, which admits of fiisi- 
er and more advantageous feeding: it is smaller and with fewer 
teeth than ordinary threshers, thus admitting of more rapid moiiaa 
uid foster work with less power; and the dirobtntion of teeth in the 
cylinder is fully made up by an increased number in the concave teik 
which is stationary. 7. The separator i» a great advantsge in diiw- 
nishing the labor of raking out the straw, us it leaves the grain in lbs 
best condition for the famung mill. Three men with a same power, 
can thresh 100 to IfiO busheu of wheat or rye per day; and four mca 
with a double power, twice that quaulhy. AJl the above are com- 
pact^ and can be carried where wanted, complete, or ther may bs 
readily taken l^>art and peeked for distant transportation oy wagUB 
or otherwise. 

Price of single Power, 980 

" ^* Thresher fSt 

" Separator and fixtures, 97 

** Bands for driving, etc., 9S 

*' Wood-sawing machine, complete, and In running 
order, 

Price of double Power, $100 

" with Thresher, Separator, Ac, S145 to 8150 

All the above are sold singly or togetiier, as desired, and azs 
ranted to work well and give satisfaction. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO.. 

Aug. l-«t. 180 ft 101 Water Street, New- York. 

THE CULTIVATOR 
ti pubiitktd on the first qf each moiUh, at JAs»y> JVl T,, bf 

LUTHER TUCKER, PBOPRIBTOR. 
LUTH£R TUCK£R& SANFORD HOWARD, Editon. 

$1 per ann.— 7 copies for $5 — 15 for $10* 

It^All subscriptions to commence with tlie volume, (the Jan. 
N o-^) and to be paid i!r aovahck. 

lO^ All subscriptions, not renewed by payment for the next T«ar, 
ar e jis continucd at the end of each volume. 

(t;^ The back vols, can be furnished to new sobscriben and 
may be obtained of the following Agents : 

NEW-YORK— M H. Nkwman ft Co., 100 Bmsdway. 

BOSTON— J. Bbxck ft Co., 52 North hlarket-st., and E. Wis it, 
7 Congrew-si 

PHILADELPnrA— 6. B. Ztxux. 

ADVKXT1SEMXXT«-The c.nrge for advrnisemcnts is #1, for If 
lines, for each ira^ertion. No Variation made from these terms. 
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Taiai [■ ■ greftl mdTmucagq in aommenoing the 
fattening of Mimals early in the fall. There are 
raanr attielei on a farm whiofa may be proDubljr 
nsedat thia ibbiod, bat whish, Trom their poriahable 
nature, wonld be loel, or greatly depreoiated in 
valne, by long keeping. Early applei, M]aaihe>, 
pnmpkini, nnnierchantafatB potatoes, and onioond 
corn, shoold be nted flrit. But beiidsi the adran- 
taga in aaving theae kinds of Tood, there i* another 
important argnbient in fsTor of early fatleningj the 
same amonni and qnaliiy of food vill go fariber, or 
will prodooe a greater nmonnt o[ meat, in mild 
weather, than in cold — lass Tood being required to 
anpply the waste of the animal lyitem nndar a mild 
tempetatnre, than ander a low one. 

Experiment) bate oBtabliihed the Taot that for 
(■Dint there i> a great advantage in eookjng toad. 
Thii adnntage reaitlti in two waya; Srit, from the 
aid which the cooking prooei* afiordt lo the organs 
or digestion, by bringing the natritive properties of 
the food into a condition in which they may be more 
easily assimilated ; second, by rendering food more 
palatable, to that some artioles, which waold be re- 
jected in a raw state, are, when cooked, eaten with 
atidity. 

The aetnal aaving or gain by oooking, depends on 
nany eircnmstances, anJ perhaps has oe*er been 
ascertained with matbematioal aocnraey. Indian 
corn may be fed liberally to hogs, in a raw state, 
before it becomes fnlly liardened, and they will 
extract the natriment from it pretty tborooghly; 
hot after it is seasoned and dried, it cannot I» nsed 
to advantage (exoept when fed in very small 
qnanlities) without being gronnd, or softened by 
soaking or Cooking. The grinding is doabtleas 
btsi; and if swine are to be fnU-ftd, there woold 
then be considerable saving in eoaking the meal, 
over feeding it raw. Some observing aad oarefnl 
persons hare estimated this saving at one-fifth the 
value of the food, and others at mora; The 
remarks in regard to Indian eorn, will apply to 
othei kinds of grain that may be used a* food for 
twine. In faot the gtntral advantages of cooking 
food for these animals, is admitted by most aathori- 
tles. The .Daofc o/ (At .Farm observes— " By direot 
experiment, it has been asoertnined that pigs fatten 
unob better on cooked (baa on taw food. This 
being the case, it Is only a waste of time aad 
material, as also loss of Sesh, to attempt to /alttn 
pigs on raw food of whatever hind ; for although 
some sorts of food fatten better than others in the 
ssme state, yet the same sort, when cooked, fattens 
nuch fsstar and better than in a raw slate. The 
question, therefore, simply is — what is the best sort 
of food to coolt for the purpose of fattening pigs 1 
Boots and grains of all kinds, when oooked, will 



fatten pigs. Potatoes, turnips, carrots, partnipi, 
mangel- war tzel, as rootsj and barley, o^ts, peaa, 
beans, rice, Indian eorn, as grain, will tH tottea 
them when prepared." 

Swine are beacBlted by being fed with diflbrent 
kinds of food. They, like most animals, whan left 
to themselves, feed on various plants and snb> 
stances. This variety is doubtless promotive of 
their health and thrift; it ^oitea the appetite, and 
thair food is consumed with less waste. Wa believe, 
also, that the quality of pork is improved by a mix- 
ture of food — that swine fad with food composed of 
vegetables, fruits, and graia or meal, with dairy 
slops, will make better pork than those which ar* 
fed entirely on Indian corn. The cooking of food 
probsbly tends further to the improvement of the 
quality of the pork. Indian oom contains a large 

Efo portion of oil, and when swine are fed with a 
iTge quantity of this grain in a raw state, it is 
not improbable that the oil is asrimilaled in a 
greater proportion, comparatively, than the other 
coostitnenti; and this may partly account for the 
faot that " western pork," which is produced almost 
entirely from corn, is generally more oily than 

The feeding of swine with fermented food .has 
been frequently recommended, aad some who have 
praotioed it have spoken favorably of its advantages. 
We apprehend, however, that erroneous ideas on 
this point are often entertained — especial]* in regard 
to the degree to wLiok fermentation ahoutd be car- 
ried in food. Chemistry teaches that fat may be 
derived from sugar, and henoe the presence of sugar 
in the food of animals, is important. Now tbs 
result of the first fermentation of vegetable sab- 
stances — the saccharine — is the production of sugar ' 
it is obvions, therefore, that the davelopmsnt of 
Ibia property in the food may tend totheaooamolation 
of fat in the animal. 

The remarks of Dr. TaoMsnn, In regard to the 
formation of fat may be propo'ly introduced hers. 
He says — " There is another nonslitaent of the 
animal body, namely, fat, the produetion of which 
deserves notice. It is not an organised tissue, bat 
is formed and oolleoted in the oellnlar tissue nadar 
oartain ciroamstancss. These are rastand eonflue- 
ment, — that is, a defloieacy of oxygen, and abun- 
dance of food containing a considerable proportion 
ofnnn-nxotised matter, such as starch, sugar, Sto. 
Now the ohief sonroe of fat is sugar, the oompoai. 
lion of which is such that when deprived of oxygen 
fat remains." 

From this reasoniag it is evident that the formaata* 
live process, in snbstanoea dsaignad for food , should 
not be carried too far; it shoold not be allowed to 
ran into the aesloiu stage, as that wontd convert 
the sugar into vinegar, a substauoe which oau afford 
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BO fat. It it well to prepare the food beforehand, 
and in suoh qnantities that it may be brpnght into 
the proper state at the time it is given to the 
animals. ^ 

As to the manner of cooking, and apparatus for 
the same, perhaps there is nothing preferable to 
Mott's Portable Furnace, a cot of which is here- 
with given. It will answer either for boiling or 
steaming. " It i^ formed of cast iron, and is of it- 
self both stoTC 
and boiler. The 
boiler is shown 
in the cat as de- 
tached from the 
stove ; its form is 
such that the fire 

{lasses complete- 
y round the ket- *fi**** Ftmoct. 

tie or boiler, the space being some two to three 
inches between the outside or stove and the boiler. 
This causes the water to boil very quickly, and with 
Tery little fuel, saves all the expense of masonry and 
brickwork, as a funnel or stove pipe is all that is 
necessary to give it a draft for all purposes.'' 

As a general rule, we think boiling is quite as 
convenient and economical as steaming, and where 
meal is to be mixed with vegetables or fruits, the 
former is preferable, as the meal can be added when 
the mass is sufficiently cooked to admit of a ready 
mixture. The water will be taken up by the meal, 
which, being thoroughly stirred in, will become 
cooked with the rest. In moderate weather, the 
food may be transferred from the boiler to wooden 
vats, as soon as it is cooked. A considerable 
quantity may be thus prepared at a time, and it may 
be allowed to pass into that stage of fermentation 
which is proper for developing its nutrient properties. 

Articles which are of the most perishable nature 
should be used first. Squashes and pumpkins, when 
well ripened, constitute a nourishing food, for cattle 
or swine. For the latter, it is best to cook them. 
They should be boiled in as little water as will 
answer, and when soft, they should be mashed fine, 
and about one-fourth of their bulk of meal intimately 
mixed in. This kind of food, with a little skimmed 
milk or whey, will fatten swine very fast; and for 
two months, or from the middle of September to the 
middle of October, we scarcely know a better 
article for feeding stock, taking cost of production 
and value into consideration. 

It has been before observed that a variety of food 
is Qseful for fattening animals; and in fattening hogs, 
we prefer mixing the different articles at the time 
of cooking. The writer has formerly used the fol- 
lowing mixtures with good success: — 1. Two parts 
potatoes and two parts pumpkins ; boil together till 
they can be easily mashed fine — then add one part 
meal, stirring and mixing intimately together. 
2. Two parts potatoes, and two of ripe palatable 
applet — either sweet or sour ; boil till they can be 
mashed fine; then add one part meal — (either that 
from Indian corn, barley, or oats and peas, allow- 
ing the same weights) — mix the whole together 
while the potatoes and apples are hot. Whatever 
dairy slops are to be used, may be mixed with the 
other cooked food when it is taken from the boiler, 
and the whole may be fed together. 

The above remarks on feeding with eooked food, 
refer to swine; for fattening cattle, it is not certain 
that the use of cooked food would be attended with 
results sufficiently advantageous to defray the extra 
expense. Except when fed with whole grain, it is 
believed that oattle extract the nutriment from their 
food, more perfeetly than swine. We may not be 



able to assign the direct cause of this, thongrli it 
suits, doubtless, from the diflerent organiza.tioa of 
the animal. The intestines of the ox tribe, mrm 
much longer than those of swine, which probaUj 
increases the absorption of nutriment; and tbe pro- 
cess of rumination may afford still further adTa.nta9ea 
in this respect. 

The/e is, however, one kind of cooked food for 
cattle ,»which seems to have been used with advantaga 
England. It is commonly known as " Wstrnes' 
Compound." It is prepared, with littlo T8iristti«B, 
botft for sheep and cattle, as follows : 

For iketpi a quantity of flax>seed is first reduced by 
a mill or a machine. Put 168 lbs. of water into aa 
iron boiler, and as soon as it boils, stir in 21 lbs. of lis- 
seed meal ; continue to stir it for about five minotea, 
then let 63 lbs. of crushed barley or Indian eorn meal 
be sprinkled by the hand of one person apon the 
boiling mucilage, while another rapidly stirs aad 
crams it in. After tlie whole has been carefoIJj ia- 
corporated, which will not occupy more than Af 
or ten minutes, oover it down aad thro^r the 
furnace-door open. Should there be maeb fire, pat 
it out. 

For cattUf the same process is to be observed, 
but the quantity of water is reduced to about 2M 
lbs. It is stated, also, that the seed and grain 
should be more finely reduced for* cattle than for 
sheep, as sheep chew their food better, and more 
thoroughly digest it. The compound is pat while 
hot into shapes like brick moulds. Several of the 
boxes are made together, in one frame — the frame 
being about 28 inches long, and ten wide, with 
neither top nor bottom. When used, it is placed 
on a board, which should be a little longer aad * 
wider than the frame. Tbe ** compound" ia pressed 
into these moulds, and afterwards left to dry. 
Potatoes, carrots, turnips, or mangel- wartsel, boil- 
ed and incorporated with the linseed meal, form a 
compound upon which eattla fatten with great 
rapidity. 

The compound is given in small quantities at first. 
During the first week five to seven pounds per day 
are allowed to each bullock, and after that time, 
the quantity may be increased to Iborteen, aad 
finally to twenty-five pounds per day. 

Mr. CoLMAN, who, while ia England, saw the 
" compound'' prepared, and had some opportunity 
to learn its value, observes — " 1 place the fullest 
confidence ia the statements of Mr. Warnes. From, 
nay own experience and observation, lam convinced 
that no more nutritious or fattening food can be 
given to animals, swine excepted, (as it gives an 
unpleasant taste to tbe pork,) than cooked linseed 
or flax-seed jelly, in certaia proportions; and it 
may be mixed with out hay, or with various other 
articles of food, with equal success." 

We have known some trials made with fisx-seed 
prepared in a manner similar to tbe above, ia fat- 
tening cattle, and the results have been very favor- 
able. But the article commonly used in stall-feed- 
ing, in this country, is Indian corn meal. ^la the 
western states tbe corn is usually fed with the Jtalk— 
being out up and placed in shocks for that pnrpoae, 
soon j^fter the grain begins to harden. Raw Indian 
meal is, however, a very hearty food, and when an 
animal is fed with a large quantity, day after day, 
it is very apt to cloy. This is owing in a great 
degree to its lying in too solid a mass in the stomach, 
and to its not afl^rding sufficient distension to the 
intestines, to produce a proper action of tbe ab- 
sorbent vessels. To remedy this, it has bfen found 
useful to mix tbe meal with some light substance, 
which permits the juices of the stomach to penetrate 
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it ; and which will at the same time give the re- 
quisite hulk to prodace a healthy action of the 
viscera. This insures the thorough extraction of 
the nutriment of the food^ and the greatest thrift and 
gain of the animal. 

The grinding of the cob with the grain answers, 
in a good degree, the purpose above mentioned. 
It has been asoertainedi also, that the cob of itself 
is capable of affording considerable nourishment to 
the animal. Dr. Salibburt in his Prixg Ettay on 
Indian Corn^ observes : — " Bj rejecting the cobs of 
1,000 lbs. of dry ears, about 200 lbs. of .organic 
matter is lost, which consists of 13| lbs. of sngar 
and extract, 1271 lbs. of fibre, 45| lbs. of matter 
separated from fibre by a weak solution of potash, 
H lbs. of albumen, .288 of a pound of casein, 2.31 
lbs. of gum or dextrine, 1.8 lbs. of resin, and 7.4 
lbs. of glutinous matter. Hence the cob, although 
not rich in nutritive matter, can by no means be 
said to be destitute of those proximate principles 
vhich go to support respiration, and sustain animal 
heat, and those which are capable of being trans- 
formed into nerve, muscle, ficc, and the phosphates 
which contribute so largely to the formation of bone.'' 
By the mixture of the cob with the meal, there- 
fore, we obtain the two>fold advantage of having 
the meal more thoroughly digested, and of saving 
the nutrient qualities of the cob. Mixing meal 
with cut hay, straw, or chaff* answers a good 
purpose. It is necessary that the fodder should be 
dampened with water, so that the meal will adhere 
to it, and it may be easily mixed together with a 
fork. A full-grown ox will eat from eight to ten 
quarts of meal per day, which is usually divided into 
two equal parts, one given in the morning and the 
other in the evening. If the meal has the cob mix- 
ed with it, or is mixed with out hay^ the quantity 
may be somewhat increased. The feeder should, 
however, carefully watch the appetite of each animal, 
and be sure to give no more than is eaten. 

The feeding of vegetables to cattle in connection 
with meal, is beneficial. Potatoes, turneps, beets, 
or apples, tend to prevent the heating effect of the 
meal — they. sharpen the appetite, assist digestion, 
and promote the general health of the animal. It 
is the o'pinion of some observing feeders, that half a 
bushel per day of either of these articles, given in 
addition to the usual quantity of meal, will increase 
the gain thirty per cent. 

To obtain the greatest benefit from the food eaten, 
the utmost regularity should be observed in feeding. 
The quantity given at a time rhould be just what 
the animal will eat with a good appetite and no more 
and the meals should be at regular intervals. It is 
believed that cattle kept constantly in the stall and in a 
temperature of about 70® F., will fatten faster than 
those which run in yards with sheds for shelter. At 
all events, the animals should be kept easy and quiet, 
as quietude conduces much to the secretion of fat. 

Apples. — The. Berkshire Culturiitf in copying 
our remarks on the "nutritive properties of apples," 
observes — "We have taken from the Cultivator an 
article on the value of apples, which, it appears to 
ns, will be read with much interest at this time. 
We hold apples in high estimation as food for 
stock of all kinds. The negro at the South is no 
surer to fat in the sugar-making season than the 
farmer's boy in the season of apples. Of those who 
talk about half an apple after dinner, we have no- 
thing to say. They know nothing about eating 
apples. But he who eats them in the good old 
fashioned way is sure to grow fat, unless his stomaoh 
ha< been vitiated by sickness or change." 



iCtttera from |lrot JTorton — JTo. 10. 

On the Importance of Extended Chemical Investi- 
gations, continued* 

AlTALTTTCAL LjLBOKATOBT, YaLB CoELBOS, I 

JVIno-ibMn, Cotm., August S7tJk, 18S0. | 

Mbssks. Editoxs — In the latter part of my last 
letter, I oommenced some remarks on the impor- 
tance of extending Chemical Researohes, whioh I 
now design to explain and illustrate more fully. 
The examination of wheat was mentioned, and tho 
advantage shown of having numerous analyses made 
upon different specimens. Let us suppose for a mo- 
ment, in continuation of this reasoning, that bnt one 
variety had been examined, and that variety grown 
upon always the same soil ; this wheat would have 
invariably about the same composition of ash. If 
there were much soda and very little potash in the 
soil, it is probable tht^t the proportion of soda in the 
ash would be largest; perhaps the potash might be 
but a mere trace. Henoe it would be natural to 
conclude, that manures rich in soda should be em« 
ployed for this crop, in preference to those contain- 
ing chiefly potash. Examinations of other samples 
from other localities, however, would show in most 
cases a reversal of this supposed rule, and a pre- 
ponderance of potash in the ash. 

This is comparatively but a trifling instance, yet 
it IS sufficient to illustrate my meaning. One or 
two cases in succession of finding most soda, might 
seem- conclusive evidence, but twenty examinations 
might prove just the reverse to be true. I heard at 
the meeting of the Scientific Association,- in this 
place last week, a few words from Prof. A. B, 
Baohe, which occnr to me as particularly applica- 
ble here. A discussion had arisen relative to the 
comparative liability of different trees to be struck 
by lightning, and had been spun out to a great 
length, eliciting various contradictory opinions, all 
founded on actual observation. Prof. Bache then 
said, that some years ago, being on an exploring 
and surveying expedition, he spent a long time in 
the woods, and directed much attention to this point; 
noting as he passed along, the kind of each tree that 
had been struck. At the end of two or three days, 
on looking over his list, he supposed that he had es- 
tablished a law, but at the end of a month, he was 
perfectly convinced that he knew nothing abont it. 
So the chemist, as he gains experience, often finds 
himself really in the dark apon points that appeared 
perfectly clear when he first commenced studying; 
as our knowledge increases, so does our conscious- 
ness of the comparatively limited sphere of its ex- 
tent. 

The accnmulatioa of materials already made in 
the departments of chemistry, and of vegetable 
physiology, although in themselves great, are, ia 
comparison with what is to be done, almost trifling. 
Wherever the intelligent, practical man turns his 
attention,' he is met by difficulties for which there 
are as yet no remedy ; and in all directions his inqni* 
ries are sooner or later brought to an end, by the 
assurance that snch and such points have not yet 
been investigated. If he thus perceives that there 
is still so much to be done, how much more must this 
be apparent to the scientific laborer, who sees in 
every direction subjects of the most interesting and 
important character, all seeming to demand his at- 
tention at once, and who throws open, by each new 
research, fresh fields for exploration. 

I have made chemistry more particularly the suh. 
ject of this letter, because it, in my opinion, is de. 
cidedly the leading feature of scientific agriooltarf . 
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The other departments of natural history, all to a 
greater or less extent depend on the illustrations and 
explanations of chemistry, for their practical appli- 
cations to agricnltare. Geology, for instance, is of 
very great importance ; a knowledge of the different 
rock strata, gives great facilities in improved culti- 
vation, explaining away difficulties, and suggesting 
economical methods of improvement. But when we 
oome to examine more closely, we find that the aid 
of chemistry has been called in. It is said, for ex- 
ample,- that the soil formed from a particular rock, 
may be brought into good condition by the use of 
lime, w.hile that of the rock immediately below or 
above, is not benefitted at all by its use. How is 
this information obtained? The answer is, only by 
the aid of chemical analyses. 

So also in botany : the knowledge which we desire 
from a classification of plants, and from studying the 
nature of their growth, derives its practical value 
from the calling in of chemistry to analyse the vari- 
ous species, and the various parts, to determine 
their precise properties. I might go on thus through 
other branches of science; even meteorology is con- 
nected closely with chemistry, inasmuch as the 
changes of temperature, dryness or moisture, rain 
and snow, and even electricity, all influence plants 
chiefly as they bring about certain chemical changes, 
which bear more or less directly on their nutrition 
and growth. 

Thus the range of the agricultural chemist is al- 
most co-extensive with the whole field of natural 
science; his vocation does not alone consist in an- 
alyzing soils, seeds and manures, as most persons 
seem to suppose; he has to study nearly all the 
phenomena of nature. 

It is then obvious, that men who are to benefit the 
practical' agriculturist in his methods and his ordi- 
nary pursuits, must not only be industrious and per- 
severing, but highly educated. It seems a very 
simple thing to say that sulphuric acid is an excel- 
lent manure for some plants, but. the labor and the 
attainment of scientific experience among difierent 
classes of crops, necessary to fully establish this fact, 
may have occupied many months. All purely chem- 
ical investigations are extremely slow in their pro- 
gress. A single thorough analysis, of an ash for 
instance, cannot be well done in much less than a 
fortnight ; and then the result obtained ought never 
to be relied upon absolutely, until fully confirmed 
by a second analysis. It is true that two analysis 
may be carried on at once, but even with this ad- 
vantage, he is a most successful analyst who pro- 
duces two or three really first rate, verified ash 
analyses, in the course of a month. I speak of an- 
alyses in which every constituent is separated. 

It has seemed to me necessary to explain these 
matters at some length, in order, if possible, to turn 
the public mind in the right direction before any 
large institutions are established, having the im- 
provement of agriculture for their main or sole ob- 
ject. Each State ought to have such an institution, 
planned and endowed on a liberal scale. I am not 
to be understood as wishing to interfere with smaller 
schools; those can be founded by private enterprise, 
and have their proper field. A State institution 
should be of a higher class, just as a college is higher 
than academies, and one of its leading objects should 
be to train up well qualified teachers, to fit them 
thoroughly for taking charge of the lesser semi- 
aaries. 

If the State of New-Tork were to found to-morrow, 
an agricultural school in each county, or in every 
two counties, the men oonld not be found in the whole 
United States entirely competent to take charge of 



them. There are good farmers enongh to undertake 
the practical departments ; but there are very few 
well instructed scientific men trained in this branch 
of study, who would be able to satisfy the wants of 
the farmers. Such men are greatly needed, and the 
demand is increasing far faster than the supply. All 
of those who have studied at this laboratory, and 
who desired employment, found it readily in most 
cases, sometimes even before their studies were 
completed. 

As I hinted before, it is my desire to urge, that in 
State institutions there should be attention given to 
the higfier departments of scientific investigation. 
In all of the schemes that have fallen under my no- 
tice, there has been a high place given to a profes- 
sor of chemistry ; in most cases he has been named 
as the head of the establishment. This professor of 
chemistry, besides having a general supervision of 
students, laboratory, farm, business matters, hc^ 
would be called upon to lecture in every part of his 
own State at least, and to answer numberless in- 
quiries upon every conceivable topic that could be 
connected, even remotely, with agriculture. 

How much time would such a person have for 
pursuing extended and dificult researches? — obvi- 
ously none at all, unless possessed of energy and 
forcie of character almost superhuman. I would 
suggest, therefore, the appointment of a chemist, 
whose sole business it should be to pursue investi- 
gations calculated directly or indirectly to benefit 
practice. Get the right man, and let him devote 
one, two, or more years, to a subject if necessary; 
furnish him wi^i every necessary, and pay liberal] j 
enough to secure undoubted skill and talent. There 
are many print works and woolen mills in this coun- 
try, that pay readily two and three thousand dollars 
a year to a chemist, who is engaged inventing new 
processes, analyzing their materials, &c. ; ought not 
the farmers of a State, in consideration of the inter- 
ests involved, to afford as fair a remuneration as a 
single corporation? I propose this addition as one 
worthy of consideration by all who are interested in 
the various State movements now commencing. 
Yours truly, John P. Nokton. 



Report OB the Trial of Plows, 

£jr tht New-York State AgrievUund Soeietp at Mbanpf Jnae^ 195a 

The Committee on the Trial of Plows, for the 
New- York State Agricultural Society, report: 

That in pursuance of the directions of the Society, 
they assembled in the citvof Albany, on Monday the 
3d day of June, 1850, and immediately proceeded to 
perform such preliminary duties as would be neces- 
sary for the success of the ensuing trials. 

On Tuesday, the 4th, the trial of the Plows 
commenced, in competition for the following pre- 
miums offered by the Society, viz: 

Best sod plow for stiff" soils, furrow not less than 
seven inches in depth,norover ten inches iii width, 

Diploma and $15 00 

Second best do, •••.. 10 00 

Best sod plow for light soils, furrows not less 
than 6 inches deep and 12 inches wide. 

Diploma and 15 00 

Second best do, 10 00 

Best plow for '^fallows" or old land, Diplo- 
ma and 10 OO 

Second do, • 8 00 

Best sub-soil plow, Diploma and 8 00 

Best side-hill plow. Diploma and 8 OO 

The first trials were on fallows or old land, on the 
farm of J. Lansing, at Greenbush. The field se- 
lected was hilly; the soil was a stiff'loam, inclininff 
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to olay, mingled with stones of varioae sizes. There 
had been almost oontinaous rains for three weeks 
previous, and the groand was, for the most part, 
ihoroDghJy saturated with water, and the greator 
portion of it had been recently covered with a coat- 
ing of long manure. 

In oonseqnence of the inequalities of the surface 
of the field, there was necessarily a diversity in the 
various lands and sections, — some being more stony, 
wet, or adhesive, than others. This source of fallacy 
was guarded against by your committee as far as 
they oould, by taking copiovs notes of the physical 
condition of the difierest lands, and making due al- 
lowances when determining the awards. The vege* 
table matter on the ground was not sufficiently thick 
to prove any serious impediment to the operation of 
the implements. After the competitors had drawn 
for the number of their lots, the following rules for 
regulating the awards were announced in the hear- 
ing of each competitor: 

RuLCs Rboulatino the TniAL. — In deciding the 
general question — What are the best plows? the 
eommittee will be governed by the following princi- 
ples: 1st, the character of the work performed ; 2d, 
the power required in draught; 3d, quality of mate- 
rials, durability and cost of the implements. 

For ttiff toil, excellence of work shall consist, 
first, in leaving the furrow slice light and friable; 
second, in so disposing the sod and all vegetable 
matter as to ensure its ready decomposition. 

For sandy tgilf or that which is already too light, 
the points in regard to work will be, first, thorough- 
ly burying the vegetable matter; and second, leav- 
ing the ground generally level. 

For fallows, or old land, the principle in refer- 
ence to the quality of the work will be, the thorough 
pulverization and friability of the soil. 

In determining the power required in draught, the 
most perfect instrument will be used, and the trial will 
be conducted in the most careful and thoro' manner. 

The same implement for testing draught, and the 
same team will be used for all plows in the same class. 

The plows may be held by the competitors, or 
persons appointed by them, as may be preferred. 

The trial being open to competitors from any part 
of the world, fourteen plows were entered for pre- 
miums. 

Old Land Thials. — Before commencing the work 
the committee passed the following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That the Plow which efieots the most 
thorough pulverization and inversion of the soil, 
with a depth of furrow of seven inches, shall be 
deemed to make the best work. 



Name of 
Competiton. 



Name of 
Flow. 



Name of 
Plowman. 



Dft. 



I 



Wi. 
Row. 



Price 
Plow. 



A. Fleck 
Frencb & Smith 



Eddy ft Co. 



^— Randeraon 
Minor ft Horton 

Starbnek ft Co. 
P.Auld 

Proaty ft Mean 

Boswortb, Rich 

ft Co. 
— -Pineb 
H. U Emery 
W. .VChaae 

E. J. Bonrall 
Protti> 4 Mean 



M. Halchiiuon 
J. Brydon 



Wilkie'a. 

Scotch, 
Michiffnn 

SodftSub. 

soil, 
Waahington 

CO. Iron 

Beam D, 
Sehodnc, 
Peekskill 

No. 21, 
TrofaaNoS, 
Improved 

8coich, 
Centre draft J. Moon«y 



No. 5^, 
Icon Beiun 

D. 

Empire A 3, 
Albany. 
Amateraam 

No. 8. 
Shell-wheel, 



S. R. Mott 



-— Raudenon 
J. Moouey 

— Smith. 
T. Waiiama 



T. Leonard 

M. M. Webster 
H. L. Emery 
J. Moouey 

E. Smith 



Connecticut J. Moonay 
I VaUey, 



487 


175 


408 


174 


439 


113 


343 
363 


100 
107 


370 
373 


100 
118 


363 


110 


435 


103| 


458 

4S7 
343 


1^ 
ISOi 


360 
5SS 


198 

OOi 



|«S8. 
13. 



.00 
13.C0 



10.00 

8.00 
7.50 

0.00 
9.50 

13.00 

8.50 

10.00 
10^ 



11.00 
10.50 



The lands were marked ont 162 feet long and 23 
feet wide. The preceding table exhibits, Ist, the 
name of the proprietor of the plow ; 2d, the name of 
the plow, 3d, the name of the plowman; 4th, the 
draft of the plow; 6th, the weight of the plow; and 
6th, the price. 



While the plows were in action, they were care< 
fully watched by the committee, and every circnm- 
stance which they deemed essential was noted. The 
appearance of the land after plowing, its friability, 
the comparative time of drying, the amount of vege- 
table matter left nncovered, were then carefnlly ex* 
amined . The result of their observations is summed 
ap in the following remarks: ^ 

A. Flxck's Wilkie^t Scotch P/oto.-^Per formed 
work in a handsome manner ; the furrows were high 
set, and their form was well adapted to cover the 
seed with a friable soil after it had passed under the 
action of the harrow. The materials of the imple* 
ment were of the best quality, being wholly of iron, 
and all the portions of it, except those exposed to 
the abrasion of the furrow-slice, appeared almost 
indestructible. In our opinion it is liable to the 
following objeotions: 1st. Its draft is heavy. 2d. 
Its weight makes it too laborious for the plowman 
to handle, particularly where the furrows are short, 
and the turnings are consequently frequent. 3d. 
Its price is too great for the means of ordinary 
farmers. 4th. It requires a more thorough train- 
ing on the part of the plowman than is ordinarily 
attained by the farmers of this ooustry. 5th. The 
bottom of the furrow is left uneven, that portion of 
the bottom contiguous to the land-side, being deep- 
er than the portion nearest the furrow side. It is 
evident that this cut gives less friable earth adapted 
to the exigencies of the crop than if it were level at 
the bottom. 

French & Smith's Michigan Sod and Sub-soil.-^ 
We shall not notice this plow minutely in this con- 
nexion, reserving our remarks for a subsequent part 
of this report. 

Eddt & Co.'s Washington Co. Iron bsam />.— 
This is a strong and well made plow ; the beam is 
of wrought iron, and we should suppose from its 
construction, that it was well adapted for very 
rough and stony land. Its draft is heavy, and the 
mould -board presses heavily on the upper and lower 
edges of the furrow, so as to , leave the surface ex- 
posed after plowing, curved, from the effect of the 
pressure. This peculiar action not only expends 
power wastefnlly, but packs the earth which ought 
to be pulverised. 

Rakderson'i Schodac Plow. — The good quali- 
ties of this plow were brought out in the fullest re- 
lief by Mr. Randerson, whose ex pert n ess as a plow- 
man was particularly observed. The lightness of 
draft of this plow is very remarkable; this was seen 
as distinctly in the action of the team as from the 
indications of the dynamometer. It also possesses 
another quality which will recommend it to many 
farmers; it can be used by an inexpert plowman 
with better effect than most of the plows exhibited ; 
it runs easily without turning towards the land or 
from it, and when once gauged, it keeps the re- 
quired depth with great steadiness. Since good 
plowmen are procured with so much difficulty in 
many places, this quality of the plow will prove of 
great value. With these qualities, it fails in its 
pulverizing action; the furrow-slice is simply turn- 
ed, with scarcely any comminution of its particles, 
and it does not bury the grass and other vegetable 
matters on the surface, with that thoroughness 
which good husbandry requires. 
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Mines & Hokton'b Peekikill Plow, No. 21. — 
Those of your committee who have watched the 
operation of plows for several yean in saccession, 
which have been exhibited at oar annual fairs, are 
no strangers to the excellence of this implement. It 
is constracted throughout by a rule, which was ex- 
hibited to some of the members of your committee 
several years ago. At each successive exhibition, 
competitors have approximated more and more 
closely to this plow, and the great excellence of 
many of the plows manufactured in this State, is 
due to the skill and ingenuity of Messrs. Miner k, 
Horton. No. 21 turns an excellent furrow, sur- 
passes most in pulverization, buries the vegetable 
matter well, is strong in its construction, durable 
in its materials, moderate in price, and light in its 
draft. But in our opinion would be improved, by 
an apparatus by which the breadth and depth of its 
furrow could be more readily and accurately ad- 
justed. 

Stabbuck & Co.*s Trojan No, 5. — The proprie- 
tors of this plow were unfortunate in drawing their 
lot, as it was undoubtedly the worst on the ground. 
It W9S situated at the base of a side hill, receiving 
its drainage. At the time of the trial it was very 
wet, excessively stoney, and covered with a ranker 
herbage than any other lot on the field. The con- 
fidence of the proprietors in the excellence of the 
^implement was very strikingly exhibited by their 
submission to its being tested without the slightest 
remonstrance under circumstances so decidedly un- 
favorable. It is undoubtedly difficult for any judges 
to make a proper allowance for these inequalities 
in the physical condition of different lots, and it is 
possible that injustice may be done in spite of the 
greatest care and impartiality; but your committee 
in making their award, endeavored, individually, to 
be ** fully persuaded in their own minds.'' Trojan 
No. 5 is undoubtedly an excellent plow, and in its 
capacity for turning under weeds and stubble, 
without chokingf is probably unsurpassed by any 
plow at the exhibition. 

P. Auld's Improved Scotch Plow, made good 
work. It seems well adapted to adhesive soils, as 
from its form and the quality of the metal used, it 
will scour well. It larks the apparatus for proper 
adjustment, which renders it somewhat difficult of 
management. 

Pboutt & MxABs, Centre Draft, No. 5i.~This 
plow possesses an extraordinary combination of ex- 
cellencies. The point or share presents a gradual, 
easy rise of the furrow to the mould-board, which 
is on a gentle spiral curve, in its transverse and 
diagonal sections, and of such length as to insure 
a free and easy delivery of the furrow at its after 
end, and not requiring the foot of the plowman 
to prevent its falling back from whence it came, 
and having the cohesion of its parricles so far dis- 
turbed as to admit of the genial influences of the 
sun and rain, those powerful agents of decomposi- 
tion. It is of that peculiar structure which is so 
well adapted to the form which the under side of 
the furrow naturally assumes, in the process of be- 
ing inverted, that after a few hours service, not an 
inch will be found which is not polished by the pas- 
ting furrow. 

The centre draft principle, seems almost univer- 
sally misapprehended by most farmers and plow 
makers, although it has been the characteristic fea- 
ture of Messrs. ' Prouty & Mears' plows for many 
years. Most persons suppose that this appellation 
refers to the draft-rod, which dispenses with the ap- 

Slioation of the power at the extremity of the beam ; 
at this is not so. Its ukes its name from the ap- 



proximation of the beam to the central section of 
the implement, most other plows having the l>«^aiB 
placed directly over the perpendicular Isod^side. 
The land-side makes an scute angle wHh a perpen- 
dicular, from the so^ of the plow, and hei>ee the 
furrow«slice, instead of being rectangular, is rhom- 
boidal. The combined actroa o-f the coulter and 
plow, loosens the earth composing the acute fsng-le, 
so that when the furrow-sHce laps on the preeeding 
one, the loose earth falls into the channel iii«de b^ 
the lapping of the furrows and completely b-aries 
the protruding vegetation. This feature of tbe 
plow is looked upon by your committee with g-remt 
favor, as it is almost impossible for a rectangaiar 
furrow-slice to be so laid as to shut in the ^ra»s so 
as to insure its decomposition, and to repress its 
growth. 

The inclination of tbe land -side also brrn^ the 
standard on which the beam is placed within the 
body of the plow, the front edge of which is throws 
forwards in a curve under the beam, so as to pre> 
vent the vegetmblo matters on the surface front 
lodging on, and choking the plow. The after part 
of the head of tbe standard, is extended in snob 
manner as to secure the beam and land-side more 
perfectly, and being within the body of tbe plow it 
admits of the position of the beam being in a line 
parallel with the land-side, and also causes the line 
of draft of the latter, and the line of motion ef the 
plow to be parallel one to the other. 

As the draft rod and other apparatus of adjust- 
ment attached to this plow, are in some respects pe- 
culiar, we subjoin Messrs. Prouty and Mears, de- 
scription thereof. 

''The dbaft bod. — The under side of the fore end 
of the beam of common length, is elevated from two 
to five inches above the level of the standard at its 
junction with the beam. At the fore end of the 
beam is secured a metallic graduating arc, having 
a slot of about six inches lateral extent, and through 
which is passed, vertically, an eye-bolt of about ten 
inches in length — about eight inches forming a male 
screw, the female consisting of a nut on tbe under, 
and a powerful thumb nut, or knob nut, on the up- 
per side of the graduating arc. By means of this 
arc, nuts and screw, the eye of the bolt may be ele- 
vated or depressed, and also passed to tbe right or 
left of the centre, and thus secured in its position — 
thus adjusting the line of draft with great accuracy. 
In front of the standard, under the beam, embrac- 
ing its sides and extending up back of the standard- 
bolt, is a clevis, having its ends secured by a strong 
bolt through the beam. This clevis has three 
notches to admit the hook on the end of the draft 
rod. One central, and one extending out on either 
side of the beam. The draft rod is a bar of round 
iron — having at one end an eye to draw by, and at - 
the other is formed a suitable hook or eye by which 
it is attached to the clevis after having been passed 
through the eye of the adjusting screw bolt. 

'' This apparatus, when applied to tbe Prouty & 
Mears plow, (the land-side and standard of vbich 
are inclined, and the beam on a line parallel with 
the land-side,) admits of the plow carrying its 
proper width of furrow when drawn by two or more 
horses walking in the furrow, when the draft rod is 
hitched into the right hand notch of the clevis and 
full to the right in the graduating arc. Hitch cen- 
tral in the clevis, and set central in the arc and it 
follows equally well, a yoke of oxen or a pair of 
horses. Let the rod be hooked into the notch on 
the left of the beam, and moved to the left of the 
arc, and it follows tbe team of three horses abreast 
as perfectly as before, in each instance holding its 
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width aod dapth of farrow, tarnUg over and com- 
pl«lelj «o*eriiig the aod and all vagetabla matter. 

To anm op the msriti of Ihii plow, it appeara to 
m that it combian ia a Tsry remarkable degree the 
aomewbat oppoaite qaalitiea sf eaae of draft with 
pnlvariiing power; it buries the Tagetable matter 
Tery Ihoraugbl; j it ia made of very exuelleflt mate- 
. rials J it U not expeniive) the workmaaahlp u of 
the Iwit qnalit]'; it oaa be eaailj repaired, and fa- 
cility in kt D>« ii eatil]' aeqaired by ifae plowmaa. 
It ii iteadf aed eqaabh in its motion, reqniring lit- 
tle labor en the part of th« plowman, and ii an*- 
oeptible of most aocnrate adjaitmoat. The oom- 
mendation which we haTO beatowsd on the dnra- 
bilil; of the materiali, ilrength of oopitrnotiDa, 
■ealnesa of flniih, and general exoellanoe of work- 
manahip exhibited in ihii plow, appliei with eqnnl 
force to all the plows axhibited bj the aame pro- 
pria tora. 
BoawoBTH, Rich Cc Co-'* tr»n ttan D. — Thia 

Elow hat the merit of being the oheapeat of any ex- 
ibited. Its conatrnolion givea it aome adTsntngea 
in plowing in atanipy Und, and from it* faoililj 
taming, it is oonTenient where the forrowa are very 
abort. Bat year committee are ooatlrained to saj 
that the work performed by thia plow, does nol 
meet their approbation, aa it requires too mach aiii 
from Ihe foot of (he plowman to place the farrow- 
dice in a proper position. It packs and soIidiBef 
the fnrrow-alice in oonseqneoca of the pressure of 
the hinder part of the monld board; the dra' 
beavj, and ila action is vibratory and ansleady. 

FincH'a £«pire -d 3. — The same objectiooa 
ply 10 this plow ai to Randarson's, bat it presses 
the farrow harder aad require* more power. 

H. L. EMtwr'B Mhtny Plow, does good work, 
except that it fails to bnry the alobhle well. 

W. U. Chaie'b At^tUrdatk Plow Na. 6.— Thia 
implement was not properly adjusted for showing 
iti peculiar properties, and therefore yonr commit- 
tee bainrd no remarks on its action. 

E. J. BuaaALL'a Sktll-tnlittl Plow.— Mach inge. 
nnity is dispUyed in the construction of this plow, 
and from inspection, and from theoretical conside- 
rations, we should ha >e been ineljned to altribate to it 
Taluable qoalitieaj hat it failed to affect a thorough 
pulTeriiation of the soil, and to cover under the 
Tegetable matter, withoat aasislance from the foot 
of the plowman. 

PnouTT & Mbass' CoMtetieut Vallty Plou. — 
We cannot entertain a doabt of the excellence of 
Ihe exeoation of this implement io soils adapted to 
its use ; hat it was not adapted to Ibe soil where il 
was tried in our presence. 

Your committee have (has passed in review all 
the plows offered for oompetilion in this partioalar 
kind of land, and have given their opinions so fares 
they know their own hearts, with entire impar- 
tiality. They would have praised with far greater 
pleasure than (hey faaie blamed; hut tbeir duty to 
the society, and (o the farmers of the State, seemetl 
imperiooaly to require thai they should honestly 
State Ihe faots as they presented themBelrei Io their 
view, with thrir conclusions, withonl fear, favor or 
■Seolion. 

Stiff Soil Tbials.— HsTing Ibus flnished the 
trial of plow* on " Old Ground," they proceeded to 
test those entered for plowing stiff sod. 

The Beld selected was of a stiff clay soil, with ■ 
smooth Bad nimoat level aarfaoe, generally free from 
stones, in a very wet condition from recent rain*, 
and ooTcred with a sod which had been unplowcd 



for many yeara. The siae of furrow-sHce prescrib- 
ed by the rule* waa 7 inches by 10 inches. The 
lands were 150 feet.Ioog by 23 feet wide. Twenty 
two plows were entered for aompetition, and tha 
annexed labia ahows, 1st, the name of the oompeli- 
tor j 2d, the name of the pldw; 3d, the draftj 4ih, 
six* of farrow; 5th, the price of the plow, and Gtb, 
the weight of the plow. 



FaxNCK tc Smith'* Miekiga* Sod and 8ai-ieil.-~ 
We reserve oar remark* on thia plow for another 
place. 

MiHOB It Hoxtok's Pakikill Plow Ne. 21.— 
Thi* plow does excellent work, thoagh intended for 
a wider farrow, and working diSBdvantageonsiy in 
thia. 1e yet made good work, palveriaing the soil 
in a satisfactory manner. This plow, as well aa 
No. 22, faereiaafter mentioned, was held by a per- 
son annccustomed to the implement, and for that 
reason all (he excellencies of the plows were not 
developed. It mn* with great steadiness, and re- 
quires very little interference on the part of the 
holder. 

FaiircH k Smith's Xiekigin Joint Plow.- Thin 
implement has merits, but is inferior to the "Sod 
and Bubscil Plow" of the same proprietor*. 

Eddt k. Co.'s Waihington Co. J}.— Thia plowi* 
not catculaled for so deep a furrow as seven inches. 
When working at this depth, much power is expend- 
ed upon Ihe furrow slice which is hardened and pol- 
ished fay Ihe pressure. It cleans out the bottom of 
the furrow well, and runs very steadily. 

MiNXB b HoBTON's P«ek.*ill No. 22.— This , 
plow does not leave the land as light a* No. 21, nor 
is it as well adapted for the work required by tbn 

Pbodtt k. Mbabs' CcRlrt Draft No- 26.— Leave* 
the furrow too flat and heavy for atilT (oita, bnt 
' :• the grass satiefaotorily. 
. L. EuKKi'a Jtba»ti Ftoie. — The ftarrow* were 
smoothly cut, but (he grass was not well eovered, 
and the soil not sufficiently pulveriaed. 

BoBWoaTH, Rich & Co.'s Sight and Lift Hani 
Plow. —Thit plow |)erformril its work admirably, 
with a single eieeplion of the great power which 
was required to operate it. It pulvetited the soil 
well, and buried the grass very thoroughly 
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Finch's Empire J. 3. — This .plow has but little 
pulverizing action, and leaves the furrow slice heavy ) 
but runs squarely and steadily. . 

Gilbbst's NewJertey P/ow.'--Was worked with- 
out a wheel, and was deficient in apparatus for aeen- 
rate adjustment, and its furrows were cut unequally 
as to depth and width. It requires too much power, 
when running seven inches deep, to become a favor- 
ite with our farmers. 

Stakbuck & Co.'s Trojan No, 6*— This is aval- 
liable plow, and will undoubtedly be a favorif er with 
many farmers; it lays its furrows smoothly and 
evenly, but does not pulverize the soil or bury the 
grass as well as the standard of good plowing re- 
quires. This plow,' like many others which were 
exhibited, took too wide a furrow in proportion to 
its depth. We deem the growing tendency amongst 
plow makers to adapt their implements to a wide 
forrow-slice, as an evil sign of the times, fraught 
with the worst results to the cause of agriculture. 
No fault is attributable to the makers for this; they 
only comply with the demands of their customers, 
but we think it high time that an earnest eflTort was 
made to disabuse tbe minds of Farmer i of this error, 
as it is one which must necessarily diminish the re- 
turns of their labor. Like all the plows made by 
these gentlemen, it is of easy draft. Messrs. Star- 
buck's plows were all held by Mr. Smith, who 
exhibited admirable skill as a plownan, and brought 
out their good qualities in the amplest manner. 

Scott's Ohio Plow. — The proprietor of this plow 
stated that it was not prepared for working, and 
requested no remarks in regard to it. 

PaouTT & MxARs' Centre Draft No, 5|. — Made 
good work, but takes too wide a furrow to do the 
required work on this soil in the best manner. 

PaouTY & MxABs' Centre Draft No. 30.— The 
general form of this plow is similar to that of the 
''5i," except that it is calculated to do deeper work 
in proportion to the width, which is a great advan- 
tage for stiff soils. Lightness and friability are tbe 
main objects to be attained on such soils. They 
should be plowed fine and well pulverized, not only 
for tbe purpose of making a suitable seed -bed, but 
in order that the action of the air may develope and 
render soluble the latent vegetable fuod which they 
contain. The operation of this plow was highly 
satisfactory in these respects. The furrow-slice was 
out with great uniformity, (as per table,) and it 
was left beautifully open and light, while tbe grass 
was so completely covered as to prevent its growth. 
This was particularly observed by the judges, who 
visited the field five days after tbe work had been 
done, (during which interval there had been a fall 
of rain.) in order to compare the condition of the 
land plowed by the different implements. The lot 
plowed by this plow, lay considerably on what had 
formerly been the track of a road, which made that 
part of the soil, especially towards the bottom of 
the furrow, very bard, and increased the draft; yet 
the implement held its depth well throughout. The 
Ihttacbment of the draft-rod to that part of the beam 
nearest tbe centre of the plow's weight, is thought 
to have a favorable effect in keeping it to its depth 
and giving steadiness of motion. 

BoswoBTH. Rich & Co.'s Iron Beam E 2>. — This 
plow required less power than any other on the 
ground, but it was deficient in pulverizing action, 
and covered the grass imperfectly; and the sod re- 
quired the foot of the plowman to assist in its'inver- 
sion. 

W. tJ. Chasx's Jmeterdam Plow, No, 2. — A 
good, substantial, and cheap implement. Sufficient 
pains had not been taken in its adjustment before 



trial, and the plowman not being aecnstosDed to ha 
use, all its good qualities were not made appstreBt. 

Randbbson's Schodae P/oio.— The renia.rks oa 
this plow, under "old land" ploxring, will apply ia 
this conneoticm. It is proper to state, aliio, that it 
did not, generally, work to tbe depth reqisireel. la 
this instance, twelve furrows were plowed before 
the dynamometer was put on, the average depth oi 
which was not over six inches ; and wheu the iaipJe- 
meat was put down tt) seven inebes, for tbe purpoae 
of testing the draft by the dynamometer , tbe far- 
rows plowed showed very conspicuously above the 
rest of the landr The great difierenoe in the power 
required to plow six inches, and that reqninad Ibr 
seven inches, will account, io a considerable degree, 
for the ease and expedition with which Mr. fi^aader- 
son's hones moved. 

Stab^vcb & Co.^s Iron Beam, — Similar to the 
"Trojan" No. 5, but does not work quite as evenly 
and smoothly as that. 

A. Fleck's Wilkie't Scotch Plow. — This plow 
operated with great regularity, cutting its far- 
rows seven inches by ten, with anifernaitj and 
precision, leaving the edges or corners high, and 
exposing to the air a large proportion of the sliee. 
At the time of the examination of the field by the 
committee, the lot plowed with this plow was found 
to be in a much drier and lighter condition than 
most of the lots, and at a subsequent examination it 
was noticed that but little grass had grown between 
the furrows, — a result which was owing to the for 
row-slice having been left in so friable a state that 
the ridges had crumbled down and closed the inter- 
stices. The bottom of the furrows, though cut 
more squarely here than on old land, (a different 
share having been used) was still liable to the same 
objection as mentioned in that case. The plewmaa, 
Mathew Hutchinson, is a very superior workmafj 
possessing all the qualities which make the true 
plowman, and we should neglect a most pleasing 
duty, were we to fail in unanimously awarding bin} 
the praise which his work so richly merits. 

Stabbuck's Trojan^ No. 3. — Makes good work, 
and buries the vegetable matter better than aoy 
other plow by these makers. 

E. J. Bubball's Shell Wheel Plow. — Is snbstaati- 
ally made, but is deficient in pulverization and in bu- 
rying sod. Tbe committee examined tbe Tarioss 
lands with great care on the completion of the trials. 
Five days afterwards they examined them agaia, 
and three weeks subsequently a part of the commit- 
tee examined the work, and the opinions above givea 
are the result of their combined inspections. 

Sandt Sod Soils.— Our next trials il^ere in a 
sandy sod soil, situated on tbe Island, north of the 
rail road depot. The soil was an alluvial sand, 
with a very tough sward, which had not been dis- 
turbed for twenty years, and which had been used 
for pasturage during that period. The lands were 
of the same length and breadth as those on the "stiff 
sod" trials. The following table in dieatesjhe draft 
of each plow : 



Names of Competitors. 


Name of Plow. 1 


Diaft. 


Finch, 


Small Empire, 
Peekskill, No. 91, 


400 


Miner k, Horton, 


380 


Miner & Horton, 


Peekskill, No. 90, 


3?0 


W.U. Chase, 


Arostenlam, No. 9, 


3S0 


French ft Smith, 


Michigan Joint, 


440 


French k Smith, 


Michigan sod and sab-aoO, 


490 


Slarbnck k Co., 


Iron beam, 


aoo 


Wm. U. Chase. 
Bosworth, Ricn k Co., 


Amsterdam, No. 6, 


905 


»» 


410 


Starbnck k Co., 
Fiach, 


Tr<9aa,No.S, 


9S0 
490 


Randerson, 


Schodae, 


340 


H. L. Emery, 


Albany, 


490 
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ProulT * Hemn, 



ImpnTfld SofMoh, 
Caan ioA, No. US, 
Cailrednn,No.St, 

WUkis'i Scotchi ' 



Ourrem&rki on the ipeciftl qualities of the >STe- 
r«J plow* have been giTcn viih >» niaoh detail nn- 
dar the triitU on " old land" and on " tuStod," 
th>t we deem it aDneceiaarj to lay more id relation 
to them ID the present connexion, except the gene- 
ral remark, that the greatest deficianoy notioed in 
nokt of the plowi which were auhniiited for thii 
tri&l, was one which woold have entitled them to 
commendation in itifT and lenaciooi. aoili, and that 
is, the; lapped the furrows too mnch, which in- 
croBHia the friahilit; of a loil already too loose. 
Thej were also deBcient in barying the grass. In 
moat of the lands it coald be seen protrading 
through the interstioes, and a shower having occur- 
red soon *ri«r the trials were finished, it grew in a 
few dajs BO as to cover the field with a very Qnde- 
•Irable verdnre. These defects, however, were 
admirably obviated by the plows to which the pre- 
mioms are awarded. All the plow* were ganged 
to work six inches by twelve. 

TaiAL or 81S1.H11.L Plows. — These plows were 
tried on a steep aide hill in the aanie field where the 
trials on "old land" were made. "There were three 
plow* entered for the preminm, viz; 
Boswortb, Rich k Co.'s, price $7.00, wt. 123 lbs. 

ProDty It Mears', 9.00, " 110 lbs. 

Eddy b Co.'s, 9.00, " III lbs. 

They all perfonned well, and are well worthy or 
their makers' lepntations, and of the confidence of 
Ibe public ; but all things considered they esteem the 
plow of Boswortb, Rich b Co. the beit. It is truly 
an excellent implement, and they recommend it with 
great confidence to those requiring «uch an imple- 
ment, as one which will aive (hem entire BaliirBclion. 
TaiAL or ScTB-soiL Plows.— Three plows were 
entered Tor this trial, vii: 

P»oOTT & Meabs' B Sub-ioil flow.— Price JIO, 
weight 103 Ihs., draft TSOj in a very stifi" hard-pan, 
filled with stones; siih-soil depth llf inches. The 
draft of this plow in a similar soil, but mnch more 
free from stones, was 650 lbs. 

PaovTY & MiAas' C Sub. toil Plow, price $8, 
weigbt 89ilbs., draft 650 lbs.; in a sub-soil similar 
to that in which B was tried, less stony than the 
first trial, but much more so than the second one; 
depth lOj inobei. 

BoswoxTH, Rich h Co.'s Sub-tail Plau, price 
«7,dratl6SO lbs.; in a sub-soil similar in texture 
and stones 10 that in the second (rial of Prouty & 
Hesrs' B plow, depth 101 inches, weight S8i lbs. 
On S second trial, its draft was TOO lbs., with s 
depth of lOj inches. The adjustment attached to 
Ptonty h Mears' C plow, by which the amount of 
pniverixation may be inoreated or diminished, ac. 
eording to circumstances, gives it a preference over 
others, and entitles it to a premiutn. It is proper, 
hovever, to add, that the plow exhibiled by Bar- 
worth, Rich II Co. was an excellent implement, 
snil will, in most respects, give good satisfaction to 
porcbasers. 

HsAsCBiixtm or tabiovs Pldwi. — Xotwiih- 
ilanding the acknowledged importanee of the plow 
11 bearing on Ibe qaantity, quality and obeapnetsof 
Tenable, and, 10 a conaiderable extent, of aaiinal 
ftwd, little is yet known with respect 10 its theory. 
Ob* obstaole to iti inveacigation has hitherto been 



ibe want of reliable data. As one contribution tc 
the removal of this obstacle, we subjoin the follow 

exhibited at the trials: • 




HiCHiAAH Sod and St^b-soil Plow.— We have 
refrained in the remarks hitherto offered from mak- 
ing any comments on the plow offered by Messrs. 
Fresoh tt Smith, and called by them the Michigan 
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Sod and Sub-soil Plow, becanse in oar opinion, it 
ouald not be brought into competition with other 
plows, without great injustioe to the proprietors of 
the .latter, ^n the first place, it is properly a three- 
horte plowj while all the others are two horse plows. 
Secondly, ilTdouble character distinguishes it from 
all others. 

We regard this implement as a most useful pre- 
sent from the mechanic to the farmer, and in our 
opinion its introduction will effect a great improve- 
ment in the tillage of some kinds of soil. It pul- 
yerizes the soil in an excellent manner, which to be 
fully appreciated, must be seen; and it accomplish- 
es this pulverization with an amount of power 
which, in reference to the work performed, is cer- 
tainly not large. It buries the sod completely and 
covers it with a coating of loose earth which makes 
a seed bed almost as perfectly as a spade. 

In other plows tried, there was one size of fur- 
row-slice which the plow turned better than any 
other; if a broader or narrower furrow was tak^n, 
the plow would act less perfectly. This was not 
the case with the ''sod and sub-soil" plow; it 
seemed to perform equally well whatever was the 
breadth of the furrow, and this quality we deem a 
great advantage. We do not wish, however, to be 
understood as recommending this, as a plow adapt- 
ed to " all work." Where, from peculiar circum- 
stances, it is not desirable to plow deeper than six 
inches, we cannot recommend this implement; its 
peculiar pulverizing powers are not fully developed 
with a furrow shallower than seven inches. Its 
properties may be given in substance as follows: — 

1st. It is particularly useful where trench plow- 
ing is required ; that is, where it is wished to bring 
the sub -soil or a portion of it to the surface. This 
is a useful operation where the sub-soil abounds 
with vegetable food in a greater proportion than the 
surface soil ; as on alluvial and other very deep 
soils, where the upper stratum has been exhausted 
by cultivation. 2d. It is also exceedingly valua- 
ble for ordinary etiff adhesive soils, the greatest de- 
fect of which is their tendency to pack too closely. 
This defect is in a great degree obviated by the 
manner in which this plow performs its work. It 
euts its furrow-slice in two^arts, horizontally, by 
which operation it makes twice as much division of 
the soil as is efibcted by an ordinary plow when go- 
ing at the same depth and width, and from tbe fact 
that each part is turned over by itself, it falls light- 
ly, and remains in a pulverized state. 

In consideration of all the circumstances we 
recommend that a premium equal to the first, in 
amount and in honor, be awarded to ^is plow for 
*' old land" and '' stiff sod" plowing. In view of 
the results of the trials instituted by us, and de- 
tailed above, we recommend the following 

AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 

To Fbbnch ft Smith, ft>r their Michigan Sod and Sul^soil Plouh 
for plowing on " Old laiid" and " Stiff sod" .Diploma and S15.00 

OLD LAND. 
1st Premiam to Pkovtt tc Mxass for their Centr* Draft 

No. 5^, Diploma and 10.00 

9d Premiam to Minsa ft Hokton , for their PeekdeiOf No. 31, 8.00 

STIFF SOD SOIL. 
1ft Preminm to PaovTT ft Meabs, for their Centre Draft 

No. 30,....*"* Diploma^id 1500 

M Premium, to Minsk ft Horton, for their fetkAUly No. 91, 10 .00 

LIGHT BOD SOIL. 
1st Premium, to Pboittt ft Mxarb, for their Ctntr* Dmft 

No. 25, Diploma aud 15.00 

9d Premium, Wm. U. 6nA«s, for his Amsterdam No. 7,. . . . 10.00 

SIDE HILL PLOW. 

ToBoswoKTOi Rich ft Co., for their Side HiUFUw^ 

Diploma and 8.00 
BUB- SOIL PLOW. 
To Paomnr ft BIxars, for their SiA'SoU Plow C, Diploma and i8 00 



The committee, * in making the above awards, 
would not be understood as claiming entire perfeC' 
tion for any of the implements; on the contrary 
they believe there is room far improvenreirt in all ; 
their decisions are intended to show, that, of the 
plows which came under their examination, those 
on which the premiums were bestowed; were the 
best for the purposes designated. We would ear- 
nestly invite the attention of manufacturers of plo we 
to the necessity of* adapting their implementi to 
special purpoeee. It is a great miitake to suppose 
that the construction of a plow " of all work," as 
it is called, is possible. The different circumstan- 
ces under which plows mu^t be used, and the differ- 
ent objects to be attained, render a difference of 
construction absolutely necessary. For instance, 
clayey and tenacious roils ought to be thoroughly 
pulverized, and to effect this, they must be plowed 
with a deep and narrow furrow, and left as light aa 
practicable. Sandy soils^ on the other hand, snonld 
be merely turned over, to expose a fresh surface to 
the atmosphere, and to bury the surface vegetable 
matter, without pulverizing or making the soil 
more loose — its lightness being already too great to 
prevent the escape of the sriform and liquid mat- 
ters which constitute the food of plants. It may be 
observed, too, that plows of somewhat different 
construction are required for rough and smooth 
land — a shorter inplement, especially, being re- 
quired for the former situation, in order to adapt it- 
self to the inequalities of the surface. It is obvi- 
ously impossible that the sam^ plow can fulfil) such 
antagonistic conditions; and it therefore becomes 
necessary to ascertain what are the best plows — 
not for general purposes — but for the various spe- 
cial purposes to which they must be applied. 

The committee would do injustice to their own 
feelings were they to fail to acknowledge their ob-, 
ligations to Ezra P. Prentice, Esq., the President 
of the Society, for his earnest efforts to promote the 
success of their experiments, by valuable advice 
and intelligent co-operation. They also desire to 
express their cordial acknowledgments to B. P. 
Johnson, Esq., the Secretary of the Society, for 
his assiduity in anticipating and providing for all 
their wants during the tr als of the plows. Much 
of the success which ha 9 attended their labors^ 
is due to his untiring w&tchfulness and intelligent 
zeal. 

They also desire to express their thanks to all tbe 
competitors, without exception, for their kindness, 
and for the liberal confidence which they displayed 
towards the committee during the protracted trials 
of their implements. To H. L. Emery, of Albany:^ 
and Wm. U. Chase, of Amsterdam, their thanks are 
especially due for active and willing assistance ren- 
dered by them on the field. 

Anthowy Yaw Bxaesir, > 

John Stanton Gould, | 

Sanfokd Howakd, \ Comosittee. 

B. B. Kirtland, I 

Petek Ckisfell, Jk. J 

Note. — Suggestions by the Committee in regard 
to points connected with tbe construction of pfows, 
which require investigation, and also hints in re- 
gard to conducting trials of plows, will be attached 
to the report in a supplementary form, when it is 
published in the Traneaetione. — Eds. 



Large Field of Wheat. — We learn that- Mr. 
William Cook, of Lima, harvested this seasoa 466 
bushels of fine wheat from ten acres of land. The 
wheat was of the Sonle's variety and was drilled in 
with one of Spencer & Co.'s drills. 
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CONDUCTED BY J. J. THOMAS, 



Selecting Fmit for a contimied Sopply* 

Thbke are two ref^sona why home-raised fmit is 
better than that porchaeed in market. First, fully 
ripe fruit, pi amp with melting richness, may be ta- 
ken fresh from the tree for immediate use, instead 
of being placked while yet hard for two or three 
days of carriage and exposure in market. Seoondly , 
"where fruit is raised in one's own garden, the ten- 
derest and most delicious may be selected; while 
that which is to be oflfered in market is usually of 
such sorts as have a showy exterior, or yiekl the 
largest crops. Every man, therefore, who possesses 
a rood of land, should endeavor, as far as possible, 
to famish his own table. There can scarcely be 
eonceived- a better combination of the elements of 
comfort, independence and economy, than in a suc- 
cession of the very best home grown fresh fruit for 
the use of a family for the twelve months of the 
year. 

The time for autumn transplanting is now at hand. 
In selecting the varieties, there are several considera- 
tions to be borne in mind. 1. As a general rule, it 
is safest to adhere to those sorts whicb have proved 
best with the best cultivators in each particular re- 
gion. New and unproved sorts, no matter how high- 
ly they may be recommended, should be introduced 
sparingly. 2.. A supply may be relied on at all 
times and through all seasons with greater certain- 
ty, by a rather extensive than meagre list. Some 
fruits succeed best in one season, and others in other 
seasons. For example, in one year nearly all the 
early cherries rotted but the Kentish, which in other 
^ears was passed as second rate. We had the pre- 
sent summer three fine sorts of early peaches ripen- 
ing at about the same period, namely, Fay^9 Early 
Jinn, the Tillotton and Serrate Early York. The 
two latter bore but few specimens; the former by 
a profuse crop supplied the deficiency. One year 
may be noted for its abundant crop of strawberries, 
another for its bountiful supply of rabpberries, a 
third for its grapes, and a fourth for its pears. 
Hence a wide selection, provided the very best are 
taken, will prove most satisfactory. 

We have repeatedly given select lists of fruits in 
former numbers of the Cultivator. It may perhaps 
be interesting here to mention only a few of the 
best or most noted for particular purposes. The 
season of fruit begins in the northern States by the 
first of summer, with eherriet and etrawberries. 
The earliest stawberries, really worth raising, are 
Large Early Scarlet, Burr'e New Pine, and Boston 
Pine ; the later sorts are Old Hudton, Hovey^t Seed- 
ling, and Dundee. The earliest cherries are Early 
Purple Guigne and the Doctor ; the later are Elton, 
Downton and Doumer^e late. Holland Bigarreau 
and Black Tartarian are fine cherries, and also 
productive for market. Belle Magniflque and Plum* 
itone Morello are excellent late cherries. These 
two sorts coming in this year, after the rotting season, 
were beautiful, sound and perfect. Apricots, ripening 
by midsammer, imrrrediately follow cherries. Un- 
less they are planted on a soil with a naturally dry 
or well drained sub-soil, they are liable to perish long 
before reaching old age. Low heads are thoaght best, 
but are not proof against this disaster. The hardiest 
apricot, not of the highest quality, but well worth 
raising, and as hardy as a sugar maple, is the Black. 
Of the others, the Oolden or Fithkill and the Breda 
are the most reliable. The Large Early and the 



Moorpark are less certain and oroductive, althougn 
of fine quality and large size 

The Primordian plum, a rather tender and slowly 
growing variety, but profusely productive, ripens 
with the earliest apricots, and is for this reason 
very valuable. Early Royal and Imperial Otto^ 
man succeed the Primordian, the Green Gage and 
Lawrence Favorite ; these are followed by Wash- 
ington and Jeffereon; Purple Gage is rather late, 
and the Frost Gage quite late, and a profuse bear- 
ing market variety. The Lombard or Bleecker's 
Red, and the Imperial Gage are well adapted to 
light soils. Coe^s Golden Drop is a fine large late 
sort, not always ripening at the north. 

The three best very early peaches we have already 
mentioned. They are followed suocessivelj by Cole's 
Early Rid, Coolidge's Favorite, Large Early 
York, George IV, Crawford's Early, Morris White, 
Nivette, Oldmixon Free and Crawford's Late. 

The best early pear is the Madeleine. Afterwards 
we have those delicious summer varieties, the Roe* 
tiexer and Tyson; tben the Barleit and-fFosAiag- 
ton, both free growers, and great and early bearers ; 
these are succeeded by the Seekel, unequalled for 
high flavor, by Louise Bonne of Jersey^ unsurpassed 
for productiveness, and by the Flemish Beauty for 
its free growth, large size and fine quality. The 
White and Gray Doyenne, on soils adapted to them, 
are scarcely equalled among late autumn pears. 
Among late autumn and early winter sorts, the * 
jiremberg, Winkfteld and Winter Nelis are regard- 
ed generally as the best. The Easter Beurre if 
fully ripened and well kept, is a very desirable late 
winter and spring pear. The new variety, the 
Autumn Paradise, is likely to prove a pear of great 
value for mid-autumn . Onondaga or Swan's Orange 
and Beure Diet, as well as Bartlett, Flemish Beauty 
and Winkfield, are desirable for market from their 
size and beauty, to which may be added the Golden 
Bilboa, although but little above medium in size. 

It is scarcely necessary topointout those varieties 
of the apple which will give us fresh ft'uit through 
autumn and winter, and till the early summer fruits 
appear the succeeding year, the best sorts being so 
well known. 

Materials for Pottiag Plaata. 



According to the Gardener's Chronicle, the best 
materials for the oultivatiea of plants in pots, are 
the following: — 

Loam — the best is procured from very old pas- 
tares or commons — the surface to be pared off not 
more than two inches — to be laid in a heap to de- 
compose for 8 or 10 months. A heavier and a lighter 
will be found of great convenience, for plants of 
different habits. 

Peat — in choosing this, it should be procured from 
a dry rather than wet locality. If coarse from fern 
roots, it should decompose in a heap. Peat is of 
great value in keeping composts open, and assisting 
drainage. In this country, where it cannot always 
be easily had, leaf-mould, from the woods, is a 
good substitute. 

JIfa nurc — stable dung, quite rotted, is perhaps as 
good as any thing. It shoold never undergo fer- 
mentation. For some kinds of plants, cow-dung 
three or four years old, will prove very useful. 

Sand, of a pure white kind, is the most desirable — 
the nearer it approaches pounded silica, the better. 

To attempt any thing beyond mediocrity, with- 
out being possessed of the above materials, will be 
found a waste of labor. These materials should be 
always kept within reach of the potting bench, in a 
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conJhion fit for immediate use. It is this foresight 
that has rendered the coarse easy to many a success- 
ful aspirant, and the want of it the ruin of half the 
plants propagated. ' For plants will not generally 
thrive in any compost, however carefully attended 
to, unless some attention is paid to their natural 
wants and habits. Plants in pots are in an artifi- 
cial position, and require a proportionate amount of 
care in cultivation. 



. The Cnrcnlio— the opinions of Doctors* 

Where any evil is extensive, and its remedy diffi- 
cult, we are always stire to have plenty of prescrip- 
tions. Nothing exemplifies this truth more striking- 
ly than the efibrts to get rid of the GurcuHo. We 
have at least a dosen remedies on record, pearly all 
of which have proved in a greater or less degree 
eflectual, as for example jarring them down on 
sheets; paving beneath the trees; syringing the 
forming fruit with lime wash ; pounding the earth 
beneath the trees and sweeping up the fallen fruit; 
confining pigs and geese; repelling by fermenting 
manure and other offensive odors; saturating the 
ground with salt ; squirting over the trees tobacco- 
water or brine; decoying into wide mouthed vials; 
throwing them up to the frost, &c. Our object at 
present, is not to go into a discussion of the merits 
of the various modes, but to give the opinions of 
ft few men of extensive experience, now that the 
season for these depredators has past, and before 
the commencement of another. 

C. M. HovBT, of Boston, for 15years past editor 
of the Magazine of Horticulture, says, ** It can- 
not be denied, that thus far, of all the plans sug* 
gested for limiting their ravages, not one can claim 
so much merit as that of Mhaking them from the 
trett daily f during the whole period, when they 
make their attacks upon the fruit. All the bar- 
barous plans for disfiguring a garden, by paving it 
with bricks or stone, — making it a pig pen or 
henery — saturating the soil with guano or salt and 
numberless other modes, too numerous to mention, 
suggested by those who are novices in horticulture, 
are of little or no value, compared with that of 
shaking the trees and catching the ' rascals.' " 

F. R. Elliott, secretary of the Ohio fruit con- 
ventions, of the N. -American Pomological conven- 
tions, &o. says, '' Of the many receipts that hhve 
been chronicled as certain cures, none with us other 
than the mesmeric manipulation of that veteran 
Pomologist, David Thomas, ' etaye jmt,* that is 
catching them on a spread sheet. Paving, salt, 
sulphur, fee. are of no avail. Last season I paid a 
penny for every specimen;* this year lean well 
pay in plums." 

A. J. Downing, in his Horticulturist, known as 
the best magazine on gardening in America, says, 
'' We still think that pigs and poultry are the cheap- 
est and most serviceable preventives to the Curculio, 
when the trees can be planted in yards which are 
thoroughly investigated by them. There are doubt- 
less cases where, from incomplete arrangements, 
this mode may have failed ; but in all instances, 
where thoroughly carried out and preserved in, it 
will be found an efficient and cheap mode. Mean- 
while, paving is nicely adapted to the amateur's 
garden." 

There can scarcely be a question that a combina- 
tion of the praceding remedies, thoroughly applied, 
would be effectual in all cases. 

The Transactions of the Essex Agricultural So- 
ciety, Mass., furnish the following from acontribn- 

* The actual cost a not a fifth of this. 



tor,* which we have found the best mode of pre- 
serving from the curculio new or rare varieties, in 
small quantities for testing: — 

'** Last year I made two bags of old thin moslinv 
and drew them over two limbs about the time the 
fruit set. Within each of these bags I saved a few 
beautiful plums, and not a plum did I save on any 
other part of the tree. Last spring I bought a fe^v^ 
yards of bonnet lining, and covered the limbs o€ 
several trees, some when the plums had set and 
others when they were in Uossom f for I feuad the 
enemy had made their appearance while the treea 
were in bloom. Under each of these, I saved ptUBasy 
apricots and nectarines, upon limbs of twelve differ- 
ent trees; and these were the only ones I saved. 
* * One small branch, covered by a bag, measur- 
ing^ six and a half by nine inches, contained twenty- 
one beautiful plums, hanging in one solid doster. 
Upon another tree, I saved eight Moorpark apriooCa. 
I am training apricot trees in the form of a fan, to 
make them more convenient to be covered with 
muslin." 

Market Gardens and Rail Roads. 



Rail roads h%ve had a wonderful influence on the 
production and sale of such articles as are quickly 
perishable. And on nothing has the influence been 
greater, perhaps, than on the market gardens about 
London. Coven t Garden market has been famed 
for its remunerative prices of fine things. Accord- 
ing to the Gardener's Chronicle, $300 have been ob- 
tained ffom an acre of cabbages, $500-for anaereof 
rhubarb, $700 for an acre of asparagus, and of 
strawberries. Single forced cucumbers have sold 
for $2, melons for $5, forced strawberries at half a 
dollar an ounce, and grapes $6 per pound. These 
prices are high, but the expenses are enormous. 
Fitch, of Fulham, (who has sold nine cart loads ofa 
vegetables in one day by nine o'clock in the morning) 
has paid out for the use of 100 acres of land, manure 
and all expenses, nearly twenty thousand dollars a 
year. 

But fresh market gardens have sprung up all along 
the lines of railways, and made a fearful change 
upon the old gardeners. Land in the country is not 
a sixth part of the price it is near the city, and rail- 
way conveyance is cheap. Many families in London 
now receive the produce of their own country gar- 
dens. Railroads and steamboats have effected still 
another change. French vegetables and fruits are 
brought into London before the usual time for the 
English markets, having an earlier climate in their 
favor. The London gardeners possess a decided 
advantage in climate over the northern counties, and 
large quantities are consequently sent north. In 
short, the old and limited bounds of trade are broken 
up, and a general distribution both of profits and 
consumption made throughout the kingdom. 

A similar result is taking place in this country. 
If our territory is wider, the greater difference in 
latitude will give the north the benefit of southern 
productions all the earlier. The Early Tillotson 
peach ripens in southern Virginia more than a month 
sooner than in New- York. A more general cultiva- 
tion of this variety there would supply New- York 
city with an abundance of excellent peaches before 
mid-summer. This peach ripens at Yicksbnrg and 
Natchex within a fortnight of the first day of sum- 
mer, and the more central portions of the Union 
might he supplied much earlier than from their own 
raising. Increased facilities for transportation, the 
growth of cities, and a greatly extended culture of 

*Ai copied by Hovcy^s Mag. 
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early varieties of fruits and vegetables of different 
kinds, must ultimatolj render the domestic trade in 
these aticles of the greatest importance to prodacer 
and consumer, and tend to equalize the price of land 
bj giving the gardeners and fruit raisers living 25 or 
50 miles from large cities nearly the same advantages 
as those formerly within close proximity. 

lime lor tke Cnicalio. 



Much attention has been excited the present year 
by a new remedy for the curculio. It was first tried 
by Lawrence Young, of Louisville, Ky., and has 
been repeated by others. It consists simply in cov- 
ering the young fruit, as early as danger is apprehend- 
ed, with a coating of thin lime wash, considerably 
more diluted than the mixture usually employed in 
whitewashing. ' It proves quite eflectual ; but it must 
be repeated after ever shower, and even after heavy 
dews, which wash off the lime. For this reason, it 
has proved, in the past wet season, more laborious 
than catching the insects on sheets. A dry season 
would be more favorable for the remedy with lime. 
It is applied by means of a large syringe. 

The Staawick Nectarine. 

No new fmit has excited so much attention in 
England of late years, as this new variety of the 
nectarine. It was introdueed from Syria, and al- 
though it has born fruit on the grounds of a single 
individual, the Duke of Northumberland, the sped* 
mens disseminated among judges have received the 
highest praise for excellence and delicious flavor. 
It is about the size of the Elrnge, but much paler in 
color. According to Lindley, it is ''exceedingly 
tender, juicy, rich, and sugary, without the slightest 
trace of the flavor of Prussic acid." 

A great sale of 24 small trees of this variety took 
place at London, near the dose of last spring, the 
only trees then in market. They were purchased 
chiefly by some twenty individuals, mostly nursery- 
men, for an aggregate suAi of over $800, averaging 
more than $30 a tree, and some sold for more than 
$50. Time will determine whether, after a wider 
and longer cultivation, its high character will be 
sustained, and whether it will prove of much value 
in this country. Fine nectarines, it will be remem- 
bered, are quite an uncertain aesnlt among us, un- 
less they h&ve received extraordinary attention. 
Doubtless they who pay a high price for this will en- 
deavor to persuade themselves that it is quite as fine as 
its merits will warrant. At the same time that enter- 
prise is to be commended, we must not forget that 
nineteen-twentieths of all newly introduced wonders 
among fruits, have ultimately sunk greatly in public 
estimation after rigid trial, or been wholly forgotten . 
This should render us cautious, but not cause us blind- 
ly to reject every thing without a fair trial. 

Horttenltaral JHIscellaaies* 



Black Knot oir thx Plum. — Benjamin Hodge, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., who hasrabed and sold trees for 
the past thirty years, says he has never had this 
malady among his plum trees till the present sea- 
son, and that in the instances cited, it was intro- 
duced from the East. One case was with two trees 
which came from Boston ; in another instance, twen- 
ty trees out of some hundreds received from the eas- 
tern part of the State were affected ; and a few trees 
grown from scions received from Massachusetts 
were attacked in the same way. 

The Vict OKI a Rxgi a .-^According to Spnice's 
Voyage up the Amazon, this remarkable plant, 
growing in water, has leaves four feet in diameter, 



which increase to eight feet during the rainy 
season. It is even asserted that some have 
attained twelve feet in diameter. So great is their 
size and so perfect their symmetry, that when turn- 
ed up they suggest some strange ftfbrio of cast iron 
just taken from the furnace ; its color and the enor- 
mous ribs with which it is strengthened, increasing 
the similarity. At the exhibition of the London 
Horticultural Society last summer, a flower with 
two leaves of this plant were exhibited, the latter 
measuring ^d^eh five feet ten inchee in diameter. 

Eablt Sbcomd Caor or Gbapss. — The Garden* 
er's Chronicle states that at last summer's exhibi- 
tion of the London Horticultural Society, which 
closed the 13th of 7 mo. (July,) " there was a 
bunch of black Hamburg grapes, perfectly colored, 
from Mr. Wilmot, of Isleworth, which formed part 
of a crop ripe upon vines that were loaded with rip€ 
fruit l»9t February /" 

Old Foxkst TaKBs.-^We once counted the rings 
of a large tulip tree at the newly cut stump, in 
Western New- York, which we made out ninety years 
old at the discovery of America by Columbus. This 
tree viras 124 feet high. The pines at the west on 
tbe Pacific coast, which attain such enormous di- 
mensions, have in some instances numbered nine 
hundred rings. Such a tree, consequently, would 
have served as a bean-pole in the time of Gengis 
Khan, and was a tall towering forest tree of two 
hundred years during the conquest of Tamerlane. 

Labgk OacHAaDs.— Dr. Kennicott states in the 
Horticulturist, that eighteen miles above Peoria, 
111., Isaac Underbill has five hundred acres in or- 
chard. He has in the last two years planted out 
12,000 grafted apple trees, and 7,000 peach trees. 

PauKiNO.-^It is said that the donkey first taught 
the art of pruning the vine ; man being merely an 
imitator, on seeing the effect of cropping the points 
of the yOung shoots. It is. not always the greatest 
wisdom to originate, but to turn to good account 
whatever by thoughtful observation comes within our 
reach. 

Luck with Tkees. — We have noticed that cer- 
tain men always have much finer peaches, and pears, 
and plums, than most of their neighbors, and are 
called lucky. Their hick consisted, in the first 
place, in doing everything well — taking what their 
neighbors called • foolish pains — ^leaving nothing un- 
finished; and in the second place, in taking good 
care of what they had ; that is, giving their trees 
wide, deep and mellow cultivation, applying manure 
where necessary, and especially the liquid manure 
from the chamber and wash tub . Great pains taken . 
whether with fruit trees or with children, scarcely 
ever fail to produce good results. 

Stxk the Soil. — The greatest horticulturist, al- 
most, of the present day, says, "If I had 'a call^ to 
preach a sermon on gardening, I should take this for 
my text: stik the soil.'' 

Hard to suit all.*— At the American Congress 
of Fruit Growers, in lB48, a fruit committee of nine 
persons prepared a select list of fruits worthy of 
general cultivation. Although many hundred sorts 
of the pear have borne fruit in this country, ail-per- 
haps pronounced ''excellent'^ by the nurserymen who 
sold them, yet there were only two that the fruit 
committee could unanimously agree upon to recom- 
mend, namely, the Seckel and Babtlett. 

Deep Soil and Deep Roots. — A. J. Downing 
says, '*I have seen the roots of strawberries extend 
five feet down into a rich deep soil ; and those plants 
bore a crop of fruit five times, and twice as hand- 
some and good, as the common oroduct of ti.e soil 
only one foot deep.*' 
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List of Premlnms 

Jiwardtd at the State Fair at Mbany. 



CATTLE— Short Hoiurs. 

BuuM—OvtrthntpMfsold—l and 3. No award— 3. J. D Thorpe, 

Albany, 95. Tico years old— I. Sherwood ft StcveiM, Aabarii, 

990—2. S. P. Chapman, Clockvillo. SU>— 3. Ge<i. Vail, Troy, SS.— 
— YtarUngs. — 1 and 3. No award— 2. Lorillard Spencer, Weal* 

chesier coaiity, 910. Calves— 1. J. M- Sherwood, 910—2. F. M. 

Rolch, Boiiertiuia, Tram*, and 93. Eaatra Steele— Ceni&eM9 to 

Sherwood ft Stevens, for " 3d Duke of Cambridge,*' which received 

finl preiuium ui 1840. ^ ^ « >. 

Cow«— Otw three years oU—l. Geo. Vail, 935—2. D. D. Camp- 
bell, Schenectady, 915—^. Thomas Uillhoose, Watervliet, 96.—— 
Hsirsvs— 2\o0 years oU— 1. AmbroM Stevena, New York, 920— 
S and 3. Geo. Vail, 910 and 95. YVorlinjr*— 1. Geo. Vail, 915— 

2. 8. P. Chapman, 910—3. F. M. Rotch, 95. Calve»—l. Geo. 

Vail, 910—3. J. M. Sherwood. 93 and Trans. Extra Stock— Cet' 

tificate to S. P. Chapman, for '^ Charlotte," which received the firtt 
premium in 1840. _ 

DEVONS. 

BvLLS— Omt tkree years cU—1. R. H. Van Rensselaer, Buttemnta. 
9S5— 2. John Mttir, sen., Hamilton, 915—3. Arden Woodrufl, 

WyomiufT, 95. 2Voo years old — 1. John Freemyre, Schoharie co., 

920—2. No award— 3. H. N.. Waahbon, Butternuts, 99. Ysor- 

Kngs—l. H. N. Waahbou. 915—2. Leroy Mowry, Waahinffiou co., 
910—3. Lewis G. Collins, Dutcheascouniy,95.-^-^a/ess— 1. Lawia 
G. Collins, 910—2. H. N. Washboii, 93 and Trans. 

Cow— Over thru years oW— 1. H. N. Washbon, 935— C. L. G. 

CoUius, 915—3. E. P. Beck, Sheldon, 95. Hbivbrs— IVcao years 

old— I. E. P. Beck, 929^8. H. N. Washboo, 910—3. M. C. Reming. 

Ion, Cayuga county, 95. YearUngs—l. Leroy Mowry, 915—2. 

L. O. Colliiis, 910—3. H. N. Waalibou, 95.— -CfafoM^l and 3. E. 
P. Beck, 910 and 98 and Trans. 

HEREFORD9. 

Bulls— Owf tkree years old— 1. AVm. A. Keese, Pern, 935— S. E. 

Corning, jr.) Albany, 915. IVw years oU— None exhibited. 

Yearlings— I. No award— 3. Wm. A. Keese, 910.— Cofoct— 1. E. 
Comhig, jr., 910. 

Cows— Over three years old— I and 3. E. Comuig, jr., 925 and 915— 

3. W. A. Kees«e, 96.— Hkikbrs— TVfo years old — 1. No award — 
8. W. A Keese, 910.— -Coioes—l. No award- 2. W. A. Keese, 93 

and Trans. 

AVRSHIRES. 

Bulls— Owr three years old—L E. P. Prentice, Albany, 925—2 
and 3. No award.— 3V>o years old, and yearlings— Nout ejchibit- 
ed. Calves— I. E. P. Prentice, 910. 

Cows — Over three years oU— 1 and 2. E. P. Prentice, 925 and 
915.— >Hbifxbs— 3^oo years old—i. J. McD. Mclntyre, Albany, 
920—2. £. P. Prentice, 910— C'lv«#— 1 and 2. E. P. Prentice, 910 
and 93 and Trans. _ _ 

NATIVE ANDPROSS-BREEDS. 

Cowa— Omt three years old— I. D. H. Albertsoiu Lima, 920—2. 

Thomas Bell, Morrissaiiiu, 912—3. Isaac SheldoiL Sennett, 94. 

Heifers— TVw years old— I. Tbos. Bell, 915—8. Isarfc Sheldon, 
910-^. Joseph Haswell, 93.— YeorUags — 1. F. B. Leonard, Reua- 
aelaer coamy, 910—2. Joseph Harwell, 98—3. Thoe. Bell, 93.- — 
Celves — 1. John Loesing, Albuny, 93—2. Milton Kuickerbacker. 
Schodac, Trans.— Com»««Mf«d — ^Three heifers three years old. and 
one two years old, oflered by John Townsend, Albany, one tliree 
years okl by Thos. Bell, one bv Joseph Haswell, and one two years 
old by John M. Motl, Lansuigburgh. 

WORKING OXEN. 

OxBK— Owr/onf years oW— Best team from any town, W. Slree- 
ver, KinderhooK, 925— best single yoke, Jaa. S. Wadsworth, Gene- 
seo, 930—2 Elon Sheldon, Sennett, 915—3. John P. Beekman, 

Kiiiderhook, 95. Special awards for single yokes— R. Mesick, 

Kinderhotik. 95— J. B. H. Church, Vernon, 95— Arden Woodruff, 
95— J. H. Sherrill, New Hartford, 95— John Brydon, Westmoreland, 
95— H. B. Bartlett, Paris, 95— Jos. Haswell, 96. 

erzzuB-Three years old—Single yoke—1, John Muir, sen., 910— 
3.*B. H. Sireeter, Clyde, 98—3. Jas. S. Wadsworth, 93 and Trans.— 
Special premium to Elon Sheldon, 95. 

Stbbbs— TYoo years otd—l. S. A Gilbert, Hamilton, 910—3. B. 
Benedict, Geneseo. 98—3. Jos. H. Sherrill, 93 and Trans. 

lb boys wsder sixteen, for training steers— 1. John N. Benedict. 
Alexander, silver medal — -2. Henry Comstock, Clinioii, 93 and 

Trans. Special ateards—To 9. A Gilbert, for training steers, 92 — 

Jas. S. Watta worth, for a pair of steers, (unbroken) 95. 

Stbxbs— Ow ysor old— Single yoke—t. J. H. Sherrill, 98—2. S. 

A. Gilbert, 95—3. Jas. D. Van Vechten, Schodac, 93 and Ttraua. 

Special awards— l^tvcn E. Smith, Half-Moon, vol. Trans. 

- Tb hoys under sixteen^ for training steers— \. 8. A. Gilberlr-8. J. 

U. Sberrill, 93 and Trans. 

MILCH COWS. 

8. P. Chapman, 920. ' 

FAT CATTLE— Stall Fbd. 

Oxbh— £«st ):a<r over four years old—%. Edward Miuison. Sen- 
nett, (weight 5,367 lbs.,) 935.-8. A. R*^, Preaton, (weight 4,118^ lbs.,) 
915—3. J^hii H. Boyd, (weight 4,017) lU ,) 910. 

SiivcLB Ox— Over* four years old— I and 2. Jas. S. Wadsworth, 

a eights 3.917, and 3,107^ lbs.,) 915 and 910. Commended— A. 
lx»rn, Wntervliet. 

Cows— Over /o«r years old— I. J. M. Sherwood, (weight 1,765 
lbs..) 915—8. Aaron Taylor. Alden, (weight 1,855 lbs.,) 910. 
FatStkebs— 1. Elon Sheldon. 9l(V— 8. Milton Kniclierbacker,'' 96. 

FAT CATFLE— Gbass Feb. 
OxBK — Over/our years old—t. Elon Sheldon, 930—8. J. H. Sher- 
rilU 912—3. Hiram Sheldon, Sennett, 98. 
Fat Stbbb»-1. Jaa. S. Wadsworth, 9U. 



Cow»^Oe«r/o«r years oU— 1. Luke Putnam, Warsaw, 910— & 
Geo. Vuil, 96—3. G. Lae, Carobridye, 94. 

HEirBBS— 2%res years sU^l. Joseph Haswdl, 96—8. Elon Steol- 
don, 93. 

PAT SHEEP. 

LoKd-wooLxn— Oesf tte6 year* oM— 1. No award— 8. Riehavd 
Gypson, Oneida ccnnty, 93.'— ^-^tfiDiiLB Woolbo— Omt two yotm9 
oUL-X. J. M. Sherwood, 95—8. ^L. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, 93 — 

3. J. McD. Mclntyre, MorreU's "Shepherd." SfocM awarda— 

For middle-wooled himbs, Richard Gypson, Trana.— for fat aheep^ 
E. R. Dix, Vernon, Trans. 
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FOREIGN STOCK. 

Sbobt-Hobhs— BiTLLS— 1. George Miller, Markham, C. 

985 and Dip.— PaoU Lathrop, South Hadley, Maaa., 915. < 

Geo. MUler, Dip. 

Cows — 1. No award— 5L Geo. Miller, Canada West, 915. 

Dbvobs — BcuLk — 1. Lemuel Hurlbut, Winchester, Ct, 985 and 
Dip.— 2. W. R. Sanford, OrweU, Vi., 915— & Wm. L. Cowlea, Far- 
mnigtou, Ct., 95.—^ Yeoricags— Wm. L. Cowles, 915.— Ca<«e»— 
Wm. R. Sandford, 910. 

C^wa— 1. Wm. L. Cowlea, 985 and Dip.— 8. Lemael Haribttt, 

915—3. Wm. L. Cowlea, 9$. YsoHiiig Heifers— I, Wm. Lt, 

Cowlea, 915. Calves— I. L. Hurlbut, 910—8. Wm. L. Cowlea, 

Trans. 

AvBaBiBBa— BiTLLa— 1. R. L. Colt, Patteraon, N. J., 98Sand INpj— 
8. No awartl— 3. £. W. Woodford, Avon, Ct^ 95 and Trana. 

Cowa— 1. R. L. Colt, 925 and Dip. Heifers— R. L. Colt, Dip. 

Aldbbsibts- Bulls— 1. R. L. Colt, 986 and Dip. 

Cows— 1. R. L. Colt, 9S5 and Dip. 

Hukgabiab Cattlx— Bull and Hbifeb- R. L. CoU, Dip. 

Shobt-Hobjc and Dbvon Bull— Jonathan Baldwin, Berkshire. 
Vt., Dip. 

WoBKOia OxBH— Wm. L. Cowlea, 980— Lemuel Hnrlbnt, 915. 

HORSES. 

All wobk — Stallions— Ooer four years elef— 1. I. T. Grant, 
Schaghtieoh'e, 920—8. John L. Bennett, MoMgomery conniy, 918 — 
3. C. Canfield, Pooghkeepsie, 98—4. Foster Breed, Crown Point, 
Yonait — Wm. Streever, whose horse has heretofore received a pre- 
mium, Dip. 

Mabbs— 1. E. Coming, jr., 980-8. O. Van OliwSa, Watervliet, 
918—3. P. F. Mesick, ColtunbiH comity, 96. 

Dbauobt HoBSEs— Stallions — 1. Joel Young, New Scotland, 
980-8. W. A. Keese, 912 — ^MABBS-Wm. BnUock, Bethlehem, 990. 

Tbobouoh-bbbd Hobses — Stallions — 1. Mortimer De Mott, 

New York, 920— 2. O. K. Lapham, Keeseville. 912 ComnuneU' 

ed— Horse ^ Consternation," owned by J. B. Burnet, Syracuse, 
which received Uie first premium in 1940, recommended a special 
premium, and horse " Lance," owned by W. W. Huff, Buflalo^ 
which received the first premium in 1840, recommended a Diploma. 

HORSES— Thbbb Yeabs Old. 
Stallions— 1. Philip Hornbeck, Rochester, Ulster oonnty. 915~- 

2. A. H. Jaquith, Fonda, 910-^ Harvey Kimberly, Columbia 
county, Youatt— 4 Willam Hunter, Watervliet, Trans. 

Mabes — 1. J. D. Kiijgsland, Clinton county, 915—2. Peleg Croaa, 
ir , Columbia county, 910—3. John M. Taylor, Ots^o county, 
Youati— 4. John McCoraiick, Bethlehem, Trana. 

Two Ybab Olds— Stallions — Garret Van Olinda. Watervliet, 
910—2. John Muir, sen., Hamilton, Youatt — 3. Isaac Brink, Green- 
bush, Trans. 

Mabes— 1. I. T. Grant, 910—8. S. A Gilbert, Youatt— 3. Daniel 
J. Day, Granville, Trans. 

Ybabling Colts — 1. Wm. Streever, Kinderhook, 95—8. laamc 
Hoag, Eeston, Youatt— 3. Abraham Oliver, New -Scotland, Trans. 

MATCHED HORSES~FoB Oabblloes. 
1. J. B Plumb, Albany, 915 and Dip— 3. W. C. Durante Albany, 
910—3. T. S. Faxton, Utica, 9&— 4. John B. Borst, Moiit'yco., 9S. 

MATCHED HORSES— Fob Dbaught 
1. John Botterfield, Utica, 910—8. Jagger, Tread well & Perry, 
Albany, 98 — 3. —— Truas, Albany, 9S^-Silver medal recommeud- 
ed to Reynolds & Wort, New York, for a pair of mules. 

SINGLE HOkSES— Geldings. 
1. Lewis E. Smith, Mechanicsville, 910 and Dip.— 8. Theodore 8. 
Faxton, 98-3. Nathan Morgan, Victor, 96-4. Silaa W. Tobey, Hod- 
son, 94. 

FOREIGN HORSES. 
Stallions— nkorovsA-frrstf— Thos. Leach, Canada West, 980 and 
Dip. AU %ooHb—1. Wm. Walker, Hardand, Vt., 980 and Dip.— 

3. Amos Bigelow, Bridport, 910. Draught— I. Elisha Norton, 

Chelsea, Vt., 920 and Dip.— 2. David Laurent, Canada, 910. 

Mabes — Wm. L. Cowles, Farmington, Ct., 980 and Dip. 

Matched Hobsbs — Andrew Holmes, Addison. Vt., 910—8. B. B. 
Foss, Chelsea, Vt., 910— Cettifieate to L. D. Harlow, Hartland, Vt, 
whose horse *' Grey Hawk" received the first premiinn in this eUuH 
in 1840. 

SHEEP. 

Long WooLBD—RAMa— Over (wo years dU—l. Winant Yoonv. 
hans. Sanilake, 910—2. John A. Rath bun, Otseao oo., 9B— 3. John 
C. Collins, 96.— ITiulerfioo years oM—1. B.J Hays. Montgomery 
county, 910—8. Richard Gypson, Oneida co., 98—%). ^. J. Havs, 98. 

EwEa— Oesr two years old — 1. John A. Rathbon, 910—8. Winant 
Younghans, 98— Wm. Rathbun, 96.-— ^ Under two years oU— 1. 
John A Rathbun, 910—8. J. C. Ratlibuu, 98—3. E. Scace, Water- 
vliet, 95. 

LAMB»—JleOTS— Winant Younghans, 96—8. Wm. Rathbon, 93 

andMorreU's ''Shepherd." Ewes—1. Winant Younghans, 98— 

8. John A. Rathbun, 93 and MorrelPs " Sheperd. 

Middle Woolbd— Rams— Omt <too years ofcf— 1. J. M. Sherwood, 
910—3 and 3. (913) equally divided between F. M. Rotch and J. McD. 
Mclntyre.— l/fulcrt«op years aid— I. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer. 910l 

Ewxa— Over two years old—t, J. M. Sherwood, 910—8. F. M. 
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Rotchf 96-9. Z. B. Wakeman, 85. Vhdtr two ftara M—l. Z. 

B. Wakenian, SIO— 8. J. McD. Mefntyre, 98. 

Lambs— iiajn»—l. Z. B Wakemanl §8— 3. J. McD. Mclntyre, 
$3 Olid M.'t Shepb«rd.— -.ffieet— 1. Z. B. Wakamaa, 98—9. J. 
McD. Mclntyre. f3 and M.'f " Shepberd." 

MsKiNOKS— Ram*— Oeer two ytan old— 1. N. M. Dart, Haipei»- 
fieU, f 10— 8. Orrin Lathiop, Darien, 88—3. JoMph HasweU, #5.— 
— Under two yoart oU— t L. H. Yatas, Darien, 816—9. L. O. CoUim, 
88-a J. M. Sherwood, 8S. 

BwM—Ovor two yovrs oM— 1. R. E. Keese, Amable, 810--& L. 

H. Yale«, 88-^3. F. M. Rotch, 85. Vndtr two yoan oU— 1. L. O. 

CoOius, 810—9. R. E. Keew, 88—3. N. M. Dan, 85. 

Lamm— Roffu— 1. L. G. CoUina, 83—9. R. E. KaaM. 83 and M.'s 

*' Shepherd." Ewn-R. £. Keaae, 88-& L. O. CoUiiis, 83 and 

M.*s '' Shepherd." 

Sazoma— Rams— Owr two yean oU— 1. 8. H. Chwcb. Vernon, 
810—9. Ransom ft Baker, Hoosick, 88—^. Joseph Haawell, 85.—— 
Under two years oU— 1. S. H. Church. 810—9. Ransom ft Baker, 85. 

Ews»— Omr two yean old— 1. S. H. Church, 810-^51 Joseph Has- 

weU, 88. Under two years oU— 1. S. H. Church, 810—9. Ransom 

ft Baker, 83—3. Frederick Phelps, Schodac, 85. 

Lambs— jRams—1. Ramsomft Baker, 8&--9. Jo s ep h HasweB . 83 

and M.'s '' Shepherd." Swee^l. Jos. HasweU, 88— t. Ransom ft 

Baker, 83 ajyl M.'s " Shepherd.** 

Sampi^ or Wool— 2Vn Jleeer— John P. Beekman, Kinderhook, 
Silver medal. 

Shsphbrd's Doo— 1. J. Campbell, Middlebury, Vt , 85—9. RobL 
Middemist, West-Meredith, Morrell's ** ShepheM." 

Nativx Aifo GsADXs — Rams— Ooer two years old— I. No award— 
9. D. S. Curtis, Canaan. 88.— Under two yean old— 1. D. 8. Curtis, 
810—9. R. C. Derrick, 88. 

Ewss— OcMT ttoo yean oU-1. D. S. Curtis, 810—9. E. R. Dix, 

Vernon, 88 Under two years old— 1. No award— 8. D 8. Curtis, 

83 and M.'s " Shepherd." 

Lambs— Aaifis—l. No award— 9. D. 8. Curtis, 83 and M.'s 

" Shepherd." ^weo—h Richard Gypsou, 88—9. D. 8. Curtiia, 83 

and M.'s*' Shepherd.** 

FOREIGN SHEEP. 

Loifo WooLXi>— RaiM— I. Wm. Miller, Markham, C. W., 810. 
Ewes—Wm. Miller, 810. 

MiDDLi WopLBD— Jto»i»— Wm. Miller^^lO. JSPtco— Wm. 

Miller, 810.— ^Lomb*— Wm. MiUer, 85. 

MsRuros — RaiiH^ohn Campbell, 810.— —Sims— Jesse Hinds, 

Brandon, Vt^8l04 Ram Lamb»—Go6. Campbell, Westminster, 

Vt.. 85 Ewe Lambe—Oeo. Campbell, 85. 

SAxojts—Rnms — C. B. Hroith, WolcoHville, Ct., 810.— J?im«— 

C. B. Sioiih, 810. Ram Lambe—Gto. Campbell, 85. 

SWINE. 

BoAKS— Omt ofM yean old— I. Winant Yoanfhans, 810—9. Jas 
P. Noxon, Whitk Creek, 85.- ■■ Over eiz month* and under one year 
old— I. Wm. Webb, Darien, 86—9 Wm. Comstock, Laurens, 83. 

Sows — Over t¥fO years old— I. Wm. Comstock, 10—9. Wm Hurst, 
Albany, 85.— Over six months and under one year— Wm. Hunt, 88. 

Fiao- Under Un months oU— R. C. Derrick, 810.— j^wMJ pre- 
mium to Samuel Morgan, Waiervliet, 83. 

POULTRY. 
Best Lot— John Chadwick, New Hartford, 810. 
DoRKixos — ^F. M. Roich, 83. 
PoLANDs— M. D. Wands, Lansingburgh, 83. 
Malays ok Chittagokgs — E. E. Plan, Albany, 83. 
Sbanorabs — R. L. Colt, Patiersau N. J., 83. 
Bantams— E. E. Piatt, 83. 

Spsctal Awasim— Silver Top-Kitots— E. E. Piatt, 83L 
Sharohaes — ^B. B. Birtland, Greenbush, 83. 
Black Jatas — ^Dudley Walsh, Bethlehem, 83. 
Chimas, ajtd CBoss>BftSD DoBKUiM ajii)Mai.at»— J,Bf. Lovett, 
Albany, 83. 
CcRBAssow- E. E. Piatt, 83k 
TuBKiBS— R. L. Colt, 83. 
MxrscovT Docks— R. L. Colt, 83. 
CoMMOK DccKS— Wm. Robson, $3. i 

Labob Gxbsx— L F. Allen, BuiBUo, 83. 
Wild Gxxsx— Edward Van Alstyue, Greenbush, 83. 
Bremen Gsxsk— Wm. Robson, 83. 
China Gxbsb— R. L. Coll, 83. 
Rabbtts^R. H. Van Rensselaer, 83. 
Fawns— Aaron Sturges, Hamilton county, 83. 

PLOWS. 

Sob Plow for Stiff Sotl-^I. Prouty ft Mears, Boston, " Centre 
DrnA No. 30," 815 and Dip.— 9. Miner ft Horton, Peekskill, " No. 
81." 810. 

Sod Plow for Lioht Soil— 1. Proutyft Meara, "Centre DraA 
No 95," 815 and Dip.— 9. W. U Chase, Amsterdam, '* No. 7," 810. 

Plow for Fallows, or Old Land— 1. Prouty ft Meant, " Cen- 
tre DraA No. 51, 810 and Dip.— 9. Miner ft Horton, " PeekakiUNo. 
91," 88. 

ScB-soiL Plow— Prouty ft Mears, 88 and Dip. 

Side-bill Plow— Bosworth, Rich ft Co., Troy. 88 and Dip. 

Special Award— Newell French, Rome, " Michigan Sod and 
Sttb-soil," 815 and Dip. 

PLOWING BIATCH. 

1. S. 8 Smith, Stillwater, 810—9. John Randersoiw Schodac, 86 
—A Newell French, Rome, 85—4. E(Uy ft Co., Union Village, 
Ttans. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, No. 1. 

Farm Waoom— Christopher Snyder, West Sandlake, 85. 

Harrow— J. ft R. Downer, Castleton, 83. 

Cultivator /br corn— Emery ft Ca Albany, 83L 

Fanning Mill— I. T. Grant ft Co., Schaghticoke, 85. 

CcmK-nAUL CtrTTRK-^Reubea Duiela, Woodsioek, Vt, 8S. 



Str^w Cuttrr— Wm. Horey, Worcester, Mass., 83. 

CoB-CRt7SHXR by horse power— Emery ft Co., 85. 
. HoRsx Cari^M. 0*Bnen, Albany, 83. 

Ox-YoKR — ^Eimery ft Co., 89. 

SpBCLkL Awards—" Oseillating Roller .ixl*,**— 8. H. Mix, Scho- 
harie, small Silver medal and Dip.— Rood ITogoii— Gardner Mix, 
Schonarie, small Silver medal.— —Oim or two-seated Wagon— iMom 
ft Silsby, Albany, Silver medal.-^Baro««As and Buggy— hovni & 
Barker, Troy, Silver medal.— Lowrme* Coaek, Covered Sleigk^ 
Open two-seated Sleigh^ and One Horse Sleigh— iomte Godd ft Co., 

Al^y, Silver medid and Dip. OvuiAir*— Eaton ft Gilbert, Trov, 

small Silver medaL-^RoCbr— Emery ft Co., 85.— Jftides for 
General and Oardening Purposes— timorf ft Co., Silver medaL 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, No. 9. 

CiRRUOR Harness— Lyman J. Lloyd, Albany, Sil. medaL 

CHURN^-Emery ft Co.7^* Thermometer Churn with Comprwsiiw 
Dash " 89. ■ 

ChSose Press— Hex. Rogers, Olifton Park, 89. 

Grain Cradle— Nichols ft Baley, Van Bnren Centre, 88. 

Hand Rakes— David Ray, Chatham, 89. 

Garden Rake*— S. C. Blair, Farmingtou, Ct., Dip. 

Bat Forks, Manvrx Forks, Straw Forks, Grass ScTTHii, 
Cradle Sctthxs, 89 each— D. J. Millard, Paris, Oneida county. 

Hat Ruoino— W. P. Coooradt, Brunswick, 89. 

Special Awards— Lady*« Saddle— 1$. J. Lloyd, Dip.— SodeBs— 
E. B. Slason, Albany, Dip. Cr ass Seythes and AuuAss— Draper. 

Brown ft Ciiadsey, Troy, 89. Butter Indies and PritOe—nm 

Seeley, Morris, Otsego county, 92.— Shovels and Aiadcs— Emery 

ft Co., 89. Potato Diggers— H. Partridge ft Son, Medford, Mass., 

89. Caet-Sted Hoe»-8. P. Reynolds, XJnadilla Forks, 89^ 

Drawing KniveSf w<»thy pullcular notice — Emery ft Co. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, No. 3. 

Horse Powxr^ on sweep or level principle— Eddy ft Co., Unkm 
Village, for Taplm's, 85 and Dip. 

Horsx Powxr, on endless chain principle— Emery ft Co., 85 and 
Dip. 

Tbrxsbxr, to be used with horte or steam power— Eddy ft Co., 
85andDip^ 

SxED PiAH TXR, for hand or hoise power J . P. OrodMin, Yonkesi, 
83 and Dip. 

Grain D|t]LL— P. Seymour, East BloomAeld, Dip. 

Broadcast Sower— P. Seymour: Dip. 

CiTLTiVATOR, for wheat— Enoch Sweet, Brockport, Dip. 

Portable Saw-Mill— Emery ft Co., Dip. 

Corn Shrller, for hand power— Emery ft Co., Dip. 

Vegxtable Cutter— V. H. ft N. Hallock, Milton, Dip. 

Best and most NrMXRotrs Collrction of Imflxmxhts kadi xh 
tvx State- ^mery ft Co., 890 and Dip. 

MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, No. 4. 

Steam Engine for AoRicvLTirRAL Purposes— Hoard ft Brad- 
ford, WatertoWii, 895 and Silirer medal. 

Valve for Engine— S. P. Wimie, Albany, Silver medal. 

Rotart Sewing Machine — Lerow ft Blodgett^N. Y., Sil. medaL 

Brick-Mouldino Machine — Baker ft Giflbrd, Troy, INp. 

Dairt Steamer— Harvey Bwhnel, Utica, Dip. 

Corn-Stalk and Straw Cutters— E. J. BurraU. Geneva, 
Ontario county. Silver medal. 

Knives for Straw Cutters, of different construetioa— Wm. 
Hovey, Worcester, Mass., Silver medal. 

Washing Machines— Van Tuyle ft Coons, Lensingburgh, for 
King's, Dip. 

Seed SoyncR, with Plow attached — Sam. Davidson, Greece, Dip. 

Spring -tooth Harrow, attached to Broadcast Sower-^. 8 
Sage, Windsor, Broome county. Dip. 

Mowing Machinx— G. W. Allen ft Co., BuflUo, for Ketehom't, 
Dip. 

Winnowing Machinx— Albert Batea, Shanesville, Ohio, for 
Sanders', Silver medid. 

Rakx for couch, or quack grassroots— 8. Cheever, Bemis Heights, 
small Silver medal. 

Seed DxaL— Wm. H. Carr, Philadelphia, Pa., for Crossdale's, 
small Silver medal and Dip. 

Water Filterer— Giaeon Myers, Little Falls, Dipu 

Dog Power for Chum— Bosworth, Rich ^ Co., Troy, small Silver 
mednl. 

Apparatus for Connecting Whsxl-Hvbb— BiUingi ft AmbroM, 
Claremont, N. H., Silver medal. 

BUTTER. 

95 lbs. made in Ame—l. D. H. Cary, Albany, 810—9. Dow Fonda, 
Perth, Fulton county, 85—3. Joseph uary, Albauy. Trans. ' 

50 lbs. made at any time— I. Jos. Cary, 815--9. Philip Lasher, 
Saratoga county, 810—3. Jonas Lashe^ Saratoga county, 85—4. 
Jas. P. Noxon, White-Creek, Trans. 

Made by Gvis under twenty-one yearsofage—l. Catherine Lasher, 
Saratoga county, Silver Milk-Cup— 9. Henrietta Co<ms, Brunswick, 
pair of Silver Butter-Knives- 3. A. E. Hall, New-Lebanon, set Silver 
Tea-Spoons. 

Coarse Soft— E. Clarke, Syracuse, Dip. 

Ground Solar SaU^. P. Haskell, Syracuse, Dip. 

CHEESE. 
100 tbs. over one year old— D. C Beard, BuAilo, 810. 
Leu than one year old— 1. Hildreth ft Brother, Herkimer. 815—9. 
Sylvester Burchard, Hamilton, Mad. countv, 810—3. Fox ft Colton, 
Warsaw. Herk. county, 85.-4. Robt. Eellf , Clinton, Trans. 

Imttaium Sn^dish Cheese— J slidm Linealie, Princeton, Schen. 
CO., Trans.— PtfM-Jjy'* CJUese— John A. Clark, Albany, Trans. 

SUGAR. 
1. I. Burr. Meredith, Del. co., 810—9. 8. McGraw. McGrawville 
^— 3l H. f. Shepard, Lawrenceville, 83—4. E. R. Dix, Vernon 
— — Cww wm i rf s rf - Sp ccn— noflbr<dby J.Hiads,Bnuitoi,Vi 
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HEW YORK BTAT£ FREMIUK PLOWS. 




Pron^ * MMn' C«titm Unit, Ro. S| : 
WkUh rtetitti tktfirit frtmiMm/or/allotM and old land. 



Miner * Hoiton'a FMkBklU, Ha 21 : 
W\iek r(e«>««4 th* ittondfTfmiumfor botk/atlovt and itifftoih. 



Which rtetiv4d a ipteial prtminmftr fallout and ttijf toiltt 



Bwworth, Rloh * Co-'B Sld»-Hm: 
Wkieh rtetietd t\t firtt preMtiin far iid*-kill pl«vi»g. ' 
Sy' Call of th« otber Pramium Plowi will b« given in oar n«xt. 
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Q:i)t Jdrmtr'0 JS(At'^3ook. 



New- York State Fair at Altianr* 



• Ths Tenth Annnal Show and Fair of the New* 
York State Agricoltnral Society, was held near this 
city, according to appointment, daring the 3dy 4th, 
5th and 6th days of last month. It was another 
grand gathering of the leading farmers, or perhaps 
we might with more propriety say, the leading ctH- 
sr«n« of the Empire State, with multitades of oor 
brethren from other States and the adjoining British 
Provinces. The number of visitors was greater 
than at any previons exhibition. This is sufficient- 
ly proved by the receipts for admission, which 
reached $10,466.61 . The greatest amount received 
in any previous year, was $8,144.55, taken at Syra- 
ease in 1849. A heavy rain occurred on the day 
and night preceding the opening of .the exhibition, 
and another on Thursday night following, which 
doubtless prevented the attendance of some who 
Would otherwise have been present. The rains 
eompletely saturated the ground with water, which 
occasioned some inconvenience ; but as an offset to 
this, they prevented the rising of dust, which, if 
continued dry weather had prevailed, would have 
been a great annoyance. 

Much credit is due the various railroad compa- 
nies in this' State, for the facilities they afforded the 
public in attending the fair. They all gave half- 
price tickets during the week, and carried stock 
and articles intended for competition, gratis. This 
is a liberal plan, which we believe gave entire satis- 
faction, and it has, also, well rewarded the owners 
of the roads. We are sorry to say that the direc- 
tors of the road between this city and Boston, but 
partially adopted this plan. Had they pursued the 
same course as the New- York roads, the number of 
visitors from the East would have been greatly in- 
creased, and the road would have made, in the ag- 
gregate, a much greater amount of money. We 
presume this latter fact will not in future be over- 
looked by men who have the general reputation of 
shrewdness. 

Considered in reference to itself, and as a whole, 
this exhibition may be said to have fully equalled 
any former one. If, in some of the departments, a 
deficiency existed, ' ijt was amply made up by the 
fullness and richness of others. The whole number 
of entries was greater than on any former occasion . 
The number for horses was .286, cattle 475, sheep 
567. The horses and most of the cattle were sta- 
tioned in sheds provided for them. This shelter 
was necessary to protect them from the hot sun, to 
which they must have been otherwise exposed. But 
in regard to the appearance of the show, it had an 
unfavorable effect, as it completely withdrew from 
observation most of the animals which usually con- 
stitute so prominent and attractive a feature in dis- 
plays of this kind. 

The occasion has been, generally, one of high 
gratification; it has afforded the means of obtaining 
much valuable information, not attainable in any 
other way, in regard to the various objects brought 
together; and the vast assemblage collected and 
dispersed without the oocnrrence of any accident to 
lessen their enjoyment. 

The people are beginning to look upon these ex- 
hibitions in their proper light. On the part of com- 
petitors, the principal benefit is not the taking of 
prizes; it is the opportunity of bringing their ani- 
mals or articles prominently to the notice of thou- 
sands of persons to whom they would otherwise 



never be known. The objects are not only seen, 
but they are comparid, and by comparison, their 
relative defects or excellencies are made apparent. 
It is in this way, only, that correct knowledge oan 
be obtained. A farmer, who breeds any kind of 
live stock, can form no safe opinion of its aetnal 
value, without comparing it with other stock of the 
same breed. So, too, of the mechanic, in reference 
to his various productions; and in every branch of 
industry, improvement can only be estimated by 
comparison. 

Nor is the advantage of comparison of less con- 
sequence to purchasers than producers. In procur« 
ing a horse, a cow, a yoke of oxen, or a plow or 
other implement or article, it is, of course, desired 
that it should possess the properties which would fit 
it most perfectly for the purpose to which it is to be 
applied ; and by having side by side the various de- 
scriptions, a discriminating eye is able to select the 
best, with almost infallible certainty. These advan* 
tages are distinct and independent of the awards of 
premiums. The people, so far as they have the op> 
portunity of seeing for themselves, generally form 
their own opinions, and are but little hifinenoed by 
the decisions of others. 

HoBSEs. — The display of horses was hardly equal 
in respect to quality, to the shows of the two pre- 
ceding years ; yet there were noble specimens in the 
different classes. In blood horses there was but lit- 
tle eompetition. Among those on the ground, we 
noticed the celebrated ''Trustee," the sire of the 
famous running mare "Fashion.'' Though bearing 
evident marks of age, he still shows some excellent 
points. His head and eye have the striking linea- 
ments and expression so justly admired in the Ara- 
bian horse ; his limbs are clean and sinewy ; the fore 
leg, in particular, is remarkable for the length of 
arm, and for the width and shortness of the shank. 
''Leopard," an imported horse, owned by O. K. 
Lapham, of Keeseville, is an animal of much nerve 
and fire; rather tall, and somewhat light in the 
forehand for hard work and endurance, but not too 
much so for a racer. "Consternation," now owned 
by Mr. Burnet, of Syracuse, has heretofore recieved 
the first premium in this class, and is a horse 5f 
well-deserved reputation. "Young Alexander," 
owned by Mr. Ireland, has also received the first 
premium as a blood-horse, and attracted here, as on 
former occasions, ranch attention. 

In the class of "all work," we notieed the well* 
known "Morse's Grey." Several of his progeny 
were also on the ground, which did credit to the 
sire. The young horses by the celebrated Vermont 
Black-Hawk, shown by Messrs. Felton, of Ticon- 
deroga. Breed, of Crown Point, and Bigelow, ot 
Bridport, Vt., were animals of fine appearance, and 
good action . 

Among "draught horses" was a stallion owned by 
Joel Young, of New Scotland, got by the imported 
horse "Sampson,'^ and another owned by Wm. A. 
Keese, of Keeseville, by the same sire, both of which 
were good specimens of this dass of horses, as was 
also a five-year-old mare of the same stock, weigh- 
ing 1400 lbs, exhibited by £. Corning, Jr., of AK 
bany. 

There were several pair of handsome matched 
horses. Those of Mr. Plumb, of this city, and Mr. 
Faxton, of Utica, were much admired. 

Among the young horse stock deserving particu- 
lar notice, was a pair of yearling geldings, owned 
by Wm. B. Seymour, of Clinton, Oneida county. 

Cattle.— There was a greater number of cattle 
exhibited, than for several previous years. The fat 
cattle were not as aomeroas as at Syracuse, and the 
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DeTons were not oat in so great namber«. There 
was more oompetttion in Short-hornsi and thej 
were in general of better quality than thej have 
been for several previous years. The most exten- 
sive exhibitors of Short>horns, were Messrs. Vail of 
Troy, Sherwood of Aabarn, Rotch of Batternats, 
Hilihoase of Water vliet, and Chapman of Clockville. 
There were other competitors who showed in less 
numbers. Col. Sherwood's '^3d Dake of Cambridge, '^ 
and several other animals shown by him, imported 
during the past and present season, are very snpe- 
rior specimens of Short-horns. The balls of Mr. 
Thorpe of Albany, Mr. Vail of Troy, Mr. Chap- 
man of Clookville, Mr. Lathrop of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Miller of Canada, were animals of mach merit, 
each of whiehhad their respective advocates. Two 
young bulls, lately imported, shown by Lorillard 
Spencer, Esq., of Westchester county, were among 
the best animals in this class. They were of good 
size and form, and evidently of thrifty habit. There 
were many excellent cows. Among several, it must 
have been difficult for the committee to apportion the 
awards. The red cow of Mr. F. M. Rotch, two of 
Mr. Hillhouse's cows, Mr. Vail's ''Esterville 2d,'' 
Col. Compbell's, and one or two of Col. Sherwood's, 
were all fine cows. 

The display of Herefords was smaller than last 
year— there being bnt fifteen of this breed on the 
ground. There were among them some first-rate 
animals. The four-year-old bull shown by W. A. 
Keese, of Peru, was in all points a beautiful and 
good animal. Mr. E. Corning, Jr., of Albany, also 
exhibited a good bull and several cows, and some 
young stock. His cow, '^Victoria." will compare 
favorably with almost any cow we have ever seen, 
and without intending any invidiousness, we think 
she was not excelled by any on the ground, in re- 
spect to a combination of useful qualities. Mr. 
Keese's ^'Matilda" is also a very valuable cow. In 
this class, we missed the usual display by Mr. So- 
tham, of Black Rock. 

The Devons were not equal in numbers to the show 
of last year, but as to quality, were not inferior to 
any fornier show. Among the bulls, we noticed 
''Major," purchased at the Syracuse fair of Mr. 
Capper, of Canada, by R. H. Van Rensselaer, of 
Butternuts. This animal still maintains the appear- 
ance and qualities for which he has heretofore re- 
ceived much merited commendation. ''Bloomfield," 
shown by Mr. Hurlbut, Winchester, Ct., is a beau- 
tiful and valuable bull ; and the bulls shown by Mr. 
San ford, of Orwell, Vt., and Mr. Cowles, of Farm- 
ington, Ct., were fine. Very fine cows and young 
stock were shown by £. P. Beck, of Sheldon, Wyo- 
ming county, H. N. Washbon, Butternuts, L. C. 
Collins, of Dutchess county, Mr. Hurlbut and Mr. 
Cowles, of Connecticut. Mr. Beck's display was 
less in extent than usual, from his having lately sold 
a lot of fine animals to the Governor of Wisconsin. 

The Ayrshires shown were eheifly from Mr. Pren- 
tice, of Albany, and Mr. R. L. Colt, of Paterson, 
N. J. Among them were excellent stock for the 
dairy. A bull of a fine dairy tribe, was shown by 
Mr. Woodford, of Avon, Ct. 

Mr. Colt exhibited a heifer and bull lately import- 
ed from Hungary. They are of good size for their 
age, and their skins possess good handling qual- 
ity. Their form has nothing in particular to com- 
mend, thpugh their limbs are good, and they are said 
to be fast walkers. Their color is iron-grey, and 
their general characteristics indicate that they are a 
very distinct and pure breed. 

Mr. Colt also exhibited an Alderney or Jersey 
c«w, a most delicately formed and deer-like animal 



— just such a cow as with constant care as to shel- 
ter and feeding, would aflbrd a large amount of cream 
and butter. 

The number of cattle shown as "grades," was 
much greater than we have seen at any former exhi- 
bition. They were chiefly cows and heifers, and' 
among them were many of excellent quality. De- 
serving special notice, 'was a cow, four years old, 
the produce of a ''Connecticut cow," by the import- 
ed short- horn bull "Marius." She was owned by 
Thomas Bell, of Morrisania, Westchester connty. 
She appeared to combine, with the most faultless sym- 
metry, nearly every point indicative of perfection in 
a dairy cow. Several fine heifers of the same stock 
were shown by Mr. Bell. The cows and heifers of 
John Townsend, of Albany, and those shown by 
Isaac Sheldon, of Auburn, were evidently valuable 
stock. 

The fat cattle comprised several fine animals. 
The four^year-olds shown by Mr. Wadsworth, wer« 
decidedly the best of their age that we have ever 
seen. Indeed we heard it remarked by experienced 
judges, that they exceeded in symmetry and light- 
ness of ofial, any cattle which had ever come to their 
notice. A four-year-old shown by Mr. Sheldon, of 
Sennett, was of fine form, and with the advantage of 
another year, will be well developed. A fat Dur- 
ham cow, owned by Ambrose Stevens, of New-Tork, 
was remarkable for lightness of ofl*al and weight in 
the most valuable parts. 

The working oxen made a good appearance. We 
saw none of them tried at a load, and cannot say 
whether or not they were subjected'to a trial of this 
kind. Five yoke of fine cattle were shown by J. S. 
Wadsworth, and a team of ten yoke, several of which 
were fine, from Kinderhook, by J. P. Beekman. 
There were many fine steers, of one, two, and three 
years old. We noticed, as very superior, both the 
two-year olds and yearlings shown byS. A. Gilbert| 
of East Hamilton, and admirably broken and trained 
by S. A. Gilbert, 2d, a lad fifteen years old. The 
yearlings were calved the 6th of April, 1849, and 
weighed at the time of the show, 2200 lbs. They 
are of almost unexceptionable form.* They were a 
cross of the Short-Horn and Devon, — the color being 
that of the latter. A very fine pair of two-year-old 
steers, a cross of Short- Horn and Devon, were shown 
by B. Benedict, of Alexander, Genesee county. 
They were broken and trained, .in the most perfect 
manner, by Jervis P. Benedict, fourteen years old. 

Sheep. — The show of sheep may be said to have 
been quite superior. The large Merinos, commonly 
known as the " Taintor stock," were shown by 
Messrs. Bingham, of Vermont, F. M. Rotch, of But- 
ternuts, and L. C. Collins, of Dutchess county. 
Other Merinos were shown by Col. Sherwood, H. 
M. Dart, Harpersfield, R. -£. Keese, Ausable, J« 
Hinds, J. S. Pettibone, John Campbell and Georgo 
Campbell, all of Vermont. 

Of Saxons, very superior specimens were shown 
by C. B. Smith, Woolcottville, Ct., of the stock ion - 
ported by Smith & Catlin, from Germany. We 
have on a former occasion expressed a favorable 
opinion of these sheep. This opinion is folly sup- 
ported, so far, end we think will continue to be, by 
the success of the stock in this country. S. H. 
Church, of Vernon, showed Saxons from his well 
known flock. 

Of Long- Wooled Sheep, the number of really well- 
bred ones was not large. Mr. Rathbun, of Otsego 
county, showed some good sheep. But the Leiccs- 

* TbeM and the two-y«w-oIds shown by Mr. Gilbertj and t]>« 
three- year-olds of Mr. Muir, which received the first premiom, were 
•old to Hon. B. V. French, Braintreei Mass. 
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ters, shown by Messrs. Geo. & Wm. Miller, of 
Markham, C. W., were the principal attractions in 
this department. Some of the ewes shown by Wm. 
Miller, were in form almost perfect models of what 
a mntton sheep should be ; and it is to be hoped that 
oar breeders of this class of sheep, have derived 
some useful hints from the fine sffecimens which 
have been thus brought before them. 

The South Downs made a very good show. They 
were chiefly from the flocks of Messrs. Sherwood, 
Rotch, McTntyre and Wakeman. There were good 
animals in each of these lots. The fat wethers of 
Col. Sherwood, and several cross-bred South Down 
and Cotswold wethers shown by Mr. Mclntyre,' 
were capital specimens, and did not fail to attract 
the attention of those who know good mutton. 

Swine. — This department was not well filled. 
In numbers, it was less extensive than at any former 
show for several years, and we saw no animals of 
remarkable appearance. Some good pigs were 
shown by Wm. Hurst, of this city, and by Winant 
Younghans, and Wm. Webb, of Darien. 

PouLTBT. — There was a much better display of 
poultry than at Syracuse, though it was hardly 
equal to the show at Buffalo. Much of the good ap- 
pearance of this department, was due to R. L. 
Colt, Esq., of Paterson, N. J., who exhibited 
specimens of four kinds of geese, and several varie- 
ties of fowls. £. £. Piatt, of this city, showed a 
eoUection of fowls, embracing several valuable 
breeds. Mr. P. had also a fine specimen of the cur- 
rassow. Fine specimens of the Dorkings Were 
shown by F. M. Rotch, Butternuts, and very hand- 
aome specimens of the Spangled Hamburgh or Bolton 
Grey fowl, by John Chadwick, New-Hartford. 

Some beautiful rabbits, very large, with pendent 
ears, were shown by R. H. Van Rensselaer, and F. 
M. Rotch. 

Dairy Products. — There was a respectable show 
of these; but we were unable to take particular 
notes in this department, on account of the derange- 
ment occasioned by the tent in which the articles 
were placed having been blown down. 

The show of Fabm Implemskts was large and 
attractive ; but we think there was less competition, 
and for this reason less variety, than at Syracuse. 
Emery & Co., of Albany, filled a building of their 
own, 100 by 40 feet, besides occupying a much 
larger area in the open field. In front of their build- 
ing was a fountain , which constantly sported its beau- 
tiful jets of water, and added much to the ornament 
and interest of the general exhibition. There were 
other extensive exhibitors of implements, as Messrs. 
Starbuck &. Co., and Bosworth, Rich & Co., Troy, 
Wheeler & Co., Albany, and Eddy k. Co., Union 
Village. But we must reserve our notices of particu- 
lar articles in this department till our next number. 

The '' Mechanics' Hall" contained a great 
number of useful articles, under the head of machine- 
ry, of various kinds, stoves and other contrivances 
for honsewarming and culinary purposes. Consid- 
erable of the machinery was kept in operation, the 
power being derived from a steam engine pot up for 
the purpose by Messrs. Low & Co., of Albany. A 
power printing press was worked during the exhi- 
bition, which explained the art of printing to thou- 
sands, by whom it was before a mystery. The pro- 
cess of printing on stone, (lithography) was aljo 
here exemplified. 

The ** Man0factukbks' and Domestic Hall," 
presented a display which in variety, richness and 
beauty, exceeded anything of the kind we have be- 
fore seen ; but for want of room, we must defer par- 
tioular notices till a future oocaston. 



The Fruit and Floral Department was wall 
filled. . In regard to fruits, we believe the display 
was, with the exception of peaches, equal to that 
of any previous year. It was the general expres- 
sion that this department was better filled than at 
any exhibition since that at Poughkeepsie in 1844. 
Among the principal exhibitor! ware Henry Vail, 
Troy; Elwanger & Barry, Rochester; R. L. .Colt| 
Paterson, N. J.; Jonathan Battey, Keeseville; £. 
P. Prentice; Dr. H. Wendell; Isaao Denniston; 
Elisha Dorr; James Wilson; Dr. March of Albany; 
L. Menand, Watervliet, and Norman Briggs, 
Schaghticoke. Among the most attractive objects, 
was a basket of fruits from Mr. Vail, tastefully orna- 
mented and placed in a conspicuous position, contain- 
ing 34 varieties of apples, 31 of pears. 10 of plums, S 
of peaches, 9 of grapes, and one Christiana melon. 
Mr. V. had also a box containing a. grape vine, on 
which were eight well ripened and handsome bunch- 
es of grapes. Tne splendid bunches of black Ham- 
burgh and other foreign grapes from Mr. Colt re- 
ceived much praise. The show of plums from Mr. 
Denniston and others was very fine. 

Of Vegetables there was about the usual dis- 
play. C. F. Crossman, Rochester, made a large 
contribution to this department. Specimens of 
blood beets showed by him,. were unusually fine. 

The Address by Prof. Amos Dean, was receiv- 
ed with well deserved approbation. His main sub- 
ject was "Agricultural Education, the training 
up of the young mind with special reference to the 
pursuits of Agriculture." This subject was ably 
and thoroughly discussed, and was shown to lie at 
the very foundation of improvement in this branch of 
industry. In our next, we shall endeavor to give a 
more comprehensive view of Prof. D.'s highly valu- 
able remarks. 

Several distinguished gentlemen visited the show 
grounds, among which were Ex-President Van Bu- 
REN, Gov. Fish, Gen. Wool, Com. Tuos. Ap C. 
Jones, Hon. Mr. Ferguson of Canada, G. P. R. 
James, Esq., (the celebrated English literary wri- 
ter,) and a grandson of Gen. La Fatette, from 
France. Delegates were in attendance from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the Agri- 
cultural Societies of Ohio, New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania and various county societies in other states. 



Steeping Seeds* 



My father brought me up strong in the faith that 
it was essential to success in raising Indian corn, 
that the seed should be steeped before planting. 
He was an extensive, carefully observant and suc- 
cessful cultivator, and the first person who made 
use of plaster of Baris as a fertilizer in that part of 
our country. An anecdote connected with its first 
use will illustrate its eflects, and show his reputa- 
tion as a cultivator as well as the sly humour of one 
of his parishioners. 

A neighbor cultivated one of my father's fields in 
corn on shares, but declined to put on plaster al- 
though proffered to him without charge. A divis- 
ion of the corn was therefore made in alternate two 
rows. On his part (that is, on every other two 
rows,) thus set out to him, my father had a spoon- 
ful of plaster put to the hill. 

The efi*ect was truly wonderful. A party of gen- 
tlemen in passing, being struck with the luxuriance 
of the rows thus plastered, inquired of a parishion- 
er the cause of the difference. '' Oh," said he, 
" there is nothing strange about it; the large rows 
belong to our priest, and the small ones to one of 
his people." 
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My own praotioe, like that of my father, as long 
as I can remember, has been to steep the seed some 
twelve hoars in warm water, and then roll it in 
plaster. I have, also, for many years, oarefully 
experimented with the various steeps recommended 
tn onr hortionltoral and agrioultaral pnblications. 
This spring I used a solution of carbona'te of ammonia 
and chloride of soda in my garden, and my seeds 
came up finely f far better than usual, although 
there has been a very general complaint with us, es- 
pecially in the early part of the season, of seed per- 
ishing in the ground. 

For my beet seed I used the carbonate of ammo- 
nia with the most gratifying results. Indeed there 
was not a single plant missing on my two beds. I 
therefore tried the same upon my second planting of 
corn. It came up a week or more, before a few 
hills which I planted dry along side, and for some 
time continued far in advance. This, I then con- 
sidered, a convincing illustration of the benefits of 
judicious steeping. 

After a while, however, I found that which was 
planted dry becoming more stout and vigorous, and 
of a deeper green. It gained fast upon the other, 
and has now far surpassed it in sixe, strength, and 
in general vigor. 

On the 15th of June, I planted a square of my 
garden for late corn, using dry seed of the shriveled 
sweet Tariety. On the morning of the 6th day from 
planting, it was up two inches, and perfectly even, 
and on the lOih day, it was eleven inches high. 
The same rapidity of growth has continued to the 
present time, notwithstanding the>recent dry weath- 
er. To-day, July 13th, just four weeks from plant- 
ing, it is four feet four inches (4 feet 4 inches) high, 
and of uniform size and strength. (July 18. It is 
now six feet two inches (6 ft. 2 in.) high, a growth 
of more than 2^ inches per day from the time of 
planting.) 

If, therefore, the soil is rich, and in proper tilth, 
why should it be necessary to steep the seed at all. 
Plants will not flourish in water or in medicated wa- 
ter merely. They need for their sustenance and 
growth the peculiar nourishment which is to be ob- 
tained only from the soil. May we not reasonably 
infer that the moisture contained in the soil when in 
proper condition possesses some nutritive proper- 
ties which are not'to be found in water alone. If 
so, then the water absorbed by the seed in steeping 
must be prejudicial, since it takes the place of, and 
excludes from the seed and the germ, the fertilized 
moisture of the soil. There is danger, too, of inju- 
ring and enfeebling the germ itself in steeping, all 
which will be avoided by using dry seed. 

I am disposed to think that this matter deserves 
oonsideration. The principal advantage of steep- 
ing, is to hasten the germination of the seed, and 
thus to get the plants up as soon as possible. Ear- 
lier planting, however, will, of course, bring the 
plant out of the ground at the same time, and if the 
crop proves equally vigorous afterwards, will an- 
swer the same purpose, and probably with less risk. 
Chajiles Robikson. New Haven, July 13, 1850. 



AgriCQltnnU Capacities of Wisconsin* 

Eds. Cultivatoe — In pursuance to a call in one 
<hS your late numbers, asking for information in 
regard to Wisconsin as a farming section, this is 
snbmittted. 

The country is bounded on the Lake shore by a 
belt of heavy timber, varying in width from five to 
forty miles, running its whole length. All of ex- 
treme north-eastern Wisconsin, is covered with tim- 



ber, consisting of pine, oak, bass-wood, hickory and 
beach ; and bordering all the streams, timber grows 
to a great height and thickness. The balance of the 
country is generally distinguished by oak opening^a 
and prairies. From the center of the State south, 
prairies prevail, with considerable low wet prairie, 
and a scarcity of timber. Going from the center of 
the State north, the country is found higher, drier 
and more rolling. Here the prairies are smaller, 
being, generally, from one to ten miles in length by 
two to five or six in width. Timber is abundant for 
all the wants of the country ; the streams are tery 
numerous, afibrding an abundance of water power, 
and in point of health the country is not surpassed 
by any in the world*— the climate is decidedly dry, 
and is considered good for pulmonary complaints. 
The Wisconsin river rises in the north-west part of 
the State, and runs south-west to the Mississippi; 
the Fox river rises near the same source, (see map,> 
and runs south and east to Green Bay. Both these 
rivers are navigable for steamboats, and at the 
Portage, or Fort Winnebago, approach within } of a 
mile of each other. The General Government ap- 
propriated 500,000 acres of land to improve these 
rivers — to cut a canal at the portage, (which is 
about completed,), and deepen and clear out the 
channel, &c. This improvement is being prosecuted 
with great vigor, and will be oompleted during the 
ensuing year. Then a southern or eastern market 
is ofiered the choice of the farmers of Northern Wis- 
consin. A charter has been obtained for a Railroad 
from Fond-du-Lac, on Lake Winnebago, to Beloit, 
in the southern part of the State. The money to 
build the road will be procured on most favorable 
terms from England — negotiations to that effect 
having already taken place. This road will open 
the center of the State south and north, to the 
markets of thA east. 

Our school fund will be the best of any State in 
the Union, estimated at over three millions— com- 
mon schools will be free to all. There is also a 
university fund, consisting of 500,000 acres of select* 
ed lands. « 

The inhabitants are mostly Yankees, principally 
from New York, Vermont, Maine and Ohio, and 
will compare favorably in morals, general intelli- 
gence, and active enterprise, with any people in tlie 
world. 

It will thus be seen that in point of position. Wis 
oonsin, having the Mississippi river on its west. 
Lake Michigan on the east, with the Wisconsin and 
Fox rivers and Green Bay running through the cen 
ter of the northern part, is unsurpassed in facilities 
of getting to market by any of the western States. 

The Wolf river is a large and deep stream that 
empties into Fox, near Lake Winnebago. This ri- 
ver is now navigable for steam-boats 150 miles, and 
penetrates one of the best ''pineries" in the woirld, 
where now is manufactured, annually, many million 
feet of lumber. Pine lumber is worth from $6 to 
$12 per 1000 feet. The soil is excellent, resting on 
lime-stone ; it shows at first a black vegetable mould 
from 10 to 40 inches thick, next a yellow mould 
mixed with lime-stone pebbles; then coarser lime- 
stone, gravel and boulders, and then the rock. The 
soil varies in depth from 8 to 20 or 30 feet. The 
sun does not shine upon a better or a more beautiful 
or bountiful country for farmers. Winter and spring 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, buckweat, potatoes, 
turneps, and vines of all kinds, grow to great luxu 
riance and profit. I have nowhere seen finer gar- 
den vegetables produced. The prairie land, owing 
to its fertility, and the ease with which it issobdued, 
has the most admirers. On a prairie farm, one man 
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can till 3 acrei as easily and well as the same labor 
on one acre in New* York. Average crop of wheat 
b 25 bushels, though 40 is not uncommon— >corB 50, 
oats 40, rye 30, &c. A most profitable basiness 
woald be dairying — this having received least atten- 
tion, and batter being worth Is. to Is. 3d. per lb., 
and cheese 8 to 10 cts. Any amount of gG«d hay, 
(red top and blue joint)' can be had for the cutting. 
Sheep also are most profitable. It would be impos- 
sible to find finer ranges for sheep than on the Wis- 
consin prairies. Sheep brought from Vermont are 
found to increase one- third in carcass, while the 
wool increases equally in weight and quality. Wool 
can be delivered in Boston for 2 cts. per lb. There 
being no under-brush or dirt, the wool is remarka- 
bly clean and straight. Sheep can be kept the year 
for 20 cts. a head. Fruit, also, would be very pro- 
fitable, having as yet received scarce any attention. 
All the best portions of the country are now in 
second hands, although many thousand acres are still 
subject to entry at government prices — $1.25 per 
acre. 

I have given you a rapid sketch of the country, 
and will feel well repaid if it meets the wishes of 
your inquirers. I will be hapy to give any further 
information if addressed, post paid; and will say, in 
this connection, that I have the sale of 400 acres of 
land in this town, 20 miles from Fond-du-lac, where 
is daily steam communication with Green Bay — 200 
acres is prairie, balance timber, oak openings and 
meadow land, with fine stream of pure water running 
through it — 100 tons of the best grass can be cut. 
There is two good houses, barn, stables and out- 
houses, and 200 acres under fence and cultivation. 
This land was selected seven years ago — price $10 
per acre, will be sold whole or in part. Respect- 
fully. &c., C. H. Greek. Waupun^ Fond'du^lae 
CO., Wit. J Augutt 23, 1850. 

TreaUMent of Bif4s« 



In looking over a bundle of old letters, &c., the 
other day, I found the following sketch, written 
about ten years ago, to a correspondent. Of course. 
It was not intended for publication. At this time, 
however, when some very ultra notions on the sub- 
ject of birds are taking the rounds of the newspapers, 
perhaps your readers would be willing to hear some- 
thing on the other side. D. T. 7 »o. 30. 

I am fond of ornithology, but not of all its sub- 
jects. There are great villains that^y as well as 
V)alk. For practical purposes^ birds should be di- 
vided into three classes; and we ought to regulate 
our enmity or favor accordingly. 

1. Such as live on the products of our labor, and 
render no benefits in return. 

2. Such as prey on those products in part, and in 
part on destructive insects, &o. 

3. Such as assist us without committing any tres- 
pass. 

Of the^r«f clattf perhaps there are very few, but 
the cedar bird certainly ranks among them; and 
I should name in the same indictment the larger 
hawks, and the larger owls. 

The Btcond is a very large class, and contains the 
smaller hawks and the smaller owls, both useful to 
some extent in catching mice, besides the crow 
which eats grubs. In selecting from this class, such 
as should be fostered or repelled, however, much dis- 
crimination is necessary. Many birds that are use- 
ful, claim high wages; and we must judge whether 
we can afford to employ them, or not. Of this kind 
are the robbin, the cat-bird, and the woodpecker, 
who work aome and plunder some. 

My rule is, if bat few come, I bear with them ; if 



many, I thin them-^I have no notion of giving the 
whole crop to pay for destroying a few insects; and 
it is but few insects that we care mach about, that 
they do destroy. The worst kinds they generally 
leave untouched. 

I know some people say^ ''you should not kill the 
birds." '* Doctor," said a lady in my presence, to 
an M. D., '*I have never thought sb well of yon 
since I heard of your throwing stones at the birds 
that came to eat your cherries." Tet I am confi- 
dent that lady herself would throw a stoaeat a hawk 
that camo to cat her chickens, or broomstick a rat 
from her meal-tub or pantry. 

<'0, that is a different afiair!" 

Is it? Now let us be consistent, and carry out 
our principles fairly. Rats are useful-— they eat 
worms, and even one another, when they are very 
hungry ; and why should they be punished when birds 
equally predatory are allowed to escape? 

''Rats are nasty things." 

Then they are killed for being nasty! and birds 
are saved for being pretty! It appears, then, that 
partiality or prejudice , and not principle, rules. 
Do as you like, but ascribe the action to its proper 
motive, and try to be charitable towards others who 
difi*er from you. 

The third class is worthy of all our care and pro- 
tection. This includes all our sparrows, all our 
swallows, all our fly-catchers, (for the king-bird 
only eats the drones) and many ethers. In regard 
to inch, I should say most emphatically, ''Fowler, 
spare that bird!" 



«<A11 work and no play makes Jack a dnll boy.'* 

Eds. Cultivatob— Perhaps there is more truth in 
the above line than is generally imagined. I, for 
one, believe that there is more truth expressed in 
this simple phrase, than in many a gilded volume, 
whose decorations poorly compensate the reader for 
the nonsense found within. 

Farmers, in New England especially, labor too 
hard. The sole object, with too many of them, is to 
get money — to increase their possessions. They 
seem to think that a man's happiness depends upon 
the number of dollars he has — that enjoyment rises 
or falls in proportion as wealth increases or dimin- 
ishes. Now this is a very common error, and one 
which we are all liable to fall into. We naturally 
suppose that wealth and happiness go hand in hand, 
but we often find ourselves mistaken. The man who 
labors constantly— 

** From early dawn to gloamin* grey," 

infringes one of the most important laws of his being. 
He cannot cultivate his mental powers if he would, 
for the simple reason that excessive labor so weakens 
the brain that he feels no disposition to study, and 
would find it impossible were he inclined to do it. We 
all know that by overloading the stomach with food 
we are rendered weaker, both physically and men- 
tally. The stomach is then compelled to rob both 
the muscles and the brain, in order to throw off this 
excess of food. It is just so with the muscles ; when 
they are over taxed, the brain and the other organs 
must suffer in consequence. And upon the same 
principle the brain, when too severely taxed — which 
there is little danger of among us at present — it will 
require more than its share of nervous energy in or- 
der to supply the demand made upon it. 

In order to follow the laws of Nature— which no 
one can transgress with impunity — we shoi^d never 
cultivate one set of organs while another lies dor- 
mant. The mind of itself does not form a man, 
neither does the body, bnt both combined, when pro 
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perlj balanced, form a man perr^cl in eTBry re(p«ct. 
, Farraera often complaia that their bofs, initead 
of following ia tfae "good old way," are glad of 
«. obanc^e lo'learn a trade, or get behind iha coanter. 
Now I do not wonder at this in tbe leait. We ex- 
pect too much of tbem. They are made to work 
with no iaducemenl bal (bal of oaoeuil;, aad tben 
we wonder tbatlbej "hate rsTmiogi" Tbe les* boja 

^— ^lo work beyond Iheir ioelioa''— •''- 

it that tbey ihould'lie dormanl 






.„„_. je proper indooenient, and there will be lii 

tie danger of laziaBas. Tbej reqaire those energit 
for growth, which grown people can expend in I aba i 
donseqjently if we reqaira hard labor of (hem w 
■injure their health, -* '- ' - ' 



I, hai a 



■ if it dot 



effect, 



capabli 



onlf of animal feel ingi and enjojmenla ; tl 

log into a curse, what, properly regulated, ii inaa'i 
greatot bleuiag, and moit prolifia aouroe of aojoj- 



In antwer to aereral inquiriea for a plan of a mote 
trap, we give tbe accompanying cut aaddeicriplion, 
which was originally furoisbed for the HorlieuUur- 
itt. Eds: 

This newly iuTonled trap oonilatg of a frame, com- 
posed ot two upright*, a a, about 22 inches high, 
joined by a top board, b — tbe whole fastened on B foot 
or base eC e. d'lt a heavy piece ofscanlllDgor block, 
which by means of grooves is gaided along the op- 
rigbtl up and down. In the tower part of the block 
are inserted a number of sharp steel pins, abont se- 
ven inches long in tbe clear. In tbe part C, of the 
foot-board, is attached a small piece of thin board 
in the manner of a pedal of A piaoo forte, which, 
when tbe trap is set, crosses the passage of the mole. 
/ is a wooden latch, suspended by a wire from the 
cross-piece of the frame, and terminating with a 
wire hook, g, at the lower end, somewhat flat- 
tened. Ia the npper part of the laich is cat a 
notch or shoulder, (i,) as ft rest for the pin block 
when the trap is set. 

Set the Imp lengthwise over the passage draw tbe 
blook np and fasten it bj the wire hook, fe, to prevent 



Mcidenl to the trapper; place the apparatus 
Cb« passage of tbe mole in such a manner that i 
the block falls it will come exactly in the middle of 
the passage. The ground ander the Irapintbe pas- 
sage ihoald be taken out and the bottom levelled, 
and the sides padded and mado bard. The ground 
taken out should be freed from obatraclions, and 
placed again loose in the passage j bnt before this ia 
done, tbe l>lock should be tried if it operatea well, 
and falla. light in the passage. Tben bang the book 



>rtbe latch into a similar hook, projecting upward* 
from the pedal, so that they may aeperale upon tha 
lightest touch, by tbe lifiiag of Ibe ground on eiihw 
ide by (he mole, which in an inslant brings down tka 
block and pierces the animal through. 

DryiBK Fraita. 

Wa cannot belter comply with several reqaaaU 
for information on the subject of drying fruits, than 
by the insertion and description of the annexed oat*. 
The. apparatus waa made in Germany, end wtu do- 
signed chiefly for drying pronea, hut it will anawet 
equally well, with slight modiGcationa, for drying 
peaches, or apples. It ia described as follows: 

" The vault or exterior of the oven, four and a 
half feet long. Is inrrounded by a brirk wall one foot 
thick, so that the whole stove, o b c d^ is exacUy 
six feet every waj; the front wall, «, being oalj 
half a foot in tbickness. At the top, the vault ia arch- 



ed over with six inches of brick work at the ctowb 
of ihe arob. Tbe Ones, i i, are ab oat four teen inchea 
square. The hurdles or trays, n n, for containing 
the prunes, reatopon shelves, Ixed upon two bearer*. 
It would be better if thejr rested upon rotJirt, so ai 
to admit of their being poshed in, and drawn oat, 



with greater ease. These lines of tray* are pla«*d 
at a distance of six inches from tbe furnace, so a> 
to keep Iha fruit from too great a heat; they may ha 
made entirely of wood, bnt it will be better if tb« 
bottoms are of open work, like sieves. Their weight 
is Booh that thej may be easily managed bj K 
woman i but in preparing prunes on a large scale, 
let them be made of greater length and breadth, so 
as to just come within (he strength of a more robust 
person. 

" The wooden frame, h h, is that on whieh tha 
two doors are bong. The door, g, which covers iha 
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arcb, (and which is represented in the cut as open 
and fastened up,) shuts up the front of the upper 
part of the oven. In the middle of this upper door 
or flap, is a round vent hole, for the escape of the 
moist vapor, k, is an iron damper^ or slide, to be 
placed in the flue at / I, in order to regulate the 
beat.'' 



Locusts and Grasshoppers* 

An impression prevails among our people that the 
Cicada Stptendeeimf commonly called the ** seven- 
teen years locust,'' is the same insect, or a species 
allied to it, which, under the name of locust, some- 
times commits fearful ravages on the vegetation of 
some eastern countries. The two insects bear but 
little resemblance to each other. The Cicada feeds 
wholly under ground, and on the roots of plants, 
during the period of sixteen years which it requires 
to reach its perfect or winged state, and during the 
latter state it eats 'no^Atng — the damage it occa- 
sions, being caused wholly by the perforations of 
branches of trees, by the female, in preparing re- 
ceptacles for her eggs. 

The true locust — {^crydium^^^on the other hand, 
is an insect whose whole period of existence is but 
one season; it feeds entirely on the leaves and stalks 
of plants, and its voracity is such that it devours 
every green thing it can reach. It is what is popu* 
larly called, in this country, a grasshopper, though 
naturalists, very properly, make a distinction be- 
tween grasshoppers and locusts. The ** red-legged 
grasshopper," so called, — the most devastating 
species, perhaps, belonging to this country, — is con- 
sidered by Dr. Harris as a proper locust, which he 
calls jScrydium femur^rubrum. It is this species, 
principally, whioh-has overrun different sections of 
our country, and caused very great damage by eat- 
ing up the vegetation of all kinds. They prevail 
roost in dry seasons. Heavy rains, or continued 
wet weather while they are young destroys them in 
great numbers. We think it probable that it is this 
species which has been very numerous and has done 
much injury the present season, in some of the 
northern counties of Ohio, where a severe drouth 
prevailed in May and June. A correspondent of 
the Ohio Cultivator, writing from Erie county, in 
that State, under date of Aug. 8, says he had 
never seen grasshoppers (locusts) in anything like 
such numbers before, as they have appeared this 
season. ** They covered the fences by the road- 
side—the bushes and small trees were loaded with 
tbem, when they went up to roost, so as to bend as 
with a crop of fruit. I only saved my peach crop 
in my newly grafted orchard of 500 trees, by driving 
them ofl' the trees just at evening every night for 
weeks together, otherwise they would have stripped 
the leaves all off, and left the fruit bare, as they did 
in some cases after all our efforts. In many meadows 
they left scarcely any thing but the bare stalks, and 
our fMstures are gnawed to the ground, notwith- 
standing the abundant rains. Oats and potatoes are 
also badly injured by them. They have been taking 
themselves off for a week in large numbers. They 
fly so as to fill the air like a swarm of bees, for boors 
together, in the middle of the day, almost invariably 
taking advantage of a lake breeze to waft them south, 
and flying at a great height, are not perceivable 
except by looking towards the sun." 

This migratory habit is possessed by several 
specieaof locust. We have accounts of their flying 
in such numbers in oriental countries, as literally to 
fill the air, and obscure the sun at noon-day. The 
same propensity has been manifested by the ^' red- 
l^gg^d" speoies above mentioned. The late Presi- 



dent DwioHT, of Yale College, notices their ap- 
pearance in Massachusetts and parts of Vermont in 
1797 and 1798. He observes: 

** At times, particularly a little before their dis- 
appearance, they collec^in clouds, rise high in the 
atmosphere, and take extensive flights, of which 
neither the course nor the direction [ ?] has hitherto 
been discovered. I was authentically informed that 
some persons employed in raising the steeple of the 
church in Williamstown, were, while standing near 
the same, covered by them, and saw, at the same 
time, vast numbers of them flying far above their 
heads." 

Thick and Thin Seeding. 

The proper quantity of seed, for the various grains, 
to be sown to the acre, is a subject on which much 
has been said and written, especially in England, 
where many experiments in relation to it have been 
made. The question cannot bo fully settled, with- 
out along series of carefully conducted experiments, 
made and repeated under the same circumstances. 

The Trantactione of the N. Y. State Ag. Society 
for 1849, contain the results of some trials, by Mr. 
Adam Clark, of West-Dresden, Yates county, in 
sowing various quantities of wheat to the acre. The 
communication of Mr. C. was referred to a commit- 
tee, of which JohnDelafield, Esq., 'was chairman, 
who submitted a report from which we take the fol- 
lowing: 

The experiments of Mr. Clark show that wheat 
planted uniformly at distances of li inches apart, 
will require about 224| lbs. or 3 bushels 44j lbs. 
per acre. This weight of wheat consists of about 
2,890,320 grains. Mr. Clark planted a portion of 
ground in this manner, which was harvested at the 
proper season and thrashed on the 22d of August, 
and weighed on the 17th December — estimating 
every ounce to contain 800 grains, as weighed by 
him. The product of an acre similarly treated pro- 
duces 63,248,000 grains, or 4,160 lbs., which is 
equal to 69 bushels 10 lbs. of wheat per acre. 

The second experiment shows that about two buth* 
eh of wheat, or 126 lbs., sowed on an acre of ground 
at the 'uniform distance of two inches apart, will 
yield 3,580 lbs. of wheat, or 59 bushels 40 lbs. per 
acre. In this experiment the number of grains 
sowed to an acre is about 1,616,000^, 

It has been usually estimated that in broad-cast 
sowing of wheat under favorable circumstances as 
to weather and condition of the soil, the average depo- 
sit of seed is 48 grains per square foot; if so, an 
acre of broad-cast requires 2,090,880 grains; and 
estimating this quantity at the weight of Mr. Clark'i 
wheat, it gives 2 bushels and 44 lbs. per acre. It 
would have been advisable to measure and weigh 
the seed be/ore planting, as well as after harvest, as 
season and cultivation may essentially vary the rela- 
tive quantity and quality of the seed and the product. 
We would have been pleased to know, also, whether 
every seed planted, arrived at maturity; if not, what 
proportion was imperfect or destroyed. It is well 
known that a large per centage of the wheat sown 
broad-oast is lost to the farmer. We need therefore 
very exact observation, to approximate a fair esti- 
mate of comparisons. 

The following is the substance of Mr. Clark's state- 
ment : 

On 23d September, 1848, I prepared four beds of 
ground to plant with wheat, on a summer fallow 
that had been twice plowed during the summer. 
The ground was prepared by finely pulverisinff it 
with a hoe and rake, to the depth of eight incfes. 
Four beds were aeenrately measnred, each one- 
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foarth of a roil square, leaving a walk of about 7 
inches between them ; they were numbered and sub- 
divided as follows: No. I, in squares H inches each 
way; No. 2, about 2 inches; No. 3, a little short of 
3 inches; No. 4, 3i inchej, including the outside 
lines of each bed. Then wkth the thumb and finger 
I carefully dropped a kernel of wheat in the corner 
of each small square, of No. 1 and 2; then, with a 
stick prepared for the purpose, I placed each grain 
1^ inches below the surface, and then with the head 
of a rake made the surface entirely smooth. On 
Monday, 25th, I planted Nos. 3 and 4 in the same 
manner; they were all planted with the Soule's va- 
riety of wheat — the seed dry, without any prepara- 
tion. The soil is a clay loam, with a slight inclina- 
tion to the north and north-west, and fully exposed 
to the winds from those directions. I used no ferti- 
lizers, except a little Gypsum ; on 17th of May. while 
sowing on the rest of the field, I gave the bed a 
slight coating at the rate of from 1^ to 2 bushels per 
acre. Harvested July 25th, 1849, with a hand cradle 
and bound it in sheaves and carried it into the barn 
in about two weeks. The parcels carefully shelled 
and kept separate. On the 22d August, each par- 
cel was weighed separately, by sealed scales, the re- 
sult of which may be found in the annexed table. 
On the 17th of December, 8 oz. were weighed in 
sealed scales, and by counting all the grains weighed, 
I found that there were 800 grains in an ounce. An 
estimate of the amount of seed planted is made from 
this data, as well as the average product from each. 

No. 1. — Number of grains planted 4,488; w*eight 
of product in pounds and ounces, iS lbs. 8 oz; amount 
of seed sown per acre, 3 bu. 45 lbs.; yield per acre 
in bushels, 69 bu. 20 lbs. 

No. 2. — Number ef grains planted, 2,525 ; weight 
of product in lbs. and oz., 5 lbs. 9^ oz.; amount of 
seed sown per acre, 2 bu. 6 lbs.; yield per acre in 
bushels, 59 bu. 40 lbs. 

No. 3. — Number of grains planted 1,206; weight 
of product in lbs. and oz., 4 lbs. IS oz.; amount of 
seed sown per acre, 1 bu ; yield per acre in bushels, 
50 bu. 40 lbs. 

No. 4. — Number of grains planted, 870; weight 
of product in lbs. and oz., 4 lbs. 4 oz.; amount of 
seed sown per acre, 43i lbs. ; yield per acre in bush- 
els, 45 bu. 20 lbs. 

** Notes on American Farming." 

The March and July numbers of the Scottish Quar^ 
terly Journal of jSgrieultart contain several pages 
nnder this head, purporting to have been written by 
an Englishman who has spent some time in travel- 
ling in this country, and particularly noticing its ag- 
riculture. His remarks, in general, are expressed 
in a kindly spirit, and we think he intendetC to give a 
fair view of our farming, as he saw it; though he 
has, nevertheless, fallen into occasional errors — the 
result, perhaps, of limited observation, and the want 
ef practical knowledge, in some instances, of the 
subjects on which he speaks. We make some ex- 
tracts, both for the purpose of correcting errors, and 
to show how some of our resources and products, as 
well as some of our customst strike the'mind of a 
stranger. In regard to the cultivation of fruit in 
this country, the writer says: 

" In scarcely any department of cultivation has 
there been such a decided improvement as in that of 
fruit. At present, throughout the whole Union, 
there is quite an excitement in the object of raising 
fine fruits. Numerous societies have- been formed 
foi^the purpose of giving enccmragement to cultiva- 
toM, and not a few of the pages of the agricultural 
papers are devoted to accounts of improvements, and 



of new fruits raisetf. It is the general opinion tbat 
the time is not far distant when the export of fruit 
will exceed in amount (that is to say, if there is at 
demand for it) that of any article of export. 

** To judge of the value and importance of this 
crop to the agrioulturists of the States, it must be 
remembered, that what we have been de^cribing^ as 
the flourishing condition of only one State is but the 
type of others. In the Northern States there are 
numberless orchards, not only of pear and apple, bnt 
of peach and other fruit trees. 'There are peach 
orchards in New Jersey and Delaware occupying 
upwards of a hundred acres each. There is one at 
Rey hold's, covering a thousand acres. The crops of 
this latter orchard are so large as to give constant 
employment to two steamboats and a schooner ia 
cotrveying the fruit to market.' And attached to 
almost every farm there is a large or small orchard. 
One of the most striking curiosities of New- York, in 
the fruit season, is the various steam and sailing 
boats bringing their freights to the market. Last 
year we frequently went to the markets, and wece 
abundantly repaid for the trouble. We certainly 
never expect to see such a gorgeous display of fruit 
again. As might be expected from the statements 
we have given , fruit is everywhere cheap. Peaches, 
large, luscious, three a-penny of our money; some 
particularly large, one and two cents, sometimes 
four cents a- piece — the latter would have been 
charged a shilling or two here. The crop of apples 
was last year considered a failure, and yet we have 
bought three beautiful ones for a cent. No one in 
this country can have an idea of the amazingly rich 
flavour of some kinds of American apples. Those so 
highly prized here, as real Americans, convey no 
idea of the best quality of fruit \o be obtained for a 
mere trifle in the fruit-growing States.*' 

The writer seems highly pleased with most of oar 
farm implements. He says: 

'' The agricultural implements in the United 
States are much lighter in construction than in this 
country, the plows particularly so. These are 
well adapted for the peculiarities of the land. It 
would be impossible to plow land recently cleared, 
with all the stumps and roots scattered here and 
there, with the' heavy plows of this country. It is 
astonishing to see how easily the farmer turns aside 
from the stumps ; and even should he fall foul of one, 
the plough is so light, that he can fillip it past the 
obstruction very easily. Old Country farmers are 
disposed to find fault with them, bnt they are soon 
taught to perceive that they are very well adapted 
to the kind of labour they have to perform. With 
reference to other implemests, the same rule holds. 
The hay-forks are amazingly light and handy: a 
young boy can easily use them. Scythes, hatchets, 
&c., are all made exceedingly light and portable, 
and in this we think the Yankees show real wisdom. 
There was no real utility to be gained by having 
huge heavy instruments to deal with. A farmev who 
had had, both in this country and in America, much 
experience as a hard-working man, told us that the 
result of his experience was, that more work could be 
done in the same space of time, and with less of fa- 
tigue, with the Yankee tools than with those of this 
country. The axes used for felling trees are very 
light: we must confess that, at first sight, we 
thought that heavier heads would have been better; 
bnt a sight of the exeeution they performed in good 
hands, on the sturdy sons of the forest, soon showed 
us our mistake. The 'horse rake' is almost univer- 
sally used for gathering the hay ofl* the fields, and 
forming it into 'cocks.' There is scarcely such a 
thing as reaping corn by hooks, as here performed t 
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the common scythe, or more generallj the cradle- 
ftcythej being used. It is astonishing how much one 
man can cut down in a day. There is great rivalry 
in this point amongst farm- servants." 

On the subject offences, th«) writer complainsof 
our "horrible slovenliness.'' He admits, however, 
that '*on all well-condncted farms, the fences, &c., 
are admirably constructed and arranged ;" but adds, 
(and we oonfess there is too much truth in the re- 
mark,) that "this, unfortunately, is the exception, 
not the rule." The Kig<sagor "worm" fence, com- 
mon in some sections, was regarded as particularly 
unpleasant to the eye, though the writer admits "it 
is really very strong, and capable of resisting con- 
piderable opposing force," and he concludes, that 
where wood is plentiful, it is not so bad a fence af- 
ter all. He thinks our farmers "are very fond of 
this fence, ugly and cumbersome as it is," and says 
he was informed that this attachment is so strong 
"with some old people, that when they build wall 
fences, they build them in and out, in the same zig- 
zag way." This singular mistake was probably 
derived from the fact that in some places where only 
a few stones, and those of not very good quality for 
making fence, are to be had, it is sometimes prac- 
ticed to lay them up in the way mentioned, for the 
purpose of forming the under part of the fence, top- 
ping out with rails, to the requisite height. This 
form gives to the fence much more stability than it 
eould have if laid straight. 

In regard to animals used in farm labor, he falls 
into a striking error. He says — **Oxen are tnvart- 
ably u$ed for farm purpo$es, carting of hay, &o. 
Some of these animals," he continues, "are really 
wonderfully well paired. A friend of the writer's 
had a pair so beautifully matched, so alike in respect 
to color, size, and even shape and length of horns, that 
it was difficult to distinguish between the two. Farm- 
ers vie with one another in raising handsome, well- 
paired oxen. Much more attention is now paid than 
formerly, to the raising of stock." 

The growth of vegetation, is represented as being 
wonderfully rapid. "In the Northern States, though 
the winter can scarcely be said to be broken up till 
April, barley U generally ready to cut early in June; 
wheat is ready towards the end of the same month." 
This would truly be a rapid growth for barley. It 
is seldom sown before the first week in May, and not 
unfreqnently as late as the second week, and if it gets 
ripe even a month later than the time this writer 
gives, it is thought to grow pretty quick. 

In regard to Indian corn, he observes— -''it is the 
staple commodity of American farms; it is used in 
all kinds of ways. One variity (!) is taken in its 
green state and boiled. Its flavour is remarkably 
fine, and resembles very much that of green pease!" 
To The latter expression, we can only say, "there is 
■o accounting for tastes." He further says in regard 
to Indian corn-— "Some species (?) grow very high; 
we have seen stalks ten and twelve feet in height." 
If he had gone into some of the rich valleys of the 
west, he might have seen it growing to the height 
of sixteen to eighteen feet. 

In relation to the character of farm laborers, and 
the facilities afibrded them for the acquirement of 
property, the writer remarks: 

" As a general rule, farm-servants are a very so- 
ber, quiet, industrious class,— rarely spending their 
time and money in public -houses, or needlessly. A 
sober and industrious man has a fair chance of saving 
as much money, in the course of twelve or eighteen 
months, as may enable him to 'go West' and pnr- 
ohase a small lot of land. 'The American labourer, 
if frugal and temperate, may have his own /ot, and 



house, or cottage^, and good furniture in it. By the 
aid of his cow, his garden, female industry, and good 
management, he may save his wages entire.' Many 
eminent professional men and statesmen have had 
just such a humble beginning; and a great majority 
of wealthy farmers have begun in a similar position. 
A great help to parties with small capital ie the fa* 
cilities given for .the purchasing of land. In very 
few cases, indeed, is the purchase-money at all de- 
manded. The general way of doing business is pay- 
ing by yearly or half-yearly instalments. Where 
the purchase-money amounts to four or five thousand 
dollars, the time may extend over a period of six or 
seven years. Credit is universally given: farming 
tools and seeds, &o., oanl>e got on easy terms." 

Royal Agricoltnral Society. 

The annual show of this association took place at 
Exeter, in Devonshire, in July last. In the depart- 
ment of live stock there seems not to have been at 
extensive a competition as in some former years, 
but in respect to quality, the animals were deemed 
generally equal to those of former exhibitions. An 
English paper observes: 

" The horned cattle were, as usual, divided into 
three grand classes. Short-horns^ Herefords, and 
Devons. Of the general characteristics of the an- 
imals exhibited of the three breeds, we believe wo 
are right in stating that the. show of short-horned 
hulls was indifierent; that of the heifers decidedly 
good ; that of the cows very fair. The turn-out of 
Herefords of both sexes and all ages was not exten- 
sive, but good. The Devons, however, naturally 
formed the great attraction of the show, and a finer 
display of animals of this plass was, in the opinion 
of competent judges, never previously brought to- 
gether." 

The Jjeicester, Cotswold and South Down sheep, 
appeared in their usual number and excellence. 

At the dinner of the society, Mr. Lawbsncx, our 
minister to London, and Mr. Rives, our minister to 
Paris, were honored with seats, and both responded 
to complimentary toasts. 

The Farmer's Erery-Day Book; 

Or Sketche* of Social Life in the Country ; with the popular etementi 
of Practical and Theoretical Agriculture, and twelve hundred la- 
conics and apothegms relating to ethics, religion, and general lit- 
erature; also five hundred receipts on hygcian, domestic, and 
rural ecomomy. By Rev. Joh2I L. Blakb, J>. D. Auburn, Dsr- 
B7, MiUAK & Co. 

The leading design of this work is to induce farm- 
ers to investigate the general principles of agricul- 
ture, by reading the best books and periodicals on 
the subject, and ultimately to secure such an educa- 
tion for the rising generation, as will enable them to 
practice the occupation with the best results. The 
author endeavors in the outset to overcome the pre- 
judice against "book farming;" he has, therefore, to 
use his own language, — "instead of ofiering the rural 
community a large volume consisting of the didactics 
of agriculture, concluded to treat them with the tit- 
bits of domestic economy, with hints on education, 
with prescriptions for health, and especially with 
instructions for the better maintaining the social re- 
lations of life." We think the work is well calcu- 
lated to interest and benefit a large portion of our 
rural population. The publishers have got it up in 
handsome style, and ils appearance is altogether at- 
tractive. It will be seen that we have given, in 
another part of this number, an extract from its 
pages. 
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Communications have come to hand, since oar 
last, from R. H. I/rake, Dr. H. 8. Chase, Luther 
RedAeld, A Subscriber, J. Briggs, Charles Nat- 
ting, David Hillman Sc Sons, C. H. Green, T. H. 
Hyatt, Titrius, W. T. Dennis, *D. B. N., D. T. 
Brown, Chas. Hamilton, J. B. 

Books, Pamfhlets, Sec, have been received as 

follovrs : 

Report of the NaTal Committee on the egtablUhment of a line of 
Mail Sieanuhipa to Uw Weiteru CoaM of Africa, from Hon. F. P. 

i«TA.NT01f . M C. 

Speech of the Hon. Mr. Birghjix, of Michigan, in the House of 

Kepreeentaiirea, on the bill for the Kxtenaioa of the Patent to the 

heirs of Jethro AVood, from the author. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Trees, PiiuitB, Ac, cultivated in the MoMftl 

Kjp* Nuneritt of Ellwahosh ft Bjjikt, Rochester, N. Y., for 

1650-'51. 
Catalogue of the Higkkmd Nm$mit$ of A. Saul ft Co., Newburgh, 

N. Y., for 1850->51. 

Rkpobt on Tbial or Plows. — It will be seen that 
we have occupied a considerable part of this number 
with the report on the trial of plows, which took 
place near this city in June last. This trial created 
much interest, and much eagerness has been mani- 
fested in regard to the report and awards. Our rea- 
ders will doubtless be gratified with a perasal of the 
document. 

Draining Tilbs. — Mr. A. 8. Babcock, of this 
city, is now engaged, in the manufacture of drain- 
tiles of various descriptions. ' He has one of the most 
approved machines, imported from Scotland, and 
recommended by Mr. Stsphbns, author of The Book 
cf the FarMf and has all the apparatus required for 
producing the best tiles. Our farmers will now 
have the opportunity of obtaining this important 
article in any quantities, -and we hope the business 
of drainage will now be commenced in earnest, as 
we are convinced that no improvement, if judicions- 
ly executed, can yield a better return. The tiles 
can be shipped to any part of the country. Samples 
can he seen at this office. 

Animals fbom Atbica and Spain. — Thos. H. 
Htatt, Esq., our late Consul at Tangier, on his 
return to this country, a few days since, brought 
with him several animals—all of which are interest- 
ing from their rarity, and some of them are likely to 
be useful in this country. Among them are a hors 
of the Barbary stock, an Arabian pony, a wild boar 
from the Atlas mountains, a beautiful species of Af- 
rican partridge, several rare kinds of doves, and a 
pair of pigs and some fine fowls from the south of 
Spain. The horse was left with a gentleman in New 
York — the other animals, with the exception of the 
Spanish fowls, were taken by Mr. H. to Rochester. 
The pony is of elegant form, and is said to be re- 
markable for speed and endurance. The wild boar 
is young, aivi does not yet show any of the ferority 
for which his race is distinguished. He is a singu- 
lar animal, bearing but a distant resemblance to the 
domestic pig. His head is rather long, the face 
straight and narrow, the ears very small and np- 
right, the back arched, the legs long and slender. 
His coat is more like hair than bristles, and of an 
iron-grey color. What will be the effect of mingling 
this blood with the domestic stock', cannot be told at 
present, but we shonld suppose the stock of such a 
cross, would be likely to suit such farmers ss wish 
their hogs to be able to outrun doge. 

Sale of Shobt-hobn Cattle. — The sale of Mr. 
Shkapf.*8 cattle took place at his farm in Dutchess 
county, on the 29th of Angast. The sale was well 
attended, and the animals sold at good prices. 



Twenty-eight cows brought sums yarying froma. 
$47,50 to $185; calves from $55 to $105; and the 
imported bull Exeter $500. The latter was pur- 
chased by L. F. Allsn, Esq., of Buffalo. The sam 
to.tal brought by the 33 animals in the cata]o|^oe, 
was $4,857. 

PxABs.«-We have received from Mr. Colbkrt 
Huntington, oi Painesville, Ohio, a box of peers, 
supposed to be a new variety. The box did not 
come to hand till the pears were rotten, so that, mi- 
fortunately, we had not the pleasure of tasting tbeaa. 

Salx of Atbsmibk Cattle.— The boll end cow 
which obtained the first prizes in their class, at the 
late Fair, have been sold by Mr. Pbbntick to Mr. 
Tiffany, of Coxsackie. They will furnish e g^ood 
beginning for a valuable dairy stock. 

C^ The Ayrshire bull of Mr. Woodfokd, of Con- 
necticut, it will be seen by an advertisement, is left 
for sale at the farm of Mr. Prentice, near this eitj. 
He is of good blood, and would be a useful eoimal 
to take into a dairying district. 

Sale of Stock. — It will be seen by the adrertise- 
ment, that the cattle, sheep and swine, belonging 
to the estate of the late Wm. Sticknet, will be 
sold at auction, at Westminster, Vt., on the 9th 
of this month. It will afford an opportunity for the 
purchase of very fine animals, and probably at rea- 
sonable prices. 

Large Product of Butter. — S. P. Chap- 
man, Esq., of Clockville, Madison connty, N. Y., 
obtained the premium for the best dairy cow at the 
late State Fair, for a Short-horn cow, five years old, 
bred by Geo. Vail, Esq., Troy. It was stated that 
the milk of this cow, during ten ^ays in June last, 
yielded 20 lbs. and 4 ok. of butter; and that her milk 
during ten days in August, yielded 19 lbs, 14 os. 
butter. 

Mr. Wm. L. Cowlxs, of Farmington, Ct., exhi 
bited at the fair a very fine Devon cow, bred by Mr. 
Patterson, of Maryland. He stated that her milk, 
during ten days in June last, yielded 16 lbs. 14 ox. 
of butter. She is of medium size, and of beaatifnl 
form. She is not only good for the dairy, but is just 
such a cow as would be chosen to produce the most 
valuable working oxen, and such an one as wonld 
be likely to produce a healthy, hardy and useful pro- 
geny for any purpose. 

HoNET.—We have received from Mr. Arxa Oil- 
more, of Wayne, Maine, a sample of honey, of so* 
perior quality made the present season in his apiary.- 
He has adopted a plan of keeping bees, which in 
many respects is novel. His beo-hoase and his spe- 
cimens of honey, each received the first premiam at 
our late State Fair. He supports his bees, chiefiy, 
by an artificial compound, prepared by himself. 
This renders the keeping of bees practicable il all 
situations. The compound is not expensive, and the 
honey made from it is pronounced, by all who have 
seen it, of the very best quality, and in small boxes 
and jars, readily sells in Boston and other cities at 
twenty-five cents a poui^. Mr. O. states that he 
hss taken this season, from nine hives placed in his 
house last winter, twtnty-three hundred pounde of 
honey. 

Profitable Sheep. — In reply to the inquiry of 
Mr. John Johnston, in our August number, respect- 
ing the returns of flocks of sheep, as compared with 
bis own, we have received the following statement 
from David Hillman & Sons, of East Avon, N. T. 
The whole number of their flock was 349, of which 
143 were ewes which raised lambs this season ; 97 
were two«>year-old ewes and wethers, 196 yearlings, 
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and 3 rams. Messrs. H. sheared from all, 1,730 lbs. 
wool, which sold at home for 39 ots. per pound, or 
in the agj^regate, $674.70. The two-year-olds and 
yearlings, 203 in number, sheared 5^ lbs. washed 
wool per head. They were Merinos. 

Albany and Rinsselaeb Hobticultubal So- 
ciety. ^-The annual exhibition of this society was 
held at Albany, on the 18th and 19th of September. 
It was the finest display of fruits and flowers ever 
made by the society. Apples, pears and peaches, 
were numerous and fine, and there were several very 
handsome specimens of grapes, both of exotic and 
native varieties. The show of plums was not large 
— there being rather a scarcity of that fruit in this 
yicinity the present season, and it being, besides, ra- 
ther too late in the season for many of the best kinds. 
There were many fine peaches, all grown in this 
neighborhood. The principal exhibitors of fruits 
were Messrs. Dow, Prentice, Wendell, Wilson, 
Thorburn & Teller, Aiken, E. H. Pease, E. Cor- 
ning, Jr., Elisba Dorr, Denniston, and J. S. Ooold. 
The show offlowers was very rich. Norman Briggs, 
of Schaghticoke, exhibited ninety-five varieties of 
dahlias, roost of them very perfect flowers, forming 
altogether the most attractive display of this kind 
we have ever seen. A specimen bloom of the vari- 
ety ''Princess Radsville,'' shown by James Wilson, 
was universally admired. There was a large show 
of roses, verbenas, asters. Sec. The collection of 
roses shown by L. Men and, surpassed any similar 
display we have seen at this season of the year. 
The collection of Mr. Wilson was also fine. Very 
handsome collections of flowers of various kinds, 
were also shown by Messrs. Dingwall, Q^inn, New- 
<Somb, Corning, Goold, and Pease. There was a 
large show of vegetables, and they were generally 
of a very excellent description. 

A Prize Animal. — The Short-horned bull ''Belle- 
ville,'' bred and owned by J. Mason Hofpeb, Esq., 
of Stockton-on-Tees, which received the sweepstakes 
prize of £65, ($325) at the late show of the Highland 
Agricultural Society, had previously taken the high- 
est prizes in the class of Short-horns, at all the prin- 
cipal shows in the kingdom, viz. the Yorkshire Soci- 
ety, the Royal Society, the Irish Improvement Soci- 
ety, and ;he Highland Society. He is seven years 
old. The whole amount he has received in prizes is 
£160, or about $800. 

Leaf or a Hobse. — A Pottsville (Pa.) paper 
states that a mare, on which a boy twelve years old 
was riding, became frightened and ran away. In 
her course, she came to where a bridge across a 
stream had been removed. Here she paused for a 
moment, as if hesitating to attempt the leap; but 
gathering her energies, she bounded across the gulph. 
Several persons immediately measured the distance, 
and found it to be twenty-stven feet. Neither the 
mare or rider were injured. 

Mill-Tolls in Abkansas. — D. H. Bingham ad- 
vertises in the Little Rook Oazette and Democrat, 
that persons wishing to have corn ground, can have it 
done at his mill at any time; that there may be no 
"misunderstanding,'' he gives notice that "the rates 
of toll charged, are one-third, or twenty-five cents 
per bushel." 

Will Fish bevivb afteb having Fbozen? — It 
has often been said that some kinds of fish would 
revive after they had been frozen entirely through. 
A correspondent of the Cleveland Fut/or, states 
that a lot of perch were caught in the winter, and 
thrown on the snow, where they soon froze so solid 
that in handling them, many had their fins broken 
ofiT. After remaining frozen several hours, they 



were put in a tub of water, and on examining them 
after they had been in the water a while, several of 
them were found* as lively and active as any fish 
could be. Dr. J. P. KiBTLAND,in the same paper, 
states that in 1820, he and several other persons 
caught eight or ten bushels of eels, in a stream in 
Connecticut. It was in very cold weather, and the 
eels had been driven from a mill-pond by. drawing 
off" the water. He says:^-" The eels were taken 
home, and during the night were placed in a cold 
and exposed room, and were literally as stifi* and 
almost as brittle as icicles. The next morning a 
tub was filled with them, into which was poured a 
quantity of water drawn from tbe well, and they 
were then placed in a warm stove-room for the pur- 
pose of thawing. In the course of an hour or two 
the family were astonished to find them resuscitated 
and as active as if just taken during summer. The 
experiment was tried with a number of tubs fall 
during the day and with similar results." 

Sagacity and Stbenoth or the Spideb. — Thb 
intelligence and power evinced by the spider in 
securing its prey, has often attracted attention; but 
we have seldom heard of so remarkable a display of 
these faculties as we witnessed a short time since. 
A small-sized spider had made his web on the under 
side of a table. Early one morning, a cockroach 
was noticed on the floor, directly under the web, and 
on approaching 'to take it away, it was found that 
the spider had thrown a liiie round one of its legs, 
and while the observer was looking at it, the spider 
came down and laigoed the opposite leg of the cock- 
roaeh. The spider then went up to his web, but 
instantly came down and fastened a line to another 
leg, and continued for several minutes darting down 
and fastening lines to different parts of the body of 
his victim. The struggles of the cockroach, (though 
a full-grown one,) were unavailing to efleot his 
escape — he could not break his bonds, and his efibrts 
seemed only to entangle him the more. As his 
struggles became more and more feeble, the spider 
threw his lines more thickly around him ; and when 
he had become nearly exhausted, the spider proceed- 
ed to raise him from the floor. This he did by rats- 
ing one end at a time. He at flrst raised the head 
and forward part of the body, nearly half an inch; 
then raised the other end ; and so continued to work, 
till the cockroach was elevated flve or six inches 
from the floor. Thus, ' ' hung in chains," the victim 
was left to die. The spider was, as before remark- 
ed, a small one, and could not have been more than 
a tenth the weight of his prey. 

Seedling Apple. — We received some time since, 
from Chables P. Cowles, Esq., of Syracuse, some 
specimens of a seedling apple. They appeared to 
have been picked rather too green to admit of their 
quality being fully ascertained, as they were very 
bard when received, and rotted without becoming . 
naturally ripe. We cannot, therefore, judge fairly 
of its merits. It is a fruit of fair size and form, and 
handsome appearance. 

Wool Market-HSept. 33, 1850. 

The market is firm for all trades— thoo«fa le« active for the fine 
than for medium and low qoallties. The demand tor the latter be- 
ing greater than the supply the prices of Foreign have advanced to 
an mioaually high figure. There ia uo probability that the quantity im- 
ported can be materially increased, and certainly not without fur- 
ther advancing the rates. The recent public sales in London, of 
Foreign and Colonial wools, show an advance of one penny (2ct8 ) 
per pound, with a very active market. This state of things in both 
the United Stales and England, gives the assurance that before the 
close of the seascm, the Saxony clips of the U. S. will be wanted at 
fair prices. We quote, 

Saxony Fleece, 44«50c. 

FnU blood Menno, 40a4fc. 

|to| do a)fl38c. 

NmOveto} do 
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|)mta of^gricnUnrol |)ro^tut0. 

[RtvUwtftk$ MiarUt/or tks toM fnanth,] 

Albart, Sept. 90, 1860. 

Oar market oince oar laat report hu been active, though not more 
eo than i« f^eneral at this waaon of the year. A good buflinen haa 
been done in the leading articles of produce. 

FLOUR.— The early part oTthe month called forth but a light rapply 
of flour, the demand being confined mainly to the osoal cit^ and east* 
em trade. Within the last week, however, a more active mquiry has 
ajn-ung up, chiefly from the east, whence buyers have come fbrward 
freely and purchases to a Adr extent have been made, ehiefly stima- 
laied by reports of the extension of the potato rot in the eastern states. 
Quotauous daring the month have fUlen ofl*, upon the increasing re- 
ceipts by canal; at present they are firm, with a tendency on the 
low grades to advance, while h contrary course is amicipated with 
the high grades. The sides add up 40,000 brls. at S4a94,*25 for com- 
mon State, $4,25af4,37i for old western, which is scarce, 64,50a 
•4,03| for fresh ground tJtate, t4,02ia#4,75 for new Western. 
84,87ia95 for pore Genesee, 85 for fancy Western, 95,19^o95,S7^ 
for fancy Genesee, and •5,50af6,50 for extra do. Buckwheat is 
begimiinf to arrive and sells at 9S per cwt. 

GRAIN.— The market for grain, enpecially for Wheat and Barley. 
has been very active. In wheat the transactions have reached 
108,000 bosh^ 06,000 of which have been of prime white Genesee, 
the balance Ohio and Mediterranean ; the sales of Wheat for this 
market are unprecedented in amount; the market closed wiih our 
last report at liOall? for prime samples of Genesee, and after falling 
to 107c, on the 31st nit., has recovered nearly all it bad lost, and is 
firm at 115aU5j|c for good samples ; the other descriptions sold at 
OSalOOc for Mediterranean, OSoOTo for Ohio, and 87|c fur a lot of red 
Ohio. In canal Rye we have no sales to note; in the street 75c is 
paid. In Corn there is less doing, and the transactions are confined 
entirely to Western mixed ; dunug a portion of the month the market 
has been neglected, but within a few days a more active demand 
has spmnf up, caused in part by the condition of the potato crop, 
and our highest figure in the last report is fully maintained, with a 
tendency to a furuier advance ; the sales are 89,000 bush., at prices 
▼arying from 69 to 63, closing firm at the higher figure. Oats have 
been dull of sale until within a few days, when a light stock in New 
York stimulating prices, we have a more active market, with pur- 
chases for fumre delivery: the sales are 06,000 bush., at a range of 
30 to 41|c, with sales at 41^ on the spot, and 40a41 for lou to arrive 
within a few davs, and for delivery before the 10th of October. The 
opening of tlie Barley season has been more than usually brisk ; the 
Ught stock of m<dt in the hands of brewers has caused a ready sale 
and active demand for all lots of prime barley offerinf , and holders 
have met tlie demand promptly, the receipts by canal being in ad- 
vance of those of the corresponding period last year, about 300,000 
bush. The bulk of the barley coming forward is discolored, and 
linrchnses of these descriptions are made at a low figure, or are en- 
tirely neglected. There are various opinions afloat as to the extent 
of the present barley crop, and as a consequence as to the price 
the article will command before the dose of the canal ; holders, 
almost without exception, represent the crop much short of last year; 
some MS high as 400,000 bush., and of course look for high figures all 
this season ; buyers, on the otner hmid, hold ofl* and buy only as their 
neesssities require, or as the article may suit All agree that the 
crop is inferior to that of last year, and that it is not so large. Our 
sales reported are to the extent of 220,000 bush., of which 136,000 is 
two-rowed, at quotations ranging from 70 to 80 for both descriptions; 
the market for ordinary to gem two-rowed may be quoted at70a79c, 
and for four-rowed at 75a77c ; last sales were made at 71} for two- 
rowed, and 75^77c for four-rowed, the higher figure for a very bright 
•ample ; m the street 79a7dc. 

FEED.— The sales are about 90,000 bosh., at 9olO for bran, lU14c 
for shorts, 15al8e for second qiudity, and OOolOOc formiddlingi. 

WHISKEY. — ^The demand has been good and always in excess 
of the supply ; the sales are 1300 brls. closing firm at 27| for S. P. 

8ALT.— Sales to a fair extent at lOalO} for bags, and 100c for brls. 

HOPS.— Some samples of the new crop have been received and 
show well; the condition of the English crop, upon which X200,000 
duty is backed, forbids high prices here. Sales of the crop of 1840 
at 15c. 

SEED.— Flax seed arrives raaringly and sells at 195e. Timothy 
is firm and in demand at S3,37{. 

BROO.M CORN.— Sales of Ohio have been made at Sic. 

PROVISIONS.— No demand beyond the retad trade. Noohange 
in figures. 



Fruit Trees* 

THE subscriber ofleia for sale this foU a good aasortraent of Apple, 
Cherry, Apricot, Peach, Plum, (medimn size Pear) and Necta- 
rine Trees. Among which are 30,0(10 fine Apple Trees from 3 to 4 
vears old and from 7 to 11 feet high ; 2,000 to 5.000 each of Baldwin, 
Kewtown Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, Bellflower, Ac. 

6,000 Cherry Trees, of 40 of the most choice varieties, many of 
which are of extra sixe. 

4,000 Early Golden Apricot trees of all sizes and shapes. 
10,000 Isabella and Catawba Grape vines from 2 to 4 years old. 

2,000 Orange Quince bushes (fine). 

1,000 Fir Trees from 1^ to four feet high. 

The above will be sold as low and on as fovorable terms as at any 
other nursery in this neighborhood. Price catalogues sent to all ap- 
plications. CHARLES DUBOIS. 

Oct. 1. 1850— It Fishkill Lauding, N. Y. 

The Moraery is two milaa aoudi of Fishkill ferry. 



Nnrserf. 

'PHE eubacriber offers for sale 5,000 Apple Trees, from 6 to 9 feet 
*- high, comprising 100 of the best varieties cultivated, at 17 cenia 
each. ^000 Peach Trees, from 6 to feet, comprising SO of the beat 
varieties, at 812.60 per hundred, 17 cts. per single tree. A few Cher- 
ry, Pear and Plum trees; various kinds of Ornamental trees, from S5 
to 33 cents. 1,500 Arbor ViIbbs, from 3 to 6 feet, sniiable for bedgoas 
812.50 per hundred. 

The Nursery » situated within S miles of Daysville depot, on tli« 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad. Trees will be carefully packed 
and delivered at the above place free of charge, when order* exceed 
85. Persons from abroad ordering trees are assured that their orders 
will be faidifully executed. SIMON L. COTTON. 

Pomfret Landing, Conn., Oct. 1, 1850— lt». 

Sanmel Movlson, 

AttksOU Reekssttr Hunerp, ymih ClimUm-Mnet, Rodu$ttrf if. 1^ 

Office 36 Ffmt-ttrmtf 

BEGS to oflbr the osoal assortment of fruit and omainealal tree^ 
shrubs, bulbs and herbaceous plants, amona which are — 

100,000 of the celebrated Northern Spy Apple tree, root gr«Aed» 
and sufficiently deeply planted to insure roots Jrom Ms sc iew t . This 
tree is remarkably thriAy. Those I oflbr are uie grown, gnarsniied 
true to name, or the pwchate motuff refunded. 

6 to 8 feet, 37} cents each. 5 to 6 feet, 31 1 cents. 4 feet, tS eenlt. 

40,000 various select sorts of Apple. 30,000 Pear, Peach, Cherry, 
Apricot, Nectarines, Plums, k,c. 6,000 fine 4 year Norway Spraca, 
grown from seeds once transolanted. Orders solicited, aad trees 
properly packed for any part or the United States or Canada. Caia- 
h^ea to be had gratis. 

orrsKXD TO ths trasb, 
100,000 one year Pear seedlings; 50,000 two year Apple seed- 
lings ; 10,000 one year Cherry seedlings ; 50,000 one year Norway 
Spruce, with many other items, a trade list of iriiich will be fniw 
nished early in autums. OcL 1 — It. 

HiirhtoBd Norserlefl) Newbvrgh, N. Y« 

{Late A. J. JDoioaiag f Co.) 

T*HE proprietors of this establidiment offer for sale, this anfmno, 
*■ the laivcst stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, yrhich they 
have ever before had the pleasure of oficring to their patrons, and 
the public in general. 

lliey woold particularly call the attemion of dssfcrs and jrfawisfs 
ow a large eeaUy to the superior quality of the stock, who will be dealt 
with on the best and most liberal terms. 

Their stock of Pear trees is very large, over twenty thousand, and 
extra in Quality, and comprises all the leading standard varietieB, as 
well as all the recent ac^uisiiions of merit. 

Particular attention paid to the cultivation of the Pear on Quince, 
Cherry on Mahaleb and Apple on Paradise Stocks for pyramids 
and dwarfs for garden culture ; and of which there is a choice a»> 
sortment of the kinds most suited for those purposes. 

Apple trees, of Itirge size, in every variety : also Plum, Cherry, 
Peacn, Nectarine, Apricot and Quince trees, or every known variety 
worthy of cultivation. 

Together with a full assortment of Grape Vinea, native and fare%n. 
Raspberries, Gooseberries. Currants, Strawberries, and esculent 
roots, such as Asparagus, Rhubarb, Sea Kale, &e., of the most ap> 
proved kuids. 

HxDos Plaitts— In large quantities of American Aibor Vitm, 
Osage Orange, Buckthorn, Three-thomed Acacia, Ac. 

A!wo Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, (evei^p^en and decidnoos,) 
of large sike, and in large quantities, at reduced rates. 

For further particulars they wouta refer to a new^ improved, and 

Jrreaily enlarged edition of their Catfdogue,^ust pubUsheo, and ready 
or distribution (gratis) to all post-paid applicants. 
Oct 1st, 1850. A. SAUL & CO. 

A New Hardy Climber. 

fVHE new and benmiful Climbsh, Calestigia pnbeseens, le een ily 
-^ introduced from China, by Mr. Fortune, proves perfectly hardy 
in New England, havini^ stood in the rrounds here tne past winter, 
without the least protection. Trained to a single pilUr, say 10 feet 
in height, it is a very striking and beautiful olqect from the middla 
of Jmie till cold weather, during which time it is covered with a 
profusion of its large double flowers, of a delicate rose color. It is 
very ornamental jNanted in patches like the verbenas; makes an 
admirable screen, and is very effective in young plantation^ belts, 
or shrubberies, trailing preiiily on the snrfhce, and runniiu^ np 
among the lower branches of trees in a very picturesque manner. 
It is, tnerefore, paniculariy suited for ornamenting cemeteries and 
public gardens. Its culture is^very simple, and it thrives in any good 
garden soil. When required m considerable quantities, it ib best to 
start it under glass in February or March, but the mbers may also 
be i:^anted in the open ground in May. Tne subscriber will send to 
order, by mail or express, October 90th. tubers sufficient for 100 
plants, at 95.00; 50 plants, 93 00; with directions for pn^mgatioa 
and culture. 

Strong planu in pots, in April, 91 per pair. B.* M. WATSON. 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., Oct, 1, 1850— tf 

T^ONE MILL.->For sale, one Bone Mill, for hone power, coia- 
-^ plete, capoble of grinding from 150 to 900 bushels per day. Alao, 
a Steam-Powor Mill, capable of grinding from 800 to 1,900 bnahels 
per day. Engine of 18-Horse Power, with two boilers, of S5-Hc 
Power, all complete- Apply by letter, or otherwise, to 

ALEXANDER HORNBY, 
90th St., 9th Avenue, New-Ycflc. 
N. B.— Tlie Horse Power will be sold very eftssp. 
Oct. I— li.» 
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Foi Sale, a BeanUtnl Farm, 

CrrUATED I a mite (roin Qncnhld HDI, ia Iba lown and cavnir 
" ofFairleld, Conn., 1 mileaftom Lonr Uaod Soiml, and 3| niica 
ftom Iba dcfot oTiba N. Yock ft N. Hbthi RuiiMd, cilber ■( Fiir- 
Seld 01 SmihpnL eomainii^ abssi 100 aerta, 70 of which are anUo 
and me^owtand, ander good lUia of culiivalion, and 3D acn* of 
wDDdlaid. Tbe bofldinfi conda of a good a boit dwellinj houe, 
UrwBbMn,i|ialiierT,andolberoinboildinM,«llin»oodcondi1rai. It 
h SnU Mocked wllh (mit ueo-ii wJl ftncc£, and b bEauuM 
nreuiof waler paim 4 [od» m the rear of Ihe houu. Forinlinma. 
tlHiaa loprleo, Wnwaf poyment, mul fuoh rUnlier de«rimion m 
nav ha deaired, anolTWmonall)', or by teller dimcled lo HJENRY 
SMITH, GiaanCelKBill P. O., or (pmoniiHrl to 



P«ar Seedlinf*. 

rpHE DBdenined oftia foi aalo, 100,000 pew nedliD^ from 
* teaO w WttpO pet 1,000, end ■ gieal Tariely of dwarf and free 

, . „ "S','°fl wm' Aimucsria imtrieala, flj 

Ceibi of Lebanbn, >1 1 Thaja UilbrrDii, SIM; LonJcin Lede. 

boniii, SO conn; BpJisaReenii, SOcejiIi; pninifcilia fl. plena, 

BOeeme; Japan Poar,donWacrini«ni, Men; RibeaalbidoniiMrtB) 
Brinea Undlerana, SO ceul*. New Lilaci, Sdo Doable Hawihoma, 

id H fnJi u,or1mePt of onuiiocDlai fdanu, c/ which a priced liat 

ill br Huil, pal paid, ID Older. 

APPLES— A few hnndred eitta Dwarf Prmmidal AptJ**, of lb* 

>^'^i^uid WiUDiotl'i EmjIt, and Mt">'i Victo- 

3N SEEDIJNO PLUM— (Oiiiinalod br 
,—,-,-- tm. Matt,,) ie pronounced by IhobMljodjr- 

andleaBIy, aod of delicinot leioi, ia.OO 

Loail Frriu.—Tht Wauon Pcai, an eicenem oarijr pear. (Aa. 
net K,] hfind»me^ and of ^ood ai^e, of a pecDliar end deJictooa 

lirfilo^TppIee, are all eiceiltiil fmil, deecripiioiu of which may be 
iiuid in Ihe Itadrnii Horticuliiui] KhinziDei for the Tciua tMO-SO. 
Ineofeachof IheaboTf, SSOO. B.U.WATSON. 

Old Colony Nuneree, PlynioDih, Maaa., Ocl 1, 18S0— If. 



Blalcblr'o Plow*. 
"VSTZ are now muinfaclDring and oRb lo the Ibrminj pabllc Iheee 

lirtl d™n, laying the farrow more clo«1y, covering «gelable muier 
eompleKly, aiw froni ibeir beighl of beam, admirably addled lo 
plowing in clowr. From the pecnllM aban of the p..im, work 
admirablyinhardgiavellvind nouyeoile. Any per»n ginng one 
alkiitrial, and di—Biitfiedwjihila working, a »1 liberty 10 tcmrnu, 
and ihE money will be cheeTfully tEfnnded. One oflheni ww exhi- 
bited at the Slate Pair, and will be lemembered by Diany raadera of 
the Cnltiiator. _ _ . 

Ptioea, delinred on Erie Railroad a[ deal Bend : 



No. L, 9 " 
" ! or3 bone 
Hontnae, Pa., BepL 15, U 
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White Dorkinfi. 

iriber haa on hand a Tew choice While DivkiB( (owW 
gn^oDd and in ihia cotmtiy, OD aecotinl of Ihr' ' — **-' — 



>eiby, C 



, Ocl. 1. iBBo— ai.* 



L. DURAND. 
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Kt^Tixi a 



EmeiT A Co.'s 

, .....JmtlSoatiy'i/iravrimi 

Peirer ml TinaltrT, (IpiA !*• ta»« amltrnpc 

rpHESE HORJiB POWERS we» Mhibiled 



operatioD el the 
•oid'b'y M,}^AIleii''[^ and ». 



agreed ID award E. ft Ci 



of (hole Id oompelillon.) 

anlicipaiiona. Iti mpcTiorliy orei any we haie hare! 
deraoiietrHiHl erery <ty by thoae nuiig them, and the an 
demand for the rane-and laelly, by (he foU and able 
Commillee on Fanning M«^hinerv ai oar ■— "■— "- 
The Farminr Pnblie are aiiored thai nc 



PropriElon of the Albany AfiicnllBral Worte, Werehoaae and Seed 
Store, Not. 360 and 371, aSadway, Albany, N. Y. Ocl. 1, J9W. 



larelofOTe aoU ia 



irn aaDrlment of Machinery Baltema, thai haTe bcei 
lliaD any loaia, and are ready at all limea lo faniiri 

"jA&(fF.R, TRF.ADWELL ft PERRY, 

Eagle Foandry and Maohinery Wuka, 
No. 110 Bearei nieet, Albaay, N.T. 



IITHEREAS McMi*. Wheeler, Melick ft Co. haij teceDlIy re- 
W ^vp] ,o ihia cily, and formed a co-penneithip for the pmpoie 
ofmanuftclorin!, Hoiae Powera, andThraheia, uid leMed of tha 

ml Mcaraod the eame, bate of late pBfaoEd a eonrae of advErEii 
by myliDg (heneliee (ha proptieiortof ih* "ALj*Bi_Ao»icm.TB. 
all. Woiaa," and " Hvm*%aitin a«i( dtalm >^ Agr,aMmd Im. 
•liniau MttunUif," and olherwlae, eo aa to haw left the mipreiiioo 
upon the poblio mind that (bey hart either ^'™* *' or'SanMior 

ry. Thi»no«lceia,theie(bre, to infiwm «uf !»""">* •n^'';*!™'!"''! 
iU our inlerena^. and ™r have been rfi«r»« «^ ™m«,-«||4 
further, that their advETtieonHnu, hilla, corda, fte.jwilh nir own, 
WETC laid before (he Grand Jnry "f '^<* eooMy, by wliom they were 
iiaheled; (ince which an iniunelion haa been granted realriiiuBj them 

ftom (ho further tue of (he name or other meetB by wf 

(lESLhuent 
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■od ■bowy OowBtB LengtbcD «-. .. . _ , 

tfHT wb«a all mnmcr dowen bavB puHd awif . 1^ pnaen 
Isciiui ii made up troat lb* be* ia Fnne* ud EniUad— jdi 



CbiDoe ChrrsaiiiheaiDni*, Ac. 

J. ML nvtm t Cc, IS /Oku arm, K. T, ml .<iUr<>, (L. /.; 
-■^ (which luid Dp Doiiuroui iwken aficr flmrcrinc in Oclobcr,) 

—- ' ~— '-bCSm 
rfjood, 

_ _ . . HbcMn 

tiea, and Crea blooinen. AnuJa Sallar, Bon^ancT Brinda, Bower 
Biei, BiiiDct, CaUbaae, Ctleiiial, CbaricDiafna. Daphne, Emi 
TaiaHin^ Flcchiar, Grand Ma^^Orn. Mcrcfei^ Onnda Nmpati-_, 

paekad,) Ainongthe i 

Coaqnenr, CmTuma, DelKBIe OaTlad. Oi 

Idke, Napoleon, One in ttaa Rini, Sorniil 

ALao— Rerela TirletiE* of ACHIMENES,' now 
flower. Thia ia a Rriendid renw, and blooma aU 
TORENNIA ASIA-nuA, wiik Aawf Cliina Une 
nrnceful IraiUn* habil : a nrydeairvbleplam, UoonudgnineinDnlha 
otHit year. MKIONIA PUCHIOIDES, williprrnr rkecTT colored 
pcndani llowara, bloonin) in wannth all wiUer. CVCLAMENS, 

ofaona. 0XALIsaPECIOaA,wilb briihlnnkllnweii 

iMr. TROPCELUM LOBBIANVM. wilh bcilUaiU, on 
floweiBaUwiiilet. MANETTIA BICOIX>R,aninDer 
Aieion oT pmir roUow and acazlel iowrn, raoat of 

SALVIA bPPOalTI FOLIA, ■ new and preiij variely, , 

' . GESNEKIA OVATA, GKROLDiAN'A and ZEBRINA, 

i.andihowyMailMllr j~_i.i. 



wilb rich iroLvo* Mian, and ibDwyieailet Down*; Tcry deainbli 
pluu, PI.UM&AGO LARPBNTf, briihl azure bine Sowen 

colleeUan or choica pIuiu.'ro'bINSON'Ij D^Pi'aNCE VER 
BEN A, Iba beM rariety in enkiralian— immrnaa Moomrr, good habit 
■mt imena acartel color ; Aronf apring raiaed planla, in amali poia 
wtiichwUinaweraUlhsMlaidwinler.StGcnucaeh. •^perdozen. 
Alm— The fUlowinc ORAPE VINES in pou— iwo TCan cjd, 
raiKd ftnn ana; Uia Mama ara alronc, almiatai, and %eU Corniad. 
tl each. Black Hamburgli, Black ftOenine, Black Fraullruac, 



Black ConaUDlia, BUok IMpc^ Early Kuk CliaHclaa, Giiaaly 



BUok Tiqw', UMi) I 

riMMUKi»c,LiKGjrida Chaaefaa, Mnacat of jiicjiiuHiia, ¥i 
bon, While Mnicadiuc, Vicuna, Violei Chaaaclaa. Ftan 
*c, Thaae are all approred aorta, Ihe wond wall ripened. 

ALan » goad rtdleciion oTSTRAIVBRRRIEH, now in i 
fnniiMni plaiuaiiniiB. Borr'a New Pine, Columbni Pi 
HKboo, Black Prineo, M^all'i Eliu, Priiiceia Alice Man. ._^.. 
hnndrcd. Rorey'a Bacdlina, (aunerioc taiiely,) Bnaton Pine, Early 
Brarlel, Scotch P<na-<r>pla> Iowa, (tna and (rtat bearer,) Engli^ 
Whltewood, Jenniaon'aitaedlinK— 11,00 jieihiuidred. 

S:^ Calalivueof DaUiaa, Roaea, Garaaiunia, Farhaiaa, Cinerariaa, 
Ac , Tor 1830, rroni. 

DITCH BULBOUS BOOTS. 

Joai TccciTTd rrorn Holland, a aplendid colleclioTi nf Hyacunha, 
Ttti™, PolyaiiOlua NaiciMua, ^ ■■- 1. ~( ... 1 




.jpletcw 

CIIARLES ROSS, 

I., Rock 
InNc* 



Sttbcbm Nnrwries. 
Tiai*, Sunlit f atmtku, Pn^nmn, Btrmcwm, N. T. 
lE.HE Nnitenet are sow moat abunduidy aiacked wiik llv mi- 



' bo^, a bale ODialjeichjng t 
ich do render it a grateful ei 

. erafrKC all 
Frnew.orthevariouakiiid ' 
FRLTITTRE — " 



' the limba, and ■boas- 



Ij been ofltred to pDrchaaera, 



I HUch cnalomeracan be nnilied in qnas- 

ORMaMENTAL IRK.FJ^^adii'in ^uMnd IW^o^ Aa 
701*1 CAfiiaw, JlfiHMiaiii Aik, BaUam Fir, Ailaiutu, ai^TwnM 
rteia, mav be had, laijely or oihctwiae. 
DDC^KTHOHN POR HEDGES— Oh> and two yeva otd, tctt 

"—'--'■- Michigan Rnaea, Grape moU, (Jaince Trn, 

-riaa,lic., *e.[ aiu, or any of wbich, «U be put. 
»^i "n^ w jM^jufiaf anlicaMa. 



I. T. GRANT A CO.*8 
PATENT FAN MILLS AND CRADLSS. We ewitinmc to 
*■ naanraclDrelbaaecelebraiedMilliaiHlCradlB. 

They haie been awarded aii Aral preninnM at ibe New^ 
Vurk Stale Paira, and at the (r»t Amaiican Inalinie In Nrw 
York, and aereral Coonly Paira. mlwnyi taking the Rral priminm 
over all otbet nilla. The mannfaelnrera feel eonfldenl, lEercfore. 
in □rerinitbeee nilletothapvblic, thai they ate Ibe bral in oar. 
Dnring the year IMT Iheywere introdaced into Ei^laod, by Mr 

Eiigliihjapcn; and JroiBBConnnniGaiinnorMr. S.'a, publialicd 
in Ihe Tranaactiona of Ihe N. Y. Stole Ag. Sorietyi "" l*IT, ii 
will be aeenlhallher wiralried by aereral lain famera, ud 
highly anprOTod. One fhrmer. It la alated, act aaide an alnioat new 
winnowing machine, fof whicb he paid «IS, (SM) and wed 
Granl'a forclcanlngacropofseo (,ra. IS.MObir-' ■ • " ■ 



rteaome TalanUc improTcnienta in the article, IkoBgh Ibe pa 

hir nina arc exIenaiTily Pied and highly approred at Ihe aoal! 

cleaning rice. We are pcrmiiled to make ihe following a: 

lla from lellen lecaived from Hon. J. R. Poinaen, of aooil; o 

ua :— '- The Am TOD aeni laUBiimnicr, I1S481 baabean anecM 

yved to clean dirty rice, and winnowlhal from the Ihrealiii 

Door. llanaweraeTrry jmrpoae." In relation u>anolbarc^« 

fana, ha writea, (April n, '«.)—" Boa tbia and Ibe Im Bin ya 

— it, work very well { and the laM, which ia Ibe largtMibalea 

__ veil worked by a man. cleana the dirty rica perfecriy, wid 

altogether Ihe ban wind-Aa I vm aaed Ibr thai porpoaa." 



lately 



. — Cndlai haya taken Iha Aim picmiaBa at two New Tart 
Stale Paira. and are conaidered tba baai b aae. 
The great encogragFinenl wa hare receiTed from dcalera and 
[rkafivina, haa indacad oa to graally enlaiga oar haainca*, and 
B hope by alrici atlentioa, u narit a further palroaage- 
Ordeia will be tbankfslly roeeiired, and recelya proiapt atlea- 
». 1. T. GRANT t CO. 

JmelioB P. O., Baaa. Co., B milaa north of Tnr 
May 1, USO-tf. 
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Greenhoone Plant*") Vines and Roses* 

PARSONS * CO. oBkr for aiile every desirable Tiiriety of Green* 
bouse Plsiits, uad many valuable novelties recently introduced 
Apom Kurope« 

Growers of Gra|)es are invited to examine their vinenes, now in 
full fruit, from which they can ftmiish good vines, of about forty 
varieties, al 

flO cent* for those one year old, 
75 " « two " 
100 " ** of extra sise. 
Their stock of saleable Roses includes some thousand on their own 
loots, of the Remonlants, Bourbon, China, and Garden Roses, in 
their various snb-clasMS. 

Catalogues ftiniished on application by mail to Flushing, near 
New York. Sept. 1--IIL 

Froit and Ornamental Trees, drc* 

THE subscriber cultivates at his Noneries, and has fo eale al his 
residence, EtuHs-street, Roxbnry, Mass., all the choice varieties 
of the Pear, Apple, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and other Fruit Trees, 
Raapberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grape Vines, Suawberries, 
Aspar&gus Roots, etc., etc., etc. 

Also several thousaivl Pear Trees on the Quince— one, two, three, 
four and five years from the bud. 

Particular aitention paid to the cultivation of the Pear. 

Persons wishing extra sized trees, or trees on Ouine* stodt in a 
bearing $taUy will please call at the Nurseries ana make their own 
selection. 

30,000 Buckthorn Plants. 

OXXAMK.XTAL TftSKS, Shrubs and Rofws, Herbaceous Plants, 
PlBonies, &c. 

The whole for sale at the lowest market price. Catalogues gratis 
to post-paid appliconls. SAMUEL WALKER, 

Roxbury, Sept. 1— 3U Roxfriiry, Masf. 



M^ 



Apple Treves for Orchards* 



'ANY thousand fine Trees, mostly 7 to 8 feet high, propasated m 
• eU ease* from tkorottghly proved or hearing trees, for sale at the 
nursery of J. J. THOMAS, Maced* n, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

They embrace the best standard varieties, witli nearly all the 
valuable new sorts ; among them are Early Harvest, Hine Qua Non, 
Sweet Bough, EUrly Joe. Summer Sweet Paradise, Autumn Straw- 
berrv, Graveiistein, Dutch Migiioniie, Rambo, Fall Piroin, Yellow 
Bellnower, Rhode Island Greening, Esopus Spitzenbuiigh, Northern 
Spy, Swaar, Jbc, Ac. 

Price, varying with selections, fVom sixteen to eighteen doUars per 
hundreo— a nrst rate selection of rammer, autumn, aud winter frail, 
of fiAeen to thirty varieties, if made by the proprietor, Ainiished at 
sixteen doUars per hundred, or setfenteen if well pecked in matted 
bundles, and delivered at canal or railway. AU orders to be ac- 
companied with remiuances. Sept. 1 — 3L 

Commercial Garden and Narsery of 

PARSONS ft CO., 



FtuAingf near Nei/^York. 

THE proprietors of this establishment oflhr for sale their usual 
assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Treea, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 
Ac. 

Hieir stock of Apples and Pears is finer than they have before of- 
fered. Also Pears on Quince, of their own growing. 

The Ornamental department contains the usual well known varie- 
ties, and all the best new Trees aud Shurbs, for lawns and arborctums, 
including the new Pines, Araucaria Imbricata, Cryptoineria 
Japouica, with Cedar of Lebanon, at one to two dollars each ; and 
Cedrus Deodara, of various sizes, at one dollar perfect. 

Catalogues furnished gratis on application by mail. Sept. 1— 9t 

Fmit and Ornamental Trees, 

at the Nmrserv ^ J. J. THOMAS, Maeedon, N. Y. 

MOST of the Trees are of hu-n, handsome, and thrifty growth, and 
they embrace earefal selections of the best sorts of Aeries, 
Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, ice.j with the smaller fhiits. 

When mtrcbiuen desire, selectimis will be made by the proprietor, 
10 as to oflbfd a regular succession of the best varieties throughout 
the season; and all may be relied on as strictly true to their names, 
tike proprietor having Jor the past Jifteen pears invariaUp adhered to 
the mU rf selling wine hut THOROUGHLY PROVED sorts. 

A eareftilly assorted collection of hard^ Ornamental Trees^ Shrubs, 
and Herbaceous Perennial Plants, fbrnuhed at moderate prices. 

Tlrecs ft»r canal and railroad well packed in bundles, enclosed in 
■Irong mats, with roots mudded and encased in wet moss, so as to 
preclude sll danger of Injury. 

All communications, post-paid, to be directed Macedon. Wayne 
Co., N. Y. Sept. 1— 3t. 

Alliany Bnrr Mill Stone Factory. 

A DAM R. SMITH, (late of Troy,) having located at the Comer 
•^^ of Broadway and Quackenbufln streets, (three blocks above the 
Delavan House,) Ai^bakt, N. Y., uiviies the attention of Mill- 
wrights and others to the stock oi: hand, which, with his facilities for 
manufkcturing, must render it advantageous for tliem to call upon 
him before purchasing elsewhere. 

He keeps also, a lorge supply of Bolting Cloth, Screen Wire, 
Plaster or Paris, and other articles used in Milling, which will be 
disposed of on liberal lerms. 

August 1— %• 



Agricaltnral and Horticnltoral Implements^ and 

Field and Garden Seedt. 

TTPWARDS of OMS hundred different kmds of Plows, and a co ir a* 
^ ponding variety of all other Implements for the Fanner, Planter 
and Gardener ; embracing the kiigest and most complete assortment 
to be found in the United Slates. Also, Fiekl and Garden Seeds, a 
large and varied assortment. A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 

-August 1, 18S0.~tf. 180 ft 101 Water St., New- York. 

To Nurserymen 9 Dealers, and others. 

T^HE subecriber oflers for sale at the Ameriean Bolanie Omrden amd 
*■ Narwry, Waterloo, Seneca Co.,N. Y., (4| miles northwest of 
Waterioo, on the Vienna rood) :— 

90,000 Americian Balsam Fir. 

10,000 Spruce, Red, White, ftc. 

Also various other Native and Foreign Trees, Shniba and 
Herbaceous Plants, tMcther with a choice selection of Fruit Trees. 

Native Ttees and I^mts to order. 

Orders promptly executed, and Trees and Plants nacked for safe 
transportation to any part of the United States, Canada and Europe. 

Sept. l—at. W. S. DELL. 

Sovtli Down Slieep. 

THE subscriber offers for eale, this season, aeveral pore bred South 
Down Rams, varying in age fkt>m lambs to 4 year* okL Also 
several Ewres, from one year to four years old. 

The Lambs and Yeariiugs of this flock, are from an unported 
Ram ftx>m die Duke of Richmond's celebrated flock. 

Applicati(Mis for the above Sheep may be addressed to the subscriber 
in this city. JNO. McD. McINTYRB. 
Albany, August 19, 1860-^ 

The American lAire Stock Insnrance Company^ 

Ai FtnemtMf , Ind. 
nHARTER unlimited. Granted January «, IBBO. IC^Capital 
^ 850,000 !.^:0 For the Insurance of HORSBSy UULE&, 
PRIZE BULLSy SHEEP AND Cil TTLB, of every doscriptwn, 
agabist the combined risks of Fire, Water, Aeeidents and Disease, 

Lmses pakl in 30 days after proof of death. 

Diiwrforf.— Joseph G. Bovnnan, Hiram Decker, M. D., Mas 
Mass, George D. Hay, John Wise. Alvin W. Tracy, Hon. Abner T. 



Ellis, Abm. Smith, Hon. 'Hiomaa Bishop. Jose^ G. Bowman, 
President. B. S. '\Vhitney, --*.-. 



Aug. 1, 1850— lyr. 



Seer!aar9. Wm. Burtdi, 3Vsas«r«r. 
B. p. JOHNSON, Agent, Albany. 




Drain Tile Works, 

03 Jap StreH, North of SaJamander Works, AJbanp. 

THE suljscnber is now manufocturiiig and prepared to fill ordert 
for Horse Shoe, Sole, Round and Cfollar Dram Tile, of vartoua 
sizes, from one to four inches in wMth and rise. The tile is cut 
sixteen inches in length, and will be of a snnerior quality. 
The price will vary according to the size and shape, from 
•l<f to SIO per thousand. Specimens of the article with the prices 
will soon be distributed to all the agricultural stores in the State. 
Presidents of county societies adjoining the river and canals, will 
please send their address with directions to whom a b<« containiug 
the diflereni sizes of Tile will be forwarded free of charge. 
July 1, IMO— tf. A. 8. BABCOCK. 

jtgricnitnral Warehouse and Seed Store. 

No. 197 Water street, {near Fubon,) New-Yeeh. 

THE subscribers would respeetftilly 
invite the attention of planters and 
dealers hi Agricultural and HorticuU 
tnral Implements, Garden and Field 
Seeds, tec, ice, to their large and va- 
ried sasortment of Garden and Field 
tools, ftc, ^*hich they are selling at the very lowest rates that they 
canbe procured in the United States. Persons living at a distance 
can obtain an *' illostrated " Catalogue, contauiinr a list of prices, on 
application by letter^ post-paid. Those ordering from us may depiend 
upon their orders bemg promptly filled. 
Jklay 1, 1890-tf. JOHN MATHER ft CO., 

The Farmers' Encyclopedia^ 

BT C. W. JOHNSON. Adapted to the United States, by O. 
Emsksox, Philadeli4iia, 1850. In one lam octavo volume, 
1173pages, containbigUie latest discoveries and improvemenu, in 
Agricultnre, with numerous plates of Live Stock, Farming Imple- 
ments, ftc. 

" We are ftilly convinced that such an amount of valuable know- 
ledae for farmeis can be found in no other work in so cheap and eon 
veinent a form. In fact, no farmer who pretends to be well inform- 
ed in hii profeesion shouM be without this book."~J^rste Genesee 
Farmer. 

<'An excellent work, fit to be distributed in nreminms by AgricnU 
tnral Societies. How much better, and in better taste, thui the 
amount of its cost in money."— J. 8. Skinner. 

Sold by L. Tcckbb, Albany; A. Ha«t. Philadelphia; Dzbbt ft 
Co., Buifnlo; W. D. TiCKXoa ft Co., Boston; and the principal 
booksellers in the Union. Price f4. (Cost of the imported work in 
1 vol. urithout any pJates, »14.) July 1— tf. 

Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society. 

TiRANS ACTIONS of the New-York State Agricnltnral Soeiety, 
*■ from 1841 to 1840, eight vols., price 88, for sale at the oflice of 
THE CULTIVATOR. 
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BestMethod of FatUsning Animals. 321 

On the Importance of Extended Chemical Inveetigations, by 
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taral Society, 

Selecting Fruit for a Continued Supply— -Materiala for Potting ' 
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Fig. 205— Mott's Agricultural Furnace, 328 

90e— Diagram of Plows, 339 

907 to 810— Piemium Plows, 336 

911— MoleTrap, 349 

213, 913— Oven for Drying Fruits, 349 

Choice Frnit Trees* 

Roehe$t€r Commircial Nur$ery» Ettabliihed 1S30. 

THE subscribers ofler for sale, this antunm and the coming, one 
of the largest stocks of fruit trees in this state ; carefully propa- 
gated and grown by ourselves, and warranted correctly named. 

It has been our constant aim to cultivate none but the good varie- 
ties, leaving to others the long list of useless trash. 

We sell very much at wholesale, and have furnished as many as 
5,000 Apple trees for a single orchard, and 3,000 dwarf Pears. 

Persons wishing to purchase in large or small quantities, will find 
it to their interest to conunuuicale wnh us. 

BISSELL ft HOOKER, 
Oct 1— 9t Rochester N. Y. 

Ayrshire Bull for Sale. 

THE two year-old Ayrshire bull, " Governor 3d,'» out of " Lady 
Rose," by "Governor 2d," botn prize animals in Scotland, se- 
lected for Knd imported by R. S. Gbibwold, of Hartford, Conn , in 
1840. The Bull may be seen at the farm of Mr. PRENTICE, Mount 
Hope, near Albany. Price tlOO. Oct 1, 1850. 

Postponed Sale of fVill bred Short-horns and 
improTed Dairy Stock* 

/^WING to afflicti<m in my flunily, I have postponed the annual 
^^ sale which was to take place ui October, 1850, until the 98th day 
of June, 1851. 

I also decline selling any stock by private sale, so as to offer the 
public, at auction, all the animals I have to part with, without hav- 
iiig any previously selected from the herd, and all animals offered 
will be tfAd without reserve. 

My new importations of Short-horns, Devons, South Down Sheep 
and Hon, will arrive during the fall. 

IHmely Catalogue*, vrith fall descriptions of each animal, wiU be 
pubiished iu the principal Agricultural journals. 

Mount Fordham, Oct l»t, 1850. L. O. MORRIS. 

Great Sale of Imported Stocky 

At Weslminttgrf f <., ondudth day <f Oet.^ 1850. 

THE Administrators of the estate of the late William Stickney, of 
Boston, will sell at public auction, on Wednesday, Oct., 0th at 
his farm, iu Westminster, Vt, the live slock on said form, being all 
importen animals, with their descendants. Among which are the 
following, viz : 

SfXTY-THREB DEVON CATTLE. 
1. Sixty head of superior Devon Steers and Heifers, from one to 
three years old. Many of the Steers are well mated and well broken. 
2; One imported Devon Bull, two years old, lately imported. 

3. One fine Devon Bull, seven years old, bred by Geo. Patterson, 
Esq of Maryland. 

4. One yearling Devon Bull, bred on the farm. 

SIXTY SUFFOLK, MIDDLESEX, AND ESSEX SWINE. 
1. Five imported Boars, of these breeds, 1 lo 3 years okL Splendid 
animak. 
9. Six or eight imported Sows. These are, or will be with Pigs. 
3. About fifty Swine of these fine breeds unaltered. 
THIRTY SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 
1. One lot South Downs imported. 
9. " " purchased of the Hon. Daniel Webster. 

3. " •* •* " Col. J. M. Sherwood. 

4. " ** bred on the farm 

All the animals here offered, were purchased in England, or of 
flie best breeders in this country^ witlwut regard to cost, and with 
great judgment; or vrere bred with much care on the farm. 

Any further information wiU be cheerfully furnished, on applica. 
tiou UI person, or by letter, to WILLIAM 8. KING, Woodland 
Farm, Manton, R. I., or to ISAAC STICKNEY, Admbiistrator. 
Boston, Mass. Oct 1— It 




King Seedling Pear. 

T^HE subseriber oflers fiyr sale, at his nursery, aevaral huii d i ^ d 
-^ theKingSeedhitf Pear trees, from 1 to 9 yean eld, atom 
each ; one dollar a doaEen for graAs. A dosMn grafts can bo 
a letter in the winter to any ]Mrt of the States, with aafety. 
directed to S. WORDEN, 

Oct. 1— It*. Minctto, Osw^o co^ N. ' 

Macedon Nareery* 

'PHOMAS WRIGHT, (late Wm. R. SnAth,) offers for sale t 
'' 90,000 Apple trees, 6 to 8 feet in height, 3 to 4 yean from 
with fine heaos, by the hundred or thousand, all choice kjnda ; 
Cherry, Pear, Peach, Plum, and Ornamental trees. Rosea, " 
Shrubs, Poonias, Ac, ftc. Apple 916 per hundred, 18| ccnl* «:»««. , 
Cherry 995 per hundred, 31| cents each ; Pear 00 cents. Flan 40 
cents, Peach 919 per hundred— also, fiO,000 Cherry See^inga of aop*. 
rior growth, 97 per thousand. 

Catalogues su|iplied gratis to post paid* appjicauls. 

tention will be given to all orders accompanied by cwA or 

tory reference. Macedon, Wayne co., N. Y., 10 mo. 11, ISSO.— »tL 

Fruit and Omanmital Tieei* 

'PHE stthscribers would beg leave to give notice to deafen 
-*- others purchasing Pear trees, that their stock is remarkably 



grown this season, and will be very strong and fine for the fall , 

and is as extensive a collection of saleab^ trees as can be Ifaand st 
any oiher nursery in the county. The collection grown on qoiuM 
stock is also very fine. 

The stock of Af^e trees will also be very large dus ihll, in kHi !• 
suit purchasers. 

PLUMS — A general ancMtroent of most of the leading kin^ 

CHERRIES, APRICOTS, PEACHES, GRaA VINBS, 
GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, with other smaU Frails, at im 
lowest market prices. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, being also grown extensiwly, can be 
Aimished by the hundred at very reasonaUe rates — Enropean Lia- 
deii. Mountain Ash, Scotch Elms, English Elms, Horse CheMBMs, 
with a good collection of ROSES, Jbc. Catalogues will be forward- 
ed to all applicants. WILSON, THORBURN & TELLER, 

Oct. 1, 1850— 9t Nurserymen, 409 Broadway, Albany. 

Sellias off* to Close the Basiaess. 



LiniuKm Bolatne Garden mtd Nuneryj laU of Wm. 
Fltuhing, L. I , iMor New- YoHb. WINTER f Co., ; 

THE proprietors have still remaining a very considerable stoek 
and variety of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, Shrofaa, 
Vines, Plants, Roses, Ac. which they will dispose of /or cas*, ai a 
EKDucTioN or 35 TO 90 TEVL csMT. AiVD iT^WAEsa from the asoal 
prices according to kind and quantity. Dxscsiptxvx CxTAijooirxa 
gratis, on apjdication postpaid, 

An>le trees. 9 to 4 years old. 90 to 910 per 100. 

Pe V trees, 2 to 4 years old. 995 to 990 per lOa 

Cherry trees. 9 years oM, 919.90 fwr 100. 

Orange Quinces, 3| to 9 feet, 9l9)W per 100. 

Black Hamburgh and otha foreign Grape 'Vinea, extra 
plants, 95 per doz. 

Two-year-6ld Seedling Plum Stocks, 97 per lilOO. 

Oct. 1, 1850— It. 

Plum Stocks Wanted. 

OEVERAL THOUSAND PLUM STOCKS, suitable fW boddiag 
^ next year, wanted immediately. Apply *'» 

EUS 



Oct. 1— It. 



to 



rSHA DORR, Albany. 



»J«HE 



Bloodgfood Norwrf f 

jPhMJkiag, L. f ., asor New York, 

proprietors of tUs well establidied Nursery, odbr for sale 
every variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Evergreena, 
Flowering Shrubs, Grape Vines, Hedge Plants, Raspbeiriea, Straw.* 
berries, ice. 

Our Fruit trees are of superior ^nalUp and largi growth, and wc aia 
able to furnish them in any quantity, of almost any variety, which is 
a great inducement to purchasers. 

Orders sent to us, at Flushing, or 944 Pearl street, New York, 
(where Catalogues may be obtamed gratis,) will receive immednoa 
attention, and the trees packed with great care for traiwpovtaiioa. 

Oct. 1st— It. KING ^ RIPLEY. 

THB CULTIVATOR 
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LUTHER TUCKER at SANFORD HOW ARD^ Editors. 

$1 per ann«— 7 copies for f5— 15 for $10* 

07* All subscriptions to coromenee with the volume, (tha Jan. 
NoO and to be paid m astaiicb. 

(C^ All subscriptions, not renewed by payroeni for tha next yav, 
ar e d iscontinued at the end of each volume. 

lE^ The back vcds. can be fhnushed to new niltiririhcrs aial 
may be obtained of the MIowing Agents : 

NEW.YORK—M. H. NswMAiilt Co., 100 Broadway. 

BOSTON— J. BaxcK k. Co., 59 North Market-st., and E. Wian, 
7 Congress-st. 

PHTlaD£LPHIA-G. B. Znan. 

AnwnTisxmKTs— The ciiarge fbr advertisements is #1, ftv It 
lines, for each insertion. No variation raada (torn thaaa 



"t« imfiiovk th» soil aid tbb hird." 



ALBANY. NOVEMBER, 1860. 
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Acrioaltne— lu Lafeim, ito PnOU, Ua Flearan*. 



Trbbb are loniB qaastiooa in relstioD to agricaltDTs 
thst aie of vilat inlerest to ai at pracUoal farmera. 
lo these daj> of ttruggling for vaalth and taoaari, 
aQ<l in iheie dajs, too, of alriviag for making mo- 
ney in the oaaieat Tay, qaestiom lika the TollowiDg 
come to us from maajr qaaneri. Ii the profit of 
•gricqllnie Kt all adequate to ita laborl !■ not sg- 
ricullure a life of inceaiant toiil Of alt trades and 
occnpations, ii it Dot the poorest iBTeilment Tor 



latian for the CnltiTator, I 
■implj gtsnoed at tbe aabjecit ; I viih now to eon- 
met and anivered, and thej mait he snawered fair- 
Ij, too. It will not do to qaote one or ivo instan. 
cea where men have befo particularly faTored, and 
bave acqaired propartf by agricnltnral portQil*. It 
ii with agriculture ai a buiineii, a cahiog, that we 
have now to do. I laj the queation* must be an. 
■wercd, and fairly answered, and the answer to 
them is a malter of vital interest to as as prartinnl 

Many young men are fearlj leaTing tbclr fathers 
And going to tbe large cities to seek employment. 
Some liecome clerks in stores, others becnme cartmen, 
•ome become one thing, some another j all however, 
□nder tbe fixed apprehension that anjrthing is better 
than agriculture, thai everything pays abetter pro- 
tr it can be proved that everything i 
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I only followed either by 
rioh men for tbeir amusement and pleasure, or by 
those who have been broaght up to the business, 
and who cannot get oat of it — then indeed bars we 
found a mystery. What is it but this — that agrical- 
ture, Ibe most ancient, the moil honorable of all oo- 
enpatioos — the main spring at trade, commeice, and 
of all other oocnpations, — the source from which all 
the other oallinga derive (heir support — that this, I 
■ay, is worthiest. But if, on the contrary, it can be 
abown that the complaint is ill founded, something 
at least for the honor of agricnllure will be achieved. 
I with, then, in this article, to consider itt labors, 
its proBtt, itt pleainret. Firtt, then, 

Its Laioks. — Mankind are ever prone to Sad 
fault with the occupation which they have oboten, 
or into which ciroamttance bave oalled them. It is 
by no means wonderful that some farmers ahonld 
oomplain of their lot; if they did not, it would show 
> taperiorily in theircalling above all othert. Who 
baa not heard the doctor complain of the hardahip 
of hit lot, tbe lawyer of his, the merchant of bit, 
and men of all other occupations and trades of theirs. 
Kow it it no doubt true that the labor of the farmer 
d severe. He must make bay when the son shiaes. 



He rnntl plow and hoe Ihroagh the long summer day. 
Hit sweaty brow, hit inn-burnt cheek, betoken hin 
a man of toil, but hit ragged coanten a nee belokent, 
loo, that his toil it healthy. Hit face bears not the 
care worn look of the doctor, anxious lor the fate of 
bis patisntt; or the lawyer, tludying patiently and 
laborioutly the oauie he is about to try ; or yet the 
laerohant, ploddiig over hit aocoant-bookt. The 
farmer's loll ii hard, but when night eomee, he can 
lie down in calm repose and rest from his labors, 
while nature is carrying on the (vooett of growth 
among hit crops. The farmer's toil it hard , but we 
may hope from present appearances that much 
□f the severe physical tabor to whiob be bat been 
subjected, may be amoliorated by the invention of 

The PaoriTi or AoBicuLTnK.— It it at all ad- 
equate to itt laborl I think it is. I tbink that all 
other thingt being equal, agricaltare can be made 

occupation. It is an axiom of trade and businest, 
that the greater the risk, the stealer tbe profit. 
Now, agriculture it truly a legitimate bntinett — it 
is a choice which e man makes from among the va- 
rious branches of looinl occapalions as to which way 
ha will obtain a livelihood. Any man, therefore, 
who enters into the pursuit of agriculture at a matter 
of ipienlalion, will be very apt to be disappointed; 
but if be enter into il and is qualified for his butinett, 
I Ihink he cannot fail of making a compensation for 
his labors. Things, I believe, are more evenly bal. 
anced than men are witling at firtt tight to admit. 
Now I do not claim that tbe profits of the farmer 
are as large at the profltt of the merchant. I do 
not know whether they ever will be — there are many 
thingt in tbe way which forbid it. In tbe first place, 
tbe risk of the farmer it not by any means as great at 
the risk of the merehant,and according to the axiom 
of trade, we bave mentioned he eannot look lot at 
large profits. 

Bat again, there are facilities ooaneoted with the 
eridil tyttm which belong solely to the merchant 
and trader, which the farmer cannot, with safety, 
avail bimielfof. A merchant with a capital of ive 
thoasand dollars, often trades to the amount of tweaiy 
thouaaod dollars j sometimes to a mneb greator 
amount. Some singular developemenis of the ahn*t 
of tbe credit system came to light during the panic 
of 1637, in the cily of New-Tork. Hen with litll* 
or no capita], failed for immense anonnls. Perbapa 
some one may say, "welt, if my capital of $0,000 
gives me the opporlunily of trading to ihe amount 
of $20,000, I am better off in bntiness, and can make 
more by my businest than the farmer can, with tbe 
same amount of actual capital which I pnaaest." I 
would reply to that — yet: to you «an, but if yo« 
think it both laft and honest. It it more than I ^. 
You run « great risk and get a good profit} to loag 
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as times ar« good and bvsfMsa prosperoQSi you may 
get aloag, hnX let a panic eome, and thoa whait 
Not onljr itro you almost oertaia of failing jovrself, 
bat ia yoor downiall yoonalce othoff saflW with you 
— yon are, in (aot, l^iag and doing bcwiaees en otner 
men^s money. It rs computed as a moderate calcu- 
lation tbat 90 to 86 business men out of 100, 
fail during a period of 35 years. This thing alone, 
to any man sensitive to debt, would render him cau- 
tious about entering the arena of trade. 

Troiii thift TcnuHrk ftbt>T6 inadv, f bopo no wn wtH 
think that I oppose a just and lawful um$ of credit — 
this is well and good— it is the abuse and nottbe««€ 
of it, that I would censure. A man may trade and 
do business to oaoe, twice, and even thriee the 
amount of hie eaptial, and yo4 do a eafis boaiaasa, 
but when be attempts, on a small capital, to do a 
business unauthorised by that capital, I say then it 
is not morally honest. Many men make more money 
than the farmer, but we cannot always measure the 
amount of actual profit by this alone ; for those who 
make the most, are of necessity obliged to spend the 
most. Thus the merchant, doing a large business 
at borne and abroad, is of necessity compelled to en- 
tertain largely. His profits are doubtless some- 
times large, but his losses are often heavy, and his 
expenses great. His style of living, too, must be 
somewhat in accordance with his business. Let no 
man say tbat this matter is optional, that the mer- 
chant med not do it — he must do it. It is to a great 
extent by his courtesy and hospitality, and magnifi- 
cent entertainments, that he obtains his business. 

The profita of the farmer may be slow, but they 
are sure, and we entertain a hope that with more 
knowledge, they will be more rapid and still remain 
sure. But before we consent to call the profits of the 
farmer less than those of many other occupations, 
let us examine a little further into the matter. 
Take, for example, the mechanic; do his wages en- 
able him to get rich in a little while? So of the 
doctor and the lawyer; years of toil and study must 
first be passed through, before they can arrive at 
great profit or eminence in their professions. If the 
young farmer leaves bis father^s farm for the sake of 
the profits attending a clerkship in some large city. 
we think he will bo mistaken, for it is not long ago 
tbat meetings were held in the city of New-York, 
among the clerks, with a view to bolter their condi- 
tion, and it was stated as a fact, at some of those 
meetings, that the average wages of clerks was not 
equal to those of day laborers; and upon these wa- 
ges they were obliged to live and make a respecta- 
ble appearance; and I feel warranted in saying that 
things are no better now. Here and there a clerk 
with fine business talents may rise to eminence 
under favorable circumstances, but as a general 
thing, the rising of a clerk is lilce promotion in the 
army and navy, very slow. 

The profits of the farmer may appear slow; but 
look at the facts in many cases ; see how many farm- 
era are laboring under heavy debt. Small means and 
a heavy debt, would be a great drawback in any 
business; but yet the industrious and enterprising 
farmer is not dismayed at it ; through difficulties, 
through trials he presses onward and in most cases 
wins the victory. It must be an occupation worth 
following that can enable a man to do this. But 
with the farmer, it is not only the actual profit he 
derives, for if he is a good manager his farm is al- 
waya increasing in value, and this is a continual 
profit to him. Many instances can be shown in al- 
most all sections of the country, where men who be- 
gan farming with very little means, are now quite 
comfortably ofl*. If, then, farming has been made 
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a source of profit in days gone by, may we not hope 
when the light of scioncc shall be broagbt to mid 
practieal axperienae, that the prollta oC Ibe Carnaer 
will be increased aecordiug to tba lntdlligenc« and 
experience which be briogs to his vocation. If the 
fangker would make his calling profitable, he m«at 
learn to thiak — to work with his head aa well as 
with his hands. The same system of farming will 
not answer for all parts of our widely-extended eona- 
cry. In one section it may be most profitable to 
grow wheat, in aasi b er eo*a, ia aaethet a* vMoe 
stock, in another to keep cows, in another to aell 
hay and buy manure ; in almost all to combine with 
fbrming the growing of fruit. About these things 
and a hundred othars, the farmer must see hta owa 
judgmeat, aa4 in each, and «U, uuoat take care not te 
be wedded too much to the opinions of his fathera, for 
since their day, things havocbaoged; rafitroada, ca- 
nals, steamboats have brought the far off'placea of the 
West in close communication with the seaboard, and 
we, who occupy soils worn by the culture of long 
years, must redouble our vigilance, if we would com- 
pete favorably with our western friends. Above all 
things, let us never despair. If we think that other 
men in other callings are making more money thsa 
we are, let us be satisfied with our lot, when we 
think that our oalling is less harrassing, and in gen- 
eral far happier. But we must take care and not 
be deceived by appearances, for when we examine 
the matter closely, we will find that gold and silver 
are not accumulated very fast at tlra present day, 
in any ordinary business. 

I have spoken of the toil and the profits ofagri 
culture. I cannot leave tbe subject without, for a 
few moments, turning to itsPLCAsuaES. My farm- 
er friends, I cannot but feel that few of us esteem our 
noble calling as we ought. With many it is a life 
of ceaseless and unending toil, no higher aim or ob- 
ject is seen in it, save to plow, to sow, to reap, to 
"do business and get gain;'' so that the dollar be 
made, no matter whether the soul is buried beneath 
the body's toil or not. Lost in its toil, we think not 
that it has a pleasure. But let us pause a moment 
and look around us; there are things that come to 
us in the way of our business, that to other men, 
in other occupations, would be looked upon as lux- 
uries. It is in the power of every farmer to have 
a good garden; from this garden, during tbe season 
of vegetables, his table can be supplied at a trifling 
expense, with the choicest and freshest of them ; so 
too of fruits, apples, pears, peaches, cherries, plums, 
and a variety of others, all can appear at his social 
board. During the summer months, the inhabitants 
of the city fiy to the country for health and fine air, 
whenever opportunity ofiers; but the farmer and his 
family, if health and fine air are to be found in the 
country of his abode, will be sure to possess them. 
Contrast the pale and sickly appearance of many 
children inhabiting our large cities, with the rug- 
ged and healthy look of our farmers' boys and girls, 
and tell us if we have not cause of rejoicing. Need 
I tell you of the many rides you enjoy throoj^b the 
still, sweet summer morn, w^hich to tbe mechanic 
or man of trade, would be so welcome? Need 1 point 
to the sweet flowers around your dwellings, grow- 
ing there almost spontaneously, whose perfume 
greets your senses? Difiercnt. ahf diffeVent indeed 
is your abode amid fruits and flowers, to tbe abode 
of him who is hemmed in in the busy mart of trade. 
There is not a busy time or season but hath its joy 
for us. From the first note of the peepers in tbe 
early spring-time, through the flowery summer, the 
rich and golden autumn, and the social hearth of 
winter, each and all in their good time, bring to us 
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came for rejnicing. Whfct we lUnd in need of 
moat, ar« DDnteoted heart* and reflaed mindi, to re- 
■pond to the toh inflaeacei of nature tbat are ever 
arnnnd a». Let ni not be ■□ wrapt Dp ia ihe toil ot 
our life, a* to forget the pleasures ia our path. H. 
C. W. Putnam VatUi, S. Y., Jvgait, ISSO. 




L. Tvcna, Esq. — Dtar Sir; AboTe I lend you 
a drawing I have made of a Moorish and Arab plow, 
wilh a Itej, detoriptiva of its variaoa pans, their 
proportions, ko. Althoogb I haTo been thai par- 
ticular in mj deicription, ! da not suppose that this 
plow will be tery generally adopted as a model b; 
tbe American farrnsrs. And yet, in a land so eboond- 
ing in tall timirr and eTooked4tieki, auoh an earth- 
■eratrber nay be made rery obeap! Should these , 
or any other motives, induce in any ot oar Yaakea 
farmera a desire to adopt this Tory nalnraily formed 
implemeDt, they need have no fears at being pros«- 
onted for a breaob of patented rights — as 1 promise 
to stand between tbem and all harm, on that score! 

It ia peouliarly, emphatioally and appropriately, 
the "anli-book Ikmer's plow." For those who 
make and use ibeae plowa ara inexorably averse to 
anything like agricnltoral reading, or knowledge, 
whether it be imparted in (he form of books, period- 
icals, or orally. They read no book but the Koran 
— and 1 believe that is not partinttlarly prolific in 
agricnltural knowledge. These people believe that 
all improvements that have been made since the days 
of the patriarehs, are shocking in novation*. As the 
primilive faiberJ "tilted iha earth and tended tha 
flock*," so Ihey have been content to do it, and will 
be hencerorth and forever. All innoratioDS npoa 
those time-honored customa, they regard as hot Ihe 
wicked device* of thoia who would lead the children 
of "the faitbrnl" aBtray from ibeir nomade aimplicl- 
ty, into the meahes oT the booknen of modern times. 
As the women in those days were made to "grind at 
Ihe mill," and prepare the corn far Iheir lords and 
master* — so ara tbey now. There is scarcely a 
Moorish boDse in tbi* country, or an Arab tent, bat 
contains these symbols of antiquity. And il Is hot 
a day or two since, that on taking a ride into the 
coqnlry we saw the Arab women ''gleaniog in the 
field, after Ihe reapers," a la mode Rntb and her 
antedeluvlan sisterhood. " Lo she (Rath) glean- 
ed in the field until evening, and btat oat that 
stc kad gltantd ; and it wa* aboot an ephab ot bar- 
ley." So, also, we saw the women "iieating out" 
what had been gathered together. In one place we 
saw ahont twenty of these nomads damsels, with 
merry laugh and lively glee, seated on the groond, 
with louse bnadlesof barley before them, each taking 
a hendral at a time in one hand, wbile with the 
other, they "bsat out" the grain wilh a rough billet 
of wood, (or "a sUfT," as it used to be called,) 
about the size of a common pastry. cook's "roll- 
ing pin," The process is ihas descrihed by Isaiah, 
eh. 2S: "For the fliehes are not threshed with a 
threshing inatmment, neither is a cart-wheel tamed 
about upon the enmmiu; but Ihe Hlohes urs ieafen 
out teitk a 'loff, >nd the cummin with a rod." 



"Rise and thresh, daaghter of Z\*m,'' saith th* 
Prophet Mieaii. "Rise and thresh, O daughter of 
the prophet!" esehiims Ihe Hoslen tash-raasiar ti» 
hi] *pDuse, on the breaking of mora. This is « fa. 
mona country for threshing. Tbe women tbretli (b* 
grain, and the men thresh the women; the Bashaw* 
thresh the men, and theSaltaa thresliesthe Bashaws i 
and some of Ihe Europeana thttatea lo thresh tba 
Snltaa. 
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As they "laded tkeir assM witk corn" in the lima 
of Pharaoh, so do ihey now, aa we see bar*, oa tba 
return of every market day. No sneh innovation* 
as canals, or railroads, or wagon roads, or whael 
carriages, are ever anflered to exist here. Tbe mera 
snggestioD of snch a thing would startle the natives 
from their dreamy propriety. Bat as in the days of 
Joseph "they (his brethran) lifted np tbaireyas and 
looked, and behold, a company of Ishma«litM obdm 
from Gilaad, wilh their oamels, bearing spioery- aod 
balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt*' 
— so will you now sea these sona of Ishnael, with 
their camels bearing spioery, and their variooa pin- 
duots, going to carry it down to some Egyptian marl, 
or to the best market* of tbe Empire. 

There, loo, are Ihe yrain-pits of tha aneievts. 
There are myriads of these soattered over all tha 
ilry, about every town, and saoreted among 
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this town, yoa can soaroe avoid treading apon those 
subterranean granaries. In riding out one day, 
our horse broke through, with one of bis bind feet, 
the covering of one of these pits, and we came very 
aear being in the predicament of poor Jo«eph, when 
thrown, by his envious brethren, into a similar pit. 
They are usually, however, made very secure, and 
often, in the coantry, covered over so carefully and 
privately, and so completely overgrown with grass, 
as not to be discoverable except by those who have 
charge of them. This is to prevent surprise or rob- 
bery in times of war, insurrections, &c., and also to 
keep them out of reach of the Emperor's clutches, 
who is not very backward or scrupulous about help- 
ing himself to all the surplus forage be can lay his 
hands upon. Quantities of grain frequently remain 
in these pits for years, without sustaining any ma- 
terial injury, although they are generally construct- 
ed by simply digging the pit-holes the required size, 
(something like the way our cisterns are made«) and 
lining the sides with cement, leaving a small aper- 
tare at the top, through which the grain may be 
passed, and into which a man may enter, as occa- 
sion may require. They are made of any required 
aize. 

The Moorish hoe is a very useful implement, and 
not quite as uncouth and primitive as the plow. 
The Moors never use a shovel or spade, nor a wheel- 
barrow. They use the hoe in all kinds of digging. 
In excavating a well, or loading manure, &c., they 
hoe the earth or manure into small baskets and car- 
ry it to its place of destination. The boe resembles 
somewhat a small, stout spade, in the blade, and 
has a handle very much like that of a pick-axe. 

The first I had seen of the Moorish plow, or plow- 
ing, was about the middle of January, 1849. while 
taking a short ride into the country. The plow was 
similar to the one shown in the above sketch, and 
was drawn by a bull and row yoked together! This, 
thought I, is ''plowing with the heifer" in the most 
literal manner conceivable. I looked intently in 
the face of the wild $an8 culottes of a mountaineer at 
the tail of the plow, to see if he did not betray some 
symtoms of compunctious shame at this desecra- 
tion and perversion of feminine rights and privi- 
leges ; but he appeared as stoical and unconcerned 
and self-complacent, as any person could be, who 
considers himself strictly within the line of proprie- 
ty, and of his doty; and the only emotion discerna- 
ble was that evinced by an additional stab at the 
poor animals, with the long pointed goad which the 
Arab flourished in his hand, as if in retaliation at 
my looks of surprise and pity. 

The apology for a yofce, consists of a long, rough 
stick of wood, three or four inches in diameter, 
placed across the necks of the animals, and project* 
ing far enough on either side, to admit of a thong or 
strap being fastened to it; this strap, at the other 
end, is hitched to a cross-bar which passes under 
the cattle, just back of the fore legs, and is connect- 
ed in the centre to the wooden pin (F) at the end of 
the plow*beam, something upon the plan of a neck- 
yoke of a pair of horses, when hitched to a wagon. 
The effect of this constraining harness is, to bring 
the heads of the animals down so low that their 
noses nearly touch the ground. If they undertake 
to raise their heads, they are checked by the cross- 
bar under their bellies. I have seen another kind of 
yoke, which operates directly the reverse. It is 
simply a block of wood passing in front of the horns, 
(to which it is lashed,) with a thong fastened in the 
centre, and attached to the end of the plow-beam. 
This draws the heads of the animals into the air, 
presenting a very ludicrous appearance. I saw a 



similar contrivance in Spain. The cattle are some- 
times driven with rope reins, fastened to the outside 
horn of each animal. 

Horses are never used for plowing. It is consid- 
ered too degrading an occupation for so noble an 
animal. But oxen, cows, bulls, mules, donkeys, 
and camels, are all indiscriminately pressed into the 
service. Sometimes there may be seen yoked to^eth- 
er a donkey with an ox, a bull with a mule, two ooir« . 
and a camel Vfith a donkey! — all trudging on with as 
much patient philosophy and indifference as the na- 
tives who drive them. And it is said that the wilder 
of the natives sometimes harness their wives to the 
plow. But this I do not credit, althoogh I have 
seen them employed in almost every degree of me- 
nial drudgery conceivable, from grinding at the mill, 
and hoeing and delving in the fields, to chopping 
wood, and carrying it to market on their heads! 

In plowing, they merely scratch over the ground, 
leaving a sort of rut scarcely over four or five inches 
in diameter, looking as though it had been rooted ap 
by the wild boars, and this they have to do in the 
winter, sfter tbe rains have moistened the earth, as 
it is so hard and baked in the summer, that it would 
be difficult penetrating it with even a more potent 
instrument than their wild- boar- nosed plow. Near- 
ly all, in fact of their general tilling, as well as 
plowing, is done in the winter. From the first of 
November to the first of June, is the growing sea- 
son for all vegetation. 

The soil, especially of the vallies and flat lands, 
is rich, deep, and remarkably fertile, notwithstand- 
ing it has been worn for ages without manuring. 
There seems to be no sub-soil, or hard-pan ; but for 
six or eight feet in depth, the same dark, loamy sand, 
or rich alluvial, appears to prevail; and it produces 
fine crops in spite of the slip- shod treatment which 
it receives. With an enlightened, efllcient mode of 
tillage, this part of Africa might be made one of tbe 
most productive portions of tbe earth. But the na- 
tives, especially the Arabs, are too fond of a roving 
pastoral life, ever to settle down to improve the soil 
in the slow, patient manner that is requisite to sue- 
cess. And there is but little encouragement to pa- 
tient industry, if they were not naturally averse to 
it ; for were they to build up thriving and profitable 
plantations, these would, with all their hard-earned 
profits, be stripped from them by the harsh and 
grasping hand of despotism, which seizes upon every- 
thing that will minister to its pride and luxury. 
Hence the sons of the desert and mountains, prefer 
their wild, roving life — they are the Nimrods — the 
''mighty hunters," who delight in tbe chase, 
and are never more at home than when mounted upon 
their swift barbs, and sweeping over valley and 
mountain and sandy plain, in all the wild freedom of 
nature, and making tbe mountains reverberate with 
their wild chanting notes, as they sing: 

" Away, sway, my barb and T, 

As free as wave, as fleet as wiiid, 
We sweep the sands of Araby. 

And leave a Mrorld ojf slaves behind. 
'Tis mine to ranee in this wild garb, 

Nor e^er feel lonely though aRme ; 
I would not change niy Arab barb, 

To moaat a drowsy bultan*s throne. 
Away, away, k,e. 

"Where the pule stranger dare not come, 

Prood o'er my native sands I rove ; 
An Arab tent mv only borne, 

An Arab maid mv only love. 
Here freedom dwells without a fear. 

Coy to the world she loves ilie wild; 
Who ever briugts a fef ler here. 

To chain tbe desert's fiery child? 

Away, away!" ke. 

Well, Mr. Editor, I began with a plow, and will 
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elose with a tong, so that jou will have at least a 
little spice of variety, if nothing more. Perhaps at 
some other time, I may give you aa article on the 
Babb, or Arab horse. I have a noble and elegant 
gray Barb, and a beautiful Arab pony, which I de* 
sign taking to the States with me, in a monthorso, 
as well a« a pair of Spanish pigs, a young wild boar, 
some Spanish fowls, &o. I hope to reach home in 
time for year State Fair, Yours, truly, T. H. Ht- 

ATT. 

Meaas for Mental ImprovenieiiU* 

There is ■ tongue in every les^ 

A voice in every rill ; — 
A voice that ipealieUi every-vhere, 
Itt flood and fire, ihroa^h eartli ana air! 

A toiifrae tbrnVB never stiU ! 

Fabmebs often eomplain that they are deficient in 
education. For this there is no necessity. Let them 
support and improve good common schools. Let 
them avail themselves of the other means of mental 
improvement within their reach, and they will ac- 
quire an education adequate for any occasion they 
will be called to meet; and they will hold an eleva- 
tion in society held by no other class of men. It is 
known that they have a large amount of leisure. 
Let this be spent in the onlttvatioa of their minds: 
in laying up stores of useful knowledge. 

The benefits of the common school have been 
named. They make a good foundation for any sub- 
sequent mental culture. Then let the leisure time 
of farmers be spent in reading good books, good 
family newspapers, and studying the topography 
and statistics of the country. Read no bad books; 
they are worse than none. Let every family take 
a weekly secular newspaper; a weekly religious 
newspaper ; and a monthly agricultural paper. Let 
the families in the same immediate neighborhood — 
half a dozen or less — act in oonoert ; not all take the 
same papers, but as many different ones as they can. 
Let these secular papers come on different days in 
the week; one Monday, one Tuesday, one Wednes- 
day, and so on, so that a fresh paper will come into 
the neighborhood every day. Let all exchange these 
papers with each other, after each has been read 
by its owner. The religions papers should come 
the latter part of the week, so that each family have 
a fresh one for Sunday. Thus, these six families 
will all have the benefit of six dia*erent secular pa- 
pers, giving them all the important news fresh, with 
a vast amount of valuable miscellaneous matter — in 
the course of a few years sufficient to make a little 
library, were it in volumes. A year of such read- 
ing will be of equal value to a family, especially the 
young members of it, as going to school three months. 
If paid in advance, as newspapers always should be 
paid for, the cost will be to each family only about 
five dollars — equal in value to twenty -five dollars in 
tuition for going to school. 

An objection is at once made that the expense can- 
not be endured; and possibly that there is no leisure 
for all this reading. As for the latter, a plump con- 
tradiction is interposed. There is time for it, end 
much besides. The pecuniary means are easily pro- 
vided. Let every farmer appropriate the produce 
of half an acre — if he has a large farm, an acre, for 
literary purposes — for the education and mental im- 
provement of his family. Let it be well tilled, well 
manured, and planted with potatoes, corn, cabbage, 
wheat, oats, or whatever will give the best crop. 
Let it be understood, that the profits are not to be 
touched for anything else, and you may depend upon 
it, there will be no neglect in its supervision. No 

* From Dr. Blaks'i new work "Farmer's Every Day Book." 



more will a weed be found upon it than upon a Mac* 
adam turnpike. The women of the family will 
watch its growth; the boys will keep their hoes 
bright as swords and bayonets, in destroying what* 
ever should be removed. The profits on this half 
acre will certainly be fifteen dollars. Here, then, 
in a district of six families, will be ninety dollars fo 
be expended in mental culture; five dollars to each 
family in paying for the periodicals above named, 
and ten dollars to each for the purchase of interest- 
ing and useful books ! Let the three hundred agri- 
cultural families of a town containing, it may be, 
from three to four thousand inhabitants — a fair equa- 
tion—do this, and in ten years, when the children 
are grown to adult stature, what a change will their 
society exhibit ! Think of it, reader ! Make a be- 
ginning ! The example, under proper inducements, 
will spread like wildfire. 

To encourage an enterprise so pregnant with re- 
sults, let agricultural societies offer a premium of 
one hundred dollars to the town within the limits of 
the society's operation that has, according to its 
population, the greatest number of these fields de- 
voted to literature; and let eaeh town give a pre^ 
mium of ten, fifteea,ortwenty dollars, for the great- 
est profit on any one of these half acres in that 
town. Are there no persons in oar state and county 
agricultural societies to make such a movement ; and 
may not individuals in every town be selected to do 
the same? Let some of the old premiums offered by 
towns for killing wild cats, wolves, and bears, as 
that description of gentry so troublesome to our fore- 
fathers, has been destroyed, or has prudently re- 
moved to other regions, be now offered for making 
our sons and daughters fit for a residence, six months 
every year, at the seat of the Federal Government. 
Nothing is wanted for the cfl*ecting this, but the 
sealous efforts of a few distinguished individuals in 
every town. 

It is not often considered what large results come 
from a cause in itself frequently very diminutive- 
Many may, and doubtless will, ridicule the propo- 
sition suggested. A case may be named apropos to 
the scheme here recommended. Nearly fifty years 
since, a boy of eight or ten years old was known to 
live in one of the then new townships of our conn- 
try. Probably there was not a book there, save a 
small family Bible, here and there Watts' Psalms 
and Hymns, spelling-books, small arithmetics, and 
half a dozen or so of Morse's dollar geography. 
These constituted the literature of the town. This 
boy was allowed to plant a little patch of potatoes, 
it may be half an acre. The increase was annually 
sold at about twenty cents the bushel, and the cash 
laid by. During this period he accidentally came 
across the last volume of Josephus in six volumes, be- 
longing to a little socisl library of two hundred 
volumes, in an older settlement, ten miles distant. Hn 
read that volume with eagerness. The influence upon 
his mind was incredible. Previously he knew noth- 
ing of books save those named. Of a library he had 
never heard. The importance of this one acquired 
more value in his mind than a gold mine. He re- 
solved to appropriate a portion of his potato funds 
for an interest in it. He did so; and weeklv, for 
several years, he continued to take a half day for 
obtaining a book to read the sucoeeding week. 
However, this did not satbfy; be wanted books of 
his own. His potato funds were used up in the pur- 
chase of them. At sixteen he resolved to obtain a 
public education. This he accomplished; studied a 
profession; took no small part in promoting the 
literature of the country ; and finally received the 
highest collegiate honors ; the whole of which may 
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b« referred back to the products of a lUtle potato 
patch applied to mental improrement. 

Alihoagh we haye giveo a prompt denial to the 
excuse for a aef^lect of reading and studj, that 
there is a deficiency of leisure time, yet we propose 
here to examine it more minutely. It is admitted 
that to those who have not examined it carefii4iy, 
there may appear to be some plausibility in it. 
Truly, in the saaKB^r season, especially, a ad during 
the hours of daylight in the winter, farmers may al- 
ways find something to do. AHusions are elsewhere 
made, on tha one hand, to the eoasianoy of rural 
occupation, and on the other hand, to the opportuni- 
ties of persons thus occupied for ample intelleotual 
eultnre. As the subjeot is of vast imporlanae, a few 
paragraphs may well be devoted, to a better com* 
prehension of the nature of theee opportunities. 
They will be found far more numerous and ample 
than is supposed. The experience of hundreds and 
of thousands of persons habitually employed ia 
manual laboor of sonte kind or other, is in confirma* 
tion of the views hare presented. It is too well 
known to require, in this plaoe^ any particular ac- 
eonnt, of individuals both in this country and else- 
where, who have risen to eminence, having laid the 
foundation for it in habits of study and reading 
amidst the most coastant applications to mechanical 
or agricultural occupations. Among these individ- 
uals will be recognised those of the first grade of 
distinction in the learned professions and of political 
life. Such instances will be more and more fre- 
quent as the subject becomes better understood. 

The evenings, themselves, afibrd an average of 
three hours each for one half of the year. This, 
in the thirty-five years between the age of fifteen and 
fifty, is sufficient, if properly applied, for the ac- 
quisition of more knowledge from books and study, 
than is ordinarily acquired during a course of clas- 
sical and professional study in our best public insti- 
tutions. Three hours a day, for six months, Sun- 
days excepted, will be four hundred and fifty hours; 
and this multiplied by thirty-five, the number of 
years supposed, will be fifteen thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty hours. Now if we suppose a course 
of classical and professional study in our public insti- 
tutions to embrace a period of eight years — four in 
oollogc, and four besides; and, that each individual 
is occupied eight hours a day, for two hundred and 
twenty*five days, each year, the rest of the time 
being Sundays and vacations, the entire period of 
his study in the eight years, will be fourteen thou- 
sand and four hundred hours, less by about one-tenth 
than is at the control of every farmer, without in- 
terference with his labors, and putting the summer 
six months entirely out of the calculation. Thus it 
will be apparent, that every farmer between the age 
of fifteen and fifty years, in his long evenings, has 
one-tenth more of leisure which might be devoted 
to intellectual improvement, than the average period 
which young men devote to classical and professional 
•tody in the best public institutions in the country. 
Yet how little is this realized ! How few take ad- 
vantage of it ! How few are aware that such is the 
fact ! Yet, bow many might, by this means alone, 
arrive at a position as scholars, in society, of which 
they do not dream ! 

Nevertheless, valuable aa these evenings are, when 
standing alone, it may easily he seen, as we shall 
show, that they are bnta fraction-*a small fraction — 
of what ia within the reach of the agriculturist. We 
beg our readers not to be alarmed. We are to ad- 
vocate no relaxation of manual labor — no neglect 
of attention to the various details of occupation in 
the best forms of husbandry. Far be it from us to 



encourage a relaxed viUgance ia the supervision, ^m 
a superficial adhesion to the most thorough syateno* 
of practical farming. Far be it froasus to atteaapt 
tavigoraling the mind by leduciag the aapport of 
the body; or by pursuing mental wealth by impover- 
ishiag the purse. The process we shall recominefi4 
will be attended with no such liabilities. In<l«e4, 
the reverse will be the consequence. 

If manual labor, particularly ia agriculture, wer« 
similar to the labor of the merchant, or to prolea- 
sional occupation, our hypothesis would heunaoQud, 
and of course impracticable. Tha lahar of the lat- 
ter is not mannal, but almost exclusively intellec- 
tual, leading also to physicial exbao.stion. Not anch 
is the labor of the agriculturist. With few excep- 
tions, his labor is as mechanical ss the action of a 
clock. After his subject is once understood, the ac- 
tion of his mind is not required ; his thoughts can 
scarcely be said to be upon it. A man, for instance, 
in walking, moves his feet roeehanieally, seemingly 
without the slightest volition. Of course, his 
thoughts may be on any other subject; the solution 
of a mathematical problem ; or, questions in historj, 
philosophy, and metaphysics. Indeed, how peculiar- 
ly favorable to the workings of the medicative mind it 
the exercise of walking, far more than the seclusios 
of the closet ! This gentle physical action seeai- 
ingly pnts the mental machinery into motion; tho 
vigor and elasticity of the one, facilitates corres-> 
ponding developements in the other. Besides, what 
an enlivening influence is here imparted to the mind, 
by the beautiful array of nature spread over us in 
unmeasured loveliness ! Who can inhale the rich 
odors of her vast domain, floating on every passin;^ 
breeze, or behold the grnceful waving of trees and 
grass, or hear the rich, untaught melody of the 
feathered creation, during his morning walks, and 
not experience a fresh impulse of thought in bis own 
bosom? The individual that can do it, barely de- 
serves the name of man; is but little elevated above 
the brutes. 



Notea on Farming in Ohio* 

Eds. CuLTivAToa. — From Massillon I went to 
Coshocton. That town is but little changed in ap- 
pearance from what it was a dozen years ago. Tho 
canal being on the opposite side of river, (Musk- 
ingum,) the town of Roscoe, at the junction of the 
Ohio and Erie and Walhonding canals, has the most 
of the business, and gets the produce for a consid- 
erable extent of country around. At Roscoe, there 
are two very extensive flonringmitls, and this year 
there is wheat enough to keep them in full opera- 
tion. 

In the immediate neighborhood of Coshocton, 
there is a change. What used to be called ''the 
plains,'' w^hich fifteen years ago produced little else 
than scrub-oaks, has now been converted into farms 
of the most flourishing appearance. Several bro- 
thers by name of Burt, and other families from 
Orange county, N. Y., went there and bought con- 
siderable tracts of this plain land, at very low prices, 
and instead of its being the poorest land in the county, 
it is now considered almost equal to the best bottom 
or alluvial lands. It is easy to cultivate, and with 
a proper rotation of crops, and the judicious manner 
in which the owners manage it, it is very produc- 
tive. There seldom occurs a failure of a crop. The 
wheat and other small grains, do better here than on 
the bottom land. I have heard of crops of corn that 
were 90 to 98 bushels to the acre, last year; and 
this year the prospects are good for crops equally aa 
large. The bottom lands are very rich, and very 
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extensive, bock mp th« Walhonding and Tuscarawas, 
und dowR the Muskingum valleys. Corn isthesta- 
|»le oommoditj on these boUom lands, and is grown 
to a very great extent — especially down the river 15 
miles, as far as Presden.* There are here many 
good farmers, and their crops are geaerally 75 to 100 
Imsbels to the acre. There are, however, (perhaps 
unfortunately.) many lurge Imndkoiderti and some of 
these rent o«t their lands on shares, or, for 20 bush- 
els of corn to the acre, (equal to about five dollars) 
and there are numerous instances where the same 
land has been kept in corn for 15, 20 or 25 years in 
succession « I asked the question of different per- 
sons, how the crops oompare with those raised ten 
vears ago? The answers generally were, 10 to 15 
bushels per aere less. This system, if pursued, must, 
I think, before many years, necessari-lv require a 
ebange. The tenants, occupying only iromyear to 
year, naturally want to gei Qjf all they can; and at 
the same time bestow as little labor as they can; 
and as soon as they can aocnmulate sufficient funds, 
they are ofif to the new lands of the west. There 
is but a small amount of live stock in the valley. 
The owners, or land- lords, require the corn*stub» 
ble to be left on the ground, and plowed in — that 
generally being all (he naanure that is apjplied to the 
•oil. 

Messrs. E. and G, W. Adams, near Dresden, pur- 
sue a different course from that abeve described. 
They have, within the last few years, commenced 
the stock-feeding business. This year, they culti- 
vate 240 acres in corn, besides other large tracts 
rented out on shares. Their lands are partly used 
for hay and pasture, in connection with corn and 
other grain. They pursue the Sciota system-^cut 
the corn and put it in shocks, and from it feed 
through the winter. Last year they fed 800 head of 
cattle; this year they will probably feed 1000, for 
the Philadelphia market. These gentlemen have 
recently annulled two flouring mills that were built 
some 15 or 20 years ago, and have erected, at a 
great expense, two other mills, which combine all 
the improvements of the present age, and are so ar- 
ranged as to save a vast amount of labor. They 
make and ship to the house of Adams St Sturges, 
New-York, from fifty to sixty thousand barrels of 
flour per annum, and it is of such superior quality as 
commands a price much above the ordinary brands. 

At Zanesville, the mills have been put in the best 
condition, and they are preparing to do a large year's 
business. Some of the flour made here, is probably 
equal in quality to any made in the whole world. 
It is a wheat region, and has obtained a reputtUion 
for its flour, though I believe the quality is this year 
remarkably good everywhere. The variety of wheat 
called the ''white blue stem/' introduced here a few 
years since, by Mr. Jas. L. Cox, from Pennsylva- 
nia, is grown to some extent, and is very highly ap- 
proved. It makes the most beautiful flour of any 
kind known. It is sought for at five cents or more 
per bushel advance on the price of other varieties, 
and all say the yield is equal to that of any other 
wheat. 

I believe it is a well founded opinion^ that the crop 
of wheat in this State, this year, is one-fourth larger 
than in any previous year. It is slso said the wool 
clip this year has brought three millions of dollars } 
and to these add the corn, the beef and the pork, 
each of which are immensely large, and many other 



* I am tarry to mj that larfte qauitHles of this corn are xtecd in 
the distilloriei, and the liquid maket a lan^e amoaiit of cottimerce 
on tlie Ohio canals; but ilia here, aaelaewhere, meu will do what 
Ibey can make money by. 



items of minor inportanee, Mid the products of Ohio 
this year wtil amount to a sum mueh larger t^a# has 
heretofore been oofiooived ef. 

I find, ah9EK»st everywhere, a disposition to extend 
the sheep aad wool*growing business. The conntvy 
and climate are well adapted to sheep, and if the 
management is properly onderatood and pursued i it 
will, I think, yieid more in proportion to the capital 
and labor employed, than almcwt any other branch 
of farming. Tbere are some very fine flocks in Jthis 
neighborhood. A. C. Howard, C, Merriam, P. 
Biiokingham, and others, have wool of superior fine* 
ness. Mr, Buckingham has, in difierent parcels, 
upwards of 2,000 sheep, aad sold bis entire clip this 
year at 41 ots. a pound. 

Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Shelton Sturges, are 
devoting some attention to the breeding and raisiog 
of Devon oattle. Mr. Sturges has a portion of the 
stock that Mr. Isaac Dillon, of this place, brought 
from the farm of Mr. Patterson, of Maryland, a few 
years since. He has a cow and calf which, with 
some others, will be taken to the State Fair at Cin- 
oinnati, in October next. This cow is oi* beautiful 
form and symmetry— the hide and hair ^ery soft-^ce- 
lor dark red, exhibiting a rich, glossy appearaece. 

CuLTUKB OF THs GaAPE. — ^lu the naighborhoed 
of Cleveland, there are several persons who are be« 
stowing considerable attention to the oidture of the 
grape, and in thevicinity of Zanesville and Putnam, 
something has been done in this way. In the latter 
section the crop this season has been almost entirely 
destroyed by the onrculio. Some persons think it the 
same insect that attacks the plum, but it is probably 
different. Mr. Levi Hartley, of Putnam, has, 
by much pains, saved a portion of his crop, and will 
again make a few pressings of wine. I tasted some 
which he made a year ago — the pure juice of the 
grape, with H lbs. of loaf sugar to the gallon, 
which is of very superior quality, and with two or 
three years age, I think would be equal to imported 
Madeira. It will readily sell at $2 per gallon. 
Mr. H.'S mode of manufacture is very simple, and 
not expensive. He may furnish you an account oi 
it for publication. John R. Howabd. ZanuvilUf 
O., 8epi. 18, 1850. 



Wire Fences* 



Eds. CuLTivATon — Agreably to your request, I 
write you on the subject of making wire fences. 

In the fall of 1846, I commenoed making wire 
fence, along a road running through a piece of 
wood. Five No. 9 wires, about ten inches apart, 
were stretched from tree to tree, and between eaeh 
of these wires was stretched smaller ^ones. The 
wires were fastened to the trees by nails driven into 
the trees, one above and one below the wire, caus- 
ing their heads to touch each other when they touch- 
ed the wire. The five large wires, it was thought, 
would keep out cattle, and with the small ones keep 
out hogs, sheep, &c. This fence failed in the fol- 
lowing points: 

1st. The nails opened. This evil was remedied 
by winding small annealed wire around the nails. 
This was expensive — has sinoe failed — riuting and 
being easily broken. 

2d. The small wire broke, and sheep and hogs 
passed through the fence. 

3d. The wires became bent ; after four years use 
this fence proved a failure, boih in appearance and 
utility. 

The next wire fence was along the line of a lot, 
running east and west, through ground liable to 
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heave with the frost| and from it* sitnation exposed 
to the north-west winds. Good chesoat posts were 
well put into the ground, about 12 feet apart — some 
of them braced. Four wires were stretched along 
these postSj tightened, and fastened with staples 
made from the same kind of wire. This fence, when 
first pot op, appeared well and strong; but it was 
a failure. The posts were loosened and heaved with 
the frosts,- the wind from the south would incline 
some of the posts one way, and the north-west wind, 
in its fury, would incline some another way. The 
wire became bent, and in two years the fence was 
removed — it had failed. 

The next fenoe was made along both sides of a 
public highway, running east and west, where the 
•now was liable to be drifted in. Along this road, 
ran cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, &c. With post and 
board fence, they were often, after a storm, getting 
in from the road. On the south side is a meadow, 
on the north a meadow and two gardens, close to 
the fence. 

I have been thus particular, for along this road 
a wire fence has been made that has now stood over 
two years— neither winds nor frosts affect it; no 
snow drifts in the road ,* no cattle or horses or hogs 
or sheep pass through it, though grass, corn, pota- 
toes, cabbages, beets, 8tG., are growing in full sight, 
almost to their very noses, and nothing but the 
thin and almost invisible wire presenting, as it 
were, an unseen, but as yet impassible barrier. 
This fenoe and others I now make as follows: 
Chestnut posts about eight inches thick, not less 
than nine feet long, are pot into the ground not 
less than five feet deep, and from 150 to 300 feet 
apart. Great care is taken to have these posts be- 
yond the reach of frost. The posts at the corner of 
the lots, are very firmly braced. Then a board 
(or plank, or timber, or pole,) is laid along between 
these posts, and small chestnut posts or strips 
about two and a half feet long, sharpened at 
fach end, are driven into the ground at each 
end of the boards, so that two boards can be 
nailed to it; and a short post, or strip, is also dri- 
ven near the centre of the board. The board is 
then nailed on to the strip, care being taken that the 
top of the strip will be a little lower than the top 
edge of the board when the board is nailed to the 
strips. Four inches above this board, a quarter 
inch hole is bored through the post; five inches above 
this another hole is bored, seven inches above this 
another, eight inches above another, and ten inches 
above this another — (this for a five wire fence.) 
The wires are now passed through these holes and 
fastened with staples. In tightening the wire, the 
weight of the wires is taken off, by rendering them 
through staples slightly driven into uprights, setup 
about every 50 feet for that purpose. Care is taken 
BO to tighten the wire, that in adding the pickets, 
hereinafter mentioned, the wires will, when the fence 
is finished, be sufficiently taut. Pickets four feet 
long and one inch square, are now, about every four 
feet, nailed with two nails to the board, (or plank, 
&c.,) or passed through two staples, driven into the 
board, (or plank, 8cc.) The pickets are not neces- 
sarily driven into the ground but stand upon 
it. Care is taken to have the wires the same 
distance apart on each picket, as they are at the 
posts. This is done by placing a picket near the 
post, and fastening the wires to this picket by large 
staples, so large that this picket can slide along the 
wires as yon place the other pickets, and fasten them 
to the board and wires. The wires are fastened to 
the pickers by small staples either driven home or 
to driven that the wires can render through them. 



Another fence is made as follows: — Five horizon^ 
tal wires, nine inches apart; pickets four feet apart 
—no board or plank, 8ic., at the bottom. Thi* 
fence is fastened like a suspension bridge, at the 
two ends, and oscillates from one to three feet, ac- 
cording as the permanent fastenings are apart. 
The pickets in some of the stretches, as the ground ia 
uneven, will not touch it — the wires suspending the 
pickets from the ground. Stones, as wanted, are 
buried under some of the pickets; strips of iron or 
wire being wound round them. A piece of wire ie 
then wound round each piece of horizontal wire, 
close along side of the picket, beneath which a stone 
is buried. The fence is thus brought down ao that 
the pickets all touch the ground, and these wires 
being then fastened to the stones, the fence will be 
held in its place, strongly and well, by this unseen 
fastening. In some cases I hold down the fence by 
means of the boards or planks nailed at each end, 
to each other, by strips of boards about two feet 
long nailed along the ends. I have a fence like this 
running along a common, and no cattle or sheep, 
&c., have broken through it. Instead of wooden 
pickets, iron ones can be used to keep the wires sep- 
arate and in place. 

Tbe following points should be preserved in a 
wire fence: 

1st. Tbe fence like a suspension bridge, must be 
firmly fastened at both ends, and firmly fastene<l 
nowhere else. 

2d. The fence must be so constructed, that when 
cows, horses, hogs, hic^ come in contact with it, it 
will be so loose that their contact will not be apt to 
bend the wire, and the oscillations of the fence will 
frighten them from it; yet so firmly fastened that 
the fence will return to its position when the dis- 
turbing cause is removed. 

3d. You must have upright supports at proper dis- 
tances to keep the wires apart, which supports must 
not he too firmly fastened. 

4th. A wire fence should be so constructed that it 
will keep in and out what you intend to keep in and 
out; yet so constructed that men can climb over it 
and small boys through it, without bending the 
wires. 

Tbe holes that are bored in the Targe posts, are 
never plugged up with wood. Two men, at seven- 
ty-five cents each, exclusive of board, will put up 
600 feet of this fence in one day. The cost of wire 
fence is as follows: Say cost of 12 feet or 1 panel- 
No. 9 wire at 5^ cts. per lb. is J of a cent per foot; 

12 feet will cost $0 20 

1 board 8 

3 pickets 3 

12 nails I 

I post cut up 7 

Staples 3 

$0 42 
The gate I use is as follows: — A frame with a 
horizontal or diagonal bar across it. Holes are 
bored two inches apart through the three bars of the 
gate, large enough to receive the wires. The wires 
are placed vertical, and are cut of such a length that 
each wire runs from tbe bottom of the gate up 
through the top bar curves about two inches above 
the top bar, returns down through one of the holes, 
and projects through the bottom bar from one to two 
inches. The stuff used for a gate twelve feet long, 
is 3 by 4 ; the stuff used for one of four feet, is 2 by 3. 
The cost of making the first mentioned gate, irre- 
spective of materials, is fifty cents ; that of the other 
is twenty-five cents. Beivjamin Nott. Rock Sill , 
BethUhtmj Sep. 20, 1850. 
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The Rot tn Sheep* 



The disease in sheep called rot, has long been 
formidable in Europe, and has, in some seasons, 
been the eaase of great losses to the owners of sheep 
in our country. It is a disease, however, which is 
bat little understood by the American sheep-owners 
generally, — so little, indeed, that it has often passed 
under another name, and the mischief which it oc- 
casioned has been, in some instances, attributed to 
causes which had no connection with the disease. 
In a lecture lately delivered before the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, by Prof. Simonds, on the '* struc- 
ture and diseases of the liver," some observations 
"were made which throw much light on the nature of 
the rot, the means for its prevention, &o. We think 
a portion of his remarks will be read with advan- 
tage. Eds. 

Pfof. Simonds obeerved that no disease was pro- 
bably so much feared by the sheep-owner, as the 
rot, and with reason, for it was most devtruotive to 
his hopes. li was in common parlance looked on as 
incurable, and therefore it was all important to in- 
quire into the causes which gave rise to it. He 
need hardly tell them as practical men, that the pre- 
valence of the rot depended very much on the qual- 
ity and kind of food consamed by the animal. Some 
pastures were notorious for the rot in sheep; on 
other pastures, sheep, under all circumstances, in 
wet seasons or dry, were pastured with impunity. 
But as a broad principle, it may be laid down that 
an excess of moisture is prejudicial to the health of 
the animal. Sheep, by nature, are not only erratic 
animals, wandering over a large space of ground, 
but are inhabitants of arid districts. The skill of 
man has improved the breed, and he has natnraltsed 
them in moist and temperate climates, but, never- 
theless, ciroumstanoes will take plaee, which show 
that the animal has not changed its nature; a wet 
season occurs, the sheep are exposed to cold and 
moisture, and the rot spreads among the flocks to a 
fearful extent. The malady is not confined to Eng- 
land or to Europe, it is found in Asia and Africa, 
and occurs in Egypt on the rising of the waters of 
the Nile. These facts are valuable, because they 
show that the cause of disease is general and not 
local — that it was not caused by soil or teropera- 
tnre, for it was found that animals in any tempera- 
tare became affected, and on any soil in certain 
seasons. 

A great deal bad been written on the rot in sheep, 
which he could have wished had never been written. 
Many talented individuals had devoted their time to 
its investigation, endeavouring to find some one 
eause for it, as if it originated from one cause alone. 
Bat the facts he had or should allude to, would show 
that it arose from more th«n one cause. He had 
mentioned the facts with regard to the land some- 
times producing rot and sometimes not; but he' 
would go a step further and ask this qoestioU'-^-wes 
there any partieolar period of the year when ani- 
mals were more subject to the attack? Undoubted- 
ly there was. This time of the year [July] was the 
most likely period; and if a large quantity of rain 
now fell, the combined heat and moisture would pro- 
duce a most luxuriant herbage. That herbage 
would be deficient in nutriment, and danger would 
be run, from the large quantity of moisture in the 
food acting as a direct excitement te the abnormal 
functions. When they had disturbance in the liver, 
and the accumulation of fat consequent on the ani- 
mals being touched with the rot, it flourished much 
more than usual ; and this reminded the lecturer that 
he had heard that the eelebrated B«kew#ll was in 



the habit of placing his sheep on land notorious for 
rotting them, in order to prevent other people from 
getting his stock, and to bring them earlier to mar- 
ket for the botcheri 

Referring again to the diseases of the liver, Prof. 
8. observed that the bile, in consequence of func- 
tional derangement lost its property of converting 
the chymous mass into nutritious matter, the ani- 
mal fell away. Every part of the system was sup- 
plied with impure blood, for they might as well ex- 
pect pure water from a poisoned fountain as pure 
blood when the secretion of the bile was interfered 
with. The liver being thus diseased, and the blood 
impure, they would have the existence of parasites 
of a particular kind. Some persons supposed that 
these parasites, which from their particular form 
were called flukes, were the cause of the rot. He 
regarded them as the effect — but although the effect, 
they multiplied so rapidly, that they became the 
cause of further disease. Animals in the earlier 
stages of the disease, before their biliary ducts be- 
came filled with fiukes, may be restored, but when 
the flukes exist in abundance there was no chance 
of the animal^s recovery. Those parties who sup- 
posed flukes to be the cause of rot had perhaps some 
reason for that opinion. Flukes are oviparous, they 
are multiplied by means of eggs, which mingle with 
the biliary system, and find their way out of the in- 
testinal canal down on the land, for in the feculent 
matter of rotten sheep might be found millions of 
flukes. Mr. King, of Bath, unhesitatingly gave it 
as his opinion that flukes were the cause of the rot, 
believing that if sheep were pastured on land where 
their ova existed, they would be taken up with food, 
enter into the ramifications of the biliary ducts, and 
thus contaminate the whole of the liver. There 
was some reason for this assertion, because very 
little indeed was known with reference to the dura- 
tion of life in its latent form in the egg. How long 
the egg would remain without undergoing change, 
if not placed under circumstances favourable to the 
development of life was unknown. It was the same 
with the ova, so long as it remained in the pasture 
it underwent no change, but place them in the body 
of the animal, and subject them to the influence of 
heat, the latent life in the animalcule would be 
developed. There was, therefore, some show of 
reason for this assertion, for how long life might be 
maintained in a latent form was not known. Wheat 
had been locked up for hundreds of years — nay, for 
thousands— in Egyptian mummies, without under- 
going any change, and yet, when planted, had been 
found prolific. 

In conclusion, Prof. S. made some observations 
on the mode of treatment. He was not there to say 
that rot was in all eases a curative aff*ection, but at 
the same time he was fully aware that many cases 
of rot, that are now considered incurable, might be 
cured if sufficient attention was given to the animals. 
He mentioned one fact in illustration. About two 
years ago he purchased seven or eight sheep, all of. 
them giving indisputable proof of rot in its advanced 
stages. He intended them for experiment and dis- 
seetioa ; but an he did not require them all during 
the winter season, in which only he could dissect, 
he kept some during the summer. They were sup- 
plied with Ibod of the most nutritions quality, and 
perfectly dry ; they were protected from every storm, 
btting placed in a shed, and the result was, that 
without the application of any medicine, two of 
those ratten sheep quite recovered; and when he 
killed them, although he found that the liver had 
undergone organ io lesion, they might have lived on 
for years. Rot, in its advanced stage, was a disease 
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which they might eonsider analogous to dropsy-^an 
impure fluid aceumttlated in various parts of the 
bodj, chiefly beneath the cellular tissue: and then 
there was several names given to it; some called it 
the water rot. ethers the fluke rot; but it wasaoth- 
ing more nor less than the same disease ia difierent 
stages. If flukes were present, it was evident that 
in order to strike at the root of the disease they 
must get rid of these animals, and that could only 
be done by bringing about a healthy eenditiea of 
the system. Nothing that could be done by the ap- 
plication of medicine would act on tkem to afiect 
their vitality. It is only by strengthening the ani- 
mal power that they were enabled to give it suffi- 
cient tone to throw ofi* the flukes. The next thing 
was to lessen the action of the ova on the intesti- 
nal canal; for this purpose many advocated salt. 
It was an excellent stimulative of the digestive or- 
gans, and might also be of service from the chloride 
of sodium which it contained. So well is its stimu- 
lative action known, that some individuals always 
keep salt in the troughs. That it was an excellent 
preventive, they had good proof, seeing that it 
mattered not how moist the pastnre be in salt marsh- 
es; no sheep were ever attacked by rot in them, 
vrhilst those sent there infected very often came back 
free. Salt therefore must not be neglected; but 
then came th6 question, could they not do something 
more? he believed they could. They must throw 
tonics into the system, especially those which they 
got from the mineral kingdom. He should prefer 
sulphate of iron, — iron was found in animals,-— it 
was one of the constituents of the blood, and used 
in the form of sulphate it gave a greater tone and 
energy than in any other form. Its use, therefore, 
ought never to be neglected in the earlier stages of 
the disease. He had already alladed to the fact, 
that when the liver did not perform its functions, an 
eflbrt was made by the kidneys to carry out its func- 
tions, the kidneys should therefore be stimulated; 
but he must not be supposed to recommend xhe ex- 
hibition of diuretics which would produee debility, 
but of medicines whieh would give tone and strength 
to the system and act on the kidneys as well, for 
whieh purpose nitric ether was an agent which ought 
to be administered. The principles he wished to 
lay down were, to sustain the animal by placing 
them in a situation where they should not be exposed 
to the debilitating efieets of cold storms, to supply 
them with the most nutritious focN], suck as contain- 
ed but a very small quantity of water, and, as a 
stimulant, to mix with it salt. To administer sul- 
phate of iron, and occasionally doses of nitric ether. 
He made no doubt that if those principles were 
carried out, that instead of sending their sheep to 
the knacker's yard, they would be able, at least ia 
its early sta^eis, to cure the disease and aend their 
sheep to the Dutoher. 



Fall Plowing. 

The question is often asked, whether fall plowing 
is advisable? It may be advantageous or injurious, 
aooording to the character of the soil, and theoir- 
oumstances under which it is performed. Soils 
which are too loose in their texture are liable to 
have their soluble matter drenched out of them ^ if 
stirred late in the fall, by the heavy rains of winter 
and spring. Hill-sides are, also, liable to be washed 
and gullied by the same causes. 

Again, the particular timt in the fall at whieh 
plowing should be done, is an important point, and 
this must be determined by the objects which it is 
sought to attain. If the land is ia frass^ aad it is 



wished to have th« sward rotted by the following 
spring, the plowing should be done early inautnmn, 
ia order that the warm weather may bring on ile- 
composition before winter* If plowing is deferred 
till the oommenceneat of eold weatber, but little 
change will take place ia the sward before springs* 
so little that if cross- plowed, much of the grass wlU 
be found alive, and by being again brought to the 
surface, will grew and obstruct the growth of the 
crop which is put on the landi or increase the ex* 
penae of cultivation. 

On clayey soils, there is still another disadvantage 
in connection with late plowing, if it is done in the 
ordinary way. The soil is liable tp be made into mor- 
tar and run together by rains» so that by seeding-tinite 
it becomes closely packed. It is diffieuli after this te 
bring the soil into the friable condition required to 
fit it for a crop, without plowing again, and that 
operation would bring back the undecomposed sod, 
to which, as just remarked; there ere weighty p)>- 
jeotions. 

So far as regards ihe improvement of the tt^turm 
of soils, it may be assumed that these of a clayej 
and tenacious nature, and those only, may be bene- 
fited by late plowing. The improvement ia soeh 
cases results frona the division of their particlen 
by the action of frost; by this their cohesion in 
overeome, and aecesa given to the air, which dis- 
pels acids injurious to vegetation — thus rendering 
soluble and available to plants, the food which wan 
before inert. But these desiraUe results can only b# 
obtained by the soil being fronen when it is in n 
comparatively dry state. If it is wet at the time i| 
IS frozen, and remains so tiliii is thawed and settled, 
no palverii:ing eflect is produced, the favorable 
agency of the air is eiLclnded, and the soil remains 
in aa nngenial state. 

To obtain these advantages of frost, the soil should 
be throws into narrow ridges, by turning two fur- 
rows together, in the manner called back- furrows. 
The furrows should be made in the direction best 
calculated to drain off the water, without allowing 
it to form large streams, as these might gully the 
soil. This kind of plowing can be done to the best 
advantage on land that has been under cultivation 
one season, or more. It caa be dene with sward* 
ground, but, as before stated, the grass will come 
to the surface when it is cross-plowed in spring, re<* 
quiring much labor to destroy it. If, however, 
sword-ground were plowed in August or the first of 
September, the sward would become dead and so far 
decomposed by November, that it might be cross* 
plowed ia ridges with advantage. The later in 
the season the ridging can be done, the better, as the 
soil will be more fully exposed to the action of frost, 
before the ridges have been washed down with rains^ 
The ridges should be made as high and narrow aa 
practicable, in order that the frost aad air may act 
thoroughly on the soil. 

There is no operation whieh tends so mueh to pro* 
dnce friability in tenacious soils, or which so mueh 
developes their fertility, aad insures the growth of 
crops, as plowing them late ia the fall, in the man- 
ner above described. But to derive the fuH advan- 
tages of the operation, the soil should be properly 
under-drained. This wiU admit the descent of wa- 
ter so readily that the soil will remain permeable and 
open ; but if the water remaias long in the soil, the 
beneficial effects of pulverization will be compara- 
tively temporary. The *Qaking of the soil will re- 
duce it to its former heavy eonditioa. 

Other advantages are claimed for fall plowing, 
which do not relate to the improvement of the soil^ 
such as thnt the deslrnetion o£ wormsj in some instan- 
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CM tke killing c^f ■oxioiis plaatsaiid is otker iastaiiees 
the eoAV^iiMiice at deittg the work at a seafton vken 
the farmer has more leisure, an^ bis team is, per- 
haps, in a better condition to labor, aad may be kej^t 
at less expense than in spring. 

As to the destruction of insects, sack accurate ex- 
periments have not, so far as we know, been made, 
as would show the advantages of fall plowing in this 
respect. It may be remarked, however, that worms 
prepare themselves for winter by descending into 
the earth, more or less; and if, after they have fixed 
themselves in their position, tbey are tarned up to 
the air, while the weather is so cold as to prevent 
their motion, it is reasonable to suppose that before 
spring many of them would be killed. It is thought 
that this has been favorable to the destruction of 
wire*worms, whieh are generally most prevalent on 
deep soils, and those of a mucky character, though 
they sometimes do much injury on clays. 

Witch grass, a couch grass, {TrUicum tepint^y 
may be to some extent destroyed by plowing just nt 
the setting in of winter. Those who have had ex- 
perience with this pernicious grass, know how 
great a nuisance it is, aad how difficult to eradicate. 
To destroy it by frost, the ground should be plowed. 
deeply in ridges. The plow should run, if practical 
bie, to the bottom of the roots, that they may all be, 
as much as possible, exposed to the air and froat. 
The rains will Wash out much of the earth, espe- 
eially in sandy soils, leaving the roots bare, and the 
alternate freezing and thawing in this situation, 
will deprive many of them of vitality. 
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AlffJULmCAL LASOSATOaT, YALB COLLBSB, > 

Nno-HamH, Caw»., October Qthy 1850. f 

Msssas. EiuToas— ^Having been both interested 
aad instructed, by a recent visit to some of the een- 
tral distriots of year State, I propose to give you in 
this, and perhaps one or two soeeeeding letters, 
some of my impressions relative to the present agri- 
cuUnrai condition, and the capabilities, of that re- 
gion; together with sach suggestions on points 
where improvements seemed desirable, as may pro- 
perly be made in your columns. 

The ooeasion of my visit, was a series of invita- 
tions to address the agricultural societies of the 
counties of Wayne, Seneea'and Oatario, at their 
annual fairs, upon some subjects ooaaected with 
scientific agriculture. These fairs coming near 
together, in point of time, I was able to aocompllsh 
the whole in less than two weeks. 

Commencing regularly at the beginning of my 
tour, my first visit was to Wayne county. This 
county has within two years, adopted the plan of 
dividing its fairs. The oounty is long and narrow, 
and a single fair at one end is not attended largely 
by people from the otbSr end ; even from both ends 
to the middle, it is something ef a journey in the 
absence of railways and steamboats. Owing to 
these cironmstaaces the etfeot of the aew system 
has been excellent. The same oflioers have the di- 
rectioa of affairs at both places, and theirs is the 
only extra duty connected with this improvement, 
for such it has been found to be. Now that the 
fair is brought into their Immediate neighborhood, 
people begin to take an Interest who never thoaght 
of sack a thing before; and moreorer the rivalry 
which has sprang up between the diferent entls of 
the eoanty has htinulated each seati^n u a great io- 



ereasa of exertion. I was assared that either fair 
is now better than tbo central fair used to be, and 
that more money is raised at each one now than was 
formerly obtained from the whole county. 8iiich 
facts are enoouraging, and point out the wisdom of 
bringing thiese exhibitions near to the doors of the 
farmers in order to draw them out ; when once en- 
gaged, they are commonly very ready to keep on. 

i was present at both fairs in this eoanty, the 
first being held at Clyde. Here and at the other 
places whieh were visited, I was under great obli- 
gations to the officers and members of the societies^ 
who drove me about the county in Yarions direc- 
tioas to a great extent, and who also aided ia erery 
way theobtaiiiing of information. 

From Clyde I made a day's eirouit of nearly 40 
miles, in company with Mr. Joseph Watson, the 
excellent president of the Wayne county society. 
Our journey was through a section of the county 
which is for the most part new; where in many 
plaoeo the stnmps show, that the hand of man has 
but recently let in the light of day to a virgin soil. 
Here as ia most other parts of this central region, 
plank roads are stretching in every direction, and 
are afibrding very great facilities in access to 
markets and in the ease of transportation ; thus in- 
volving a consequent saving of expense, to all who 
have occasioa to use them. This must be particu- 
larly apparent ia winter and spring, whenever the 
roads are bad. 

The geological features of Wayne county are 
various, it including no less than four of the irapor^ 
tant groups into which geologists have divided the 
State. We have the Onondaga salt group, the 
Niagara group, the Clinton group, and finally on 
the shores of lake. Ontario, the Medina sandstone 
These groups include a great variety of rocks, 
limestone, sandstone, and shales or slates ; but from 
what I saw of the surface, it did not seem to me 
that there was so great a variety in the character 
of the soil as might have beea expected. This I 
conoeive, is to be explained by the fact, that the 
surface is almoet every where composed of drift or 
or transported materials, usually finely divided, but 
often in the form of coarse gravel; occasionally 
there is a sprinkling of boulders. I saw no Und 
that we should consider unpleasantly stony in New 
England. These soils then, seem mostly to be de- 
posits of a current which has at some long past 
period of the world's history, swept from the north- 
ward, and mingled the ruins of ths various strata 
over which it has passed. 

These strata fortunately for the farmers of Wayne 
oounty, were of varied character as above, and in 
their variety, afforded when mixed the material for 
a fertile soil. Had the granite rocks which lie to 
the north of Conneotiout and Massaehasetts, over- 
whelmed this region with a fioed of quarts, feldspar, 
and micaceous boulders, such as reward the toils of 
the farmers in many parts of those States, Wayne 
wonld be in a condition very far different from that 
which she at present enjoys. Her farmers fairly 
shudder at the sight of fields, which would be 
thought ia Litchfield or Berkshire couatiss, to have 
only about eaough stones on them to keep the land 
comfortable and warm. 

The eastern end of Wayne oonntjr being com- 
paratively much newer than the western, its ap- 
pearance is- consequently less finished; the fields 
are not as a general thing so moch cleared, and the 
farm buildings are less comfortable and extensive. 
There are most laudable and encouraging excep- 
tions to this remark, on many farms that I noticed.' 
The Und in this seotion, is generallr of a rather 
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light loamy character) easy to cultivate, and all 
fertile where it has not beea run down by cropping 
without any returns. Except on ancb farins the 
wheat crop is good, but still, so far as I could learn, 
is probably as a whole not quite op to what it was 
ten years ago. On many farms the yield is increas- 
ing as it ought to do, but on many others it is de« 
creasing under the influence of poor cultivation. 

I am constrained to observe that this was the most 
vnidy district that I visited. The uncommonly wet 
season which we have had, offers an excuse, but 
this can not be allowed weight in comparison with 
neighboring counties where the farmers have la- 
bored under equal disadvantages, and where the 
appearance of things is very different. The road 
sides are in many places perfect nurseries of weeds ; 
they are allowed to ripen and shed their seed in 
every direction, over the neighboring fields. The 
Canada thistle I noticed going to seed in great num- 
bers. The crop of Indian corn in all this region, 
is remarkably heavy this year; one hardly sees a 
poor field of it in a long days ride. In this end 
of Wayne county I was sorry to see that great 
numbers of the farmers pursued the practice of 
topping their corn, to which a large portion of our 
New England farmers so pertinaciously adhere. 
In the western end of Wayne, in Seneca, and in so 
much of Ontario as I saw, the opposite practice 
of cutting at the bottom is almost universal. 
There is no question whatever, but this is the bet- 
ter plan; it has been well ascertained, that the 
grain is of superior quality for being cut early and 
for ripening in the stack, and that the green stalks 
when thus dried, and afterwards cut up, are equal 
to hay when fed to cattle. The advantage then is 
most evidently on the aide of cutting at the bottom, 
both as regards fodder and grain; we may even go 
still farther, and say according to the testimony of 
those who have tried both ways, that the labor re- 
quired is less. 

The farm of Col. Briggs, which according to my 
recollection is in the town of Galen, and which took 
the first premium in the east end of the county this 
year, is well worthy of attention: the owner was 
not at home, but we drove through the centre of 
the farm and saw many evidences of enterprise and 
skill. The fields are all large, none less than 50 
acres, and some I should think much more. This 
is excellent economy, to have the fields as large as 
is consistent with the siie of the farm ; it saves a 
great amount of money in fencing, and the work 
can be carried on more economically on a large 
scale, as there is a better scope for the introduction 
of machinery. This principle Col. Briggs evident- 
ly understands, as we saw that his wheat was all 
put in with the drill, and heard that he adopted all 
the modern inprovements in the way of implements 
and machinery, as corn shellers,oultivator8, reapers, 
Sco. 

His farming ts all on an extensive plan; we saw 
at least 150 acres of growing wheat, and his crops 
are said to be uniformly good. The land on this 
farm looks as if it was cultivated on an improving 
system. I had not means of ascertaining how 
much stock is kept, or what manures are applied, 
neither of inquiring as to the rotation followed. 
The stone walls which have been extensively built, 
are an innovation upon the old crooked fences which 
struck my eye very agreeably, and imparted an 
air of general neatness. I fear, however, that the 
stones are rather small for a permanent wall. This 
farm on the whole presents a pleasing example of 
industry and skill; having said so much in its praise, 
I may venture to suggest, that any previous re* 



marks as to weeds, apply here as well as in other 
cases; they were rather too abundant along tb« 
fences, and by the road side. 

I was sorry not to have an opportanilj to Tiait 
the farm of Mr. Streeter, in this part of tbecouot/^ 
his show of stock at the fair was fine, and I heard 
of him oa all sides as a moat enterprising and aue- 
ceseful farmer* The farm of Mr. Jos. Watsoo, 
President of the Society, has before been publicly 
described, and I will therefore only say that it will 
well repay a visit, being for general neatness and 
cleanliness from weeds, in advance of any farm that 
I saw in this section. The machinery in his barn ia 
so ingeniously arranged, that it does a great amount 
of work with little trouble, and by the power of 
only two horses, moving with mach ease te them- 
selves. Much of his work is done by one horse. 

I was particularly pleased by the appearance of 
his clean corn-field^ and by four acres of drained 
swamp, which was formerly impassible te animale. 
It is now by means of a few drains, firm and drj, 
and this year is under crop for the first time with 
broom corn. The growth is gigantic, much of it 
being fully 13 feet. Under this swamp lies a bed 
of marl, an analysis of which is now being made in 
my laboratory. Yours truly, John P. Koktojt. 
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It is often a cause of regret that so very few of 
our ornamental grounds approach in finish the high* 
ly kept English lawns. Henry Colman, speakings 
of the latter, says, " Nothing of the kind can bo 
more bean ttfu); and I never before knew the force 
of that striking expression of the prince of poets, 
Milton, of ' walking on the smooth shaven lawn;' for 
it seems to be cnt with a razor rather than with a 
scythe; and after a gentle shower, it really appeara 
as if the field had had its face washed, and its hair 
combed with a fine tooth comb." 

The truth is, it is hardly desirable to introduee 
into this country the expense of maintaining aoch 
high and costly finish to extensive artificial land- 
scapes. But there is one place where it may very 
easily be done, with admirable effect and little cost; 
in the limited front grounds of the village or subur- 
ban dwelling. A half hour, spent every morning, 
before breakfast, by the proprietor hkaself, would 
keep the tenth or twentieth of an aere in the highest 
degree of neatness. 

At the present season, when many are about to 
lay out and plant their grounds, the accompaaying 
plans may afford some useful suggestions. The 
first, (Fig. 1,) is intended to embrace about the 
seventh part of an acre, and to avoid the too fre- 
quent and stiff appearance of a straight walk di- 
rectly from the front gate to the door. It is chieflj 
grass lawn; the evergreen trees, near the outer 
part or boundary, are distinguished by being more 
darkly shaded ; and if desired, they may be made 
to shut out neighboring buildings or objects which 
ought to be concealed. la so small a space onl/ 
shrubs or small trees can with propriety be intro- 
duced, the larger of which should be near the boand- 
ary. The Norway fir, the Balsam, the Hemlock 
and other species of the finest evergreens, which 
usually attain the hight of large trees, may be kepi 
small by shortening ia their branches; shearing 
their surface makes them too stiff and formal. All 
evergreens and particularly the hamlook and arbor 
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Tbe ornamental eOeat of tha grounds i* much ia- 
craaaad by tha iotroJuccioii of a Csv flower beda, 
GUI into tbe turf, at ehown in Ihe figure*. Al Che 
■ame time, the bad appearance which itiome Eime* 
){iven by cutting up the whole front yard into bed* 
for flowers, is wholly avoided. No arrangemeal of 
{froands should ever be made which dispenies with 
turf in immediate connexion with tbe dwelling. 



th« dryeit lumm^T. Tbe seed may be sown earl; 
in epring; aad >r at the rate of two or three bnabata 
per acre, it will in a Tery few weeks form a beaali< 
ful carpet of green. It must ihen be mowed with 
a lawn scythe, and if the mowing is after wards oon> 
tinned and repeated as often as onei a latA, not a 
day leas frequent, or as soon as a cut one inch high 
eaa be taken off with the scytfae, it will aooa rival 
ia snoothaes* and soCtnest (be enrfaee of Telvel 
itMlf. 



Fi[.t. 

Fig. 2 ii intended as apian for a more limited 
space. A small inconspicaons gate at the right, 
open* a direct passage to the kitchen. In both in. 
stances, the kitchen garden, if any, oocnpiei the 
ground back of the house. 

A long chapter might be f>iven relative to the 
•election and suitable dispaiiition of the shrnbs, and 
the flowering plants for the beds. Thia muit be 
left mainly to tbe knowledge and laate of the pro. 
prietor or of the person he employs. It may be 
however observed, that such shrnbs should be chosen 
as will appear well tbronghout the season, whether 
in blossom or not; and that if possible, the flowers 
far the beds should form a constant aucoession 
tfaroaghont tbe season. By commencing with the 
spring flowering bulbs, following iboie with herba- 
eeous perennials, and closing with the flnest an- 
DDsIs, a good succession may be kept np; and if in 
additinn to these, a supply of the moat brllliaat 
greenhouse plants can be procured, the result will 
be highly saiisfnctary. It would be desirebte in any 
esse, to raise the plants in the back garden, nnlil 
ncir thb period of flowering, when they should be 
removed, roots, earth, and all, to the beds. Green- 
house plants in pots, are very easily and safely set 
out; and an equal advantage is derived by growing 
Ike other) in pots for Ibis purpose. 

A very few words as to thetrealment of the grass; 
bcFare it is sown the soil should be trenched two 
•r three feet deep if possible, end made rich with 
manure j this will keep up • fresh green color through 



New-YoTk Agricvltniml TimnaMlltNU. 

The ninth volume of the Transaotion* of th« 
New- York State Agricnltnral Society, for a copy of 
which tbe writer i* indebted to B. F. Johnson, cor. 
responding Secretary, contains as usual agreatdaal 
of matter of the highest value. The lectures of 
Prof. Johnston, last winter at Albany, on tbe appli- 
cation of scienoe to agriculture, occupying 107 
pages; and Prof. Norton's Priie Essay on agriealla- 
ral ebemistryand geology, are neither of them pro- 
duction* of any ephemeral or ordinary character, 
and are rendered more valuable fay the well known 
freedom of their authors from tbe ohimeraa whicli 
have bewildered some other eminent modern chem- 
ists. But we must pass alt these, and notice al pre- 
sent more particularly some of the portions of the 
volume relating to hortioultural subjects. 

Analysis op thl Afk.*. — An interesting paper 
on the analysis of the/ruil of tkt applt, by Da. 
Salisbot, furnishes some facts worthy of notice. 
Owing- to tbe lateness of the season, (in spring,) 
before the analysis was commenced, the following 
sorts only were examined, vii: Swaer, Kilham Hill, 
Rhode Island Greening, English Russet, Boiburj 
Russet, and Talman Sweeting. From the numer- 
ous tables of results, the following facts are drawoi 

The Engliiib russet contains less water and more 
dry matter than any of the other sorts. This it 
doubtless the reason why this variety i* so bard to 
freeze. The Talman sweeting contains more, the 
Greening still more, and the Kilham Hill most of all ^ 
ranging in all these from 79 toSG per cent. Afreeh 
potato contains abont as mnch water as the russet. 
These results show the reason that apples when 
manufactured into cider, produce nearly their own 
bulk of Juice, a fact which has often puzzled manj 
who merely regarded the solid nature of the fruit. 

A striking difference in the composition of ths 
apple and potato, is the entire absence of starch in 
the former, while in the latter it constitutes about 
one half of the solid part. The apple, according 
to this analysis, is rather superior to the polalo in 
fat producing qualities, and which accords with the 
experience of some accurate farmers. The apple 
contains about twice as much of the oonpounds of 
nitrogen as the potato. 

The russets were found to eoDtain a larger por- 
tion of lannio and gallio acids than other sort*. 
These acid* impart estringency, and are indieatad 
by tbe black color given la a knife of iron or steel 
' in cutting tbie fruit. The apple is rich in 
phosporio and sulphuric acids, and potash and aoda. 
B we may infer that bone dust, ashes, salt and 
plaster, would be likely to prove useful as portions 
if the manure applied to bearing trees, in addition 
:o what is already contained in yard manure. 

Kripiko Oxapes in WiNTia^— At the agricultn- 
al discussions, — — Mabks, of Greene county, 
itated that "he had kept Isabella grapes in kiln- 
dried hemlock saw-dust till April, and they eame 
out well. They ware kept in a oool roon where 
(hoM waa no frMt. The past year, b« wed ■•' 
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ho|[a»y saw dost. Piim saw dast does not answer; 
the grapes will taste of it. Has foand tbe Catawba 
grape to keep best when picked just before it is 
dead ripe.'' This method of using kila*dried saw- 
dust, is an My familiari and exoeUent one. Cover- 
ing the jars wiih a oover, sealed with wax or tallow 
is adopted hj some lo exelade external nftoislnre 
from the saw dust. 

<jl^KAFTiN« THK GiuiPS.-*An experime»t, proving 
very successful, was related in grafting the Isabella 
into the roots of wild varieties. Pieces of root a 
foot and a imAi long are eleft grafted in the com- 
mon way, and the root is then buried in the soil so 
as to have tbe junetion fairly below the sarfaee. 
They grow well aad have borne the season they were 
grafted. 

SffcuaiNO cmors or Peaches.-— A peach orchard 
at the foot of Catskill moantains, where the ther* 
mometer soisetimes sinks to 16^ below sero, has 
with a single exception, borne fruit for many yearS| 
by tbe folk>wing treatment. After the ground is 
firmly frozen in the fall, litter is placed round the 
trees four to six inches thiek and trodden down hard. 
This prevents the buds from starting prematurely 
by keeping the ground froxea, and being kept back, 
they escape tbe frost. 

List of Fruits. — The following varieties are 
added to the former lists by tbe fruit oommittee, as 
worthy of general eultivation:'^-* 

jSppUs — Wine apple, Pominie and Peek's Plea- 
sant. 

Ptan — Doyenne d'Ete, Andrews, Flemish Beauty 
and Urbaniste. 

P/nms— -Madison . 

Cherries — Knight's Early Black, Blaok Eagle, 
Downer's Late and Gra(Uon. 

Peaches — Oldroiacon Freestone, Heron's Yellow, 
and Crawford's Late. 

Go0teberriet — Woodward's Whitesmith, Crown 
Bob, and Green Walnut. 

C«rr«tt/r— Knight's Sweet Red, White Grape, 
and May's Victoria. 

J2a«pi srr ieff—Fastolff, Franconia, White Ant- 
werp, 

A large portion of these varieties are represented 
by good figures, but one or two of the apples we 
should hardly have recognized. The Dominie (which 
by the way but barely deserves the company in which 
it is here placed,) is not more than one quarter the 
sine of many specimens often seen ; and Peck's 
Pleasant is not larger than the very smallest speci- 
mens, while it is furnished with an unusually .long 
stem. The truth is, this fine early winter variety 
is often one of the largest apples, and has some- 
times attained nearly a pound in weight. The dis- 
tinction between the deep cavity in Knight's Early 
Black Cherry, and the very shallow cavity in the 
Black Eagle, ib not well shown, although constitu- 
ting a 8triking point of difference in these similar 
varieties. These are however but few and small 
defects, among a great deal that is accurate and ex- 
cellent. 

Osage Orange Hedges-'Osage Weevil. 

It seems to be established that these hedges will 
seeeeed well wherever the climate will admit the 
cultivation of the pcaoh. Their strength, vigor and 
density is such, whe« well made, that no animal will 
try to pass them ; and so sharp and namerous are 
their thorns, that they must form a perfeet barrier 
against ordinary fruit stealers. 

Prof. Tarner, of Illinois eoUege, in a comwenioa- 
tien te tbe Prairie Farmer^ says ke ban now about 



five miles of this hedge on his farm, and it hms Al- 
ready doubled the price of his land, that in ke is so-vr 
oflered twice as much for it as he asked two jne&rs 
ago and could not sell it. 

He thinks the chief cause that to large a portioM 
of the seed fail to grow, is the ravages of tli« 
'* Osage Weevil," a minute and ainoet microscopie 
in see t, which feeds on the tip of the ra^iclo. A 
year ago he lost six bushels of seed from this e&use, 
and last spring he lest above thirty bnabels. a.11 
wdl got out and cured in Texas. SometiRkes, he 
states, the seed will push their sprouta nearly aa 
inch, after they are incurably injured. Seed bae 
been pronounced by different persons as ** wetj line'' 
after he had found * ' by microscopio examination 
that it was not worth a cent." 

SeasonaMe Hints. 



Fruit in Cellars. — A great deal of winter fmit 
suflfers early decay in consequence of a deficiency 
of ventilation, especially during autumn and after 
the fruit is deposited. Another cause of decay i« 
the improper location of the shelves or bins, wfaiek 
are placed against or around the walls. By this in* 
convenient arrangement, the assorting of decajred 
specimens must be done all from one side, and the 
shelves must hence be very narrow, or the operator 
must stretch himself in a most irksome horixontal 
position. The circulation of the air is at the same 
time greatly impeded by the want of space next the 
walls. To avoid these evils, the shelves should be 
in the center with a passage all round. This allows 
circulation of air, and the shelves majr be twice 
the width with the same convenience in assorting' 
or picking. If suspended from the joists above on 
stiflf bars, rats cannot reach them. We have never 
succeeded so well by any other than this arrange* 
ment. It is said that the Germans are very suc- 
cessful in the ventilation of their cellars, by a com- 
munication with the principal chimney, the heated 
air in which necessarily maintains a current, which 
sweeps out the noxious and stagnant gases from the 
vegetable and other contents. 

Keeping Beets and Turnpes foe the Taele. — 
The epidermis of the beet and turncp root, unlike 
that of the potato, admits the rapid escape of mois- 
ture, and hence if exposed to dry air for a few days, 
they begin to wilt and lose their freshness. Buried 
in heaps out of doors, they keep well, but are hard 
to get at in winter. Good substitutes have been 
devised, by lining and covering the boxes which 
contain them in the cellar, with flakes of turf; or 
by burying them in barrels with slightly moist clean 
sand. A more convenient way, however, is to sub- 
stitute slightly moist peat for the sand, which is 
very much lighter than sand, and more easily ap- 
plieid and removed. 

Unheaded CAnnAGss.-^There are often roanr of 
these when the crop is gathered at the approach of 
winter, commonly thrown away as useless. They 
may be rendered fine for spring use by transplanting 
them in a close double row, and then covering them 
with boards or slabs like the steep roof of a house, 
with an additional coating of a few inches of earth. 
They should then be properly ventilated. By next 
spring a large portion of them will be found well 
headed and delicately blanched. 

Repelling mice from fruit trees. — ^We still 
often hear of the death of trees by mice, girdling. 
Prevention from this disaster is one of the easiest 
and most certain things in the world, consisting 
simply in throwing up a little circular bank or 
I mound of earth round the trunk of each tree, niflo 
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ten inches high. One man wiU do huoilreds ia a 
(jba.y, and ve have never known a single instance 
cMit of thousands of cases, where it has failed. 

PhOTKCTINO TENDEa pLANTS AND SheUBS. — 

Tliere is one principle which should not be forgotten, 
'Whatever be the nature of the dovering applied to 
tender plants, more especially to the woody por- 
tions or parts above ground. This is, that the ex- 
eiufion of moUturi is an important object without 
excluding air. Ligatures are sometimes left on 
laser ted buds for protection, and more usaally de- 
stroy the buds by retainisg water like a sponge. 
Closely wrapped straw operates in the same way, as 
vrell as by excluding air, which it often imperCant. 
Roots and stems like those of the grape, which will 
bear a greater degree of moistvre, are partial exoep- 
tions. Roots, even, are often destroyed when in a 
too moist soil ; and their is no doubt that many 
tender herbaceous perennials wouM survive the ri- 
gors of our winters, if in earth with a dry bot- 
tom, and sheltered from rain. 



Transplanting Treest 



Eds. Cultivatoe— At the end of June last, I 
was forced to remove a quince bush, which stood 
just on the spot where I was to make an addition 
to my house. The tree was full of fruU. 

I had read, 1 believe, in your valuable Cultivator, 
that a gentleman, removing rose bushes ia the sum- 
mer, had covered them with a blanket, and every 
evening put water on the leaves. I tried the same 
with my quince bush. The tree being nine feet 
high, was removed the 25ih of June. I was forced 
to employ two horses to pull it out of the ground, 
and to bring it on the spot, where it was to be set 
in the soil. There I had dug a hole of seven feat 
diameter, and put in it a dozen pails of water. 
Though I tried to preserve on the roots as much 
earth as possible, the greatest part of it was lost 
in the transit. 

The tree was set in the ground, the fruit all taken 
off, the ends of the limbs and twigs cut and shorten- 
ed, and the whole carefully covered with three 
blankets. In the first week I sprinkled the leaves 
with water morning and evening; afterwards I did 
it only occasionally. Having removed the blankets 
in the beginning of September, I had the pleasure 
tesee on all the limbs new twigs and new leaves, 
and the tree looking healthy and flourishing. B. B. 
K. Watkington Valley, N. /., Sept, 16IA, 1850. 



Feack Trees* 



William Stoke, of Natick, Mass., gives the 

officers of the Middlesex Agricultural Society, a 
statement in regard to his culture of an orchard of 
one thousand peach trees. The trees have been set 
three years and are represented as **\n a bearing 
state.'' The orchard is on a hill, one hundred feet 
above the general level of the surrounding plain ; the 
soil a yellow loam, abounding in loose boulders of 
granite. Stones enough were dug from the ground 
to make a wall round three acres, on which the or- 
chard stands. After several plewings, from 1843 
to 1845, it Was marked out in squares of twelve feet, 
and the peach trees sot at the crossings. He prunes 
the trees of all the dry limbs, and all such as inter- 
(sre with each other, or hinder the growth of the 
.ifee. He does not cultivate the ground among the 
trees, but covers the whole surface with straw or 
some kind of litter. He says, '' Well covered in 
this way, the straw will last two years, aad the 



trees will have less worms and flourish better than 
to cover the land with manure of any kind. I place 
about a peck of hard coal or wood ashes, at the 
root of every tree once a year, and it has not failed 
to keep away the borer. The reasons I give in favor 
of straw and hay as pref^able to compost manure 
are, it saves labor, is cheaper, it prevents the drouth 
from penetrating as it would without it, and in case 
the trees stand on a side^hill it keeps the rains from 
washing the soil, and when the fruit drops it keeps 
it dean. I have tried this course for twelve years 
aed am fblly satisfied it is the best method." 

Yellows. — Another competitor for the premium 
offered on peach trees by the above society, states 
that he has used urine with good effect, as a remedy 
for the fellows. He put about a gallon round each 
tree during the autumn and winter. He says he 
tried one sickly tree earlier in the season with mani- 
fest advantage. 

Several competitors speak of having fruit from 
those peach trees only, which stood on quite high 
ground, the present season. 

Cracking of the Doyenne Pear. 

It is well known that in many of the eastern por- 
tions of the United States, the white Doyenne pear 
is rendered worthless by the cracking of the fruit. 
This has been ascribed by A. J. Downing and others 
to diseased action, consequent on the exhaustion of 
the soil by the continued growth of the tree on the 
same spot of ground. The following interesting 
fact may serve to add to the materials for determin- 
ing this question t 

A young and thifty tree of this vareity, standing 
on a gravelly loam, bore its second crop of fruit the 
p/eseut year4 When the pears were two- thirds 
grown, the leaves were observed to be affected with 
the black spots which characterise the leaf blight, 
and always precede the premature falling of the 
leaf. At the same period, similar black spots began 
to cover the surface of the young pears, gradually 
extending on manv of them till they cracked, 
shrivelled, and fell from the tree: Others, side by 
side with them, escaped this disaster, and continued 
fine and fair specimens until ripe. 

The region of country where this young tree 
stands, has been long celebrated for the perfection 
of this variety of the pear, nothing of the kind ever 
having been known before within two hundred miles. 
Within a mile from (his loeality, and on a piece of 
ground strikingly similar to all external appearance, 
is another white Doyenne tree, twenty or thirty 
years old, the crop of which has always been per- 
fectly smooth and fair, and has for some years past 
sold for twenty to thirty dollars per annum. It 
s'tan4s in a grassy yard, and receives no manure, 
solid nor liquid, nor any cultivation. 

New Cuebants. — S. P. Fowler, of Danvers, 
Mass., remarks in the N. £. Farmer, that Knight's 
Sweet Red '' may perhaps by some persons be con- 
sidered a little lefts acid than the White Dutch, 
while others would not admit it. I should not cul- 
tivate it for its supposed oomparative sweetness." 
The Champagne, he says, is not a great bearer, 
and the fruit, though beautiful, is very acid, most 
person's leaving it to be eaten by birds. Knight's 
Early Red he has not found to be mu6h earlier than 
the other varieties, not being worth cultivating for 
this characteristio, and possessing no other. The 
Red and White Dutch are good, and are by some 
perftoHs thought to be the best." We believe these 
conclusions have been arrived at by most other cul- 
tivatert of experieaee. 
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NEW-TOBK STATE FREIOOJI PUIWS. 



PfoatT ft Mo«n' Contra Hiatt, Vo. 25: 
Whitk rtctivtd (At firtt prtmiim for ta^j tail. 



Pnatr ft Hmwb' CMitra Dnft, BtK 30: 

(nkic& Ttetivti tki firtt pr««iiiiJi /or $tiff loih 



Tmtty A HMn' SnbMU Plow, C: 

Whitk rtctittd Iht firit premium. 



REPORT OF TRIAL OF PLOWS. 



ODT ■••( we giTB OQU of rour of tb« plowi 
th Ttoehd premiumi at th« trial by Ibe New- 
York Bute Agricultural Social;, in Juae kit. 
iwith wa give coCi at (he otter preminni 
plowi, exeept the one which received the ■euand 
premiam for sendj aoil, wfaioh hei not yet beta 
receUvd. The report appeeii to be received 
with feneral approbaiioa. Johh I)EiAriBi.D, 
Eh)., in m Ut« letter, obvorTOc " The plow r«- 



to me > true and 
Our agrionltural 
arti*«n* have long exhibited a knowledge of the 
principle* of force and molinn, but in tbe plow 
tbey bare not reached, perfectlj, their appliei 



report will bring them in oloae 
farm wanta, and Ibeir (kill w 
long, give n* all we deiire." 
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Sl)t iixrimr'0 JSoU^^ook. 

Eds. CvLTiTAToft-^Thera are, perhaps, bat few 
of yoar readers who are, to anj extent, familiar 
with farming operations in this region of ponntrj; 
and I propose, with yoar permission, to give them 
a brief acooaat thereof. This coanty, (Wayne,) is 
one of the first i a the State in point of population 
and production as well as in agricnltoral improre* 
nents. It eomprises in its eastern portion an an- 
dulating beech clay soil, resting upon blue limestone, 
which is accessible for quarrying in many places, 
and its western portions include some rich first and 
second bottom lands nnsarpassed in fertility. Its 
first settlers were from N. Carolina and Pennsyl- 
vania principally, with a ** sprinkling" of emi- 
grants from most of the south eastern States. Corn 
has been tlu crop as long as it could be coaxed to 
grow, succeeded by wheat in later years. We have, 
perhaps, some of the finest exemplificatioiM of the 
'' gkinniug syslem" extant — many of the original 
settlers having cropped with corn after corn until 
it was somewhat probematioal whether the yield 
would equal the seed, and finally sold out at small 
prices and moved west, there to run another round 
of ** skinning** and starving. This is true only of 
the clay lands, the " bottoms'^' like the lamp of 
Alladin, still bringing forth at every rubbing, very 
good crops. At this time, but a small portion of 
elay leads remain in first hands, but are now in the 
possession of those who are endeavoring, and with 
more or less success, to restore them to a state of 
eomparative productiveness. We can now number 
two or three who use the sub- soil plough, in con- 
nection with barn yard manure, leached ashes, 
eharcoal, &c., making these same exhausted lands 
produce 25 to 35 bn. of wheat per acre, and 75 to 
100 ba. corn. Others again are ploughing 3 horses 
abreast 8 to 12 inches deep, with the best success, 
in many oases nearly doubling the crops of the three 
inch style of ploughing, while hundreds of others 
are watching these results, and, like king Agrippa, 
are '* almost per tuaded** to be (Christian) farmers. 

The want of good agricultural implements has 
been, and is severely felt here, although no part of 
the country woold pay better than this for their in- 
troduction. Messrs. Beard and Sinex of Richmond, 
are now manufacturing the '' Empire'' ploughs with 
wrought steel mould boards, made with bar shares 
and wrought iron standards, which are superseding 
all other ploughs now in use here. We stand much 
in need of some good drilling machines for wheat, 
gang plows, cheap and effective straw and stalk 
cutters — in short, of farming tools of the best de- 
scriptions generally. Any of your esstern manu- 
facturers who would like to introduce their articles 
into this State, can by addressing me, privately, re- 
ceive such information as will enable them to do so 
advantageously. Especially are we in want of the 
most improved stock of CattUf Horses, Hogs and 
Sheep. There is a growing interest in these matters 
here at this time, and some of your eastern breeders 
would consult their interest by sending some of their 
surplus stock into this State. I would very willing- 
ly undertake to act as agent for the sale or service 
of stock of any of the improved kinds which might 
be sent here and any of your readers wishing to do 
so can write to me on the subject. We are expect- 
ing to have a Morgan horse here from Mr. W. H. 
Ladd of Richmond, Ohio. 

Our season has been one of nnpreoedented drought : 



We had no rain from corn planting until 19th of 
June, at which time rain fell moderately ; from that 
time until the present, we have not had to exceed 
half an inch of rain. Our wheat crop was ona 
of the finest ever raised. Oats mostly very short. 
Hay, hardly half a crop. Barley a failure. Corn, 
alight crop, (the best were ploughed the deepest.) 
Potatoes a complete and total failures-hundreds of 
vines without any appearance of a potato about the 
roots. Early apples pretty fair; late ones smaU 
and backward in consequence of the drought. Ai* 
though about seeding time, very little ground is or 
will be ploughed for want of rain. It is really dis- 
couraging, many springs and wells having nearly or 
quite failed. W. T. Dennis. Richmond; Ja,f 
Sept, ist 1850. ^ 

Minerals In Washtngton Couty, If • T« 



Dr. Fitch, in his survey of this county, observes 
that about 118,000 acres of its surface is underlaid 
by granite rook, which belongs to the same general 
range, as the rock which is so promiaent ia the 
counties of Warren and Essex. It appears that 
this rock contains valuable minerals. Dr. F. speaks 
of them as follows:-*- 

laoN Oas.-— Two valuable minerals are being 
furnished to the world at the present day, by this 
rock, from within the bounds of this county, via : 
iron ore and black lead. Beds of iron ore have been 
opened, both at Mount Defiance and in the north 
part of Dresden, and there is little doubt that they 
occur in all parts of this range from Ticonde>oga to 
Fort Ann ; but it is only in the last of thobc towns, 
in the neighborhood of Monnt Hope furnace that 
the mines are at present worked Co any extent. 
This is the only smelting or hifrh furnace within tha 
county, and the company to which it belongs is alsn 
the proprietor of most of the mines that are as yet 
known in the neighborhood. The furnace is situated 
two miles up Furnace brook from the head of south 
bay, and about a mile from Furnace pond. It gives 
employment to 150 or 200 men and 50 teams, and is 
making some 1,500 tuns pig iron annually. About 
a third of the ore is obtained from down Lake Cham- 
plain and the remainder from different ore-bods in 
the vicinity, this admixture forming a better quality 
of iron, I am told, than either ore does separately. 

Gkaphiti. ---Graphite, plumbago or black lead, 
(which is lead only in name, the mineral being com* 
posed of carbon with a slight admixture of iron 
commonly, but none of lead,) the material from 
which pencil-points are manufactured and which is 
in extensive use for polishing stoves, diminishing 
the friction of wheel-axles, &c., is disseminated 
through most parts of this rock, and occurs in 
abundance in the north part of Putnam, from which 
town is obtained a portion of '^ Tieonderoga black 
lead," which has superseded most of tbe other kinds 
of black lead in this section of the state. It is at 
present afforded at fourteen dollars per hundred 
weight. Twenty-two thousand pounds of this 
mineral passed the port of Whitehall in 1834, mostly 
from the vicinity of Ticonderoga, and the quantity 
has greatly increased since that date. Alexander 
Robertson, Esq., informs me that no exploration 
has been made to ascertain how abundant this ar- 
ticle is within the town of Putnam — that one of the 
men engaged in this business at Ticonderosra romes 
with his wagon to the north-west part of Putnam, 
digs what he wants out of the rocks, carries it home, 
and when this is sold out he comes again. Every 
housewife will hope that the supply may prove to 
be inexhaustible, so superior is it in its crude, nativa 
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State, to tht old '' Britikli Lustre^" or any pf the 
pfcher fiQl'iMm^ ,»ub9taiioe» known. 



IMiliesan Wo^l. 



fins. Cirf.TrrAT«a-^As a woo) greyer. I leel to 
exprciss a sense ef gratitikle to Mr. H. C. MiniAM 
of Nortk Tewkebary, Mass., for his very able arti- 
tide upon foreign and doorestic wool| published in 
tfhe September number of your paper. From his 
sentiment, however, that beeanse the Scot^ blaek 
faced laid wool was duty free to the English oarpet 
mannfactarers, they are enabled to hold in check 
and defeat the prosperity of our domestio carpet 
maaufactfM^rs, I mnst take the liberty of dissent- 
ing. If that wool is ^rown in such immense qnan* 
tities, and is so very cheapi our manufacturers can 
avaih themselves of it as well as ihobe of England. 
If it is objected that the wool for our manufacturers 
has to be transported across the Atlantic, it may be 
answered that it has also to be transported across 
the Atlantic in the cloth before if can affeet the 
earpet nanaliactnrer in this ooaatry. If it is ob- 
}eeted that a duly of thirty per cent is imposed upon 
the wool in its raw state, it may be answered that 
a duty of thirty per cent is also impoeed upon the 
wool when maoofaotured, and when it shall have 
been converted into cloth, which would place our 
maiMifactvrers on a par with those of England as 
far as the wool is conoerned, and would give then 
the advantage of thirty per cent doty imposed upon 
the latKir and other ingredients which enter into 
the manufacture of those carpets. 

It was the attempt to discriminate between the 
diflbrent kinds of wool to be applied to different ob- 
jects, which pfx>duced the mostmisehief to the wool 
growers under the tariff act of 1842. I trust I 
MHiy never see an attempt at such discrimination in 
any future act that Congress may see fit to pass 
ttpon that sQbjeot. Titrivs. UilUdalt^ Seft, 
7tk, 1860. 

JHeleoroldgTt 

Eds. OvLTiTAToar*«-The following observations 
are the results of somo attention to the Meteorology 
of ny location for the paet twelve months, ending 
the last day of August 1850r— 

The whole amount of rain, 35 9>16 inohes; of 
■now, $94 inehes. More rain in Oct. (6| inches) 
than any other month ; although July and August 
measured, respectively, 6| and 5 11-16 inches. 
The greatest anonat of rain at any one time was 
July 17th, (3| inohes;) asevere storm of wind and 
vain from E. N. E. Moresaow in March (25 inches) 
than any ether month, and the greatest depth of any 
one snow, was 6f inches. The first nipping frost of 
the season was Oct. 9th, and the last the22d May. 

It has been observed that the mean annual amount 
of rain in different parts of the world are fairly 
represented in the following list:— 

At Paris, the mean annual amount, 20 inches. 
London '* 29 

Geneva, (Switi.)" 30 

Boston, (U. S.) " 36 

New Orleans, " 45 

Havana, (Cuba) '< 109 

Our summer, that has just passed, has been quite 
different from its predecessor: no *' parching 
drought'' has prevailed in this section of the ooun« 
try; no devastating pestilence has '* stalked forth 
at noon -day" in our midst; no frantic exeitement 
La regard to. '' goldeu bauble/' luie takea away th» 
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population of our towns; on the contrary, we have had 
the continued luxurious growth of June, the salu- 
brity of November, and the quiet of April, the 
whole summer. Oar coanty, although reputable 
for its dairy products, at least, has not progressed 
in the ratio of aa earlier period. This is awing to 
the facilities of agrioulture elaewhore, and the 
pecoliarly unfavorable character of our seasons for 
several years past. Bo our seasons observe a cycle 
ia which they are approaching a eharacter they 
formerly had? Or has physical improvemeiit so far 
progressed thai a permanent change is impreased 
on our elimate? The history of othor eoontriea ia^ 
dieates the latter. It has been observed that sk 
country oovered with timber or iorestSy has a tem- 
perature about 10^ less than when ooltivated- 
Evaporation is supposed to be greater, or imihery 
more moislttre is exhaled from a given extent of 
forest, than is evaporated from the same extent 
of water. Evaporation and rain, are also sooreee 
of eold, and more abuadant in ooimtricw oovered 
with forests. Our seasons, or rather our elimate, 
is in a transition stage, without the settled and 
uniform obaraoter of older eountries, or even the 
less variableness of newer ones. The present sea* 
son then, is note proper eriterioo of the faturej 
aor yet is it without some indication of more fruit* 
ful periods. D. T. Bnewir. BmmpUnhurght N, F.. 
a^pt. I9th 1850. 

StvBliliDg florees* 

It is a general, but very mistaken notion that the 
safety of a roadster depends upon his lifting hie 
fore-feet high from the ground, whereas it all de- 
pends on the manner' in which be places them dowe 
upon it. The highest geere are often the most an* 
safe; and there are thousands of Instances of horses 
going very n^ar the ground and never making a 
trip. It is, however, a well established fact, that 
if the form of a horse's ahoalder, and the eonse4}aent 
position of the fore leg, enable him to put his foot 
to the ground ^s<, with the heel down, hjs liftlnfr 
the foot high is not at all necessary ; whereas, oa 
the other hand, if, by any impreper position of the 
leg, issuing out of a short, upright, ill-formed 
shoulder, the toe touches the ground first and as it 
were digs into it; no matter how high such a horse 
may lift his leg, in any of his paces he wiU be liable 
to stumble. Etway ea ih% Hor»§, 



I>e8tnictioii of the Wire Worm. 



The injury done to crops by the wire worm ie 
often ywy great. It attacks the seed grain, after 
it is sown, and by eating out its substance, and by 
boring into the heart of the tender stalk, the growth 
is prevented. It is a hard insect to kill, being pro* 
tected by a smooth, tough shell. A writer in the 
Mark-lane Express states that he collected several 
of these worms, and tried the effect of different 
substances applied to them. He says, " In my 
first experiment, I tested their tenacity for life wita 
the most corrosive and powerful poisons. Prepara* 
tioos of corrosive sublimate and arseoio were used 
in vain. Their immersion in solutions of these 
poisons o<ica«ioned them no inconvenience; in fact, 
it appeared to give them more pleasure than paia. 
I then tried the effect of vitriol and aquafortis; these 
liquids certainly destroyed the worm, but only after 
a very considerable time. At length, by aocicTent, 
I was induced to try liquid ammonia. The resulf 
wea narveUoita; ia an instant tlteee creaturesj 
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which had hitherto resisted with conparatWe in- 
difiereoce the most deadly and oorrostve acids and 
poisoDSi wer« shrivelJed up, and redaoed almost to 
the state of a cinder. Finding that ammonia pos- 
sessed this astonishing power, it then occurred to 
me that this agent might he employed in an ex- 
tremely simple and effective way. 1 took a portion 
of the earth containing the worm, and mixed with 
it a small <2uanxity of lime j to this I added a quan* 
thy of powdered aal-ammoniac^ the effect of this 
was the decomposition of the sal-ammoniac hy the 
lime, and the liberation of ammoniacal gas: this 
had precisely the result of the liquid ammonia ; the 
worm was instantly destroyed as by an electric 
•hock.*' 

We do not know that this method of destroying 
the wire-worm, can he made practically nseful; 
we publish it to induce a repetition of the experi- 
ment, under various forms, in the hope trhat some 
valuable results may he brought out. 

Addison Coomty (Tt.) Fair. 

The Agricultural Society of this ooanty held its 
exhibition at Vergennee, on the 25th of September. 
The oooBty embraces the richest portion, perhaps^ 
of that partjof Vermont lyieg between the Green 
Mountains and Lake Champlain. It is a district 
more especially devoted to graving, than any other 
branch of farming. Hence it was to be expected 
that the leading objects of this exhibition would be 
the various kinds of live stock, particularly horses, 
cattle and sheep. In all these classes of animals 
the display was highly respectable, and tn Aors«« it 
was decidedly fine. By the poliuoees of J. H. Bax- 
msT, £sq., secretaij of the society, we are enabled 
to state the aggregate number of aninmls exhibited, 
excepting swine, as follows: — cattle, 196; horses, 
74; sheep, 142. 

Among the horses, the ''Black-Hawk'' stock was 
very conspienous. With the exception o( one breed- 
ing mare, five yefirs old, the oldest of this stock ex- 
hibited were but four years old. None of them com- 
peted in the class of matched horses; in the other 
classes comprising twenty premiums, the progeny 
of Blauk-Hawk look fourttenf inclnding the premium 
for the best breeding mare, best ''single driving 
horse, (mare or gelding),'' and all the first premi- 
ums excepting one. Among them were some very 
superior animals. Such stock as the fonr-year-old 
mares of Mr. Sherman of Yergenoes, and Mr. Moore 
of Shoreham, the two-year-old colt of Mr, Johnson 
Middlebnry, and the yearlings of Mr. Doaae and 
Mr. Moore of Shoreham, and Mr. Adams of Paatoo^ 
as well as others of the same family | cannot fail to 
be highly valaed and admired. 
, The sheep were moatly Merinos, though there 
were some Saxons and some Leicesters. With the 
facilities for rapid and easy transportation to mar- 
ket, whieh are now open to thisseotion by railroad, 
we hare no devht that the prodnction of mutton, on 
the best lands, wtU be found profitable; and the 
English breeds of sheep, or some crosses from th^m, 
will be adopted to a considerable extent. Those 
who intend to engage in rearing thin description of 
sheep, should endeavor to breed from the very best 
an i main. We venture to give this hint, frons the 
oircnmstance that most of the Leicesters exhibited 
here did not appear to be weH bred. 

Of the Merinos, we noticed that the fleeces of 
those which appeared to be generally regarded with 
most favor, were very heavily loaded with a sticky? 
adhesive gum, or yolk. On inquiring the object 
of prodocing to large a quantity of thi* .mutter, w< 



were told that it was considered pr^/itabU so long 
as the manufacturers, or their ageats, would pay for 
it at the same price per pound as wool. This an* 
swer somewhat surprised us, a's we had supposed 
the manufacturers were in earnest in their efforts t« 
purchase clean wool . Will some one explain ? Does 
the manufacturer deduct from the price of the wool 
he buys, an equivalent for the weight of yolk which 
it contains? This is rather an important subject to 
the wool-grower; it is important that he should 
know on which he can make the most mQney,-^th4 
production of wool or the production of gum. 

The cattle were mostly <^f large sine. Many of 
them were descended in part from the Short-horn 
stock introduced by the late Gen. Barnum, of Ver- 
gennes. This stock has been crossed, more or less, 
with Short-horns from other herds. They are, in 
general, liable to the objection of having too much 
bone, and rather coarse flesh; though some of the 
animals exhibited were of good form and quality. 
There is no natural obstacle to the rearing of the 
finest cattle in this section ; nowhere is grass more 
abundant or more nutritive; and it is onTv necessary 
that the points and quality whieh constitute excel- 
lence in cattle shonld he understood, and applied by 
a judicious selection of breeding animals, to rear 
cows and oxen here, which for the dairy, the stall, or 
the yoke, might challenge comparison with any in 
the world. 

We noticed several full-blood short-horns. A bull 
and several cows, fair specTrticne of the breed, were 
exhibited by Charles Smith, &sq., of Bristol, the 
president ef the society. A bull shown by R. T. 
Robinson, of FefHsbnrgh,bred by Mr. Vail, of Troy, 
is a well formed and thrifty animal. There were 
but few Bevons. Mr. Sanford, of Orwell, exhibited 
the fine young bnll which was at our State Fair. 
We saw no fun -blood Herefords. Th^ire were sev- 
eral pretty good half-btoeds. We were disappoluted 
in not seeing specimens of this talnable herd here, 
as there are good ones oirned in this section, and 
th«tr tbriftiness shows that they ate We!) saited to the 
location. The only full-blood Ayrshire, was the 
bolt (now thirteen years old) preeented several years 
since by Mr. J. P. Cushing, of Massachusetts, to 
Mr. Wightman Chapman, of Mfddlebury. He is still 
spirited and active, and has sufficient vigor of con- 
stitution to render him useful for several years. Ha 
has been an animal of great value, and the section 
where he has been kept, has sufiered great lost 
from his not having been properly appreciated. 

We noticed that the Short-horns and Herefords 
were classed together— that is, competed with each 
other; and so of Ayrshires and Devour. We do not 
perceive the advantages of this system. We do not 
see how a fair comparison can be made between 
animals belonging to breeds whose characteristtci 
are widely different. The leading quiilities of the 
Ayrshires, for instance, are such as fit them particu'^ 
larly for the dairy ; while those of the Devons, On 
the other haid, are such as adapt them particularly 
to labor. Hence the points of each must be judged 
with reference to different ebjceti, which rendcn 
comparison impracticable. 

Oxen and steurs were nnmeroua. Several of them 
were in high condition, for grasa-fod cattle. Wo 
saw a pair of five-year>olds, exhibited as working 
cattle, put on the scales, whieh weighed upwards 
of 4,000 lbs. Mr. J. N. Smith, of Addison, showed 
a pai/, six years old, of fine a|ipearance, and in 
good working trim, wbick weighed upwards ef 
3,fiO01ba« 

The ebow of fruits, wae highly creditable to ik: 
•eutioui indictttiug that the soilfeadvliinateavairell 
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adapted to their prodaction. We have never seen 
finer specimens of apples than were exhibited by Mr. 
Richards of Panton, Mr. Chapman of Middlebory, 
Mr. Barroagbs of Yergennes, and Mr. Smith of 
Whiting. They oompr«hended the varieties of 
Baldwin, Spitzenbargh, R. I. Greening, Porter, 
Peck's Pleasant, Jewett's Best, Twenty -ounce, &c. 
There were also fine specimens of the Bartlett, 
Bearre Boso, and Seckel pears, shown by Mr. Jew- 
ett and Mr. Smith. Good specimens of the Isabel- 
la, Winne, and several varieties of exotic grapes, 
were shown by JOr. Merrill of Middlebary, Mr. 
White of Vergennes, and Mr. Smith of Whiting. 

« Small Potatoes >> for Planting. 



Eds. Cultivator — In your paper for January, 
1849, I found an article, from which the following 
is an extracts You will re-publish the extract here, 
or not, as you think best. I think your readers may 
be benefited by having their attention turned to the 
subject again: 

" Eds. Cultivator — It has long been a prevalent 
opinion with our farmers, that seed potatoes should 
be selected from the largest and best. But a gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, the owner of a large 
farm in the county of Worcester, in the spring of 
1847, found his stock of large potatoes completely 
exhausted, and from the general scarcity could not 
renew his supply. He then determined, from neces- 
sity, to plant bis fields with small ones, varying in 
size from a marble to a small pullet's egg, placing 
two or three without cutting, in each hill. The re- 
sult was an unusually fine crop, in size, quantity 
and quality. 

In the spring of 1848, he repeated the experiment, 
to far as to plant alternate rows of small ones and 
large ones, out into four or five pieces. I was pre- 
sent when he was harvesting the crop, in the early 
part of October, and it was evident that the produce 
of the small potatoes exceeded that of the larger ones. 
Should further experiment confirm the fact, that the 
small are of greater, or even of equal value for seed, 
it will be of some importance to farmers. M. B. 

Beverly f Mase,, December , 1848." 

As the writer says—*' It has long been a preva- 
lent opinion with our farmers, that seed potatoes 
should be selected from the largest and best." But 
who has befure made a fair experiment to ascertain 
the facts? Since reading what your correspondent 
published, my attention has been turned to the 
Sttbjeot, and held to it, by my observation and expe- 
rience in cultivating the sweet potato. It is the 
common practice, as far as my observation extends, 
to save and use the smaller of the sweet potatoes 
for planting. And from five years' experience and 
observation I have obtained no evidence that the 
practice causes deterioration, as to size or quality. 

During the past season I have made an experi- 
ment with other potatoes, using the kind, or variety, 
oalled the Neshannock, or Mercer. Side by side, 
on ground treated alike, and of like quality, as far 
as it was possible to have it, we planted large po- 
tatoes and small ones, separated from each other. 
Both were planted on the same day, tilled on the 
same days, and harvested on th^ same day. The 
resnlt is, quite as large an amount, and quite as 
good quality, from the small potatoes used in plant- 
ing. Our son, M. M., in my absence, dug an 
equal number of hills, in parallel rows, and called 
on me to decide between the heaps. I decided with- 
out hesitation, as to the amoont and size. His 
mother was then oalled on, and her ready daoisioB 



agreed with mine. Our decision was in frnwor of 
those which he said were dug where the smaller 
were planted. We then went on and dug the 'vrfaole. 
The result agreed with the appearance of tlie heap* 
first dug. 

It might seem to some like exaggeratioa if ^rm 
should say the potatoes were more and better frooi 
the small ones planted. We say that the qnmntitj 
was not less. We think the proportion of snaafl 
potatoes tpae less from the small potatoes pl&nted, 
than from the large ones. 

There is not the slightest ground for conjeetare 
that any mistake has been made. My owo e/es 
have been on the work, and my own hands in it, 
from beginning to end — with the exception of tha 
digging of the hills in the parallel rows, bj my 
son, as before mentioned. At the time of plantia^, 
the stakes were set, and the facts were writtaa 
down. All has been done with a carefulness that 
leaves not a doubt. 

It is proper to say here that the contrast in tba 
size of the tubers planted was decided. I tbiak 
that not more than one fourth, or at most one third, 
of the amoont in weight, was planted where the 
smaller were used. Of the large, only one potato 
was used in a hill, the hills being about three feet 
apart each way. Of the smaller also only a single 
one was used, except with the smallest, wbtpn two 
were used, the hills being at the same distance with 
the others, about three feet apart each way. 

The subject is worthy of attention. If eqnal 
quality and quantity can be produced, on eqoal 
ground, from the smaller of the tubers, it is time 
to have it known. Hitherto it has been thought to 
be otherwise. I confess that I am now looking for 
more general experience to confirm us in this new 
view. In propagating plants from seeds, I should 
still say, all other things being eqoal, let ns have 
the largest seeds. But propagating the potato from 
the tuber, (or what one writer has called a sprout, 
and others would perhaps call a germ,) is another 
process. If we can obtain as good a plant from the 
smaller tuber as from the larger one, it is what we 
all need to know. I need not enumerate the advaa* 
tages. They are apparent. Oeson S. MuaxAT. 

Fruit Hills, Warren eo., O., Sept., 1850. 

The Season in New«Hampahire« 



Eds. CiTLTivATOK^The season thus lar, has been 
an extraordinary one. May was extremely wet, 
so that a great deal of planting had to be done 
in the first and seoond weeks of June. Whatever 
was planted then came up quick and grew rapidly. 
Haying was fairly commenced about the fifteenth 
of July, and from that time until the middle of Au- 
gust, there were but ten good hay days. There hss 
been a large amount of hay ruined, but the erop 
was very large. A gentleman who lives about 
thirty miles north of here, told me the eleventh day 
of August, that they had then had but fourdsysof 
good hay weather, and that all the low moving 
land was full of water, and consequently mueb grass 
must be left uncut. Grain as a general thing is 
good and it was secured in good condition. Core 
has ripened well. Owing to the lateness of the 
season a smaller and earlier kind was planted in 
numerous instances, and also less planted Chan there 
otherwise would have been. So that f should think 
the crop would be below the average. Pot&tote 
are badly diseased. In all directions is heard the 
same general complaint. There will not be more 
than half a crop, and perhaps not more than a third. 
The rol is net of the tame character as that which 
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afleoted the potato a few yeare tiace. Then the 
tubers afiected grew black and hard, now they torn 
a kind of palish red, and then grow soft. We have 
had muoh wet weatherj with sudden changes, and 
a great deal of harsh wind. If this has not been 
the oanse of the disease, I think it has greatly ag- 
gravated it. The potato tops began to decay about 
the first of September, those planted the middle of 
Jane being affected as soon as any. The disease is 
developed the most on wet lands ; in some instances 
'whole fields are not worth diggiog. Other vegeta- 
bles have done well and there is a good supply of 
fruit. W. L. Eatok. £a$t Weare, N. H., Octo- 
h€r 8, 1850. 

The Farm of J* BenneUy Esq* 



£d8* CuLTiTAToa-^I wss msch gratified by a 
recent visit to the farm of J. Bsnnktt, Esq., in 
the town of Mamakating, Sallivan co., N. Y., and 
having found much to admire and approve, I know 
nothing which I can furnish for the columns of your 
excellent journal, that may be as useful as an ac- 
count of some of the practical operations of this 
intelligent, skillful, and long experienced farmer 
and horticulturist. 

Mr. B.'s farm is situated on the east side of the 
Bhawangunk mountain, near the top, which range 
passes through the county, and at an elevation of 
tome hundred feet above the plain below; but the 
■lopes are so gradual as to admit of easy cultivation, 
and are not liable to be gullied or wa»hed by rains, 
and there is a most lovely view, from that portion 
of the farm situated on the top of the mountain, of 
the surrounding country. To the west the view is 
extended over Sullivan oounty to the Deleware 
river, a distance of 40 miles-— eastward, to the high- 
lands below Ntwburgh, through which flows the 
beautiful waters of the Hudson, at a distance of 26 
miles; while beneath lies, spread out with their 
fertile fields and groves of woodland, the counties of 
Orange, a part of Ulster, Dutchess and Rockland. 

The soil of Mr. £.U farm is composed of loam 
mixed with the debris of slate, and is very pro- 
ductive in all the different kinds of grains, vegeta- 
bles and grasses, and his mode of farming is to ma- 
nnre well and till well. And his theory is, as it 
should be that of every farmer, that one aore well 
cultivated in better than two half done, both as re- 
gards the labor and its rewards. His farm, and 
those in that vicinity, are celebrated for being the 
belt dairy farms in the state, generally yielding from 
two to two and one half, and sometimes three fir- 
kins of butter to the cow during the season, which 
is attributable, in the first place, to the selection 
of the best breed of stock for that purpose; second- 
ly,— -to not over-stocking— only keeping so many as 
can be well fed; thirdly, a bountiful supply of good 
water, from springs which gn^h forth from the 
mountain side; and lastly, skillful and judicious 
management in butter making. 

As a fruit grower, Mr. B. is amongst the fore- 
most in this section of the state. He has a large 
ap.ple orchard, grafted with the most approved va- 
rieties. I was shown by him, an apple tree on his 
fsrm, which is rather extraordinary in size; it 
messured 10 feet in oireumference, at the trunk, 
and the branches extend each way from the body 
about 60 feet; it is in a vigorous condition, and 
produces a good crop of good quality. He also has 
s peach orchard of about 800 choice trees, together 
with an assortment of pears, plums, cherries, 8co., 
most of which have been grafted and budded by 
hifflielf. Hf has a mode of propagating the peach 



which was new to me, as perhaps it may be to most 
of the readers of the Cultivator, which is as fol- 
lows: At the time of transplanting a peach tree in 
the orchard, he also plants two plum trees of less 
size than that of the peach, one on each side di- 
rectly opposite each other and at a distance of about 
6 inches from the peach, and when the three are 
firmly set in the earth, cuts ofi" the plum trees at a 
distance of about one foot from the ground, with a 
sloping cut of about 3 inches in length; he then 
bends the plum stocks, bringing them with the 
sloping cut directly against that of the peach stock, 
at the same time getting the size of the slope cut ; 
then removes the bark with a sharp knife from the 
peach tree, to suit the slope cut already made on 
the plum stocks. This done, the parts are brought 
in a close connection, and tightly bound with bass 
matting and waxed over with grafting wax. The 
tree is staked and tied to prevent the wind moving 
it. The time of performing the operation is at 
spring transplanting. I was shown some which he 
had treated as above described, which, on examina* 
tion, I found firmly united together, and in a vigor* 
cos and healthy condition, and he is of the opinion 
that in case the peach worm should injure or destroy 
the peach tree at the root, the plum trees will act 
as life preservers. 

Mr. B. is also very successful in grafting the 
grape. Instead of performing it in spring, as gen- 
erally recommended, he prefers the month of No- 
vember. He then takes any of our native sorts 
for stocks, saws them ofi* close to the ground, and 
inserts them in the usual mode of cleft grafting; 
then covers them with earth and lets them remain 
until the next spring; the earth is then carefully re- 
moved, and nothing more is required to be done. 
R. H. DzAKB. Bloominghurghf Sullivan county, 
N. r., Jug,, 1850. 

Washington Conntj (N. Y«) Fair. 



Eds. Cultivator— The tenth anneal Fair and 
Cattle show of the Washington County Agricultural 
Society, was held on the 18th and 19th of Septem- 
ber, at the village of Argyle; and notwithstanding 
autumn, always represented as being so lovely, did 
not bless these holidays of the farmer with her usual 
brilliant sun, still the attendanee on both days waa 
immense. The tent was finely filled with fruit, the 
products of the dairy, domestic manufactures, the 
best vegetables from the garden, the handiwork of 
the fairer sex in the shape of counterpanes, cover- 
lets, 8cc. &c. While passing over the nsefnl, we 
must not forget the ornamental, for the tent waa 
profusely decorated by skillful hands with Flora's 
rich gifts. The grounds adjoining the teat, were 
covered with farming implements, fine vehicles and 
stock, which would probably compare favorably 
with that of any other county of the State. 

The plowing match took place in the forenoon of 
the second day, and was entered into by several 
competitors with avidity. Only two varieties of 
plows were used, that of Eddy & Co. of Union 
Village, and N. C. Northup k Son of Sandy Hill, 
the former of which took the first preroiom of the 
Society. An interesting address was delivered on 
the second day, by Lb Rot Mowkt, Esq., of Union 
Village. 

Altogether this surpassed in interest, all previous 
fairs which have been held in the county, notwith- 
standing the opinion was predominant that it would 
be the last: that there was not sufficient ambition 
among the farmers of Washington oounty to keep 
ap ihe aodetyi and that it nnai eonieqaeatiy be 
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Bombered among tli« thingt that were. But iti this 
iliow we have been happily disappointed, for the 
proceedings of these two days have proved far dif- 
ferent things. They have proved that the farmers 
of "old Washington^' begin to think it will subserve 
their interests to support the Society, for they are 
fully aware that physical labor "per se,'' is tiot 
the only requisite to the socceTsful cultivation of 
soil, and believe that it can only be made efficacious 
by bringing to its aid the light of science. FARMEft. 
South Hartford, If, F., Sept. 21, 1850* 

New Hampiklfe nuite A.grlcalt«ml Scvietf « 

We had the pleasure of attending the first ex« 
hihition of this Society, which was held at Concord 
on the 2d and 3d days fft October. Tbovgh the 
Society had been bat reeentlv organised, and the 
State had refused its aid, a liberal list of promiams 
tras offered, and ample preparations were made for 
the Fair by its indefatigable offieera, who had, we 
are happy to be able to say, the satisfaction of see- 
ing all their anticipations,, is relation to this first 
exhibition, fatly realised, nothwithstaading the very 
nnfavorafole state of the weather daring the first 
day. 

Most of the preparations, as well as the arrange- 
fnent of the articles shown nnder cover, were com* 
pie ted on Tuesday the first. The domestic Mano- 
factures, Factory Ooods, and Fruits and Flowers, 
occupied the large and well finished hall over the 
Concord rail depot, a room admirably adapted to 
the pttrpose, and which was well filled with fabrics 
ef factory and domestic mannfactare, highly oredi- 
table to the artisans and housewives of the Granite 
State, the whole arranged in a tasteful and judicious 
manner, so as to show to the best advantage. The 
ehow of Frnits was more extensive and richer in 
variety than we had anticipated, and proved con- 
einsively that with proper attention to the selection 
of VArieties, and reasonable care in the cultivation, 
the citizens of this State may supply themeelvee with 
•a abundance of all the choioe firatts of the northern 
Atates. CoK Wildbs of Doreheetef , and 8. Walkbh, 
Esq., of Boxbary, Preeideit of the Mass. Hort. 
Society, a^dded te the interest of the exhibition, by 
the coniribntion of over one hundred varieties of 
pears. Anether gentleman of Massachusetts. Mr. 
JLakb of Tepsfteld, exhibited one hundred and thirty 
varieties of apples, pears, and peaehes. Amoag 
the apples, were samples said to have been taken 
from a tree on the farm of Peregrine White, the 
first white ehild horn in New England, and wbioh 
tree was planted by him. They were sent by Miss 
Sybil White, a direct descendant, who now resides 
on the ancestral farm in Marshfield. The show Of 
flowers was meagre, indicating that but little at- 
tention had been given to fioricultnre, or that iin> 
timely fronts had oecurred. There were, however, 
a few very pretty bouquets and floral designs. 

In a large warehouse near the depot, wereplaeed 
the Butter and Cheeee, Vegetables, Grains, lu». 
The exhibition of the products of the dairy, was 
small. The Cheese appeared well, and there were 
BOme samples of nnpener Butter, several of which 
were made by girls of from 14 to 18 years of age. 
There were also fine samples of Honey and Maple 
Sugar. Of Vegetables, there was a good show, and 
amongst- them specimens of *' M4rrow Squashes'' 
and *' New York Red" potatoes from the farm of 
^x-Oo'v. Hill, who raises berth these articles ex- 
tensively, and finds them to pay handsomely. Bet- 
ter samples of Indian corn we have seldom seen any 
vheiv, tkan were exhibited by Mr. NssiiiTiK, Preei- 



1 dent of the Society, Gov. Hill and Joespff Roi 
sow of Concord, Mr. Cats of NorthfteM, and M.r-. 
BtTRBAifX of Boscawen. 

There was bnt a moderate collection of farm m m 
plements and the products of the shop, wkich wer^^ 
arranged in the ear-hmise, adjorning the depot—— 
among them we noticed two beautiful and eobiitam- 
tial ox -yokes which weremadebyan ex -Governor ^^ 
the State, Hon. JoRit H. SrEXLEof Peterboro', asA 
for whieh be received the second price. 

The exhibition of live stock, which oceopiei « 
favorable position in a field of ten or rwelve acres 
in the rear of the depot, was, for the first, extensrv^ 
and highly creditable, especially in sheep. Saperivr 
Saxonies were exhibited by Messrs. David Bnfiii^ 
of Walpole, J. N. Sawyer of Salisbury, Hodgski»s 
& Kingsbury of Walpole, and Messrs. Sibley sad 
Barnard of Hopkinton. Mertnoea by Meaers. Bar- 
ker of Enfield, Melvin of Weare, Sawyer of Salia* 
bury. Miller and Dewey of Hanover, Walker off 
Claremont, and others; and F. A. Wiar of Wai* 
pole showed tonae good Cotswotde. Of Swtne, 
there but few in the pens, and we notieed btu one, 
a Sufiblk boar, exhibited by Mr. James Wiison ot 
Pembroke, worthy of special notice. Of Horsea, 
there was a good display, but the raia prevented 
such an examinatioa as would enable na to speak 
of them individually. Among the boraed Cattle, th# 
natives exeeeded all others in Bombers, and tbej 
showed we think, that far less pains kave b e e w 
taken by the farmers of New Hampshire to ia»prova 
their cattle by introducing well bred foreign etock^ 
than by the farmers of Massachusetts and Connoeti* 
cut. There is evidently great room for improvo* 
ment in this respect; and we were glad to sea 
a fair show of Devons, some Darharas, and a fewr 
Ayrsbires on the grounds, showing that at leant 
some ef the exhibitors were beginning to realise tk« 
necessity for improvement. Robert Elwell of Lang-* 
don, £. M. Dunbar of Warner, L. Brooks of 
Charlestown, David Bufi'um of Walpole, and 8. 6. 
Wadleigh of Meredith, were the principal exhibi* 
tors of Devone, and they had some good spectntens 
of this favorite breed. Durhams were exhibited bj 
Messrs. J. S. Walker and Isaac Hubbard of Claro* 
moat, C. E. Starkweather of Walpole, aad soiaa 
others; of Ayrsbires we saw bnt one lot. Them 
were some good cross bred animals. There wan 
one team of 15 yoke of oxen, from Boscawen, among 
which, and the single yokes, were some fine animaiai 
The show of poultry was quite extensive, embracing 
most of the fancy varieties— among them a pair ot 
hens hatohed from one egg, each minus a wiag,so that 
they appeared when placed together, like a doaUi 
hen. — . 

A pnblie proeession was to have been formed at 
2 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, to mareh to the 
Capitol, where the addiess was to be delivered; but 
this proeession was dispensed with oa aeconntof 
the rain. The wet, however, did not prevent the 
large Hall of the Capitol from being well filled ; 
and as we looked upon this assemblage of the&tardy 
farmers of the Granite State, the refiection forced 
itself upon us that these were the men to carry for- 
ward, by their intelligence and energy, the good 
work whieh they had commenced under cireumstan- 
oes at first dubious but now in a high degree a«s» 
picions. On the platform with the President, were 
the Speaker, E. P. Peenticb, Esq., President of 
the N. Y. State Ag. Society, Hon. Levi Wood- 
buey, ex-Governors Hill and SteElb, Gov. Diks- 
MOOE, and others. The meeting wasealled to order 
by Mr. Nesmitb, the President of the Society, who, 
after prayer by ReVk Dr. Bootow, ghve an aoeaaac 
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of the orgftoization of tlbe Society, which took place 
Cbt a meeting of fi few public spirited iiK^ividaaU the 
past winter. Application was made to the Legisla- 
ture for aid, and a bill making a suitable appropria- 
tion passed the House of Assembly unanimously, bat 
'was lost by a tie vote in the Senate. He tbooght, 
And justly too, that the present fair, undertaken and 
carried into successful operation by the farmers them- 
selves, would have a favorable effect upon the next 
X«egis]atare. In oonclusion the President said, 
that in looking for a model institution, from which to 
pattern theirs, they had fixed upon that of New 
York, and that they had selected and invited one of 
its membersj the Hon. J. P. Bsekmajt of Kinder- 
hook, to address them on this occasion. 

After the applause which this announoement 
elicited, Br. Beekmak commenced his addre&s, in 
"which he gave a histcMry of the rise and progress 
of the N. Y. Slaae Ag. Sooiety, and the effect it 
has had on the prosperity of her citizens. He 
pointed out the small beginning of this now pow* 
erfol instittition,— paid a deserved tribate to the 
memory and labors of the laraeated BtrxL, and 
to the influence of the Agricultural press-^stated 
the discouragements under which the Society la- 
bored for years, but which were Anally overcome 
by the determined perseverance of the few who- 
looked forward with confidence to the success which 
has now crowned their labors. He described the 
progress which had been made in Agrietiltaral im- 
provements during the existence of the Society, 
and thus encouraged bis audience to press forward 
in the laudable efforts which they had bow so aus- 
piciously commenced, until the influence of their 
Society should be extended, as was that of New- 
Tork, over the whole state. 

On motion of Ex- Governor Stkcls, the thanks 
of the Society were voted to Dr. Bebksan for his 
Address, and a copy asked for pubHcation. 

In the evening, the hall was again crowded, to 
hear remarks from all who chose to address them. 
The meeting was opened by the President, who re- 
minded the Society that there were present a great 
number of practical farmers, whom they wished to 
hear, and expressed the hope that the brief time 
that they could devote together to the interests of 
the great cause of agriculture^ would be every mo- 
ment improved. 

The meeting was successively addressed by Gov. 
Steele, Judge Woodbury, Gov. Colby, Mr. Cooke 
of Keene, Mr. Briggs of Ohio, Gen. Pierce of 
Concord, Mr. Sawyer of Piermont, Dr. Martin 
of Dover, Col. Berry of Hebron, and several 
others. The remarks of several of these gentle- 
men, proved that as farmers they would compare 
well with the best farmers in the country, and that 
their lands, as they should do, were, by an intelli- 
gent practice, growing more productive each suo- 
ceeding year. This is the true course. No man 
can be justly called a good farmer who permits 
his land to deteriorate. The meeting was alto- 
gether, a very iateresting one, and we doubt 
whether there was one farmer present, who had 
not, before it broke up, formed the determination, 
so necessary to useful progress in any branch of 
industry, hereafter to improve the advantages with- 
in his reach, better than he had ever done before. 
We would gladly copy largely from a report of 
the speeches, furnished by a correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller, did our limits permit; but we 
must close with a few brief examples of what has 
been done, by way of encouragement to those who 
are disposed |o see what they can aooomplish. 



Gov. Stbb&k said he had been hot Ave years a 
farmer, and commenced apon land which had been 
reduced te the lowest degree. As he was aJ together 
unlearned in the art, he resorted to agricultural 
boeks for practical knowledge. He attributed his 
suocess in bringing his land from almost barrenness, 
to a highly productive state, to deep plowing and 
liberal manuring. My praotiee, said Gov. S., hat 
been to plow deep, and when time will admit of it, 
to subsoil^ and always with good success. 

Gov. CoLBT said he was a farmer by professioa, 
a;id was happy to meet with his brother farmers to 
receive and impart instruction. He had raised 
this year forty tons of hay from twenty acres, and 
thirty tons from twenty acres more. This is pretty 
good, but his land could do better, and he wanted 
to know how it could be made to do it at the least 
oo&t. He had raised wheat for six years upon 
plowed greea -sward, and never failed of having a 
good crop and good wheat. He lived in a hilly re* 
gion, where the wind blows, and no insects affected 
his wheat. The weevil can't live tberci and this 
was an axiom with him, if you would succeed ia 
wheat, raise it where the wind blows. His carrots 
this year yielded SOO bushels to the acre; and he 
considered them the best roots to raise for stock- 
better by far than potatoes. 

Mr. Sawteb of Piermont, explained the mode by 
which he was enabled to raise his own wheat, whien 
was to top dress his land in the fall with lime 
compost, and he never failed, his crops averaging 
from 15 to 25 bushels per acre. He thought that 
the great amount of money paid for flour brought 
into the state, should be retained at home, and all 
that they had to do, was just to turn about and 
raise it for themselves. '* Out of the abundance of 
our land,'' said Mr. S., " we want and should have, 
for agricultural prosperity, more small farms. Let 
every young man have one. Farms of 200 or 300 
acres may profiiably be divided into 4 or 5 farms, 
and epch acre could then be made to produce three 
times its present yield. This is the true policy for 
New England, and by it we shall excel in agri- 
culture, as we now excel in industry and energy. 
Let us resolve that everything we touch shall b^ar 
the mark of improvement, and we can double our 
wealth, and sustain double the population upon ouf 
soil." 

Col. Bebrt of Hebron, related his experience wit^ 
a " field that he bought some years ago. When 
purchased, it was entirely reduced, and the whole 
value of the crop upon it was not worth $15. In 
the spring of the year, I drew out of the field one 
hundred and twenty loads of stumps. J then run 
the plow through it in every direction, driving it 
to the beam. I manured two acres, and planted it 
with corn and potatoes. My crop was decent. | 
plowed and manured again, and sowed to grasy 
and oats, or wheat. I have this year gathered large 
and profitable crops, but like Gov. Colby, I want 
to know how I can make that field produce more.'' 

As we left Concord on Thursday morning, we 
cannot speak of the transactions of the last day; 
but we learn that the attendance was large — esti- 
mated at from eight to ten thousand ; and that the 
exhibition was closed up in a manner most gratify- 
ing, both to the public and to the officers of the So- 
ciety, who, — especially Mr. Neshith the President, 
Mr. Walkee, the Secretary, and Mr. Baker the 
Treasurer, — deserve great credit for the success 
which has crowned this first exhibition of the New- 
Hampshire State Agricultural Society. May still 
greater success attend their fatare labors. 
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WestehecCer Coanty Ac* Society. 

The annual •xhibition of this society took place 
at Tarrytown on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of October. 
The general display was less extensive than had 
been anticipated; owing, probably, to the location 
being on one side of the county, not conveniently 
reached from the other portions. The number of 
animals was small, and with a few exceptions they 
were only of ordinary quality. Of cattle, most of 
the breeding stock was of common or mixed blood, 
whose appearance did not indicate extraordinary 
value for any purpose. We noticed a very good fat 
ox, four years old, a cross of the short horn breed, 
owned by Motte Underbill, Westchester. There 
was, also, three yoke of good working oxen. There 
were a few good sheep— long wools and South 
Downs. Among the former we noticed specimens 
offered by Dyckman Odell and Saml. Acker, Green- 
burgh, and Daniel Jepson, Yorktown. Of swine, 
there was a very large and well shaped sow, resem- 
bling the large Lincolnshire breed, owned by Ira Mil* 
ler, and a Berkshire boar, showing the pecuttar points 
of that breed, owned by P. R. Paulding, Tarrytown. 

There was a respectable show of fruits, consist- 
ing of apples of the popular kinds for late keeping, 
a few choice pears, and a very handsome show of 
grapes. The latter were chiefly from the extensive 
vineyard of the President of the Society, Dr. R. T. 
Underbill, at Croton Point. He informed us that 
he has twenty-five acres in grape vines — twenty of 
which are devoted to the Isabella variety, and five 
to the Catawba. The Isabella has ripened a good 
crop the present season, though in many instances 
there is complaint of a failure in this respect. The 
Catawba is always more uncertain than the Isabella, 
throughout our section of the country, but Dr. U. 
thought his would ripen quite well, if the mild 
weather continued till the 16th. These two kinds 
constitute his main crop, though he cultivates others 
on a small scale, by way of experiment, and to test 
their adaptedness to his purposes. His grapes are 
sold in New-Tork» at eight to ten cents per pound. 
The American Institute held its trial of plows, 
plowing match, and spading match at Tarrytown, 
la eonnexion with the show of the Westchester 
county Society. The competition, both in the trial 
of plows and plowing match was quite small — only 
five plows owned by three men, having been entered 
for trial, and only three plows for the plowing match. 
In the trial of plows, the specifications for the size 
of furrow, were given as follows: Ist, sixteen in- 
ches wide, eight inches deep; 2d, twelve inches 
wide, six inches deep. In regard to the propriety 
of plowing sixteen inches wide, we may have a worcl 
to say another time. What were the rules in refer* 
once to the awards on the plowing match, except 
that the furrows were to be six inches deep we are 
not informed. 

A sub-soil plow was exhibited, (not for premium.) 
by Mr. Samuel Allen, of New- York, who, though 
passed the age of three -score and ten, showed the 
operation of this valuable implement, under the 
guidance of bis own hands. 

There were four competitors in the spading 
match. The ground was divided into lots twenty 
feet long and ten feet wide, and one hour was al- 
lowed for the completion of the work. All the lots 
were finished within the time, and the quality of 
the work on two of them, was of the best charac- 
ter—the soil being thoroughly pulverized to the 
depth of from ten to twelve inches. 

Addresses were delivered on the show-ground, be- 
fore large and highly respectable aadiencesi on the 



10th and 11th, by Dr. Gardner, and by Gen. I>iz. 
Both addresses were able, and creditable to the 
distinguished speakers, but as they are expected to 
be published, we will not attempt a particular no* 
tiee of them here. 

From what we saw of Westchester coontyj in 
our excursion through a portion of it, we should 
conclude that the agriculture of several neighbor- 
hoods was considerably improving, and it is pre- 
sumed that these examples wiH be a strong stinm- 
lus to further progress. The proximity to New- 
York, and the means of reaching a market wrbere 
all productions find a ready sale at good prices, 
offer great inducements to high cultivation, and we 
cannot doubt that a judicious course of farming 
would be here followed with the most satisfactory 
returns. 

Dminage of Sella* 

Fancy a soil full of water, so that any rain which 
falls on it, just rolls over the surface into the next 
ditch, without getting into the land. The water in 
such a case, by excluding the air, will sour the land; 
it will convert what would have been good food for 
plants, into poison for them; but even supposing it 
did not do this, the plants would soon starve. For 
you must remember that a plant in the soil is just as 
a man would be who was chained, by the leg, to one 
place in the larder. The larder may be full of food, 
but as soon as the man had eaten all that was 
within his reach, he would starve, though in the 
midst of plenty ; that is he would do so if there were 
not some contrivance in operation for carrying the 
difierent dishes by him as he stood, so that he might 
take a bit here and there as they passed, just as he 
chose. Now, in a well drained soil, the rain water 
is just such a contrivance as this. It dissolves ont 
the mineral part of the soil, and carries it by the 
roots of plants, so that they may take a bit here 
and a bit there, as they choose, and thus they are 
fed; but if the land be not drained, the water soon 
fills it, and then no more rain will sink in, and the 
water is stagnant in the land — there is no current 
through it — the dishes in this larder are lying still 
on their shelves, and as soon as the poor plant has 
eaten up all the food around it, (even supposing it 
to be food and not poison,) it must starve, for it 
cannot go about after its food like an animal ; it is 
like an animal chained by the leg; it is stationary, 
and must die if food is not brought to it. The ate 
of draining is to keep the soil so that rain shall 
sink through it and feed plants. Abundance of 
water is a good thing. What is more fertile than a 
water meadow? But then it must not be stagnant 
water, which keeps the food of plants away from 
them, or converts it into poison. It must be water 
in motion continually carrying food to the roots of 
plants, as in a water meadow or that on a well 
drained field it does. jig. Oaz. 

Method of Skinning Calves* 

As most dairymen are in the habit of killing their 
calves as soon as the milk is good, and as buyers 
of skins have frequent occasion to complain of cnts 
and hacks, I give the following method of skinning. 
First rip the skin as usual, and start it from the 
fore legs and neck, sufficient to fasten asmallchaia 
around the neck of the skin, and with another, 
chain the neck of the calf to something permanent, 
and with a small windlass attaohed to the side of 
the barn or something where yon wish to do your 
work, draw off the skin by means of small levers or 
arms of your windlass. G. A. Haiccbxt. 
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Povltry Bzliibitioii in Bosloa* 

A Society was organized at Boston, last year, 
called " The New-England Society for the Improve- 
ment of Poultry." Its first exhibition was held in 
Boston, in Nov. last; and its next exhibition was 
ordered to be held at Boston on the 12th of this 
month. Bat it seems some gentlemen aboat Bos- 
ton determined to get the start of the "Improve* 
ment Society." The latter part of Sept. anony- 
noas notices were issued , for an exhibition of 
Ponltryi to be held at Boston the first week in Oc- 
tober. Many supposed that this call came from the 
original Society, but, its officers disclaimed any con- 
nection with it. This extemporaneous exhibition, 
however, proved to be no trifling aflair. Being in 
Boston at the time, we paid it a visit, and were 
surprised to find the very large hall (the largest we 
believe in Boston,) oyer the Fitchburg Railroad 
Depot, well filled with coops of poultry, embracing 
almost every variety to be found in New-England. 
Two-thirds of the birds consisted of the diflferent 
sorts of Chinese fowls, known there as the Cochin 
Chinas, Shanghaes, Chittngongs, &e., &c. These 
'fowls, now all the rage, are, most of them, a long- 
legged and long- necked race, with little, we should 
think, to commend them to public favor, save their 
great height. Beside these, there were White Dork- 
ings, Black Spanish, Black, Golden and Silver Po- 
lands, Bolton Greys or Creoles, Wild India, Game 
and Yankee Game, and Bantams of all sorts, except 
the very best, together with a host with names not 
to be found even in the most modern Poultry Books. 
For our own use, we should have selected from the 
whole lot, the White Dorkings and Blaek Spanish, 
with perhaps some of the varieties of crested fowls. 
There were but few Turkeys and Geese on exhibi- 
tion*-a tolerable show of Ducks and Pigeons, some 
few cage-birds, a pair of Golden Pheasants, and 
one English Pheasant. Presuming some of our 
readers will be glad to know where the different 
varieties of Poultry can be had, we annex a list of 
the Premiums awarded : 
Firet premiaro, for six best fowit, Geor^ P. Bumham, of Md. 

SecMid prenunm, for six second bett, C. B. Manb, West Rox- 
bory, 96. 

For 3 bent Cochin Chinn, G. P. Baraham, MShroae, 15. 

For 19 beat Chiekeua, thia year'a growth, 0. P. Bumham, Mel- 
fpeo, 96. 

For 3 bcft Shanirliaea, Gilman Braclcett, Newton, 96. 

For 3 beat Dorkuigs, Bbri. Wigtit, Dedham, 96. 

For 3 be«i Game Powia, O. M. ^lacey. Lynn, 96. 

For 3 l.e«t Blaek Spanish, Francis Blake, Newton, 93 

For 3 beat Blaek Bantams, John Funel, Rozbory, S4. 

For 3 best CkHtaronca, G. W. George, Haverhill, 9i. 
. For 19 second best Ciiickens, Marsh stock, H. H. Waiiams, Rox- 

bary, W. ^ _ 

For best pair Torkeys, Theodore Drew, Ffymoath, 9i. 

For 3 best Golden Polanda, spangled Hambnrga, A. H. Hale, 
Rockport, 9A. ^ ^ 

For 3 best Black Polnmis, T. G. Morrcll, of Georgetown, $4. 
' For 3 l>est Bolton Greys, George Dorr. Doicltesier. 93. 

Ftor best lot of Geese, Dr. W. O. T. Morton. Needliam, 94. 

For best lot of Ducks, Sidney Packard, Bridgewafer, 93. 

For Fancy Pigeons, G. P. Richardson, Brooktine, S3. 

For M best Fancy Pif eons, G. W. Bnynion, Georgetown, ft. 

For best Cage of Canaries, Mrs. J. MerriU. Lowell, 94. 

For 9d best do., F. A. Bartlett, Boston, 69. 

For best general lot of Fowls, Pearce & Osborne, Danvers, f4. 

For speeimens of Marsh stock. Capt. F. AMeii, Dedham, 94. 

For specimens of Javas and White Shanghaes, Pnrker St White, 
Boston. 83. 

For best do. Perley stock G. W. George, Haverhill, 94. 

For 9d best lol of Chickens, Cyrus Smith, Brookliue, 63. 

For specimens of Shnnghaes, Forbes stock, H. B. Coffin, New- 
ton. 93. 

For specimens of WBd India and Yankee Game, Dr. Bennett, 
Flyroooth, 96. 

For specimens of Forbes Shanghaes, S. k. G. Hl^e, Newton. 99. 

For specimens of Fowls and Ducks, E. C. Tliayer, of Brain- 
tree. 9.1. 

For the 9d best specimens of Block Kpanish, Peaice & Osborne, 
Danvers, f 9. 

K:^ The regalar exhibition of the New-England 



Society will be held in Boston on the 18th and 13tli 
of tkit moBth. 

Deferred If otices* 

The following notiees of articles exlubited at the 
State Fair were omitted last month for want of room. 

Inoif CAmaiAOBS.— Messrs. Allev & Moodt, of 
Troy, exhibited a beaatifol buggy, made wholly of 
wrought iron. The frame, spokes and rims of the 
wheels, thills, fee, were of wrought iron rods, of 
sixes corresponding to their uses. In some instances, 
as we were told, hollow pipes, such as are ased for 
gas-pipes, were used. The carriage presented ft 
very neat and at the same time firm and substantial 
appearance. Its price was $110. Messrs. A. and 
M. make several deaoriptions of earriages on thin 
plan. 

YsoETABLS CuTTxn.— The vegetable cotter of- 
fered by £. and N. Hallock, Milton, Ulster county^ 
was one of the best and most simple contrivances 
of this kind that we have seen. It woxks easily and 
with great despatch^-one roan being able to cut 
with it a bushel of torneps in half a mLnnte. The 
slices are about three quarters of an inch thick and 
an inch wide, so that no animal can choke with 
them, and they can be easily eaten by sheep or other 
stock. 

OsciLLATiNQ RoLLXE AxLB. — This is an inven- 
tion of S. H. Mix,, £sq-y editor of the Schoharie 
PmtrtQt. To the ends of the axle are attached, by 
means of a frame, small wheels or rollers, which 
play within a circle, in the centre of the carriage 
wheel, and receive the bearing of the load. By 
these rollers, it is designed to avoid the friction 
which is produced by the axle playing in the com* 
mon hub. The principle is similar to that in anti« 
friction rollers used for large grind stones, &o. A 
farm wagon, with this kind of axles, was exhibited, 
and a very favorable opinion was expressed by farm- 
ers and others, in regard to its advantages for con* 
veying heavy loads. 

Grain Dxills. — Several excellent machines of 
this kind were exhibited. We noticed those made 
by P. SxTMoUR, East Bloomfield, Ontario county, 
J. Ganson & Co., Brockport, Monroe county, N. 
Y., and Wm. Cxoasdale, Philadelphia. Pa. They 
are all well recommended, and their relative merits 
could not, probably, be precisely ascertained, with« 
ont actual trial. 

Cast Iron Mantels. — These were invented by 
Hiram Tucker, of Boston. Several specimens of 
the articles were exhibited by Francis Harvst, 
Albany. They are of beautiful design and finish, 
and in elegance of appearance, cannot be surpassed 
by the finest marble, which they are made to rescm* 
ble. Their durability, cheapness, and beauty, will 
cause them to be substituted to a great extent for 
the more costly marble. 

Bin6Ham*s Extension Ladders. — These were 
exhibited by S. Bingham, of Troy. The ladders 
are carried on a pair of wheels, and by means of 
very simple machinery, moved by a crank, may be 
quickly and essily raised to the required height. 

Elastic Bottom Bedsteads — Hinkley^t Patent, 
— These were exhibted by A. Adams, Troy. The 
bottom consists of wooden slats, made in the usual 
form, fastened in their places by wires which are 
twisted around their ends. The wires are attached 
to the four corners of the bedstead, thus forming 
an elastic bottom. 



A hand used in measuring the height of horses, is 
four inches. 
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Fak of Ihe Aneiicap XnatUnte* 

The exhibition of this associfttioh for the present 
year, is thought to have been superioV, in several 
respects, to any ]>revious one. THere was a larger 
collection of machinery and articles ot a etrictly 
ttsefal character, than is asually seen here. Among 
the articles e€ this kind, we ncKiced very powerful 
iron shears, on the prin-ciple of Dix's Anti-friction 
Presft. which we understood were designed for exhibi- 
tion at th« World's Fair at London, n«xt year. A 
steam engine of new and simpie construction, w^s 
•fiered by M. F. Coons, of Lansingburgh. Kin^s 
Railway Washing Machine, also ottered by Mr. 
Coons, appears to be an improvement. Grimes' 
Improved Cooking Closet, by which baking, boiling, 
roasting, washing, and ironing may be carried on 
•t the sam« time, appears to be an eeonomicaf ap- 
paratus. 

Good assortments of agricultural implements 
were exhibited by A. B. Allen & Co., and John 
Mayher & Co., New- York. 

The show of animals was held at the Madison 
Cottage on the 16th and I7th of October. The dis- 
play of the different kinds of stock, though not 
large, was decidedly better in quality, in most of 
the classes^ than we have before witnessed here. 
Horses were quite numerous, though most of them 
were too long-legged and too loose made to suit our 
■otion of what horses should be for service and en- 
durance. A compact and heavy Norman horse, 
bred by Mr. Harris of New-Jersey, was shown by 
C. F. Howell, Astoria, L. I. 

The cattle comprised specimens of Short horns, 
Bevons, Ayrshires, Alderneys, one Hereford, two 
Hangari&Ds, and a large number under the denomi- 
nation of '* grades," consisting of mixtures of the 
various imported and common stocks. There were 
but few full blood short-horns. A good buH, ''Earl 
Seafaam," was shown by Sherwood 8c Stevens, and 
a good cow and several young animals by Mr. Vail, 
of Troy. Seven imported Devons, of various ages, 
were shown by Ambrose Stevens. They were from 
the celebrated herds of Messrs. Qnartly & Mercer, 
Devonshire, England, and are most beautiful stock 
^—combining size, substance and symmetry in a re- 
markable degree. W. P. & C. S. Wainwrigfat, of 
Rhinebeok, exhibited four fine Devons. They were 
from the herds of Messrs. Baker and Geo. Turner, 
of Devonshire. The bull, four years old, is a su- 
perior animal. A good ball and cow were shown 
by J. N. Blakeslee, of Connecticut. 

R. L. Colt, Esq., Paterson, N. J., exhibited 
Ayrshires, Alderneys, and Hungarians. Among 
the '^ grades," were several excellent milking 
cows. We noticed as particularly good those of- 
fered by Thomas Bell, (the same which were at our 
State Fair,) and those offered by James Bathgate, 
a cross of the Ayrshire and Durham, and those of 
R. R. Morris, a cross of the Holstein and Durham. 

There were several good fat cattle. The beauti' 
fnl red ox, four years old, purchased by Mr. Bell 
of Mr. Wadsworth at the State Fair, is as fine as 
ever. Mr. B. has had the misfortune to lose his 
mate, having been over-heated on his way to Mr. 
B.'s farm. A pair of very heavy oxen, of good 
quality, was shown by John J. Coapman, Pough- 
keepsie. We saw but one yoke of working oxen, 
and they were not remarkable for any good qualities 
that we could discover. 

In respect to sheep, the show was very good. 
They were mostly long-wools and South-Downs, 
with a few Saxons and Merinos. The long-wools 
offered by Edward Hallock, Milton, Messrs. Bath- 



gate & Bell, of Morrisania, were of good size asJ 
form, and strong constitution. There w^r^ seTeni 
lota of excellent South-Downs, partioiil«.rly thom 
imported by Ambrose Stevens, and thos« ofiered by 
Edward Waite, Montgomery, Orange cosantx* *^ 
D. B. Haight, Washington, Dotoheaa coonty. B. 
W. Gatlin, of New-York, exhibited sever&l ftaifg e 
rams and ewes, of the stock imported by luai ia 
connexion with C. B. Smith, of ConneeticcaC^. Good 
Saxons wera also shown by Walter l^a.lcejmaa, 
North-East, Dutchess county. J. N. Blakeslee h 
So», and Mr. Thrall, of Conaecticat, abovred cr 
cellent specimens of Merinoa. 

Of swine, some fine Suffolk pigs were mh^^'^Fn hj 
Edward Hallock; and a first 'rate import^ed boaiTp 
thirteen months old, of Fisher Hobbs' Black Elsaex 
variety, was shown by Samuel Brewer, Newr* York 
Several lots of white hogs, of a vary lar^e kiad, 
called Linoolnshires, were exhibited. 

There was quite a display of poultry, eoiaprislag 
several varieties of geese, white and da.rk colored 
turkeys, several kinds of ducks, and a large sAmowt" 
ment of fowls of the gallut family, among' whiek 
the Malay tribe, under the names of Cochie-CUina, 
Sbangbae, and half a .dozen other BSLmes, wera 
prominent. The principal exhibitora in this depsu-t- 
ment were E. L. Colt, Paterson , Wm. ^oore, 
New-York* 

Franklin Institute* 



This old established Institate are now holding 
their 20th anaaal exhibition of Amerieaa ManuCSac- 
tures, in the buiidinga called the " Chinese Moeeuna," 
admirably adapted to the purposes of the exhibition. 
On the main floor as you enter, yon find the ma* 
chinery in operation— a display alike creditable to 
American artists and to the Institotion. Several 
water rams are in constant operation, exhibiting 
their almost self-acting powers. Beautiful steam 
engines, some of miniature dimensions, are in opera- 
tion — and the variety of articles in this room, is 
deserving of the special attention which they are 
receiving from a crowd of visitors. Two of Wood- 
worth's planing machines are in this room. Many 
ingenious articles are on exhibition which, did not 
time prevent, would meet a special notice. 

Adjoining this room, the stoves, grates, cookiag 
apparatuses, ficc. , are exhibited in operation. Bread 
smoking hot, and cakes in like order, are being ex- 
hibited fresh from the ovens, and every desirable 
facility is here given to visitors to test the value of 
the different articles for actual use. The arrange- 
ments in this room exceed any thing I have else- 
where seen. Agricultural implements of varions 
kinds are contained in the room first named. The 
No. of articles on exhibition in these rooms is 937. 

From the stove room you ascend to the grand ex- 
hibition rooms above, being the main rooms of the 
exhibition. This immense room with its gallery is 
arranged in the most admirable manner, so that 
visitors have an opportunity of examining every 
article without the inconvenience so often experi- 
enced. By having the exhibition arranged in several 
apartments, the crowd of visitors is broken up, 
and no inoonvenience from the throng is experienced. 
The show of cotton goods is most admirable. I 
noticed the articles from several N. T. establish- 
ments, among others the New York mills Oneids 
county, who exhibited very choice thirtingty eot' 
tonadetf check gingham, and chambrnkys, and from 
Benj. Marshall, Troy. 

Of woolen goods the show is superb — some fine 
cashmeres from Seneca Falls, fine black cloth, Uiioa 
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Steam mills. Some splendid long shawls^ from 
James Boy & Co.; Watervliet. The show in this 
department does great eredit to Aroericati mana- 
Tactures, as does that io carpet and oil oloths. The 
show of silks is also very rich. I have not time to 
notice the various miscellaneoas branches of the 
show which are very extensive and do great credit 
to American industry and talent. The vebole num- 
ber of articles actually entered before the exhibi- 
tion opened is 4,805. No articles are allowed on 
entry afltr the exhibition opens. 

This exhibition is one of American Industry 
really. It is not made vp of fancy articles t« en- 
trap visitors — but it is what it profeeses to be — aad 
does great credit to the Institute, and from the en* 
oouragement it receives shows that the Institnte 
may be sustained in the course they have taken to 
promote Araeriean nannfactares and the roeohanie 
arts, by an exhibition really useful, and without re- 
sort to mere articles of show, attractive only to the 
story tellers and lovers of sightseeing. J. Pkila' 
44lphia, Ott, 19. 

HarrestlBg Machines* 



Eds. Cvltitator— 'As a subscriber to your jour- 
nal, I have to trouble your friends, of the Prairie 
J^armery or some other individual, for someparticn- 
lars respecting reaping machines. Three thousand 
five hundred machines, equal to the labor of seven* 
teen thousand five hundred men I (Vide note in The 
Cultivator from the P. F.) How do you manage 
this? We are anxious to do things as cheap as pos- 
sible. I pay nine to twelve shillings [about $2,75 
to $3,00] an acre for reaping, binding and shock- 
ing my wheat — cut close to the ground either with 
the sickle or bagging-hook — a woman following each 
man to tie the wheat. Sometimes we use the scythe, 
but I do not like this plan, as a great deal of grain 
is scattered in the field, unless the men are very 
particular. In ray case, where I have to harvest 
about two hundred acres, it cannot be well done by 
this mode. 

How is the work performed witb the reaping 
machines? Are horses used, and what will be the 
expanse for an acre of wheat? What will be the 
outlay for the machine, and what time will it take 
to cut an acre? Is much straw left behind? Bo 
women tie the corn, and has the land to be raked 
afterwards, or gone over with the sickle or bagging- 
hook? Is the wheat or other grain required to be 
free from weeds — as May-weed, thistles, docks, &o. 
This year, we were a good deal troubled with these 
pests — the season having been rather wet to harvest 
time. Wm. Bennison. Manor Farmt, Black- 
heath, London, Sept. 15, 1850. ' 

We shall feel greatly obliged if onr friends of the 
Prairie Farmer or some of our Western corres- 
pondents will furnish us with the information asked 
for in the above communication. £o8. Cult. 



I«ong Island Lands. 



We would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Dr. Peck in this No. of the Cul- 
tivator, who olTers a large tract of valuable land 
for sale, in the central portion of Long Island. 
These lands are now attracting the attention of per- 
sons desirous of settling in the vicinity of this city. 
And as the question, as to the productive quality is 
now entirely settled, there is no longer any doubt 
that these lands are as good as any new land on the 
Island. Br. Peck deserves great credit for the 



manner in which he has brought this great portion 
of the Island to the favorable notice of the publio, 
and as being the first to cultivate them to advan- 
tage, in the face of long existing opinions and pre- 
judice, that these lands could not be cultivated, and 
were worthless for all uses of the garden or farm. 
Br. P. introduced a new mode of clearing these 
lands, or new on the I»land, by which the cost of 
clearing per acre has been greatly reduced from the 
old mode of grubbing out the roots by hand. This 
was, or is, simply by the use of a strong plow and 
harrow,— with these instrnments Br. Peck clears- 
the ground without any difficulty whatever, and the 
success in cultivation is complete, as may be seen 
at Lake Road. The garden and grounds there will 
bear a favorable comparison with any garden or 
fields on the Island. N. Y. Far, and Mec. 

Hose Coopling. 

Eds. Cttltivator — Having seen noticed an ap- 
paratus for coupling hose, in the September norober 
of the Cultivator, and patented Mr. A. H. Brown 
of Albany, N. Y., I should like to state through 
the columns of your paper, that I invented, made 
and used, the ooopling noticed, in the year 1841. 
B. L. Stkss. East Suffleld, Ct,, Sept.25, 1850. 

^nsmtrs to €ovxtsfmbentB. 

TsMPSBATUBS Fon Ghttbhing. — T., Honesdale, 
Pa. Experiments have shown that for cbitrning 
cream, the temperature should be from 50 to 55 de- 
grees. If the milk is chnmed, or the milk and 
cream together, the temperatare at commencing, 
shonld be 60 to 65 degrees. The thermometer 
chum sold by Emery h Co., of this city, is mads 
double, leaving a space of an inch or more between 
the parts, for Hie admission of cold or hot water, 
as may be required to bring the cream to the proper 
temperature. 

PnoPAOATiKO FoBEST Tbxbs.— B. B. K., Wash- 
ington Valley, N. J. Brief directions in regard to 
the propagation of those kinds of forest trees in 
most common use as ornamental trees, can be found 
in catalogues of nurseries, &o. It is best to plant 
the seeds of most kinds as soon as they are ripe, 
and before they shrink. If they are to be kept 
long, they shonld be packed in roosS) and kept damp. 

SLANTiJr« IK Bbills.-^J. B., Annapolis, Md. 
Machines for sowing wheat in drills can be had at 
from $55 to $75. The seed is deposited in rows, 
nine to ten inches apart. The seed is dropped in a 
continnoos line, using aboat two bushels per acre. 
Seymour's drill was desoribed (with a cut) io our 
August number. Emery's drill is the kind chiefly 
need in this section for planting oorn. It will drop 
the seed at any distance required, from four inches 
to six feet. The rows are from three to four feet 
apart, according to the size of the variety of corn. 
The price of the drill, fitted for working with a 
horse, is $14. 

Stphon. — J. B., Willet, N. Y. We see no dif- 
ficulty in raising water twenty feet in the manner 
you speak of, and we presume it will continue to 
run so long as the supply will fully fill the pipe, 
provided the pipe is perfectly air-tight. 

Ice-house above obound. — M. C. Sperryville, 
Va. You will find a cut and description of an ice- 
bouse of this kind, in onr volume for 1847, p. 345. 

Gilmobe's Apiabt. — S. N. S., Haroden, Ct. Yon 
will best obtain the information yon want in regard 
to this article, by addressing Mr. 6. by letter, at 
Wayne, Me. He has a patent. 
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CoMMUwicATioNs bavo oome to hand, since oar 
last, from A. K., D. M., A Farmer, D. L. Sykes, 
W. L. Eaton, One who intends to be a Farmer, 
Titriua, B. H, Nott, Prof. J. P. Norton, J. R. 
Howard, O. 8. Murray, M. Cooper, A Subscriber, 
S. N. 8., J.| L. Durand, W. A. £la. 

Books, Pamphlbts, fcc., have beea received, 

MDce our last, as follows: 

Leetnraa on the OMieral BelatkuM which Scknee bean to Praeti- 
tical Acricultttre, delivered before the New- York 8t«te A«riculta- 
inl Soaeiy, by Jame* F. W. Johiwioa, F.R.8S. L. A fi., from 
C. M. SaztoB, 123 Fulton Areet, New- York. 

The New-BraiMwick Almanac, and Reflrialer, for the year of oar 
Lord 1850, fnm Dr. Robb, Fredericton. 

Jooriial of tue New-Brunswick Societv, for the encooraffement of 
Agriculture, Home Maanfacturea and Commerce, from Dr. Robs, 
Fredericion. 

Traiiaactioua of the New-Haven County Ag. Society, for 18l», with 
mi Addrcai by Prof. John P. Norton, from L. Dvrahd, Esq. 

The FariDttr'a Guide to Scientific and Pnctical Agriculture, Noa. 
6, 9, and 10, from Leonard Scott k. Co., 70 Fulton street and 54 
Gold atreei. 

Thorboru't Deseriplive Aamial Catalogue of Bulbous Flowenng 
Roots, with directions for their Culture and Management, from 
J. M. Thorbum k, Co., 15 John street. New- York. 

Minority Report on the Reduction of Letter, Periodical, and Pam- 
phlet Postage, from Hon. Chabx.ss Dukkr. M. C. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Everfreens, Flowermg 
Shrubs and Plants, Roses, ftc, cultivated and for sale al the 
Hopewell Nurseries, near Fredericksburg, Virginia, by Henry R. 
Rouy, from the Proprietor. 

WiaE Fsircxs.— We invite attention to the arti- 
cle ea this subject by Judge Nott. We have vis- 
ited his place, and seen the various kinds of 
fence described by him. His experiments have been 
Tery thorough, and have done much towards show* 
ing what Vfill met, as well as what will answer the 
purpose. His fence made on the plan of a suspen- 
sion bridge, anchored, or fastened as described, is 
much Che most complete and effectual of any wire- 
fence we have seen. This mode has also the ad- 
vantage that it may be made across rocks, or bogs, 
or even sheets of water, without inconvenience, 
being secured in its position by the weights at the 
bottom. 

ScEDLiiro PiAE. — We have received from Mr. 8. 
WoEDBif, of Minetto, Oswego county, N. Y., spe- 
cimens of a pear called King*s sudling, Mr. W. 
states that it was raised by Lorenzo King, of New- 
Haven, Oswego county, the original tree being 
BOW about twenty years old. It is described as a 
strong, upright grower, yielding large crops every 
year, and has never been in the least effected by 
blight. Mr. W.'s description of the fruit, which 
.'s as follows, appears to be quite correct: ** 6ixe, 
medium to large— has been known to weigh 14 
ounces; color, greenish yellow, when ripened on 
the tree ; flesh, melting, quite juiey, and very sweet, 
a little gritty at the core; skin, thick; season, the 
vhole of October." 

8e€d CoRir AND Skedlino Apples. — We have re- 
ceived from Mr. D. A. Buckley, Stone-Hill Farm, 
WiUiamstown, Mass., a handsome sample of Dot- 
ton corn raised by him; also two varieties of seed- 
ling apples, one sweet, the other, moderately sour. 
The former does not appear to possess any very 
valuable properties; the latter is a fair-sized, and 
pleasant apple, but not equal to some others ripen- 
ing at tbe same season. 

Wild Potatoes.— At the late exhibition of tbe 
Westchester county Agricultural Society, Mr. 
Jambs P. Swaik, of Eastcbester, exhibited several 
kinds of potatoes, the original stock of which was 
procured from a forest in Peru, in 1847. The tubers 
were at first about the size of peas. They have 



been planted by Mr. S. three year*, ajid ^iw^ick a 
manifest improvement in size, each jear — sowerai 
of those now exhibited being of ample siae Tor eali- 
nary use. We were presented with specimoAs of 
three kinds — white, pink and blue, and shall kmw 
them carefully cultivated next season. We asider- 
stood from Mr. Holmes, of Tarry to wn, iha.t tke 
quality of some of them had been proved. aji<l tlsas 
they were equal to the best kinds known. Thej 
have thus far been entirely healthy, thoogh pl«sit«d 
in the same fields with others which have rotted. 
They are well worthy a fair trial. 

Splbwdid Habnessbs.— -At the lata State Fair, 
Mr. L. J. Lloto,. of this city, exhibited a g^l^ 
mounted harness, manufactured by hins, whioii mt- 
tracted much attention. All the materials os od km 
its construction — the gold, silver, iron, £(o., as ^weXI 
as the leather — were .^fflierieaa. At the late Wmir 
at Vergennes, Vt., a beautiful harness was ezJaih- 
ited, which, (with the exception of the moaating«.> 
was not inferior in materials and workmanship, to 
any we have ever seen. It was labelled aa follow*: 
*' From Lambert Maynabd. Esq., Boston ; a pre- 
sent for the Morgan horse Black-Hawk." We pre- 
sume it will be preserved as a hoUidaj attire for 
the noble steed. 

Applxs fbom VBBMoirT.— Mr. H. C. Hnat, of 
New-Haven, Vt., has left with us specimens of 
Jowett's Best, Burroughs' Greening, Danvers Wia« 
ter-Sweet, Tynmouth Sweet, and several kinds im 
regard to the proper names of which we are not 
quite certain. We will speak of the qualities of 
some of these kinds, with which we are not now ac- 
quainted, whentbey come into a fit state for eating. 

Ohio State Faib. — This exhibition took plaee 
at Cincinnati, under the supervision of the State 
Board of Agriculture, on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of 
October. A very large number of people attended, 
and the general result, considering that it was the 
first attempt of the kind in the State, was highlj 
flattering to the friends of agricultural improvement. 
We have, as yet seen no official account of the 
exhibition. A correspondent of the Nation0i Era. 
states that — ''The whole receipts amounted to 
$7,285. The amount of premiums paid was $3,000. 
The total expenses were something less than 
$10,000, leaving about $3,000 to be supplied by 
State appropriations and private contributions." 

Premium ok Bread. — At the late exhibition 
of the Middlesex county (Mass.) Agricultural So- 
ciety, a premium was given for the best bread. 
There were tbirty-three competitors. After two 
hours spent in the examination of tbe different spe- 
cimens, the premiums (two) were awarded to bread 
made by Irish girls. 

Cube fob Kidney- Worm in Swiitb. — A writer 
in the Ohio Cultivator states, that he cures this 
disease by giving the animal afflicted vrith it, one 
ounce of copperas daily, for six or eight days. He 
makes a slop of about two quarts of corn meal and 
dish-water; dissolves the copperas in a cnpof warm 
water, then mixes the whole together, and gives it 
to the hog. If he does not eat it at first, he shuts 
him in a pen and gives him nothing else for several 
days, or until he eats it. He states that this treat- 
ment has cured the disease CTcn when at several 
months standing. 

Hat-caps. — E. Emerson, in replying to the re- 
mark made by the editor of the Matt, P/otrman, 
that *' no practical farmer will be very ready to 
procure hay-caps," — says " I am a practical far- 
mer — have used hay-caps for years; they have saved 
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me ten lime* their cott. Td praetice I Snd that a 
cock or hay ma; itsDil onC tbroagh a ilDrm of a 
ireek ander a goad cap, and reoeiie do other iujarj 
onljr vhat it TecaiTsa frum the vet gronnd. From 
practioa I find that tba windi have not blown hard 
CDough for iha lait foar jears, when I had hajr- 
eapprd, to blow otct b coek with a cap on it. 
From praoiioa, I find that the caps may remain on 
*rier B raip, jnit na long ae joa wiih to haTe them, 
Knd not injnre the hay. Yon may jnat aa well lay 
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mDoh wet, throngh a cup, aa it would ba by a heavy 
dew withoDl a cap." 

School or Appmbd Chkmiitkt. — We would ic- 
Titfi partionlar attention to theadvertiaementof Ibit 
School, which ii under the charge of Prof. Nobtoh, 
Tale College. It will be leen that the fourth coarie 
of laolnrei on ScienliSo Agricnltare, will commence 
in January next, and ve Irnit that many of oar 
young men will embrace the opporlunity hereoflered, 
of acquiring a knowledge of thoae loiencea and 
prinoiplei on whiah the art of buebandry reats. 
Pror. NoKTOH ia a aound, practical, and tborongh 
teacher, and one who has been eminently aacc»iful 
in that foDBtlan, Be well at in the remit* of (oisa- 
ttBoiavestigation. The nnmbtrof itudenti attend- 
ing hi) lectures, increaeeH with each anccesiive 
course, and severBl of those of forDcT olasies have 
obtained desirable silnationa «s inslructori in 
VBrions institntiona. 

Salk of Live-Stock.— The poblio sale of live, 
stock belonging to the estate of Ibe late WitUAM 
Stickhct, took place at Westminiter, Vt., on Ihe 
9lh of October. The nurcber of people in atten- 
danoe Was estimated at one thousand, and the ani. 
mals brought satisfactory prices. One Devon heifer, 
twn years old, brought f 150, another $160, and sev- 
eral oo»i upwards of $IDO each. The Devon bull 
imported by Mr. Stickhbt, brought $270. The 
SoSblk, Middlesex, and Essex pigs sold well. Oae 
Baffolk BOW and pigs bronght over $100, and one 
■ow alooe $80. 

AGBtcvLTUBAL EiHiBiTtolTt. — Tbesc BnOQal ju- 
bilees of our rural population, have generally been 
of an nnusnally interesting charaoler, the present 
season, and have been attended by Iftrge crowds. 
We have received accounts of many exhibitions, for 
Wbii-'h we return our thanks, but ate obliged, far 
want of space, (o forego detailed notices. 

HiAvv Stexbs. — Col. E. Lono, of Cambridge, 
V. Y., informs us that fae has a pair of steers, two 
years old last April, which weighed alive on (he 
12th of October, 3,420 lbs. They were intended 
for exhibition at the State Fair, but by an aooident 
were prevented from arriving in time. 

Nbw Book*.— O. M. Saxtoit, l23FiittoD-atreet, 
Hew-York, baa just issued a handsome edition of 
Prof. Jokmston's Lectures before Ihe N. Y. State 
Ag. Society, delitered at the Capitol last wiuter. 
Mr. 8. has also in press a new edition of Fiof. J.'s 
Agricultural Chemistry. 

LoHO AKD Rotten Makubss. — Were we not 
gnided by experience, perhaps we should be led to 

ammonineal sails, phnsphstes, &o., by applying 
manure fresh to Ihe soil, but that all soils woold be 
equally benefitted by being thus treated. Not an. 
The obcmical action of the manure will he equally effi- 

ooonteraoled by the iojuriout mechanical action. 
Whilst nnfermented dung will prove most beneflciitl 



to our clays, half rotiea dnng will be most efficacioai 
lo soils of a medium texture, and rotten dang to our 
tight ones. Decomposed farm-yard maniira is no 
better adapted for every soil thaa one man it adap- 
ted for every profession. Jg. Oa*. 



Merino 8keep for Sale. 
Knn KTERINO LAMB3 for •sis, In lou of W or 
"UU per bud, tm to<att.ecpu,tlai^ta. 

Th> unleninsd wiU time kII aw pars bred M< 
rnoit tft. SI Izoia B la 10 doUsrs psi Iwad. Cirii 
cndR. «w jm. B. W. 

Middlat»ry, Vt., 0«. IS, ItK).— II.* 
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C9W Milken. 

AaENUINE ARTICLE— nann, eomnel, and etieep— mnr bs 
Hnl by niiil or cvried in m Foekei WsUei. Price MM. 
Forsslc.br EMERVJtCO. 

Nov. 1— tt SW and 371 Brovtwiy, Alhsoy, N. T. 



u PHACTICAL AORICULTURK, dolivered beTan iki Nsw 
k mut Atricdlninl Utxiaj. by Jxmu F. W. Jobukoii, P. 
4. 8. L. and B.. Prof, .tt AgricDhiinl caemwry m Durtaa 

:.- u — — 1 .. ■■ AgncnItwmlCheaiituy," 

__Am«rlcsH PuBcr. IJIh. 

in paper (nuili edilkHi.) 

AiTicuhural Boofe 
CM. SulonUatapiui 




Bale ol Merino Sheep. 
r WILL nil SI BT Farm, «i Wndondsy, ibe mb div of Novcm 
■'' btr, M I a'dock, P. M., 40 M*rina Rins, and 100 Merino Ewt*. 

ThiHShHpIbsralneilrnnn ^hiwpl parchiuilor J. N, Halnfc 
ij- tSeO;. of WsiQFIown, Conn. A bislory of bis ibaepoata be fboud 
in Iba Coltiniar for 1S44, ■! pan CM. 

Al my IM ibairbig I uhA oirias Saeeas, lOD sf (barn frsra brsid. 
is* Kwei, M (rom itieuiinn, and ilia balanca Iram Rsnu and 
W'eihen. Thay STaraiad 43-4 Iha. 

For Tin qniliiy of Iba Wool, I lira ibe aepT of a latlai IVon H. 
Q. Ullawonb. t:aq. Afcal of woolan MauBfaciniiiif Co. b ibis 
chy, lo lbs Editor of Iha Culiimor. 

Onics or vat Avarair Woolih Cohtuit, 
Anbiun,N. Y., Oci.e. IBM. 

Edttob CHLTiVAToa, DuaSfa:— LasruidgrhslCol- J. U. Sb*^ 
wood, of Ibiteily, bM proposed lo aell ■ pwitonof biaHeriJioSheap^ 

farlond, in iba Milli of Ibia Campany, Iba wool ulian ttam ibis 



■ uMi, •iivrritr » oiiir iK o^ Jfcfii* 
H. O. ELLSWORTH, Afwil. 



•old in lou of £<n, 



1. SHERWOOD. 



iMkella Grape Tteea, 

{\F proper Sfo far forrals^ vliwywds, prope^Mcd tmn and 

^"^ laming all Ihe iroodqnaliljaawbichibB moat jmprovad cnliiv 
for over Iwelvo yean haa conferred on tba Viiicyaida ai G 



icced. I provided Iheir 



u 



nrrnnonioaiion, poai pud, addreaKd lo R. T. UNDERRILL 
D. Gr^ia Depot, STSBroadivaycoruer of While SI., N»* " 

'*Hi'telK''u!l'e« 

tnlhiibiuof ihefrape Tinoa in aia nneyaras ana nDrxiies ny im- 
proved cullivatior, pruning, ftc, Ihal Uiey will itcnerally ripen well, 
and prndoce r>«< Ouil when planled in moM o( Iha Northern and 
all Ihe Weateru, Middle aud Soutbern SUiaa. 



lie bM » <br mellonled iba chancier 
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MM TO 90000 A YEAR. 

FIVJB HUNDRfiD AGEBTTS WANTJEBD 

Ib aU the States of tlie Uaioii, 

Califomia, 



TO CANVASS FOR THE FOLLOWING inpprlviil and vvliulile 
works, which mre aold by aubscripliou. 
We have now about two hundred Afenta in the field, many of 
them cleariuf from iwo to mg/u dtUmnpor dmp. It will be seen that 
tlieir Djce all of a v«ry popular and de^irabU kind, and calculated to 
pleaae almo«t every tail*. For further pHrticulurs apply (pu«t paid) 
to the publishers, DERBY & MILLERI 

Aabwn, N. Y. 

" HOW A FARMER BIAT BECOME RICH.'* 
Blake's Farmer's Everr Daf Book, 

Or bow a Farmer can become rich--beinf sketches of Life in 
tbe Country; with the Popular Elements of practical and Theoreti- 
oal Apiculture, and twelve hundred iiaoonios and Apothefms ra- 
lating lo Morals, Regime and general Literature ; also 500 receipta, 
on h«slUi, Cookeiy vwi domestic economy ; with ten fine iUnstraiions, 
representing the various scenes attenduni upon Farming, etc., Bv 
John L. Blake, D. D., author of "Biographical Pictioiiary," 
** Family Encyclopedia," Ac. 

The publishers respeetfally anaonace tbat tbey have undenasen 
the pni>licntion of this large and beautiAil work, with a view lo 
sapply a dttideratum that has long been ftlt — a book for sMry 
Fmnim's l46rary->bali»ving thM the venerable author haa produeed 
a wock thai will be worth its weirht in gold lo every Farmer's 
flunily, thai thoroughly peruse it. It is pvoper lo stale that Dr. 
Blake is a prmtictdjknmr, and has reclaimed a sterile and worn 
out piece of laud into a valuable and productive facnt— which ez-> 
pariejice, with hit well known qaalifioaiiona as an anlbor, peculiarly 
At him to prepare a book for farmers. 

The work eontaius 854 pages, large octavo, with a motto sur- 
rounding each page. It is printed on fine paper, and bound in sub* 
staiitial imitation Turkey Morocco, gilt uack. Invariable retail 
price, 83.U0. 

Frost's Pictorial Historr of California* 

The HiMory of the State of California, from the earliest period of 
her conquest by the Spaniards, to her acquis lion by the United 
Stales ; with an aeeonni of the diaeovery of the immense Gold Mines, 
and the quantity of Gold already obtained; the enormous increase 
of population ; a description or the Mineral and Agricultural re- 
sources of the comitry; with adventures and travels among the 
mines. Also, advice lo Emigranis, as to the most desirable tomtm 
thiiber. To which is added the Consiitnlioii of the Siale of Califor- 
nia, with numerous illnsuaiions, and a Map of California, and the 
gold mines, in one octavo volume, 500 pages; bound in same style 
as Maauoaa War. Retail priee, WiifSO- 

" I am prepared— I have endeavored to do my duly." 

The I<iie of ZacJmry Taylor, 

Late President of the United States, including the dosing scenes of 
his life and death, by H. Montgomery— embellished with a steel 
portrait and 15 iUustmtions, in one elegant octavo vol., 463 pages, 
well printed on fine paper, and bound in substantial morocco, 
gilt back. 

" The Ughtnuigs may flanh, the tbniiders may rattle, 
He beam nut, he heeds not, he*s frte from all pain, 
He sleeps his last sleep, he has fought his last batde, 
No sound can awake him to glory again.'' 

More than 90,000 copies of the above work have been sold by us, 
and Iha demand is wiabated. It is allowed by critics, lo be the 
most complete and authentic copy of any of the works purporting to 
be a Life of the Great Man of the Age. Retail price tS,00. 
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Brain Tile Works, 

63 Jaf Strast, North iif SaUummdor IFovfo, ASbamf. 

subscriber is now raannfhctnnng and prep ar ed to fill ordem 
Ibr Horse Shoe, Bole, Round and Collar Draw Tile, of various 
rizes, from one to four inches in width and rise. The tile is cut 
sixteen inches in length, and will be of a superior quality. 
The price will vary according to the size and shapa, from 
•10 to 816 per thousand. Specimens of the article wiib the prices 
will soon be distributed to all the a^rioultural stores in the State. 
Preaidents-of county societies adjoining Ihe river and camUs, will 
please send their addrem with directions to whom a box containiiig 
the diflereni sixes of Tile will be forwarded Aree of charge. 
July 1, 1860— If. A. S. BABCOCK. 

Af rioQltiiral Waveboase and Seed Stoie. 

JVb. 197 IToter stmt, (nsor Faltoii,) Nno-York, 

'pHE subscribers would req)ectAiUy 
I ■*■ invite tbe attention of planien and 
' dealers in Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Iroplements, Gaiden aiMl Field 
Seeds, Ac, &c., to their large and va- 
ried assortment of Garden and Field 
teds. &c., which they are sidling at the very lowest rates that they 
can be procured in the United States. Persons living at a distance 
eau obtain an •* illustrated " Catalogue, containing a ii«t of prices, on 
application by letter, post-paid . Those ordering from us may depend 
Upon their orders being promptly filled. 
May 1, 1850-tf. JOHN MAYHER A CO^ 




Africnltaral and Horticaltarai Inplemeats, 

Field an4 Oardtn. Steds, 

TTPWARDS of sas AmnIt^ diffetant kinds e£ Flowf) and • < 
^-^ ponding variety of all other Implements for iha Fanper, PlaLikier 
and Oandener ; embracing the largest and most complete « 
lo be foaud in 4he United Stasaf. Also, Field and Gardtn 
large and varied assort wpnt. A. B. AlfLSS * CO^ 

August 1, 1850.— If. 180 A l&l Water St., New-Tork. 

Wkite Oflffktessk ' 

^raB sobeoribar haaen haad a few irhniri TTTilii nwHsg fsmls 
-a which ha will sell at fair |vicc«-~bred by hinsdf. As fiir •• kiv 
knowledse goes, thisraqety of the iWkings is more sought mfkeTf 
both in England and in thii country, on acooiut of their ook>r. PHc^ 
•6 par pair. L. DURANOi 

Derby, Ct., Oct. 1, 18S0— <!.• 

Fmlt aad Oraanealal Tnes* 

f^HE sabseribem woald beg leave to gbn notice lo dealaia sdii 
-*■ others purchasing Pear treea, that their stock is remarkably vreR 
grown tiiis season, and will be very simng and fine fbr the fiUI lale^ 
and is as extensive a colleetion of saleabto trees as can be fomid m 
any other nursery in tfaa county. Tho ooUectioo grown on qaans* 
slock is also very fine. 

The stock of Af^e trees will also be very large thb fldl, in lots to 
suit purchasers. 

PLUMS— A general assortment of most of the lewling kinds. 
■ CHERRIES, APRICOTS, PEACHES, GRAPE VINES, 
GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, with other tmatt Fhuis, at tS 
lowest market pricca. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, being dso grown exteimvely, eaa be 
ftirnislied by the hundred at very reusonaUe rates — European Lin-> 
den, Mountam Ash, Scotch Elms, English Elms, Horse Chastnoia, 
with a good ooUeetion of flOSE.S. Ac. Catalonies will be forwaad- 
ed to all applicants. WILSON, THORBURN A TELLER, 

Oct. 1, l^iSO-^ Nurserymen, 493 Broadway, Albaor- 

■■»■■ ll-^f^^iiii.p tiilHi II I 1—^^— — ^— ^p.^— ^— ^.^ 

Clioioe Frail Trees. 
Rochetter Commercial Nursery, JE^laMtdbci 1830. 

T^HE subscribers offer for sale, this autumn and the oominc, one 
-*■ of the largest slocks of fruit trees in this state ; carefully propa,. 
gated and grown by ourselves, and warranted correctly named. 

Il has been otir constant aim to cultivate none but the good 
ties, leaving to others the long lift of .useless trash. 

We sell Very much at wholesale, and have fnmished as many as 
5,000 Apple trees for a single orchard, and 3.000 dwarf Pears. 

Persons wishing to purchase in leu^e or small quantiuai^ will find 
it to their inierest to communicate with us. 

BISSELL A HOOKER, 

Octl— t Rochester N. Y. 

Arrshire Bail for 8ale« 

nPHE two-year-old Ayrshire bull. ** Governor M,** ool of ** Latter 
•■• Rosa,*' by "Governor 9d,'* both prise animals in Soodand, se. 
iected for and imported by R. S. Griswold, ofHartford, Conn , ia 
1b46. The Bull may be seen at the farm of Mr. PRENTICE, Mount 



Hope, near Albany Price tlOO. 



Oct 1, 1690. 



Postponed Sale ot fall bred Shortphoras and 
improred Dairy Stock. 

(^WTNO to affliction in my ihmily, I have post p o n ed the aamisl 
^^ sale which was to lake place In Ootober, IttO, nnlilthanili day 
of June, 1891. 

I also decline selling any stock by private sale, so as to eflbr iha 
|mblic, at auction, all the animals I have to part widi, without hav^- 
uur any previously selected from the herd, and all animals offered 
•mil be sold withont reserve. 

My new importations of Short-horns, Davons, Sooth Down Sfaesfi 
and Hogs, will arrive during the fall. 

Timely Catalogues, with full dcscrmtiens of aadi animal, win ba 
pablished in the principal Agricalcural jonmals. 

Mo unt Fordbaro, Oct. 1st, 1860. L. 6. MORRIS. 

The Farmers' Caeyel^pediat 

"DT C. W. JOHNSON. Adapted to the United States, by O. 
^^ Embhso.i, Philadelphia, 1850. In one larve octavo volume, 
1173 pages, coiUaining the latest discoveries ana improvements, ia 
Agriculture, with nnmarons plates of Live Slock, Farming Impia- 
ments, Ao. 

" We are AiUy convinced that such an amount of valuable know- 
ledge Ibr farmers can be found in no other work in so cheap and con- 
venient a form. In fact, no fanner who pretends to be well infom- 
ed in hit profession should be without this book." — Iftw Gomsuo 



*'An excellent woA, fit to be distributed in premiums by Agricvl- 
tural Societies. How much belter, and in better taste, than tka 
amoiuii of its cost in money.'*-^/. 8. Skimtor. 

Sou bvL. TccKBB, Albany; A. Hast. Philadelphia; Jhaan A 
Co., Buffalo ; W. D. Ticksor A Co., Boston ; and the principal 
booksellers in the Union. Price 94. (Cost of the imported work in 
1 vol . withoul amffTJatu, jH.) July 1— <f. 

Transactions <yf the If. Y. State A^. Society. 

nPRANSACTIONS of the New-York State Agrieuhaml 5k>ciety. 
^ from 1h41 to 184tf, eight vob., price 8i<, for sale at the office of 
THB CULTIVATOR. 



1850. 



THE eULTIVATOIt 
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A New Hanir Climter. 

fT*HEii«waiid bMUtiAil CLimm, C«l«atigia pobeaeena, newiajr 
* introdnced firom ChiiUk, by Mr. FortaRe. proves perfectly hardy 
in New En^and, haviiu^ stood in the rroaiMU here the post winiet, 
without the least protection. Traioed to a single pillar, say 10 feet 
in height, it is a very striking and beautiful olyect from the middle 
of June tin cold weather, during which time it is covered with a 
profusion of its large double llowerS| of a delicate rose color. It is 
very ornamental Ranted in patches like the verbenas; makes an 
admirable screen, and is very effective in young plantations, belts, 
or shrubberies^ trailing prettily on the anrfoce, and moning up 
•moug the lower branches of trees in a Tery picturesque maiuier. 
It is, therefore, paniculariy suited for omam^uiiug cemeteries and 
pablic gardens. Its culture is very simple, and it thrives iu any good 
garden soil. When required in coiisideraUe quantities, it is best to 
start it DJMler glass iu February or March, but the tubem saay also 
be planted in the c^en ground m Blay. Toe subscriber will send to 
Older, by mail or express, October 90ih« tubers snificient for 100 
plants, at 9&Mi', 50 plants, 83.00^ with directiona for propagaiioa 
and culture. 
Strong ^anU in pots, ia April, 91 par pok. B. M. WATSON. 

OU Colony Nmerioa, Tlymomh, Mass., Oct, 1, ISOe— tf 



.-^- 



'^ms ondenhrnef oflkrs (br sale, 100,000 pear seedlings, from 
*> 86.00 to 890.00 per 1,000, and a great variety o/ dwarf and free 
•locks for ntmeries at low ptice»--Aruit and oniamental ; also 

Deodar Cedars, 1 to 3 n., 81 to 83 ; Araucaria imbricata.. 81 ; 
Cedar of Lebanon, 81; Tha};a. lUiibrmis, 81.^; Loaiccra Lede- 
bourii, 50 cents ; Spfraea Reevsii^ SO cents; ■ pranifolia fl. pleho, 

60 cenU ; Japan Paas, doable crimson, 50 ctsj Ribes albidum, 50 cts ; 
Spinea Liudleyana, SO cents. New Lilacs, fine Double Hawthorns, 
and a full assortment of ^mmmeaiil p laa i i , of which a priced list 
will be sent, post paid, to order. 

APPLES— A few hundred extra Dwarf Pyramidal Apples, of the 
bfst sorts, in • bearing stale. 

RHUBARB^-^an thonmnd Wlilsnstt>a Baily, and My«tt*a Vleto- 
rifi Rbttbfwb. 

IVES' WASHINGTON SEEDLING PLUM-HOriginated by 
J. M. Ivea, Esq., of Salem, Mass..) is^pronomieed by the best Jodg> 
ea eoaal to any Aroertoan Phnn yet preduoed. It is of great sise 
and beauty, and of delioions flavor. 88.00 

Xoool Fr«t<s.— The Watson Pear, an excellent early pear. (An. 
nst 90,) handsome^ and of good sias, of a peculiar and delicious 
flavor; an oU (hvonie here, whore it has fVuiied above sixty years. 
The Honehkwk or Manonet, Sassafras or Spur Sweet, Hnhies and 
Hightop Apples, are all excellent fruit, descriptions of ^ich may be 
fbuiid in the leading Horticuitaral Magasines for the years I649MS0. 
One of eaeh of the abovo, 884W. B. M. WATSON. 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., Oct 1, 1850— 1£ 
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SobUi I><»wb Skeepk 

vpHE subaeribar oObrs lor sale, this season, aeveral purebred Sooth 
''■ Down Rams, varying in age flrom lambs to 4 years old. Also 
several Ewes, flrom one year to fbur years old. 

The Lambs and Ye^rUngs of this flock, are from an imported 
Bam fk'om the Duke of Richmond's celebrated flock. 

Applieatioiis for the above Sheep may be addreswd to the subscriber 
ia this city. JNO. McD. MclNTYRB. 

Albany, Aogost It; 18B0>-8t 

UnriYaled Inaprovement in Water Wheels for 

Jflll-Chnierii* 

RECENT improvements indie French Turbine and Sooti^ Mortar 
Water Wheels, exceeding all others, even the most perfect Over* 
shot Wheel, by a great percentage, has been patented by Mr. Henry 
Van Dewuter. It has been fully tested, and fbond ./br in advance 
of all oUier wheels, both in power and economy, or <^uantit^ of 
water required. Its superiority is established in the following points : 
1st. It gives greater percentage of the water. 9d. Is not afleeted by 
ba':k- water. 8d. Is not obstructed by ice. 4lh. Wastes no water. 
6th. Is more durable. 0th. Recpiires less room. 7th. It is less varia- 
ble in iis motion when perftwrauig mora or ksalabor, with the same 
supply of water. 

The quantity of water required under different heads and falls, for 
six and a half horse power, say from 5 feet to 28 feet fall, first 
A in ft in ft in A in ft in ft in ft in A in ft in ft in ft in 
8-lU, 6-66, 7-«8^8-67, 0^8, 10^4.11-38, 16-31, ld-31, 14-80, 15-90, 
A in ft in A in ft in ft in ft in ft in ft in ft in ft in 
10-95, 17-23, ie-et^l<HW, 80-19, 81-18, t»>17, 83-18, 84 15, 85-14, 
A in ft iu A in 

96-1 1, 87-10, 88-0. AH who mar wish to fcnprtve Ihtir mOb or fhe- 
tories, by the use of the above wheels, and wall send us a statement 
of head and fall of water, and the arooaiu of home power requited to 
d rive t he machinery they use, will receive immediate attention. 

\iy^ This wheel is capable of driving^ accordinr to the quantity 
water, and as the head and fall may be m height, from 6 horto-power 
to 960 hone-power. 

Mr. Jagger, is a practical atid experienced mill-wright, and con- 
siders this the best Water Wheel that has ever beeu offered to the 
public. 

We have a large assortment of Machinery nattems, tiiat have been 
collectiiig more ^an fifty rears, and are reaav at all times to fUrnish 
Castings, fitted or not, at snort notice and on fair term*. 

JAGGER. TREADWBLL ft PERRY, 
Bag^e Ponndnr and MaelmMry Worlca. 

Ooi i-4u No. 110 Becver street, Albany, N. Y. 
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subscriber cultivates at his Nurseries, and has for sale at his 
-^ reskleace, Sustis-strecty Roxbury, Mass., all the choice varieties 
of the Pear, Apple, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and other Fruit Trees, 
Bflspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grape Vines, Strawberries, 
Asparagus Rools^ etc., etc., etc. 

Also several thousand Pear Trees on the Qumeo— one, two, thce«| 
four and five years f^om the bud. 

Particular attention paid to the cultivation of the Pear. 

Persmis wishing extra sixed trees, or tnet im Ouinee ttodk in a 
bearing nut*, will please tall at the Nurseries ana make their owm 
selection. 

30.000 Buckthorn Plants. 

OuiTAinnrTAi. Ttaxa, ShmUl and Rosea, Hofbaceous Plants, 
Paeoniea, Ac. 

The whole for sale at the lowest market price. Catalogues gratis 
to posi-pakl applicanis. SAMUEL WALKER, 

Roxbury, Stept. 1— 3t JKoxftKry, mut, 

Frolt and OnuHnental Treesy 

of th4 JVterswy if J. J. THOMAS, Maetiim, N, T. 

IICOST of the Treevare of large, handsome, and thriAy growth, and 
■*^^ they embrace carefnl selections of the best sorts of Apples, 
Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Ac, with the smaller (hiits. 

When purchasers desire, selections will be made by the proprietor, 
so as to aflbrd a regular succession of the best varieties throogho«t 
the season ; and all mav be relied on as strictly true to their names^ 
tite proprietor havint[/or fft« pastjtfimn peart inwuMp adhered to 
the rule qfedUng none but THOROUGHLY PROVED soru. 

A carefully assorted collection of hard^ Ornamental Trees^ Shmbs, 
and Herbaceous Perennial Plants, famished at moderate prices. 

Trees fbr canal and railroad well packed in bandies, enclosed in 
stfong mats, with roots mudded and encased in wet moss, so aa to 
preclude aH danger of injury. 

All communicatioiis, poet-paid, to t>e directed Macedon. Way no 
Co., N. Y. Sept. 1— 3t 

fiyracase Naneries* 

Tkorpj Smith ^ Hanchett, Froprietent apraenm, N. T. 

'PHESE Nurseries are now most abundantly stocked with the vail- 
-"> ous kinds of fhiit trees suitable to this climate, to which the pro* 
prietors feel much saiisfactiou in ciJIing the attention of cuUivators 
and dt^alers. The pecaliariy fkvorable season hath given to their 
trees a vigor of boc^, a hale outstretching of the limbs, and a bean* 
ty of form, which do render it a grateful emenainment for the eyes 
to dwell upon them. Trees, superior in those particulaxs, hava 
rarely been oflered to purchasers. 

Their nurseries embrnce all of the most approved varieties, old 
or new, of the various kinds of 

FRUIT TREES — From which eustomeracan be supplied in quan- 
tities of from 10, to 10,000, as excellent in quality, and as reasona^ 
ble in terms, as can be found at any other like establiiihment. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES— Splendid in size snd form, of the 
Horse Chestnut, Mountain Ash, Balsam Fcr, AilanthuSt and various 
others, may be had, largely or otherwise. 

BUCKTHORN FOR HEDGES— One and two years old, very 
stout; Snowballs, Michigan Roses, Grape roots, Quince Trees, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Ac, Ae^ all, or any of which, will be part- 
ed with at most reasonable nrices. 

Ceitatogues, as usual, supplied to jMst-j«]rtfig applicants. 

Syracuse, 1st Oct, 1850—91. 
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Apple TffceA for Orohardc. 



ANY thousand fine Trees, mostly 7 to 8 feet high, propagated in 
all eases from thoroughiv proved or bearing trees, for sale at tha 
nursery of J. J. THOMAS, Macedt n, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

They embrace the best standard varieties, with nearly all tha 
valuable new sorts ; amonff them are Early Harvest, Sine Qua Non, 
Sweet Bough, Eariy Joe. s^ummer Sweet Pamdise, Aummn Straw* 
berry, Graveiisteiu, Dutch MigiicNUie, Rambo, Fall Pippin, Yellow 
Bellflower, Rhode Island Greening, Saopus Spitzenburgu, Nortkam 
Spy, i^waar, Ac, Ac. 

Price, varving with seleietions« ftroro m mt tets to esgilbfs«» dollars per 
hundreo— a first rale selection of summer, autumn, aad wanier fruit, 
of fiAeen to thirty varieties, if made by the proprietor, ftimished at 
sizteon dollars per hundred, or secemtoen if well packed in matted 
bundles, and delivered at canal or railway. All oiders to bo ao*. 
compauied with remittances. Sept 1~^ 

Tlie American Live Stock Insurance Companf » 

At VineensuSy Imd. 

/CHARTER unlimited. Granted January 9, 1850. IC^Capital 
^ $dOJOOO\.£Jl For the Insurance of HORSES, MrLXB^ 
PRIZE BULLS, SHEEP AND C^ TTZ-B, of every description, 
against the combined risks of Fire, Water, Accidents and Disease. 

Losses paid in 90 days aAer proof of death. 

i)tr«efars.~Joseph O. Bowman, Hiram Deoker, M. D., Isaac 
Mass, George D. Iiay, John Wise. Alvin W. Tracy, Hon. Ahner T. 
Ellis, Abm. Smith, Hou. Thomas Bishop. Joseph G. Bowman, 
President. B. S. WhtUiey, Setretarp. Wm. Bnrtch, Trea»urer. 

Aug. 1. 1850— lyr. B. P. JOHNSON, Agent, Albany. 

Colman'o finropeaa Afrricaltnre* 

T7UROPEAN AGRICUI-TURE, from personal observation, by 
^ HsiTBT CoLMAK of Massachusctts. Two lan^e octavo vols.— 
price, noHtly bound, the same as published in Nos., 15. For sale 
at the office of THE CULTIVATOR. 
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School of Applied Chemistry^ 

Yaxjb Collbob, Nbw Havbii, Conn. 

JOHN P. NORTON, Prof, of Scientifie Agricoltore. 
HENRY WURTZ, Fiivt Asdstant 

(STUDENTS are received in this Laboratory as a special class dis- 
'^ tiuci from the other college departments, and instruction is given 
In all branches of Chemistry, both organic and inorganic, general 
and special. 

Every facilily is afforded to those who desire to become proficient 
in SciejuLBc Agriculture, in the analysis of soils, plaats, animal 
substances, manures, &c. Students taken with specwl raferenoe to 
their beeomiiiB instructors. 

A Course or Lectures upon SeientHU AgrieuUure^ by Prof. Nob- 
TOW, will commence about the miodle ^ January, and continue 
two and a hnlf months. This course is intended to present a plaui 
and intelligible view of the coimections of science with agriculture, 
which may be luiderstood by any farmer. Mr. Wurtx proposes to 
lecmre on some pouits of Applied Chemutry during the summer 
term. 

The lectures of Prof. Sillimak on Geology and Mineralogy, and 
Aote of Prof. Olmstkd, on Natural Philosophy, Astronomy and 
Meteorology ; also the e«^ege libraries and cabinets, are accessible 
to the sludcnis. 

For information as to terms, Ac, applj lo Prof. NORTON, 

Oct. 0, 18S»-4t N€w-Haom, 

Trees I Trees I I Trees I f I 

XfiOR SALE, at Mount Ida Nuiserv, Troy, N. Y., a choice variety 
-^ of Fruit Trees, eomprising Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums and 
Cherries, of the most approved kinds— the greater part of them 
worked from bearing trees, and all of them by the subscriber — 
tii ere fete he can rseonmend them with confidence. He would 
also say to those thai have not had the experience, that trees 
brought from the South (if they do live) do not grow as tlirifty for ■ 
mmber of yean, as those raised in a Northern latitude, which 
many persons emi prove from experience. He also pays particular 
aiieialoo to the transplanting of his trees so as to have them well 
rooted. 

Also, a good varietT of Shade Trees, consisting of Scotch Elm. 
Sycamore, Linden, Horse Chesinui, Mountain Ash, Evergreen 
I^vet for Hedges, China and Hardy Roses, fte., itc. 
Catalogues atid other information can be had of the Nurseryman, 
Nov. 1, ISSO— It* JOSEPH CALDWELL. 

Choice Frnit Trees. 

T*HE SUBSCRIBER would announce to the publio that his stock 
-*- of Apple Trees especially, this fall, is imusuaily large and fine, 
having a full stock of Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Northern 
Spy, Hwaar, Boston Russet^ Ladies Sweet, Yellow Harvest, ftc, 
6 to feet and handsome, wuh all the leading as well as new choice 
and rare varieties, with a general assortment of Plums, Pears , 
Cherries, Apricotn, Nectarines, Peaches, Quuices, Gooseberries, 
Gmpe vines and Curranu, with Red Antwerp, Franconia and Fss- 
toUr Raspberries ai 96 to t8 per 100. Strawberries of the beet 
varieties assorted at fS per 1000. 

CHAS. HAMILTON. 
Cornwall, Oct. 1850— It 



Valtiable Farm for Sale. 

n^HE subscriber offers for sale the Aura on which he resides ritnated 
-*- in Wayne county, N. Y^ 1 J miles east of the thriving village of 
Palnfyra. The Lyons and Kocbester turnpike passes in front of the 
house, which is a rood two storied frame building 36 feet by 90. wiilt 
cellar below, and kitchen, woodshed. Jcc. attached. It is pteaaanily 
situated on the north side of and overlooking the valley of the Kri« 
Canal, surrounded by shrubs and ornamental trees. There ia si 
choice collection of the best varieties of cultivated fruit, consisting 
of Apple, Peach, Cherry and Plum orchards, also Apricots, AU 
moiids. IVectarines, Filberts, Grapes, ftc. 'fhe farm contains lOO 
acres, about 3D or which are between the house and Mud creek 
well adapted to meadow and pasture. The plonrh land is a good 
gravelly kmm excellent fin* wheat, corn, barley, Jtc. in a high stata 
of eahivatimi,— of wood there is about 17 acres well timbered. It 
has about 200 rods of thorn hedge, with abundance of durable fen- 
cing materials. The farm is well located as to nwrketa, milla^ 
schoola, situation is healthy, water good and convenient, so anangcd 
as to supply almost every lot. Out-bnikUngi eonveniem and good. 
Also for sale three young draught Stallions, 4 years <4d, sired by his 
imported draught horse "Samson." (Per de s ci ip t i o n of wboaa 
stock, see " Albany Cultivator" of SepL 1810, page 260.) Also m 
fine larae breeding mare, of same slock, with a foal oy her side ** by 
Nottingham's and Allen^s Samson," (who took first premium as ths 
best draught horse at the State Pair of 1848.) Alao a large power- 
fully built two year <4d stud colt, from same mare, by the imposted 
draught horse ^* Honest Tom." Inquiry nay be made of R. B. 
Howland, Union Springs, Cajruga county. N. Y., or J. J. Tlioaiaay 
Maeedoo, Wayne county, N. Y. For particulars address the mtk- 
acriber. JOHN ROBINSON 

Palmyra, Wayne county, N. Y., 9 month 26, 1650— It* 

f8,000 ACRES LONG ISLAND 
Laad for tele, 

M Lak€ Road, 
yPHE UNDERSIGNED IS, AND HAS BEEN for aev«rd T«n& 
*■ encaged ia the improvsaest and cultivsiioB of the wild lands o? 
Long Island. The fact being now Ailly established, beyond mof 
doubt, that the laud in the mkldle parts of the Island, along the bor- 
ders of the L. I. Railrosid, is as gcwd and prodoeuve, when estiva, 
ted in the saooe maimer, as any other part of Long Island. 8,000 



acres are now offirred for sale, in pareebi to suit pnrehasen, frmn 10 
acres, to 100, or 1,000, at a ver^r low price, and ou favorable teraH. 
This tract is near the geographical centre of the Island, being about 

aui-disiani from Long Island Sound, and the Great South Bay, (the 
and being about 13 miles wide there,) and 48 milee fton New- 
York. 

There are many highly culUvated farms in the immediate vieiniiy, 
on the North and South side of this land— having been settled and 
cultivtiied more than 150 years. It is well watered, being bounded 
on the north by the fhroous Ronkonksma Lake— has also a large aiid 
never failing stream running through it. The lake and stream ar« 
AiU of fish— perch in the lake, and trout, in great abundance, and of 
large size, in the stream. The country aboniite in came, deer, and 
wild fowl. 

The climate is mfld and perfectly healthy, the surface is ■roooln, 
gently uiidulating, with an iucUnation to the South of about 15 feet 
to the mile — the soil— free from stone, easy and {deasant to cultivate 
—is a loam, large portions of which may be called a heavy loam, 
or It is of sufficient tenacity to make sun-burnt brick, right out or 
the surface— is from 18 inches to 3 and 6 feet deep, and is susfcpli 
ble of the highest degree of cultivation. The railitiad i — rri 
through this tract, aflbrding easy and constant communication widi 
the Brooklyn and New York markets, where the highest price m 
cash, can always be had for every article that the farmer and 

Eardener can produce. To capitalists, an excellent opportunity ia 
sre presented to obtain a large tract of valtutble land at a low price, 
poasessing all the advantages for settlement of a new country, whb- 
out any of the privations, but with all the privileges and ccmforts 
of an old. Apply to A. B. Allxh, Esq., Editor of the ifffMrtcnn 
AjpieultuHsty 187 Water st. ; lo Messrs. Starr & Alburtis, Editors 
of the Fanner and Mechanic, 122 Nassau st. ,* to Mesais. Dewey ft 
Wood, 82 Nossau-st., New-York, or to 

E. F. PECK, 
800 State St., Brooklyn, L. I. 
O:^ Lake Road is an important and eemral depot on the Railroad 
—there are large buildings and a settlement there. Oct. ' ~ 
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TSB elate of tk« ytu briag* ui afmiD to tha point 
*t Wlriak h bMoue* n«o«MBi7, in aoeardancB with 
our eitabliibed pTan, to oommBnce aor wbmription 
lilt anew. The praaent Dnmbar pompleui the 
i*v«*(h Tohma of the o«w raries of Tam CvlYiia- 
4vK, making tbe MT«ntaBDib from the oommence' 
meat. Cancerniag oar past coario, «a b«*e little 
to offer; oar work baa baan long bafora the pnblio, 
n4 baa been jodged b^ Ha merfti. We bave no 
deatre to appeal from that jadgment, bat ahall labor 
staidoonil;, aa we bave bitberto dooe, to "lurmovn 
Ttim ton. Axt> TBB MiHD." Tbe pait year bai 
Inwigbt nmny MrmiitaataBoM of eneoarftgemeot, and 
tliBt upon wboM threibald we are about entering, ia 
not viiboai hapeXut and cheering praspsati. Tbe 
taatt for agrioilltaml uip(aie<aeBt ia on tbe iBoreaie. 
Tb« aumber of tartteri Who read and (tadii—vbo an- 
deavor to trace tbe eonneolion of canse and effect, 
in tbe TarioDB phenomena wUoli paat under tbeir 
obHTVatian, <■ being gralwillf bat e«B*tBirtl7aDg> 
aented. Tbirty jeara ag«, there was one, an£ 
onlj one, regnlarlj iasiied agticnltaral periodicsil in 
tbe United States; that waa oomMMeed m 1619. 
Tbr(« rears later a aeDond «ai etal^ed: it was a 
•nbjeet ofdonbt, with some, wbelber Ibetwowoald 
be susiaiaed. Ifow, no lesa then fifteen are iaaaed 
motttb^, ia iba Statn, and one in Canada, beildes 
S*e weeklj papers in which agrioultnre Is the lead- 
ing lubject. There are also two or three periodi- 
cal! tpeciallj dcToted to borlionltare. 

TheaepnblioBtiani wield a great inflneDoe. They 
bn*e awakened a large bod; of the farmers to the 
inpertaaeeoflheiroaUiagi—aad realising the great 
bettbat agriooltare feediill and elotbei all, thej 
havo been led to a JdsI appreoiation of their poaitioi 
In the Bocia) and polilioal orgaaisatian of •ooiety. 
ner pefcnve that m art wbieh tree at tbe femada- 
tion of all oibar arts, is inlbrloT to none in dignity; 
and as the; investigate it* princijdei, tbej tee that 
it affords ample soope for philoaopbio inveuigatian, 
md the oxaroiH of the powar* of ibe mind. Heir of 
ititellcDt »ad tAiilltj b^e ^eoomtf convinced that 
agricnitnre preienta a field worthy of their labor*. 
The erroaooaa ntrtlon fmaerly Mitcrtaiiicd by nuiay 



of oai)ionigate«, thM bamrs'WiareMt tobe&nad 
in the parsuit of ■grinfltdre, has been In a gvo'd dt* 
giee discarded. Many oMhe moat intelligent olaM 
baw «Fytied tbamaelwee t« fatmiag with eiMrgsr* 
We are wltneeaing tbe vhluaie effeota of Una iata- 
ence an tbe bnlbandry of tke Coanlry. Farm ope- 
rations are oaniadoa with more ayateni, onltlvatioo 
iepraetlead aaaMa iktioaal priaoiple* aad with bat- 
tar aadiBOTe certain rmaroB. 

Onr object will be, ai it has altrayibeen, to en< 
oonrage and oarry forward tbia ^tirit of unpro*** 
■ent. Oor work wUI-ooMine to ha a Medina far 
the dislelnl nation of prineiple* and facta oaloatated 
to beneBt.all who are engaged ininriil parsuits. In 
ibi* labor we are hejipy ia being permitted to tay, 
that wa abaU r4aei<re tbe aonlinned aid of Prof 
IVoBroK, of Yale College, nnS tbe Boh. F. Hoe- 
iiooa, ofTermoDt — men whose soieoliflc and prao* 
tioal knowledge of all ibat pertaine to agrioallarak 
place* them in tbeflrst rank of writers ou IbalenbiMit. 

Oar terms will be tbe same ti heretofore — Single 
cop; II — SeToo copies for tS^Fifieea copies, 910, 

PaxtBHT TO 8vBtCKiaBBf FOB 18S1. — A.oopy «( 
" TiuPtCTOHAi.C(rLTrrATO> Alkanac tor I86I,'' 
prepared and published ezpressl; as a New-Xaar'e 
Present for snbsoribera to Thi CiM>xiTATe», wiU 
be sent to eaob, with the Jaotmry number. It ia 
greatly superior to an; thisg of tbe kind whioh ba* 
yet appeared in this sonntr;, not only in tba *'T~'Tt 
and ricbaeas of ita angravings, and is itstypaprapbi- 
eal finish, hot it has been the aim to make it emi- 
nently osafal, by pressnting a* large >• aaotiot-ieif 
Talmblo aondensed reading a* oan be compicMad 
within the allotted spaoe} «nd to giTO nothing in 
tbe shape of faoia or praotioal direetione, the >ooN 
ractneas of wbiob has not been (hoioagbl; proved. 
It is printed on the saina siaa sbosl, and ioteoded to 
form Ibe first tbirly-two pages of tbe valntne of Thb 
Cdltivatok for 18BI , with whiob it aboaU be bound. 

ET- for Pramlnna to Agents, lae latt page of -iHli 



er Wa bare not thoogfat it naoefaaryti»ro-|nHl«b 
onr H*t of AgeMi; bnt we shall be glad •• hkti 
all wbo ore diaposad to aid In prometiag th« droa* 
lalioa of Tita C<n.TrtATOB, ooenider tbennel*** an 
aspaoially appointed AiMnrt to raaai're snbaefibaN 
lor onr momi Tolame, and IM any aid they mny ren> 
dar m, thay will reoetTO onr benny thaUk*. 

■7- Prospeotntas and lauplenmBbera will banUl, 
aa nppUomion, to all -who denhta tbam. 
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Twmn it no maxtn in refarenea to agrionltare, the 
■onndDeM of which is moro obvioat than this, and 
none, perhaps, which is more disregarded in prac- 
tioe. It is often argned by farmers who are 
located on new and fertile soils, that there is no 
necessity for mannriog — that the soil is already rich 
enoagh, or that the little benefit of manures would 
not oompnninte for the labor of applying them. It 
is not to be denied that there are particular cases 
to which this reasoning will npply ; that is, there 
nre soils which, for a while, contain all or nearly 
nil the elements necessary for the support of crops; 
but the inevitable tendency of the growth and remo- 
val of plants, without any return, is the exhaustion 
of the toil, and this resolt mast scioner or later be 
made manifest nnder all circumstances. 

Besides, the idea of the iDCxpediency of manuring 
is, in many instances, carried to a pernicious ex- 
treme. A farmer chances to locate on a soil, which, 
when first subjected to the plow, yields bountiful re- 
turns; and flattered, or perhaps made indolent and 
careless, by the easy living he gets, he continues the 
course with which he began, till utter barrenness is 
the oonsequenee. The country abounds with exam- 
ples of this system of devastation ; it has spread 
from the Eastern -to the Western States, and is still 
progressing in the same direction. Everywhere its 
ultimate effects are the same, — the difference on dif- 
ferent soils, being one of iinu only. Even in the new 
State of Ohio, the fertility of which, was, a few years 
since, Taunted the world over, there are many 
worn* out acres, which have been sold at low prices 
by their former owners, who have removed still fur- 
ther west, to run over and lay waste more new land. 
The same operations are in progressi more or less, 
in Indiana, Illinois, and other western States. 

These effects would always be avoided by a pro- 
per course of management. It should be the first 
^deavor of the farmer to save and apply, to the 
greatest advantage, those fertilizing substances 
which he can most readily obtain. The excrement 
of animals, all animal offal-— as entrails, fleith, skin, 
bones, horn8| hoofs, 8u}., — vegetable matter, in the 
form of straw, coarse grass, refuse hay,— wood- 
ashes, he, should be carefully saved. The waste 
of these articles, in many parts of the country is 
really a subject of astonishment. On farms where 
the soil has already been much exhausted, and is 
every year growing poorer, it is not uncommon to 
find much of the manure of the barn -yard and hog- 
pen washed into the highway, or earned off* by some 
neighboring stream. Inattention to the saving of 
urine, and the waste of that valuable fertilizer, is 
still more common, and a cause of still greater loss. 

The means to be adopted by the farmer for saving 
the manure of his domestic animals, must be some- 
what varied to suit particular circumstances. In 
the northern part of the country, stock is generally 
•heltered in winter — horses and cattle being com- 
monly kept at night in stalls. Perhsps there is no 
plan which better answers the purpose of saving 
the liquid and solid excrements, than that oC a cellar 
nnder the barn or stable where the animals are kept. 
This receives all, and if the bottom of the cellar has 
been made tight with clay or cement, there can be 
no waste, The temperature is not high enough to 
produce rapid fermentation, leaving the manure to 
^adually decompose, and its gases to c<Mnbine with 
the litter, muck, or other absorbent matters, which 
should always be mixed with it to such an extent as 
to make it sufficiently dry to be readily loaded and 
carted. No situation can be more oonveikient for 



mixing these substances, or forming any kind of 
compost, as by keeping the manure level, andsprend* 
ing over the materials to be added, at proper iatnr* 
vals, the whole will become intimately oombaned. 
It here undergoes no loss by keeping, but may bn 
used whenever required. 

In mild weather, cattle are kept more or leas in 
yards and sheds adjoining the barn, and sheep am 
kept in sheds connected with yards. These sheds 
and yards should be wcU oosted with muck orlittnrj 
before the stock is brought up in the fall. The yards 
should be in the (arm of a basin, so tight that no* 
thing will soak through, and muck, potato Tines, 
refuse corn-stalks, and other rubbish should be 
thrown in to absorb the liquid. The dung of sheep 
is dry, and from its containing a large proportion of 
nitrogen, is inclined to heat violently, by whick 
much of its value is dissipated. To prevent thia, it 
would be an advantage to spread a coat of muck , an 
inch or two thick, through the sheds, onoe a weeky 
or if litter is more convenient it may be used, end 
kept sufficiently moist by being watered from a 
pump or aqueduct, by a spout or hose-pipe. Care 
should be taken that too mueh water is not applied 
•^the manure should simply be siou fcned,— if made 
wet the sheep will be injured by being kept on it. 

We saw, lately, on the farm of Mr. HnxnT KncL- 
nn, of Sonth Salem, Westchester county, N. T«, 
some good arrangements in regard to savin n ma- 
nures. His barns and sheds are so placed as to oc- 
cupy three sides of a square, the opening being to 
the south. The basement of the main barn is used 
for stabling cattle and horses— the storage of hay, 
&c., being on the floor above, which is nearly on n 
level with the ground on one side. The horses are 
ranged on one side of the barn and the cattle on the 
other. The animals stand on ground considerably 
higher than the centre of the area— the centre hsT- 
ing been excavated for the purpose of forming a re- 
ceptacle for the manure. Into this, the manure from 
the cattle and horses is thrown, it being mixed to- 
gether, and also mixed with litter. The urine from 
both sides is conducted into a tank, from which it is 
raised by a chain pump and turned over the manure- 
heap, in such quantities and as often as is necessary 
to keep it sufficiently moist. From the large q^uan- 
tity of absorbent matters mixed with the manure, 
no effluvium or gas is perceived to arise from it. 

Mr. K. has, however, adopted another plan, which 
he likes better, and which we think preferable to the 
above, in another building, where most of his neat 
cattle are kept. The cattle stand on flag-stones, 
nicely laid, and which are kept at all times well 
covered with litter. Under the floor, between this 
flagging and the outside of the building is a cellar; 
but the cellar does not extend nnder where the cat- 
tle stand. The dung and urine all go into this 
cellar. All the appartenances in reference to this 
place are not yet completed. The cellar is to form 
part of a yard— a firm stone- wall to be made roond 
it. A shed roof is to be attached to the barn, in 
order to protect the manure from being too mnch 
drenched by rains, or dried by the sun and air. An 
apartment for hogs is made under one end of the 
building, with an opening connecting with this yard, 
and here they are to work at composting — the ma- 
nure from the stock, and such other materials as 
may be gathered for the purpose, being thrown to- 
gether to be mixed by them. 

Mr. K. has plenty of good water brdnght in pipes 
to his stables and yards. This is of great import- 
ance, both as to the saving of manare and the well- 
doing of the animals, yet it is most strangely 
neglected by many firmsrs. Where osttte are 
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oblig^ed to ^ to s pond or strefttn for water, they do 
not drink with proper regaUritj. If the weather is 
▼erf cold or stortnj, tbejr will ondergo much thirst 
before they will expose themselves, and when they 
do finally eommence drinking, they swallow so much 
that they are chilled through, (the water being 
Rrequently hut little above the freezing point) and 
■tand for some time shivering from its effects. 
From the want of water at the proper time, and 
from the shock occasioned by drinking too much at 
once, their digestive organs are deranged, and their 
(bod fails to supply the proper nourishment. 
When water is brought to the yards, and the an- 
imals have constant access to it, they drink as they 
need — usually but a little at a ti^e, and their food 
being taken as appetite prompts them, and with all 
the Amotions in healthy action, they derive from it 
the greatest possible benefit. The manure is all 
saved, being left in the stables or yards; but when 
animals are Jorced to leave the yards for water, 
much of the manure is left near where they drink, 
and is washed off where it does but little good. 

Economy or ttsing Aitibial MAHcrBe. — From the 
▼alue which stable or yard manure has been 
proved to possess, it was with no little regret that 
we heard its use discouraged, in strong terms, by 
Dr. D. P. Gardner, in his late address before the 
Westchester County Agricultural Society. His ob- 
jections to the use of this article were, chiefiy, that 
it is of little value in proportion to what it is usually 
estimated at. He referred for particulars to an es- 
say on the ''Doctrine of Special Manures,'* written 
by him, and published in the TrantacHont of the 
N. T. State Ag. Society for 1846. One of the ob- 
jects of this essay, was, to quote the author's Ian- 
gunge, to ''shake the confidence placed in the foul 
and expensive manure, so long employed.'- This 
Confidence was to be shaken, by showing that the 
manure was of trifling value. He estimates the ex- 
pense of manuring, with yard manure; an acre of 
land for Indian corn, in Dutchess county, at $20 — 
allowing twenty loads of manure, of twenty«five 
bushels each ; and in view of this expense, he thinks 
it reasonable that "the greater part of our intelli- 
gent [ ?] farmers have arrived at the conclusion, that 
for a man of limited means, the exhaustion of the 
soil is the most profitable system of farming." He 
contends that the principal value of common yard or 
stable manure, consists in the ashes it is capable of 
affording on being burned. He informs us that the 
Hindoo, whom he declares is "the most philosophical 
and successful agriculturist of the present, or of any 
age," burns the dung which our people "so much 
prize, and he even cares little for the ashes;" that 
"the Egyptians, the descendants of the Hindoos, and 
among the best farmers of ancient or modern times, 
also burn the dung of their domestic animals." He 
asserts that "the ashes, and a 'proper substitute for 
the nitrogen, will effect the same, or better results 
on the soil," than the manure. He therefore askf — 
"Why do farmers still encounter the heavy charge 
of a dollar a load for the use of yard manure, when 
they have better substitutes within their reach, for 
less than a quarter of that sum?" 

The value of the ashes of a load (25 bushels) of 
manure, he estimates at twelve and a Half centt ; 
the cost of the "proper substitute for the nitrogen" 
he has not given. It will be seen that the carbon- 
aceous matter of the manure is not estimated as of 
any value at all! 

Dr. O. has not told us, precisely, what he would 
recommend as a substitute for common manure, but 
he faints that all the necessary information on the 
subject, may be found in a manuscript prepared by 



him in referenoe to a premium oflbred by the N. T. 
Si Ate Ag. Society, but which "was withdrawn from 
the action of the committee," and is still in his pos- 
session. We are therefore without any special data 
in regard to the comparative expense of the new 
article; he simply asserts that it would cost less 
than a fourth as much as yard manure. 

In regard to the theory of special manures, Dr. 
GAKDNsa speaks as follows: "If the doctrine be 
found correct in practice, it will work a great re- 
form in farming, by enabling us not only to manure 
at a trifling rate as compared with the present ex* 
pensive means, but by making it a possible thing to 
raise the same crop on a piece of land without rota- 
tion; by removing the necessity of large farms and 
expensive fixtures for stock; by enlarging crops 
beyond any point they have hitherto reached, and 
lastly, by making agriculture much more a soienoe' 
of skill and intellectual expedients than manual la 
bor." 

This language does not differ materially from that 
used by Liebio in regard to his "patent manure," 
or a new system of compounding manures, which 
was extensively advertised several years since, but 
which, in regard to its profitable application, has 
generally failed. By adverting to this, however, we 
only intend to impref«s the necessity of caution in the 
adoption of untried theories. Investigation and ex 
periment should be encouraged, but all things should 
be proved, and the good only held fast. 

Fair of tlie Maryland State Ag. Soetoty. 

The third annual exhibition of this society was 
held on the 23d, 24th and 25th of October, at Balti- 
more, and was a very sucoessfdl exhibition, being a 
decided improvement upon that of last year. The 
entries in most of the classes were much larger than 
heretofore, and in some departments the articles 
were superior. The great attraction in the stock 
department was the splendid herd of Devons, of Mr. 
Patterson, numbering 24 head. They were in fine 
condition, and were a sight well worth a trip to 
Baltimore to behold. The milking qualities of this 
herd are well known, and several of the cows exhi- 
bited, showed as good milking properties as any ani- 
mals on the ground. The bull exhibited was, I think, 
imported, and was an exceedingly eood one. Two 
pair of Devon working oxen were the admiration of 
all. Mr. P. declined entering his stock for pre- 
miums. 

There was a very fair show of Short-horns ; but 
not equal in quality to last year. The very fine 
herd of Col. Capron, which was then sold, did not 
appear upon the ground, and we doubt much whe- 
ther it can be made good in Maryland. There was 
a large show of Ayrshires, and their crosses — some 
of them very fine, but many of medium quality. 
The Holstein eattle on exhibition, appeared to be 
good milkers, and are highly esteemed for their ex- 
cellent dairy properties. Col. Calvert, the presi- 
dent of the society, informed us that he prefers them 
to any other breed, and intends to fill up his dairy 
with them. He has had several of them for some 
time past, and is competent to decide on their quel 
ities from the trial he has given them. 

One of the most interesting features of the exhibi- 
tion of cattle was a pair of heifer calves, one six 
weeks and the other seven weeks old, trained by a 
lad five years of age, a son of Mr. Bailey of Fairfax 
county, Virginia, formerly of Dutchess county, New 
York. The little fellow had trained them ia about 
three weeks time. They were so perfectly manage- 
able that when the little yoke was taken off, he could 
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m»ke then^ perform all thAt he desii:e4| by the mo- 
tion of the whip — placing one on the right side and 
the other on the left, and then changing them — in 
sjiort, in or ont oC the yoJke they were so trained as 
tp be an object of universal attention and admira- 
tion. I heard a remark from a gronp of gentlemen 
standing by and witnessing the wonderful perform- 
aiie^ of the boy — ''This is the way, after all> to 
brini; np boys. Tbfs little fellow will make a man 
thstt will take car'* pf himself." There can be no 
doubt of thifti I tbjnk. If he lives, Mr. Bailey's 
good name will be well honored by his son. 

Th»sheep» with the es^ception of the Long-wools 
by Mr. Beybold of pelaware, and Col. Ware of 
yirginia,were not entitled to much notice. Mr. Bey- 
bold's New Oxfordshires were the pride of the show. 
They are exceedingly fine sheep of their class, and 
cannot^ I Unagine, be excelled in this country. One 
of faU fat wethers was slaughtered during the Fair, 
and weighed 206 lbs., very closely dressed. He re- 
oeived fos him $IQ0 on a standing offer of ten years, 
from Mr. Turner, a Baltimore butcher, and lateoan- 
didate for mayor of that city. This mutton was pur- 
chased by the proprietor of the Eutaw House, who 
i)l a very libera) and enterprizing gentleman, and 
ij( will, in due time, grace the table of tliat famed 
hotel. About ten years since, Mr. Turner offered 
to give $100 to any breeder who would produce a 
feit sheep that would weigh 50 lbs. to the quarter, 
when dressed. Ots the arrival of Clayton B. Rey- 
bold, with his sheep, a day or two previous to the 
Fair, Mr. Turner saw them, and said to him that 
he was prepared to give the $100 for the fat wether, 
1^9 he was satisfied be would. W'cigh 200 Iba. The 
wethar was alaughtered and dressed by Mr. Turner, 
and although in dressing him^ the skin was taken off 
qown to the very hoofs, much closer than is usual, 
the weight of the carcass was 206 lbs. 

The show of horses was larger than last year, and 
very fair* The Morgan stallion, Black- Hawk, Jr., 
(a colt by the Vermont Black-Hawk) owned by Col. 
Carroll^ attracted much notioe. His figure and ac- 
tion ar,e very superior, and he will add, I doubt not, 
OMich to the character of the horses of the State. 
There were several other horses that were good, 
and some v^ry fine colts. 

The swine were very fair, some exceedingly good; 
but not, I think, taken together, equal to last year. 
The P.utchess county pigs of Mr. Wilkinson, of the 
Mt. Airy Institute? were very fine. The exhibition 
of poultry was very extensive, embracing almost 
^t the noted vaneiies^ which have turned the heads 
of our Boston gentry. Some Capons weiie ofsujch 
manyai4>tb size, that they would doobtkess command 
for breederMj (as some (^ like description have, I nn- 
4erstand, at the £ast) $30 or more per pair ! 

In the implement department the show was of 
great merit. £. Whitman's exhibition was one of 
^he largest I have ever seen, and Sinclair & Co.'s 
was nearly ^ual, and two or three others very fine. 
In fact nearly, if not qui^e, one-fourth of the ground 
was occupied by their implements. Very many of 
the articles were of the best of our northern manu- 
fhcture, and I was. pleased to learn that many sales 
of improved implements took place. 

The plowing match was every interesting scene: 
Tw^njty-tiiive plowmen entered the arena, ajid thou- 
sands of spectators were in attendance. The 
ground was, iMvt such as to fully exhibit either the 
jkill of the plowmeSt, or the perfection of the plow 
— still the work was well done by many of the com- 
petitors. Prouty & Mears' No. 5|, reoeived the 
award for the best plowing — ^being one of the plows 
which reoeived a first premium at the N. Y. trial. 



On the laat day of the exhibitioa, an addteaa 
delivered by Willoughby Newton, of Tir^iaia, & 
highly intelligent agricniturist. It was ewry wmf 
worthy of the cause and the speaker. P. A. Brawn«j 
Esq., of Philadelphia, gave interesting statemMit« 
of his experiments in relation to wool, which were lis* 
tened to with much attention. The atteiption ahawa 
by the o£&cers of the society to strangers who were 
present, was what might havabeen expected troa^ 
the knowu hospitality of the gentlemen of Marylaad* 
There were in attendance a large number of gentle- 
men from Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania and 
New-York. 

I have omitted to mention the show of Amnt. 
Twenty competitors oontended for the prize, and 
the superiority of the hams exhibited, over any in 
our market, waa most apparent, and I hope eopa^ 
means may bA adopted to bring up ours to the stand- 
ard of Maryland and Virginia. ^ 

The show of fruits, vegetables, flowers, fanoj 
articles, &e., was very creditable to the society. 

On Friday evening an election of officers took 
place, when Col. Calvert was unanimously re-elect- 
ed president, and consented to serve. He is traly. 
a valuable officer, whose servieea cannot well be die* 
pensed with. 

From the Maryland show I proceeded to Dela- 
ware, and had an opportunity of examining the 
splendid farms of Maj . Reybold and Sons, and others 
in that vicinity, among which waa that of the Hon. 
J. M. Clayton, who is now most successfully de- 
voting himself to the management of his farm, and 
I may, if time allows, give your readera some ac- 
count of Delaware farming, and tell them of forty 
bushels of wheat to the aore, and of more than 3000 
bushels from an 100 acres, raised by one farmer ! 
B. P. J. 

'■ - ' 

Irrigatloit* 

During the late exhibition of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society, a delegation of the officers, members nnd 
others, among whom was our countryman, L. G. 
Morris, Esq., of Westchester county, N. Y., visit- 
ed the farm of Mr. Gsorqx Turnxr, near Exeter, 
for the purpose of examining the Water meadows be- 
longing to that gentleman, and which are noted fior 
their productiveness. Mr. T. explained his man- 
agement to the company, and it was reported some- 
what in detail. We extract the following from the 
printed account. The remarks are worthy the aft« 
tention of our readers:— 

The process by which boggy, or comparatively 
useless fields, are converted into verdant and Uucn- 
riant meadows, bearing very heavy crops of hay, 
and also affording admirable pasture, is, first of all, 
thoroughly to drain the land. The land is than al- 
lowed to remain for two years, to consolidate. If 
it be a heavy piece of land, it will probaUy be 
broken up, and laid down with fresh and well -seleoted 
grass seeds. After one year'e grass, if the land be 
pretty well drained and seeded, in the following or 
second year from the time it is laid down, the watei 
gutters are cut, and the water let in at the proper 
season. The proper season is from about Michael- 
mas till Lady-day; but Mr. Turner entirely objects 
to summer irrigation, as forcing the land too much, 
and as calculated to give the shee|p, who then de- 
pasture upon it, the rot. In the hill -side meadows, 
the gutters (about two feet broad and three indief 
deep) conduct the water from a spring on the upper 
part of the hill-side, in a lateral, but oblique di- 
rf'ction , with a gentle fall across the face of the hill. 
At the opposite side, but so arranged as to le&ve a 
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OMiM4*raM» interval between eaoh neia gatter, it 
tnrae, mod brioge tbe flti«eein b««k, «t a lower poiat, 
•croee tbe faoe of (he btll agaia, and aomewhat par- 
allel with tbe Aral Hue, but atill tfeaeeodiag, wben 
it agaio taroe, and ae oa till tt reaehea tbe boUofn, 
wbeii it ie applied to the aieadows on the flat, if 
required, 9md tbe «zoe«a carried awaj in its proper 
channel. Acroee tbeee gvittere, at proper intervals , 
»re placed dams, which restrain the eurrent from 
proceeding till it can sormeunt the dam, which it is 
not able to do, till the water attains a safficient 
beight to eompel it to overflow at tbe lower side of 
the gutter, chrooghont its whole length. The water 
thus streams over in a continaous but gentle sheet 
«H adown the meadow, thoroughly satnratiag it, 
«nd conveying its nourishment and fertilising power 
to all the grasses. Where requisite, from obstruc- 
tions arising from inequality of surface, he,, small 
gutters are cut transversely from the main gutters, 
to supply those portione of tbe field which would 
otherwise be left partially, or entirely, without. 
This is continued for a fortniffbt or three weeks, ac> 
oerding to circomstaooes. Wlien tbe water is turned 
off, the grass is allowed to grow till about March, 
when It is depastured generally with ewes and lambs, 
which, after feeding luxuriously below, are then 
driven to lie in the upper or unirrigated part, which 
their droppings and manure render as fertile as the 
part which is irrigated — one acre thus irrigated be- 
ing deemed sufficient to maintain another adjoining 
unirrigated acre in the best condition. After a suf- 
ficient interval, the water is again turned on, and 
so the process is repeated, according to circumstan- 
ces — VIZ, tbe quantity and quality of the water, tbe 
condition of the land, &c., till the season for irriga- 
tion expires. From tbe extreme value of the pas- 
ture, and the weight of the hay obtained, it is cal- 
cidated that this process, at a very small expense, 
soon renders the land worth at least double its for- 
mer rental. 

From the opposite hill-side Mr. Turner pointed 
tbe attention of tbe company to bis own fertile mea- 
dow in tbe bottom, and, a short distance ofl", to a 
field similarly situated, in which was growing 
a scanty crop of mangolds, intermingled with 
swedes, which had only quite recently come into his 
possession, and which had been drained tn prepara- 
tion for the same process of irrigation. Two years 
ago a dog could not walk across that field; but in a 
very short time he expected to make it equal to bis 
best bottom land, which was formerly in a similar 
condition. The three acres, properly irrigated, 
which they saw below them, kept the five acres on 
which they stood, in the way before described. 

In reply to a series of questions and observations, 
Mr. Turner said that, practically, he had never 
found the water diffused by irrigation settle end 
swamp the land; that in relation to grass seeds, he 
always made a point of getting the very best; that 
in Devonshire there existed a great variety of soil in 
immediate contiguity. He could show them valleys 
where the land on one side would be worth £2 per 
acre, while on the other it would hardly be worth 
more than 2s. an acre. That, according to the rent 
of the land, be belived no man grew more beef, mut- 
ton, corn, or food than he did. Some persons said, 
"Oh, such a man is a good meadow farmer, such a 
man is a good tillage farmer, such a man is a good 
breeder,'^ &o. ; but he did not consider any man a 
good farmer who was not a good meadow, tillage, 
and stock farmer combined, ft was the adaptation 
and proper and economical rotation in every depart- 
ment, that made tbe truly' good farmer. (This ob- 
servation gained general concurrence^ as did also 



anotber, mada by Mr. Turner, as follows): "Re- 
member, gentlemen, that the artifitiml ioatering of 
menSo^ot robe «« dunghiU; oa the contrary, it 
r«f<€s ^nejbr tkt ben^t qf other ianda.'* 

Mr. Mechi and other gentlemen made several ob- 
servations on the use of artiOcial manures; in reply 
to which Mr. Tamer generally stated that be did 
not profess to be a scientific chemist, nor any more 
than a practical man, whose practice he explained 
to then, and of tbe results of whose praettee their 
own observation would enable them to judge; ajid 
proceeded to urge upon them strongly tbe aavanlage 
of availing themselves, where praeticable, of the lets 
costly feftUiaing prinelples of water. Tbe ave- 
rage cost of preparing land for irrigation varied 
greatly, aeeordiflg to tbe nature of tbe land, supply 
of water, Ice, perhaps from £2 to £3 or more, per 
aere. Tbe suhaequent cost of «ee, ka., was but 
trifling ; not more than 5s. a year per aere. 

Some diiereacc of opinion was expressed on tbe 
part of several visitors, as to the wdrantaga to be 
gaiaed by denying the land water ia tbe summer, and 
it waa urged by some that the water migbt with ad- 
vantage £9 tamed oa after mowkif^ 

Mr. Turner replied that ia Vd eaacs oat of 100 
suMmcr watering was found, not ealy to be of no 
use, but a poeitive injury s tbca (pointing to the wa- 
ter, which baring been turned on iota the bill side- 
gutters was diflbsiag itself over tbe whole meadow 
below, making its surface quite plasby) said, he had, 
in order to give tbem ocoular demonstation , turned 
OB the water to tbe perhaps bat slight detriment of 
the land, but be should be sorry to repeat the experi- 
ment. He then explained tlmt li^ summer wcterhig 
the land became exhausted, bainf* pushed beyond 
its natural strength. 

Mr. Turner expressed a geveral opiaieii that it 
vras unwise to make such an attempt to thwart aa- 
ture. One eflect of summer watering weald be to 
rot the sheep that fed on land thus watered. Ha 
remembered that many years ago, wben be was but 
a little boT, his father bought many rams from the 
celebrated Bakevrell, of Dishley. Now, Mr. Bake- 
well had a great objection to others getting hold of 
his breed, especially in any irregular way, and at 
certain periods of the year the bntcbeia would ^ome 
to buy his sheep, intending realiy to breed f^om 
them. In order to prevent this, a ^ort time pre- 
viously to the sale, he would irrigate his meadows 
from an old mill stream, turning on tbe sheep, and 
then say to the disappointed batchers, ''Gentlenkcn, 
you may try to breed from my sheep if you will, but, 
I warn yon, if you do they will have the rot." 

On its being put to Mr. Turner, whether, in verv 
dry summer weather, it might not be desirable to wa- 
ter artificially, he said his experiencewas against it. 
They might force grass, but to the average and per- 
manent injury of the land. 

In relation to those who were inclined to com- 
mence irrigation, he recommended them to have a 
man who understood the subject, to put their land 
into proper order. As to tbe levels, they should be 
such as to produce a gentle rippling current. To 
allow the water to stand still would be injurious to 
the land. 

In reply to renewed questions, Mr. Turner said, 
the period of continuous watering, during the irri- 
gation season, must depend chiefly on the condition 
of the land, and the goodness of the water. If the 
water were warm and forcing, the period would not be 
so long. There could be no specific rule; from one 
week to one month was, perhaps, tbe two extremes. 
In conelasion, he must impress upon them all, as the 
great value of irrigation, that every acre of land thus 
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watered was eqaal at leait to the maintenanee of 
another aore; and that every thoosand acres of land, 
judioioufly irrigated, would give an inoreaeed rental 
of a thousand a year by means of that irrigation. It 
U estimated that there are half a million of aores 
irrigated in Devon — which, therefore, represents an 
increased rental of jC500,000 a year, over what the 
tame land would fetoh if it had remained without 
irrigation. « 

Notes of » Tovr in €3eBtraI If ew-York* 



AmAirttoAh Laboeatost, Yal« Colxjwx, ) 
H«w llMm, Cofitt., Nov, 4, 1890. > 

Miasms. Editoks— -It may be remembered, that 
in my last letter, when mentioning the various im- 
provements made by Mr. Jos. IVateon of Clyde, I 
referred to a specimen of marl from his reclaimed 
swamp, as undergoing analysis in my laboratory; 
the analysis has since been completed, and has given 
me a high idea of the value of the marls in that 
section, of which I suppose thie to be a fair sample. 
It contains a remarkably largo per centage of car- 
bonate of lime, and also traces of potash, sulphuric 
and phosphoric acids. These last, although in small 
quantity, add most materially to its value, and con- 
firm me in the opinion, that these marls are one day 
destined to be of immense importance in theagrieol* 
tnre of this region. If the present race of farmers 
find no use for them, or for the swamps under which 
they lie, they may rest assured that those who come 
after them, will not always labor under the same 
delusion. 

The exhibition of stock, implements, fruits, fico. 
at Clyde, was very creditable, and when the hour 
for the address came, I was greatly surprised, it 
being a very rainy day, to find the church quite filled 
by an audience that proved remarkably attentive, 
and that seemed disposed to consider the subject of 
the address — a special agricultural education, as 
one which deserved their most serious consideration. 

In coming up from the head of Sodus Bay, with 
Mr. Watson, he directed my attention to the line 
of the proposed Sodus canal. The excavation has 
been in a great degree completed, by the ingenious 
method of damming a stream which runs through a 
natural hollow in a straight line to the head of the 
bay, and then allowing the accumulated water to 
sweep down, bearing of course a large quantity of 
material torn from the banks with it. By a repeti- 
tion of this process, a large channel has been swept 
out, so that little remains but to bniid locks, and 
shape the banks. This canal will drain quite an 
extended tract of heavily timbered swamp, which, 
when dry, will make farms of the very richest de- 
scription. 

Near Clyde, we called for a few moments on Mr. 
Maokay, whose nursery and selection of fruit is well 
worthy of a longer visit than the cloying day per- 
mitted us to make; ho has a considerable assort- 
ment of the rarer fruits, shrubs, and flowers, and 
all in a highly thriving condition. 

From Clyde I went to Palmyra, on the canal, 
taking the packet by way of variety, in these 
days of railways and steamboats. I found it even 
slower than I had expected, and was quite content 
to stop at Palmyra, after a voyage of about 24 
miles. 

This beautiful village reminded me more in its 
appearance of Massachusetts or Connecticut, than 
any place that I saw in New-York. In company 



with Mr. Pardee, the active and intelligent secre- 
tary of the society, I made an excursion from Pal- 
myra to the shores of Lake Ontario, at Pultney ville, 
passing through Marion on our way, and returning 
through Walworth. This is a superb country, with 
wonderful natural advantages. The cultivation is 
in several respects improving; there is agenerafair 
of increasing neatness about the fields. Attention 
seems to be paid to the eradication of weeds, on 
many farms. The buildings too, bear marks of im- 
provement and thrift. Many of the farms are how- 
ever, evidently running down, and I heard of some 
that were almost entirely worn out. The new farm 
houses in all this section, are very general|jr built 
of small rubble stone, faced with regular round or 
oval ones, brought from the shore of the lake, 
where they have been worn smooth by the action 
of its waves. This style of house seemed to me 
very appropriate for a farm-house, neat, warm, and 
solid, with a very comfortable, substantial look. 

It speaks well for the farmers of this section, 
that in this drive of about 40 miles, I did not see & 
single field of corn that was topped ; it was all cut 
close to the ground, and was uncommonly heavy. 
Mr. Pardee, who has extended opportunities for 
forming a correct judgment, thinks that the average 
yield of wheat per acre in this part of the country,, 
has rather increased ; though very great numbers 
farm on an exhausting system, they have learned td*' 
sow deeper, and thus to root the young wheat well so 
that it is not so liable to winter-kill. This improve* 
ment will not be a lasting one, if the farmers persist 
in their exhausting system, and will in that case 
soon cease to produce any such marked effects as it 
did at first. 

This county is remarkable for fine fruit, and for 
the extent to which it is cultivated. In an address 
delivered to the county society a year since, by Mr. 
Pardee, he brought forward facts to prove that 
Wayne county exceeded all others east of it on the 
line of canal taken together, in the amount of fruit 
shipped for market, both in a dried and fresh state. 
I saw many orchards that bore evidence of oareand 
skill in their management, and some of them were 
very remarkable. There was one large orchard 
that we visited, some ten or twelve miles from Pal- 
myra, the proprietor of which was absent. His 
name I have unfortunately forgotten, and I regret 
this the more, as it was in the most healthy and 
flourishing state, of any large orchard i hat I everen- 
tered. The trees were all young, just coming into 
bearing; the varieties being Russets, Greenings, 
Baldwins, and a few other standard kinds. I picked 
the largest Rus^ett from one of the trees, that I ever 
saw. The trunks of all these trees had evidently 
been washed with a w^eak lye, or some preparation 
for cleaning the bark, as it was in a w^onderfully 
smooth, silvery, thrifty state; presenting such a 
sight as, I will venture to say, can scarcely be sur- 
passed in any country. 

In the town of Walworth, we visited the farm 
and nursery of Mr. Theron G. Yoemans, and found 
it well worthy of attention. It is an instance of 
what enterprise and sagacity, may do w*ith this 
land. Wo saw there peaches, plums, pears, apples, 
and cherries, all from 3 to 5 years old only, but 
wonderfully largo for their age, and bearing most 
luxuriant crops of superb fruit, unsurpassed in size 
and quality. Mr. Teomans commenced WMth bat 
about 18 acres, on a small scale, as in mv opinion 
every beginner should, and has gradually increased 
as he has improved, until he now cultivates about 
60 acres. The original 15 acres, were first dressed 
with about 70 loads per acre of muck, and leached 
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Mhe«, In equal parts. The latter oame from an 
old ashery, where they had Iain neglected for years. 
This accomplished, the next step was to drain the 
whole tract; it lay on a hill side, and was generally 
considered dry. There was however in reality, a 
■amber of springs which made the ground wet and 
springy in the early part of the season, and in winter, 
so that th« roots of theyoang trees were liable to be 
thrown out and lifted. His draining has been done 
with tiles of the horse shoe and pipe rarieties, 
mostly of the latter, laid at a depth of three feet. 
They are made at Waterloo, Seneca county, by the 
machine imported two or three years since by Mr. 
Delafleld. The 30 or 40 acres which have been 
added to the original 15, are now nader ppoesa of 
drainage. They had heretofore been thoagfat dry, 
bot the drains laid have already ran full of water 
several times, and an improvement in the land is 
already beginning to show itself most decidedly. 
Mr. Yoemans has laid 14,000 tiles this season, and 
is still g^ing on. 

The principal object in the cultivation of this 
farm is fruit, and carried on in the way that I 
witnessed, on such a soil, and under the influence 
of such a climate, it can scarcely fail of success. 
While Mr. Yoemans has thus commenced a liberal 
a^d enlightened system of management, he has not 
neglected matters of general utility, and the neigh- 
borhood bears ample testimony to his public spirit. 
Among other things, he has offered a premium of 
about 50 cts. for each shade tree that may be planted 
along the road side within the village limits, and 
shown to be healthy and thriving at the expiration 
of three years. In consequence of this ofler, some 
900 trees have already been set out, and will be 
well cared for during the next two or three years 
of course; they will then have obtained such a start, 
as to grow without farther care. It will be an in- 
estimable benefit to the village of Walworth, and 
one which its inhabitants some thirty or forty years 
hence, will fully appreciate. Mr. Yoemans will I 
trust, excuse me for having spoken so much at length 
of his proceedings, but I think that such examples 
as his, are just those that practical farmers ought 
to become acquainted with. 

The fields ia this part of the county look older, 
and more carefully oared for, than the generality of 
those in the Eastern section. The country has been 
long settled in comparison with the east end, and 
consequently has a less rugged and newly settled 
appearance. Many of the fields however, seem to 
be much worn out by a defective system of cropping, 
and nearly all show need of the various remedies 
which Mr. Yoemans has so abundantly applied to 
his land. The cultivation here is as I have said con- 
siderably neater, and the roads cleaner, than in the 
other end of the county ; the houses are also generally 
larger, and more substantial. These are however 
simply the advantages of an older country, and in 
my opinion they will have to work hard in order to 
maintain their superiority, as their rivals are push- 
ing on rapidly in this friendly strife. Yours truly, 
JoHH P. NOXTOV. 



JCixtland's New Chxxxies. — Dr. Kirtland states 
that out of the new cherries which he has originated, 
there are soma thirty or forty which will range as 
high as the American Heart. None are as early as 
the purple Gnigne. The Doctor, one of the earli- 
est, he states, comes in with the early White Heart. 
We haye found it a trifle earlier. 



Protection to WooUGrowers* 



EsiTons CvfcTivATon — My article in the Septem* 

ber number ef the Cultivator on the subject of 
Foreign and Domestic wool, was written amid the 
pressure of other business, in great haste, from a 
mass of facts on the subject, which in private cor* 
respondenee and official documents had been aoou* 
mulating on my hands, daring the many years I have 
been connected with the wool question ; and here, 
permit me to say, a question, whether we regard the 
immense amoont of the investment or the numbers 
interested, unsurpassed in importanoe by any single 
subject that can be presented to the consideration 
of Congress in the adjustment of a tariff. Whether 
such an event is to happen immediately or at a distant 
day, it is a bad policy, to wait till the horse is stolen 
before yon lock your barn, as was the case in 1842. 

In that article, (which an able writer in your 
November number over the afsamsci nanis of Titrins. 
a wool grotom', has been pleased to notice with great 
courtesy,) I endeavored to embody a mass of faoti 
which I deemed vitally essential to a fair adjustment 
of a practical and useful tariff on wool. How ne- 
cessary a knowledge of the most simple facts is, to 
the majority of politicians and professional men. 
who compose Congress, is aptly illustrated by the 
fact, that Congress in '42 regarded flax-seed and lin« 
seed as two distinct articles, and accordingly in the< 
tariff, made them subject to widely different rates 
of duty, which ridiculous ignorance, any unlettered 
farmer could have enlightened. 

Titrius, notwithstanding his great interest in the 
wool question and confessed obligation to me, seises 
upon a purely incidental remark on the snl^ect of 
Sootish Black faced wool, (which is a mere incident 
with the grower, the mutton being the main object) 
and ascribes to me the advocacy of a sentiment con- 
fliotiog with the whole tenor of my article which I 
never have and do not advocate, to wit, that of dis- 
criminating duties on wool according to the different 
fabricks, into which it may be manufactured. This 
would be impracticable, if not impossibly as the 
wool of the same fleece, is often made Into fabricks 
of very different value with wool of an entirely differ- 
ent character. Had Titrius written over his own 
name or addressed me a private letter, as many wool 
growers have done, I have no doubt with his kind 
feelings, the fervor of his gratitude and deep personal 
interest in the subject, we might have arrived at a 
mutual good understanding, without his giving battle 
to a man of straw, or my appearing again in print. 

As I have nothing to do with the duties on fabricks 
into which wool may be manufactured furtb#^than 
their manufacture creates a demand for wool, I will 
now simply say, that Titrius is mistaken five per 
cent in the duty on the fabrick to which he alludes, 
and notice more particularly his last paragraph, in 
relation to the struggle in the passage of the tariff 
1842, on the wool clause. With this struggle I was 
not an entire stranger or a careless and uninterest* 
ed observer. The samples of wool used in both 
houses of Congress and before the committees, to 
illustrate the subject were furnished by me, in rela* 
tion to which Ex-Oov. Slade, then in Congress, in 
his letter to me says, ** they w$r€ U9td io good ad' 
vantag^' before the committee of ways and means, 
who were induced to report an amendment to their 
bill before the committee of the whole in the house, 
of Ave per cent duty on coarse wool costing less than 
seven cents per lb. &c." Also the facts quoted in 
behalf of the wool grower in both houses were 
credited to the paper I then had the pleasure to edit. 

This paragraph appears to me to originate in a 
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misapprehension of the nature of the straggle in 
'42, and calcalated to prepare the way for further 
injustice to the wool grower; in eborii to be joet 
such aa a defeated advocate of the now exploded 
maxiiBom principle, would pen in the last resort, to 
secure the next beat object to the advooatesof free 
trade in wool— ^o wits a low, iaditoriininate dutj on 
wool, ho high, as nearly to exclode the coarse ktiry 
wools which we do not grow, yet so Ww, as to 
adroit the whole mass of rival woois, at a cost here 
which will enable them to control the price of do- 
mestic wool in the home market ; too low for the 
purposes of revenue, incidental or direct protection, 
and far below what the farmers of the country have 
a right to demand in return for the payment of 
I8-20ths of the millions raised by the tariff to support 
the government. It is not to be winked out of sight 
that, 82.100tbe of the whole population of the United 
States aire sigrksulfarists, and that no class consume 
more dutiable ai^ieles, a<;cording to their numbers 
and the amount of their individual biminess, than 
they. They ai« the principal consumers of all the 
protected products of bur raaonfactorers, yet no class 
on account of the great soperabandanoe of the 'pro- 
ducts of our agriculturei receive so litteenoourage- 
ment or aid from the tariff. Then let Congress do 
ail it can for them in a tariff in this viteil matter 
of wool, and go even beyond the revenue standard, 
(even the most toropnlous for justice's sake, need 
not hesitate,) they will still labor at the shortest end 
of the yoke and receive a mere pittance from the 
general government compared to the aggregate 
amount of their contributions to its support. 

Titrius says — it Was the attempt to discriminate 
between the different kinds of wool to be applied to 
different objects, which produced the greatest mis- 
chief to the wool grower in 1842. 

Now, I say there was no such attempt or issue in the 
passage of the tariffof 1842, as Titrius believes, and 
those who believe it do not and did not understand the 
g-ame the advocates of free trade in wool were play- 
ing, under the guise of the maximum principle, adopt- 
ed in tha^tariff of I832~which admitted all wool 
costing abroad eight cents or less per pound, duty 
free. So little was then known on the subject out 
of the circle of importers and manufacturers, that it 
was not even imagined in Congress or out of it, that 
this tariff would virtuany establish free trade in 
woo), but when I established the fact in 1841, that 
fourteen and a half millions out of a little rising fif- 
teen million pounds of wool, were imported duty free, 
supplanting every grade of domestic wool in our own 
markets, the wool-growers were alarmed, the agri- 
oulturml press oame to the rescue, a few members of 
Congfess caught the glimmer of the new light, a 
<*t'(iggi^ CLi'o'o between those who wanted free trade 
in wool aud the wool-growers. The whole issue 
was made up on the maximum, whioh drew no line 
of discrimination between the kinds of wool and the 
fabrics into which it might be manufactured, but be- 
tween free trade and protection. So great was the 
influence of adverse interests, and so small the in- 
formation on the subject in Congress, that all the 
bills, when presented to Congress, adopted a maxi- 
mum, high enough to establish virtually, free trade 
in wool. However, the Committee of Ways and 
MeaiM, at the last moment, imbibed a little light, 
and were induced to report an amendment to their 
Dili, subjecting eomree wool coming under their max- 
mum to five per cent. duty. The word coaxsx, 
which was not in the tariffof 1882, with the provisos 
in the bill, it waa contended by the advocates of frtee 
trade in wool, would be an abundant security to the 
wool-grower»| while theff oontcnded ^he w»rd toatte 



and the proviso, would be inoperative in the co»* 

struction of the act, and the sheep husbandry in the 
United States would progress from bad to worse, 
under the proposed tariff, all of which has been too 
sadly realized' 

Thus the whole struggle in }842, wasforsubstan^ 
tial free trade on the one side, and just and equal 
protection on the other. The free trade in wool 
prevailed, losing no grovnd in the struggle save the 
trifling amendment of the Wflyys and Means. Well, 
the tariffof 1842 went into operation. From the inge« 
nius phraseology of the bill, the word coaxse prove* 
to be all a humbug, and without meaning, — over 
29-30ths of all the wool imported^ came in subject ta 
^Ye per cent, duty — about one-eighth as much as the 
duty on woollens. The importations rose up by 
1844 to nearly 25,000,000 pounds, Iknd in 1845, to 
rising 28,000,000 pounds. 

Now I woold as& what there is in all this that haa 
even the semblance of a discrimination between dif- 
ferent kinds of wool to be applied to different ob« 
jectst Does the issue on the maximum, for its rejec* 
tion, reduction, or the substitution of an ad valo- 
rem duty as high on wool as woollens, establish the 
fact? No such thing. The whole issue was free 
trade or not. Certainly the maximum could make 
no such discrimination, when nil the South Ameri- 
can wool could be purchased abroad from one to foUr 
cents per pound less than the maximum of seven 
cents. It is true, that the friends of the wool-groWer 
in Congress, with a faith founded in darkness, thought 
if they could reduce the maximum, they could Sub- 
ject more rival wools to the higher rate of duty es- 
tablished in the bill, but they soon foUnd that they 
were completely over-reached, and that there was 
no fact in commerce better established, than that the 
coarse, hairy wools of Crimea, Odessa, Calcutta, 
&c*, cost the same abroad as the fine and beautiful 
wools of South America, east of the Andes. 

This fact was established beyond contradiction, 
in my last; having then reliable information that a 
project for a new tariff had been made at Newport, 
R. I., by certain eminent politicians, about twelve 
months previous, designed to be substituted for th'^ 
present tariff, at the first convenient opportunity, 
by which free trade in wool was again to be estab- 
lished under the guise of the maximum principle; I 
set forth this fact distinctly and beyond doubt, so 
that all could see that a maximum could have no 
office in a tariff on wool, save its old office of hum- 
bug, deception and ruin. 

That I made a discrimination between rival wools 
which supplant our own, and the coarse hair wools, 
which do not, is true, in order to show that the max- 
imum cannot be applied to either, as a rule of dis- 
crimination between coarse and fine wools, and also, 
that unless such a discrimination as this is made in 
a tariff, it will be found to be impracticable, as it 
regards both the revenue and incidentlil or direct 
protection. 

Titrius, would not subject fine and coarse woollens 
to the same rate of duty-^say $2 per yard. This 
would exclude the coarse fabrics, costing $1.50 ^hd 
under per yard, (the article most wanted,) and be 
no restriction on the importation of broad-olotk 
worth $5 or $10 peryard, and would defeat the pur- 
poses of revenue. This is precisely the case with 
the present indiscriminate ad valorevaof SO p^r c<fnt. 
on all wool. If it is a fftct, I believe it does not 
admit of a doubt, that the coarse hairy Crimea and 
the Buenos Ayres cost abroad the same, (though the 
Buenos Ayres will produce three times as much as the 
Crimea,) then both pay the «ame ameuht of duty 
per pound, whichis.asebserd net^sh^ieet a#l<^Mit 
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$2 broad-cloth to the tame amoant of duty per 
yard. 

Now, I would ask Titrlus, as a wool -grower, what 
rate of duty he would put on the rival woolt of Bu- 
enos Ayres, Montevideo, Cordova, &e., rivaling ev- 
ery grade of wool grown id the United States, and 
coming to the cards from 12 to 20 cents per pound 
cheaper than our domestic wool, and costing about 
six cents per pound? Why, he would answer me 
as did a distinguished wool-grower and member of 
the present Congress — why, sir, 100 percent, would 
not be equal in its effects, to the duty on woollens. 
Kow apply Cbis rate of duty, or any just rate of du- 
ty on fine or rival wools, to the coarse hairy wools, 
and yon exclude their importation at once, and de- 
stroy a demand for our long worsted wools manu- 
factured with them in about equal proportions. Ton 
defeat all revenue from this class of wools, and dis- 
courage the introduction of the large long-wooled 
mutton sheep, very desirable in our more populous 
States, where mutton as well as wool is an object 
with the farmer. NoWf on the other hanif if you 
adopt a low, indiscriminate ad valorem duty, to low 
as to raise revenue from the importation of thc»e 
coarse hairy wools, you will flood the country with 
all kinds or wools and ruin the majority of the sheep 
farmers in the United States. This would not be 
true, did the price of wools abroad generally import- 
ed, correspond to their quality, value and fineness, 
as imported articles generally do. 

Hence, in ray humble judgment, we are reduced 
to the necessity ef either a general ad valorem duty 
on all wools, on thtir home valuation j or two rates 
of ad valorem duties corresponding to the qualitiet 
cf the wool and the degree to which they compete 
with and rival our domestic wools in our own mar- 
ket, or else wool-growing in the United States will 
continue to be, what wool -growers know it has heenj 
a had bueinest. I am, with great consideration 
and respect, your obedient servant, H. C. MsaiAM. 
MTorth Tswkeburf, Ifot. 7th, 1850. 
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SaeoettAd Tieatttent of Youg Treet* 



We gave, last spring, some account of the sue- 
eessful management of newly transplanted fruit trees, 
furnished by Jonathan Talcott, of Rome, N. Y. 
Not one tree in a hundred was lost, and the growth 
of many of the shoots on the apple trees the first 
•eason, was 19 inches to 2 feet. This success was 
mainly owing to large holes filled with fertile soil; 
careful transplanting; shortening the shoots at the 
time on the tops of the trees; and clean, enriching, 
and mellow cultivation, and mulching. He has 
recently furnished the fofiowing additional remarks 
on the treatment of his young orchards:*— 

** Last spring the ground was plowed and planted 
to hoed crops, the manure about the trees was 
Opaded in, and they have been hoed twice. The 
results have been most promising for a beginner, 
and encouraging to those in this vicinity who are 
setting out fruit trees. I find they have grown from 
dne to more than three feet the present season, 
forming fine heads. When I came to the conclusion 
to set out an orchard, I made up my mind that I 
would take care, of my trees, and have endeavored 
to do so to the best of my knowledge. Thus far 
the result of the experiment has been satisfactory. 

'' I haye just been scrufabiair the tranks with aoft 



soap diluted with water, tying tbem up for winter, 
removing the eggs of insects, &c. 

" About 100 trees set last spring have made an 
average growth of about 16 inches each. A pan 
were mulched with oat straw, a part with coarse 
straw manure, and another portion were mulched at 
all. The result was most conclusive in favor of the 
mulching." 

Tke Best Strawberries. 



The experiments which have been made in all 
parts of the country are greatly assisting in the- 
determination of the best sorts for general cultiva- 
tion. The results of difierent cultivators under the 
various externa] circumstances of soil, locality, &c. 
must always be interesting. 

Lewis F. Allkn, of Black Rock, N. Y. remarks 
in the Horticulturist, *' In the plantations of an acre 
or two which I am about making [founded on pre- 
vious trial] my chief stock will be the Large Early 
Scarlet, Burr'e New Pine and Rival Hudson, with 
a few Hovey*s Seedlings.** The Large Early Scarlet, 
he says, is ** the best berry /or a crop, probably, 
taken altogether, that we have." Twelve square 
rods, with ordinary care and some drawbacks, gave 
260 quarts. Hovey's Seedling, '^ coarse in flavor, 
'a tolerable bearer,' not fit for a crop." Boston Pine, 
a good fruit, but stem too short. Burr's New Pine, 
" splendid, early, prolific, highest flavor." Rival 
Hudson, "the most prolific — the most beautiful 
growing berry, on a high stem — fine rich flavor.'* 
Black Prince, "color bad — flavor insipid, or sour." 

H. £. HooKsa, an extensive and skilful cultivator 
at Rochester, says, ''The best to my palate, are 
Burr*s New Pine, Large Early Scarlet and Hudson ; 
and for a late berry, Crimson Cone ; but tastes dif- 
fer." Boston Pioe is pronounced very productive, 
but inferior in flavor.* Black Prince, the same. 
Hovey's Seedling, large, beautiful, of second quality. 
Burrs New Pine, large, beautiful, fine, productive. 
Large Early Scarlet, very productive, one of the 
best, good for marketing. Hudson, good flavor, 
firm, excellent for market. Crimson Cone, beauti- 
ful, fine flavored, late, very vigorous." 

At an examination of 37 sorts made at the grounds 
of L. C. Eatok, of Providence. R. I. by a number 
of gentlemen, the following were selected as the 
best, viz: Hovey^s Seedling, General Jaqueminot, 
Jenny^s Seedling, Burr's New Pine, Rival Hudson, 
and Hudson Bay. The New York Hudson Bay. 
the Cincinnati Hudson, and the Hudson Bay of 
Rhode Island, were pronounced distinct, the fatter 
being decidedly the best. The General Jaqueminot 
was regarded as unrivalled, — large, flrra, hardy, 
vigorous, productive — fruit stalk high and strong. 

Dr. Kietland, of Cleveland, Ohio, states that 
Hovey's Seedling, Willey, Burr's old Seedling, and 
a variety of Hautbois, can be so managed as to 
give an abundant succession of fruit for five or six 
weeks. He remarks, " Experienee has satisfied ua 
that four-fifths of the varieties which have been in- 
troduced to public notice, are in nowise superior 
to a few old favorites, and many are entirely worth- 
less in this vicinity." 

G. W. Huntsman, well known as a saocessful 
strawberry culturist of Flushing, L. I., places 
Burr's New Pine at the bead of the list, as being 
" decidedly the roost desirable strawberry in cultiva- 
tion." He ranks Hovey's Seedling next; then 

* Hpw tastes diflhr— a penoo. aecnslooied to satiny the best 
strawberries, preferred, this year, the Boston Pine for its ezcelliug 
iavor,evea akagsids Burr's N«w Fins and Swainstona. 
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Boiton Pine and Large Early Scarlet; and the 
Crimson Cone as a valuable market frait. 



Thwning Fruit. 



The New England Farmer observes in relation to 
thinning frait: — " One peach grower informed us 
that he had taken off two- thirds of his peaches, and 
as tbey increased in size, and appeared too thick on 
the trees, be said he was sorry that he had not taken 
off one half of the other third. One man complained 
to his neighbor, that a certain variety of the peach 
which his friend had advised him to cultivate, was 
a poor bearer. * Stop your complaint,' was the 
reply, ' antil yon sell your fruit.' He raised on one 
tree three dozen of peaches, sold them at two dollars 
per dozen, and was satisfied/^ 

This, it is true, was an extreme ease, hut the 
evils of overbearing, contrasted with the benefits 
of thinning, can only be understcwd by actual trial. 
The cultivator may be aware that, by reducing the 
number, one hundred specimens may fiH his basket, 
where two hundred were required from an overloaded 
tree, but untvl he actually tastes and compares the 
two prodnvts he cannot appreciate the incomparably 
superior quality of the former. 

Many are deterred from thinning their fruit by 
the slow and tedious nature of the operation ; but a 
very expeditious way more particularly applicable 
to the peach, is to ihorten in the thoot e-^ontting 
off one half or two thirds of all one season's growth. 
Where trees have been neglected for several years, 
and are beginning to extend their branches into long 
bare arms, the shortening back should extend to 
larger portions of the branch, nntil the tree is 
brought into a more compact shape. We have on 
former occasions more particularly pointed out the 
nature of this mode of treatment, but we wish now 
to urge the necessity of its timely performance. 
The earlier in winter it is attended to the less will 
be the liability of its omission. We have found it 
to succeed quite as well even if performed by mid- 
autumn as when left till spring. 



Horticnltare at Ciacinnati. 



At the same tinte that the American Pomotogieal 
Congress at Cincinnati did not prove to be quite so 
successful a convention as had been hoped, the ex- 
hibition of fruits, &o. by the Horticultural Society 
of that place, appears t» have been of a very im- 
posing character. The following aocmint lb furn- 
ished by the Genesee Farmer: 

The brilUanoy of this exhibition too'k as quite by 
surprise. We expected something fine — we were 
aware that the most liberal arrangements had been 
made, and that there was abundant material in that 
city and vicinity, for a grand display; still, as we 
have already said, it took us completely by surprise, 
so admirable was it in all its parts. We felt fully 
compensated for our joorney, with the gratification 
it alone afiorded us. We have seen some of the 
best sko^ws that Philadelphia or Boston has produced ; 
and although this was defective in the display of 
pears and foreign grapes, yet, as a whole, consider- 
ing the articles exhibited, the arrangement, Stc, 
we consider Cincinnati up to, if not a little ahead 
of either; and this is saying a good deal. 

The show was held in a splendid haH nearly one 
hundred feet long and fifty feet wide. On either 
side was a table, the whole length covered with 
fniits — not tittle, shabby, half grown upecimensone 
of a kind — hat superb dishes ci those magniAcent 



golden and crimson fruits of the west — Fall Pippins 
as large as a man's head, and peaches that would 
almost weigh a poand. What a display of fruits !*^ 
The '' Queen City" and the " Mighty West'' 
might well be proud of it. Then, in the center of 
the room were three tables, with a walk between 
each, filled with flowers, flowering plants, and floral 
designs. The center table was appropriated to the 
design and taller plants. At the end of this table, 
just opposite the entrance, was a decorated arch, 
supported by two columns, mossed and ornamented 
with flowers, and with nuts of the Buckeye. The 
words '* Buckeye welcome" were tastefully wrought 
on the arch, with the nnts, and on the top was the 
American eagle. This tasteful object was the handi* 
work of the Misbcs Okanse., and sold, we under- 
stood, for the sum of $50, at the close of the exhi- 
bition. There were many other very beaatifut de- 
signs, by Mrs. Wm. Hkaveb and others. At the 
farther end of the room we noticed a villa residence 
in miniature, the grounds all laid out and planted 
with much skill and taste; and, just opposite,, a 
very pretty design of a flower garden, laid ont and 
planted. The two side tables were occupied with 
smaller plants, dahlias, &c. Messrs. Jacksok, 
HxAVER, Sayers, and others, exhibited pot f laats^ 
many of which were new and rare, grown in the 
best manner. Indeed, we think they woalddo credit 
even to a Chiswiok fete. A better collection of pot 
plants, and better speeimens, have,, we are very 
confident, never been exhibited together before in 
this country. 

The liberal manageoMnt of the Society bronghl 
out this grand display, and it was well rewarded.. 
We were glad to see the great hall filled — thronged 
— evening after evening, and every visitor go away 
delighted. One thousand dollars were received at 
the door, and six hundred dollars were received at the 
sale, making $1,600 receipts. We congratniate ttie 
officers and members of this very excellent Society 
on the success which has crowned their efforts on this 
occasion. It affords them great encouragement for 
the future. 

Fruit Memoranda. 



Grafting old afpls trrs.— -Some persons, I 
have ncHiced, in grafting old trees put in as many 
scions at one time as they think the tree ought to 
have. The next year they trim off all the original 
branches fend leave the bare limbs with one year's 
growth of the scions at the ends. This causes m 
rapid growth of the scions, rendering them liable to 
be broken off by the wind, and as they cannot take up 
all the nourishment furnished by the roots, shoota 
start out all over the trees which from their number 
are very troublesome. Thomases Jlmerican Fruit 
Culturist shows a better way, which is, to begin at 
the top and graft a third of the tree a year till it ia 
completed. This does not throw all the nourishment 
of the tree up to the scions at once ;. and they start 
better, from not being shaded by the foliage above 
them, when the top is grafted first. From, the same 
source we learn, that *^ instead of cutting off large 
branches and grafting them at once, it is better to 
prune the top in part which w^ll cause an emissiou 
of vigorous shoots which may be grafted with ease 
and success/' I have seen trees that had begun to 



* Ravinff been nnezpeotedTy prevented from seelnf this exhibl-> 
ticiis tike writer lies bees fhrored with a glance ar aMne d its specl* 
meiw^tbroiifh the kindness of A. H.. EiwsTaad Dr. 8. Mosnxay 
by the present of a fine coileetioa of ft-nits, some or them quite ez^ 
ceeding In sixe and beauty any to be foond even fai the ftEttlS regie 
of WesMttNeiwYotk. AkChow 
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decay, graTted on the old brancbee and the failure 
showed the folly of such work. 

Pruning grape vines in summer. — It is thought 
necessary by some, to cut off the ends of the shoots 
of grape vines in summer, in order to facilitate the 
growth of the grapes, or that the sun's rays may 
fall directly upon them. The following from the 
Fruit CiUturitt will set this matter right. " The 
summer treatment of grapes consists chiefly in thin- 
ning the shoots where there is danger of the leaves 
becoming crowded ; thinning out the bunches; and, 
on exotic sorts, thinning out freely the berries. The 
frequent practice of nipping otf the ends of the 
shoots, just above the bunches, when the grapes are 
&s large as a pea, lessens their subsequent growth. 
For all fruits grow and ripen best when fed from a 
good sup|»ly of well grown but not crowded leaves, 
hence the foliage should not be lessened, nor the 
shoots shortened, until they interfere with each 
ether's full development.'^ p. 393. 

That becduno grape. — In the Cultivator for 
1844, page 382, is noticed a seedling grape obtained 
of 6. B. Emerson, Esq. of Boston. It is represent* 
ed as about the slae of an ounce bullet, perfectly 
bardy, the flavor richer than the Isabel la, and ripen- 
ing about a month earlier. Such a grape would be 
very desirable for this climate. Do any of your 
readers know any thing about this grape or where it 
may be obtained? 

Another seedling. — A gentleman of this towu 
has a grape vine whicli sprung from a raisin seed. 
It is now about five jears old, apparently hardy, 
end, I should think, a slow grower. It has blos- 
somed, but never fruited. It is uncommon to raise 
Tines from foreign seed, in this part of the world, at 
least, and if the owner of that vine expects it will 
ever ripen fruit, I " rather guess" he will be mis- 
talcen^ unless he gives it some kind of protection, — 
end then he nuiy. W. L. Eaton. 

Apple Trees from the South* 



This will last for many a year. It is simple, expe- 
ditious, and sure to keep oflf the *' varmints." 

A litile hillbck of dirt is raised around each tiee, 
enough to cover the bottom of the lead. 

Without protection, the borer is the worst enemy 
of the insect tribe, to the apple, peach, plum, or 
quince, that we have to contend with. 

I have successfully prevented sheep from girdling 
my trees by the application of their own dung, quite 
fresh, plastered upon each tree, as high up as they 
can reach, one boy can pass over several hundred 
in a day. Weybridgej Oct. 18, 1850. S. W. Jewett. 



Ezpeditioas Bed4iiig* 



Fruit trees, of most kinds, taken from nurseries 
elong the sea-board and replanted in Vermont, have, 
in most instances, met with ill success; so much so, 
that all ** Southern trees" have been regarded with 
disfavor. But the fact is now well established, 
that those trees re-set in these parts, which were 
propagated in the nurseries on the banks of the 
Hudson, are hardy, and thrive better than most of 
the trees from our nurseries. 

Mr. Henry C. Hunt, of New Haven, has a fine 
orchard of trees from the Hudson nurseries that are 
equal in hardihood or thrift to any standard trees 
that I ever saw in any part of the State of New 
York, and superior to any that I have seen reared 
in this State. 

Most of his standard trees, set last spring, have 
this season grown two feet /rom the trid hud, and 
older trees many of them over three feet. In fact, 
these trees commence bearing four years from the 
grafts and six from the seed. From one entire lot 
of 640 southern trees transplanted last spring, not 
one has died. 

Mr. Hunt is now forwarding over two thoasand 
from the Hudson riTsr nurseries on sale. Such 
ehoice varieties of beautiful trees as he selects 
" go ofTlike hot cakes.*' 

Borers, Mice and Shcep omDLrNO. — Mr. Hunt's 
method of protecting trees from the depredations 
ef field mice and the borer, is worthy of notice. 
He procures sheet lead, taken from old tea chests, 
At a nominal price, cuts into strips, and winds 
Around the body of each tree close to the groond. 



Messrs. Editors — Under the above head, I see 
it stated in the Cultivator for June 1850, page 207, 
that the Messrs. Overmans of Canton, 111., and 
another man in western New York, are at least sup- 
posed to be the greatest " Live Budders" ever seen 
or heard of, ihey having set about 1,650 buds each 
in a day, (though it is not stated how many were 
employed to tie them in ;) and this in a region where 
to " Strip ofi* a bud and fling it at a tree was quite 
sufficient to have it take." Although we live in a 
State where the soil and climate will not produce 
such a rapid growth as in Illinois, yet we have some 
trees and some '' Live Budders" here. My oldest 
son, now in his 21st year, set 2,300 buds, and pre- 
pared his own stocks, on the 22nd of Aug. 1850; 
and my second son, now in his 17th year, tied them 
all in^ and unless some two persons can be produced, 
who can bud and tie in 3,000 in one day, you may 
at least hear of one live budder who can go cv^r 
the Messrs. Overmans". Cornu>aU, Orange co., 
N. Y. Chas. Hamilton. 



Hortlcvltnral Items* 



The Curculio. — S. W. Cole, of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, says that he lately observed an orchard 
of plum trees in Brooklyn ^' bending beneath their 
heavy and growing load of frnit," and on inquiry 
he found that the trees were jarred morning and 
evening, the curculios being allowed to escape, and 
as was supposed, flew away. Whether his neigh- 
bors &uff*ered any the more for this expulsion , we are 
not informed; but although this is >in easier way 
than to catch on sheets and kill them, it cannot be 
so sure, as a living insect may return, but if killed 
there is no possibility of any further injury on his 
part. 

Transplanting Evergreens. —We bsTe urged 

the importance of always, where practicable, re- 
moving a large mass of earth on the roots, and where 
this cannot be done, to keep even the surface of the 
denuded roots constantly moist till they are again 
replaced in the earth. This is corroborated by a 
statement from G. Jacques, who transplanted in the 
spring fifty two young hemlocks, (a very diflicult 
tree to remove successfully,) on a rainy day, all of 
which are alive and growing. 

The Kew Palm House. — This celebrated and 
magnificent erection, built in 1848, is 362 feet in 
length and 66 feet high; the whole frame- work and 
sashes are -of cast iroe, glased with 45,000 feet of 
glass. It contains lofty palm trees, huge clusters of 
golden banannas, cocoa nut trees, and other large 
tropical productions, while the foliage of cinnamon 
and eamphor scent the atmosphere; "and but for the 
glass roof that you see, instead of the sky, overhead ," 
remarks the editor, who visked it, '' you might be- 
lieve yourself in the West Indies." 
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tlttTul ^^IrcljtbctttTe. 



•IngulkT lacoDiiMCDoy, that, notvilhstaad- 
great value which our people proCeti to 
lo commoD schools, the buildings which tre 
Id Ibem, freqaently evince the ulmoit 
Id paiain^ thronfh the ooantr^, ons can- 
o bs itruek with msii; diiagreeabte exBin- 



plei of thii kind. S(naetia«i the Khool-haQts U 
plaated wilhin Ibe limit* of the highwKj, and to ei- 
cape the charge that it iaoommodea the public travel, 
it ii, perhapa, perched upon aome high hank, or 
precipice, entirely iuacceaaibls to any vehicle. Td 
reaohing it, th« childreti raaliie aach a (brvtaate of 
the toil* inciileDt lo climbing the "hill of science," 
that it is no wonder Ibey become dilcoDraged. la 
other inltancei the hoaaa ii placed ia the ble^eat 
aitaetion of the neighborhood, expoaed to the mod 
violent vinda and itarmt of winter, .and (he moat 
intenM anDshina of intDmer; not a tret break* the 
Torre of the blaat, or intercept! the aoorebing ra*. 
The haitding itaelf baa not one inviting Teatarc. It 
atand* on fonr pilel of atones — one at each oorner; ' 
the underpinning having never been flniahed, there 
is a free oircnlation of air nnder the floor. It never 
had any paint; there are oo blind* to the window*; 
sometime* *ome oalieo or paper Is hang np a* ■ 
screen to half the window ; bot more freqaentlT the 
only protection of thi* kind, i( *oDe bashes with the 
leave* on, which the "mistress" has fasteaad into 
the window-frame. If a certain neoessary append- 
age to the school'honse ha* aver been ereeted, ita 
sitnation and condition are auch as to outrage dr- 
oency. Half the board* are ton off, it ha* no door, 
and i* »e near the poblic road thai it might well be 
eomplainad of aa a Baisanoe. 

Snoh are loo many of our conntry achool-honsea. 
Bm we are bappy to know that a reform has eom- 
mencsd. Public aobDal-hoaias, tasteful in design, 
and convenient in arrangement, have been ereotad 
in many places, and we hope the improvement will 
•peadily spread over all part* of the country. 

The dasiga here give* wa* mailed by Mr. Daw. 
■tino, for tba BortievltariMt, from aa Bnglish wMk 
on sohool-houaes, by Kehdali,. Ii represent* a 
tmall *ohoo1-boase, in a style admirably siltad to 
hBrmoniie with rural scenery. It might be baill of 
wood for (600 to $700. If not exaolly copied, the 
design would afford aome excatlent hint*. The ex- 
lerior would have aa agrae^la effeot if kdepted Tor 
ft tumU eeoBir} ehuroh 
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Sht iontur's JXob-Book. 



' In annrerto tetrer&tiDqniries.'we agftin inisrl the 
'BOCtnnprinyliig ant of an ice-hoaie above groi 
'It «M originallj rarniahed to the Borliculturitl hj 
v. 3. Wreth, a oelebratod ice merohaiii or Cam. 
Iiridge, Has*., who deecribes it as folloiTB: 

An ice-honte abort gromd shoiild ba bailt upon 
tba plan of having a dooble partition, witli the 
bollov ■pace benreen filled with aome non-condi 
Itig ■obiTance. 




«l* 



la tiM 0t«t placB, the ri-ania of the aloet afaonld 
WfEnmedof rwo rangM of opright pUtw, aix bj 
-fovr Itiohev; thetoiPW eoA of the J«{«t( ihOTild be 
f<K iato tb« gTooiMl tcitftoat a*j till, whieh ia apt 
tokm air paaa tbroHgh. These two raogeiof jolati 
•hoaid be about two feat and one-half a part at the 
bottom, and two feel at the top. At th« top theM 
S«i8M tbotrid b«iBortie«d into the oroia-beamt whioh 
kra 1o mpport tha apper floor. The joltta in the 
two mngee ahonld be placed eaoh oppoiite another. 
Tfa«7 ibotild then be Knod ar faoed on one aide, vllh 
ro«gh boarding, irhjoh need not ba very tight. 
Thia boatdivg •hetd<l b« nailed to those Ddg«( of the 
jotMs nearast each other, to that one range of joists 
abatl ba ootrida the building, and the other Jaaide 
1J|P iav-roolB or vaah. 



. Tho spa«e between theae boM'dlngs', w partiticna 
Aotdd be filled with wet tan, or sawdust, which- 
aver is eheapeat er most aasilj obtaiaad. Tba 
reason for B«iag_w«( material for flliin^ the spaoe 
U, that dariag winter it freetes, and an til it is again 
tbawed, Ultla ar no ice wiQ melt at tba sides of the 
Tanlt. 

TIm battMi «t the lea *mIi alioald be filled abom 



a foot deep with nnall bloeks of woodj these ara 
levelled %ai eorered with wood shavings, over whioh 
ft strong phDk floor shonld be laid to receive the 

Upon tbb be«ns above the vault, a pretty tight 
floor ttionld also be laid, and this floor shonld bs 
covered several inrphes deep witb dry tan or »aw- 
dull. The roof of the iee-hoaae abonld have eon- 
•idarable pilch, and the space between the npper 
floor and the roof ahonld be ventilated b; a lattice 
'window at each gable end, or aometblng aqnivalent; 
tt) pass out the warm air which wtll adeomalata 
beneath the roDf. A door most be provided in the 
side of the vanlt toflll and discharge it j batitahooU 
aiwaya be i>lo*ed op higher than the lee, and when 
not is o«e ihonM be kept closed altogether. 



flichlgan Sod aaA Snksoll Ploir> 

It «3l be recollected that this plow reoeived « 
special premiam, eqoel to the highest oflTered, nt the 
trial of plows by the N. T. Slate Ag. Sooieif in 
Jane la|t. The figure of the inpleinent, aa given 



in ani Oetobai number, rapreeenis it as first eon 
strnoied. The aooompaaying eat show* it with 
sevwal iiaproTemaata which have b«en added. The 
torn of the fbnrardaharehasteanaOBewfaat altered, 
sod a entter attaohed to tba share, snhstitnted for 
the foimer tock.oonll«T. An improvement has also 
bran mad« in the' attaofament of the plow to the 
beam, and in the gearing belonging to the wheel. 
NxwBLL FuncHi-fipaae, N. ¥., ia the prt^rietoi 
of the patent for. the above plow. 



Prepftratlons for Wiiit«r. 

Snch prepaiataoBs for winter as have not ^ready 
been made, thoald lie attended to without delay. 
DoBiestie animal* shoal d be provided with oomforta- . 
bla shelter. This is ■ dnCy anforoed by the obliga> 
tions of haMianity, as well as a matter af polieyia a 
peennian view. Tfae heat of the Tini"*l aystem 
most be kept ap to aboai 100° ; tbe inbataneea whioh 
aapply this heat are taken a« food — tbey are tka/uti, 
and Iha eolder the atraosphere fa; whioh the animal 
is anrronnded, the greater will be the amonnt of (eod 
reqnired to aostain it. Animals shonld be kept dry, 
ia winter. A cold, drenohiagrain ia nera iajorlooa 
than almost any fair weather to whieb they are 
exposed. Hoistnra is rapidly evaporatad, and 
every particle of water that le thns eanied eff, 
takes with it a oeitain amsnnt of heat. This •!• 
plains why animals are so likely to " take eold," oa 
the exprasaiaB is, by axpoeore to dampness ander a 
low lempstatne. The beat i* abMirbsd by th« 
vapor, till ths ooU striksa tbcoagh the system to tkfl 
vital*. 

Fftftttue that have aot already Aitabia bnildings 
for their stork, may rasdily make those whioh will 
serve for a while. Sheds for sh»p may be made ol 
boards, rails, or poles. If tbe latter are used, they 
maybe thatched with atraw, or with hemlock, fir, 
or cadai bonghs [ and by making the sides and eada 
doable, with a spase of six or eight inahes betwaea 
and fiiliag the spaoa with straw, they will aSird 
good proteetioa- 

Vegaublt* whioh hsve bMi Uond i» ceUa«^ 
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should not. be kept too much from the ftir. They 
are very likely to rot from heating. Wiodowe 
should be kept open until the vapor is seen to con- 
geal inside the apartment, and even after that, it 
will- be advisable to open them occasionaUy, in mild 
veather. If the common £nglish tarnip has been 
grown, it should be put where it can be fed out 
•arly, as it is of but little value after the first of 
January. 

Every farmer should have a hay or straw-cutter. 
Clover bay will be consumed with much less waste 
by being cut — the stems and leaves are then ail 
•atea together. Cornstalks should also be cotj 
cattle eat a greater proportion of them in this form 
than when given whole, and what they do not out, is 
left in a much better condition to go into manure. 
Cut in small pieces, the spongy pith is exposed, and 
readily absorbs a large amount of liquid. If thrown 
whole into tbe heap, they do not rot by spring, and 
are quite a hindrance in loading the manure. If 
grain or meal is to be fed to stock,. it should be 
mixed with cut hay or straw. It will be better di- 
gested and will go further. 

Stock should not be pinched the fore part of the 
winter. If they must be put on short allowance, it 
had better be done at the last end of winter, as they 
will then have to be kept poor less time. But with 
the general abundance of forage the present season, 
there will, with proper economy, be no necessity of 
any stock suffering for food. 

Wood and timber should be cut as soon as practi* 
esbie. It is inconvenient working in deep snow; 
neither men or teams can do as much work as when 
the ground is bar^ or otily covered with snow enough 
to make good sleighing. When there is a great 
depth of snow, there is much more waste. The 
stumps are cut higher, and many of the smaller 
branches are left, which would otherwise be saved. 
Forests should bo cut clear, if it is intended that they 
shall grow up again. If the whoU growth is taken 
off smoothly, at once, the new crop will start thick 
and grow evenly. 

Sleds should be got ready for use at a minute's 
warning, for none can tell how so<hi the snow will 
fall, and the first that fails of sufficient depth, should 
be improved. Implements not in use, should be 
housed. They should not be all tumbled, together in 
a heap, '' as the manner of some is," but put up in 
order, each in its place ,^so that any one oould be 
reached whenever wanted — eren in the dark. 

Stones for walls may be dug till the ground be* 
oomes hard frozen, and if the smaller ones are put 
in heaps, and the larger ones raised up by " block* 
ings" so that they will not be fastened to the ground 
by frost, they may be moved with the first snow, on 
a '' stone boat'' or sled, to where they will be 
wanted. 

Leaves for litter and manure may be gathered to 
good advantage along the borders of woods. The 
wind often collects them in considerable quantities 
near f<«nce8. Taken while they are dry, they make 
the best bed for a pig that he can have ; and when so 
broken up that they are no longer fit for this purpose, 
they will be the best manure for radishes, early ou- 
onmbers and melons, or potatoes, that can be ap- 
plied. 

lAVge Wheat Crop. * 



Eds. Cultivatob^I have notieed several ac- 
aounts of large yields of wheat in various places, 
but I have seen no statement of yields that would 
oompare with a yield from six acres, harvested by 
Kr. WiUiaia Hotchkiss, on his farm one mile east 



of this village. He harvested and thrashed thr€€ 
hundred and eighty-five and three-fourth buihele ; 
a yield of tixty-fomr buehele per acre. The wheat 
was of the same variety as Mr. Cook's of Lima, 
(Soule's,) and was drilled in with a drill invented 
and made by Mr. Abbott, of Lookport in this oonntj. 
Mr. Hotchkiss has taken the premiums at our 
town and county fairs, and will probably be a com- 
petitor for the State premium. He has affidavite 
to establish facts as herein stated. I think he wonld 
be a successful competitor at the World's Fair, as I 
have conversed with several intelligent farmers 
from Old England, who say, they never heard of 
such a yield from the same number of acres. A 
SuBScaiBsa. Lewiston, N. F., Oct. 14th, 1850. 



Provisions in £iigUui4« 



A considerable trade has been carried on between 
this country and Great Britain, for several years, ia 
the articles of beef, pork, butter, oheese, hc-^ 
and we believe there is but one thing necessary to 
make this trade more extensive and profitable. The 
thing needed is an improved quality of the articles. 
In regard to American cheese, for instance, thero 
would be a very large demand by the English peoplo 
at fair prices, if the article would bear a oomparisoa 
with the best of their own manufacture. The same 
remark will apply to pork, hams and butter. 

The following extracts from a review of the pro- 
vision trade at Liverpool, for the past season, wo 
take from the Mark-Lane Expreet: 

Chsxs£. — The bulk of the early imports having 
turned out fine, very good prices were realised, leav- 
ing a fair margin of profit to the merchant ; but later 
arrivals proving deficient in quality, were very diffi- 
cult of sale at any reasonable figure. Tbe conse- 
quence was that many importers resolved on hold- 
ing, and thuf we had an accumulation of stock, all 
of ordinary or inferior character, and which, from 
deterioration of quality, had eventually to be forood 
off at very ruinous rates. Indeed, several paroeia 
were returned to New York, in expectation of find- 
ing a better market there ; in which hope, howeveri 
the owners were disappointed. At the end of tho 
season a few lots of very inferior old, and some of 
the earliest new, came forward, and were sold at 
prices ranging from 5s. to 30s. per owt. [or about 
1 cent to Bi cents per pound.} The recent imports 
of the latter have, we are glad to say, prov^ of 
prime quality, and have brought high figures, tay 
408. to 44s , and in one case 46s. per owt. [about 
8J to 10 cents per pound;] rates which, we believOi 
are pretty remunerative to tbe importer. At pro- 
sent we have a good demand, for all such cheese | 
and although perhaps these prices cannot be counted 
upon for any length of time, still a really fine article 
will always command a ready market here at rates 
corresponding to the value of English; whilst we 
believe ordinary and inferior American will, during 
the present season, be more unsaleable than ever. 
From all we can learn we conceive the make of 
English will not reach tbe large production of last 
season. The imports of the past year have been 
about equal to those of the preceding. 

Hams.— We regret that we cannot report any im- 
provement in the quality of American hams general- 
ly ; tbe trade during the whole of the season has oon* 
sequently been of a very dragging character, and 
prices have ruled much lower than even last season 's« 
Until some amendment in the cure can be effected| 
we cannot expect a different result, and would thero- 
fore refrain from rocommonding thok importation. 
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RenoratlOB of Worn out IabAs* 

H. K. BvmoBOK £«q.y of Jaekaoiiy North Carolioa, 
hu boea ^cry saeceatful in reclaiming the worn oat 
IftiMla of the aeeUon where he reside*. He has 
fomished for the agriooltaral part of the Patent 
Office report, an account of his mode of improve- 
ment, by which he has doubled the product of Indian 
oorn, and increased the yield of wheat in a still 
greater proportion . The following are the principal 
points in his system of culture :^- 

If the *' broom straw/' in which these waste 
lands always grow up, retains any sap, by whioh, 
when turned under, fermentation will ensue, and 
cause the straw to rot, let the land «« it i$f be 
plowed with the largest size plow, drawn by three 
or four horses, running as deeply as possible— say 
not less than ten inches — and turning everything 
under. If the straw has no sap, burn it off, and 
plow as before. If possible, follow each plow with 
a subsoil plow, and go 6 or 8 inches deeper. This 
will make the stiff clay, which almost everywhere 
underlies our land, more open to the genial influences 
of the sun and air, and enable it to get rid of the 
surplus water of winter, and heavy rains in other 
seasons of the year. 

About the middle of Juoe, following when the 
weeds are about half grown, and before they have 
formed their seeds, sow the land broad oast at the 
rate of a bushel per acre, of the numerous varieties 
of peas among us, except the ** black-eyed," which, 
having very little vine, affords little shade. In all 
cases I prefer those which have the most vine, and 
ripen earliest. When the land has much weeds or 
grass upon it, turn under the peas with any kind 
of plow, running not over three inches deep. If the 
land is bare of weeds. I prefer covering the peas 
with a large heavy harrow, running both ways — 
first lengthwise and then across the beds. As it is 
Important to give the peas a start over the weeds 
and grass, I soak them six hours in water, and rub 
tliem in plaster of Paris; and, when they begin to 
leaf and branch, say, when twelve inches high, I 
sow plaster at the rate of a bushel per acre. This 
•timulates their growth, and they overpower the 
weeds and grass. 

When about half the peas are ripe — not " half 
ripe"-~hogs should be turned in to trample and cut 
Up the vines, otherwise it is extremely difficult to 
turn them under. So soon as this can be done, the 
hogs should be taken off, for shading the land from 
the summer's sun — a most important matter in all 
improvement — and giving to the thin soil a large 
mass of vine leaves and other vegetable substances. 
From experience in the use of both, I think peas but 
little inferior to clover (to which family, indeed, it 
belongs,) as a specific manure for wheat. 

After this mass of vine has been turned under, 
you have a *' pea ley," over which sow a bushel 
and a half of wheat per acre, and six quarts of 
clover seed. Harrow both in thoroughly, and let 
the work be finished by the middle of October. The 
return will, of course, depend somewhat on the 
quality of the '' old field;" but I venture to affirm, 
that it will amply repay all labor and outlay, andas> 
tonish by the great result apparently from so trivial 
a cause. 

I am familiar with the great increase of crops 
from the use of lime and clover, and I do not mean 
to compare the two methods of renovating land as 
equal; but where lime is not to be had, there is no 
application that can compare for a moment, on well 
drained land, (if it need draining) with plaster, 
ooas and deep tillage. No gold mine is so valuable I 



as a good marl pit. I am, however, oonfining my* 
self to interior distriotSi where neither lime nor 
marl can be had. 

After the wheat comes off in June following, the 
olover, if sown early in October, will hare grown 
so as to shade the land pretty well, even on the waste 
I speak of. It should not be grazed the first year, 
at all: in the February after, top-dress it with all 
the manure to be had, not forgetting to apply all the 
old ash€» within reach. This time of the year, 
(winter) is best for applying manure in our country, 
where the hot sun acts so injuriously on a bare sur* 
face. The roots of the young clover being protect- 
ed from the hard frosts and sudden ehanges, by the 
manure, it shoots forward with the earliest warmth 
of spring, and smothers all weeds. When the weedji 
mature their seeds, they draw upon the fertility of 
land equal to most crops. Clovergives a crop equal 
to any other, and is aU returned to the land in drop* 
pings of the stock while gracing upon it. As proof 
of its profit, for three years I have never fed my work- 
ing horses on grain or fodder but once a day, from 
the middle of May till the clover fails. They are 
turned on the oloTer field after the day's work is 
over, and taken up in the morning in good oonditioil 
for serTice. I have never lost one by this manage* 
ment: in fact they improve from the time they are 
thus treated, and work better. 

After the olover has been on the land for two sum* 
mere, during which period it has dropped three crops 
of leaves and stalks, and thereby greatly improved 
the land, either turn it under as before, in Septem* 
her or October, for wheat, or later in the fall for 
oorn the ensuing year. In the former case, you will 
find your land as thickly set as before with volunteer 
clover, which ought to remain as a pasture for the 
summer, after the second crop of wheat comes off. 
If oorn instead of wheat, be grown, sow peas broad* 
cast among the corn at the last plowing, soaking 
the seed and rolling them in plaster as before. After 
the corn crop, do not suffer the land to '^ lie out." 
No error can be more opposed to good farming, than 
that which assumes that land is improved by '' lay- 
ing out" and permitting a crop of weeds to mature 
upon it. If we had duly reflected, this error Would 
long since have been apparent, in the continued 
quantity, of thousands of acres lying waste around 
us, not a whit improved by ** lying out," After the 
soil has once been brought up by peas, subsoiliag, 
or deep plowing and clover— -all within reach of the 
farmer even in the interior — it will not again relapse 
unless the former barbarous and senseless practice 
of exhaustion and negligence be again adopted. If 
lime can be had, even at a cost of 20 cents a bushel, 
I would in all cases spread it on the land, after the 
first crop of peas had been turned under, to the 
amount of fifteen or twenty bushels per acre. This 
quantity will greatly benefit the land, and enable 
the owner shortly to repeat the application of a like 
quantity. 

Canada and the United States. 



Hon. Mr. Fxbousson, member of the Canadian 
Parliament, in his speech at the late meeting of the 
Canadian Agricultural Association, spoke of the 
agreeable intercourse he had enjoyed with the people 
of the state of New-York in the following terms. 
He said for seven years past he had been in the habit 
of attending the New-Tork State Agricultural Fair. 
He had had the honor of being invited there from year 
to year, and he would say that if they would only go 
there with candid feelings and with a desire to im* 
prove, they would see something that would aston* 
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ish them, that woald brjng tbepi ap, as farmars, oon- 
^idaraUj ip the soala of |iaman nature. (Great 
applause.) Thejr would see farniers where thejr 
eili;ht to be, the leading principal men in the eoan- 
trj. Tb^re was no olass of sooiety equal to the 
famer, i^l depended upon the farmers for their sup- 
port-'-tbey had not taken that position which they 
<^aght to have done, and which they deserTe; but he 
trusted the natural results of such meetings would 
make them feel their own importance, as they do on 
ihe o^her side. There he had uniformly met with 
a great degree of kindness. He could assqre their 
friends from the other side, that there ei^isted the 
kiiidliest feelings here towards their neighbours, who 
go hand and heart with them in the way of improve- 
ment; and he would say if they would continue to 
send thoir notionSi they would send them their dollars 
in return, and besides they would give them the 
warm hand of frieqdship, — ^happy to m^t as good 
fnends fpr the interohaoge of good feelings and with 
the desire to do each other all the gpod they could 
r— of. coarse every one minding what was for his own 
interest. 

In conclusion, be would take this opportunity of 
Ibanking his friends for aH the kindness aad hospi* 
tality he had pifii in attending State fairs, and would 
beg leave to propose — '* Prosperity to the New 
York State Society; and all itsman^bers.'' (Chs^rs.) 

ClmmcterisAica of the Seaaqn oflSJiO* 

Throughout a large portion of the country, the 
distinguishing feature of the past summer has been 
the unusual quantity of rain, and the frequent dis- 
plays of lightning. In this respect the season was 
the opposite of 1849. The theories which some have 
entertained, as to the effect of rail-roads and elec- 
tric telegraphs, in preventing thunder storms, are, 
we presume, pretty well shattered by the numerous 
severe shocks of the last season. 

The following table shows the quantity of rain 

which fell at Albany, during each month, from May 

to September, inclusive, for the present and last 

Jrear. The average quantity for the whole vear is 

41 inches: 

1849. 
Inebes. 

May ».40 

June, 4.45 

July, 0.70 

Ana., .... 4.80 

Sept, i.oe 

16.44 99.38 

April was cold, and May was cold and wet; from 
which cause, seeding was much delayed. Little 
Was done in May; and from the Potomac and Ohio, 
to the St. Lawrence and the lakes, a great portion 
of the Indian corn, oats, barley, and spring wheat, 
was not deposited in the soil till the first week in June. 
Seed-time being thus retarded, the growth of all 
crops was forced into a very small compass. Vege- 
tation in general was, however, uncommonly rapid 
and luxuriant, when fairly started. We had no 
drouth in this section, — the grass preserved its fresh- 
est and brightest green from May to November. 
The foliage of the trees has been of unusual density 
and richness, and the growth of both forest and fruit 
trees has been remarkably large. 

ffay was abundant through the middle, eastern 
and northern States; but owing to the watery char- 
acter of the grass, and to the unfavorable weather 
at the time of making, the quality is inferior to an 
average. In Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, the crop 
was injured by drouth which occured in June. The 
meadows along many of the principal streams in 




New- York, were overflowed by the great rains of 
July, and the grass so injured by the deposit of 
earthy matter, that it was rendered wortMasa for 
hay. 

Whiat, taking the whole oouatrv together, g^^p 
a bountiful yield. Probably the whole amoiuit of 
the crop is considerably larger than any beifore har- 
vested in this country. In Ohio, and tha wae^« 
em States, generally, it is represented aavery &q#. 
The drouth in Joae checked the growth of straw | 
but the grain filled in the best maaner. In somo 
neighborhoods of Western New- York, the grain waa 
injured by being sprouted while standing in th^ 
shock ; bnt we think the damage ir^vsk thisca^^a wa» 
of less magnitude than was at first sepreseatad. 
Spring wheat has not, generally, done aa weU «• 
usual, owing, chiefly, to the weather being too w^l 
at the time the grain waa forming. The whe^t* 
midge has been less prevalent at the aastwjird, tho 
past season, than for several previous years- 

Rye has given, perhaps, an average yield, though 
it was injured by too lauch wet, except on tha diriea^ 
soils. 

Parity, it is said, has not done as well af isMMilt 
either in yield or quality. The central counties oC 
this State constitute the main district for the aolti* 
vation of this grain, and for the sapply of the largo 
breweries along the Hudson river. 

OatSf in many places, were much injured by tim 
great storm of the 19th of July. They were beaten 
flat to the gronnd by the wind and rain, and in many 
instances did not sufficiently recover to fill well* 
Comparing the crop of this year, however, with that 
of 1849, for the whole country, we ^hink it probablo 
that the balance would be in favor of the present 
year. The crop of the former year, it will be ra« 
membered, was greatly injured by drouth. 

Indian Corn has generally dona well. Asbeforo 
remarked, it had but a shprt time to grow— so area* 
ly more than three months, and the general maturi* 
ty of the crop, before the occurrence of frost, ia i^ 
striking example of the rapid progress of vegetatio* 
under the efiecit of intense summer heat. The yield 
is represented as satisfaotary, except in aome ia« 
stances in the most northern portions of the coontryj^. 
the ears have been small in proportion to Mie stalli^... 
This defect was chiefly confined to wettish soilsi or 
fields where the planting was top thick to admit tho 
proper action of the sun. 

Potatoet have been more affected by rot than in, 
any year since 1845. The crop, except on very wet 
and heavy soils, flourished well, and in the earlier 
planted fields, the usual quantity of tubers wero 
formed ; but the rot has lessened the value of the ' 
crop to the amount of at least fifty p'^r cent. 

Fruit if in this section have hardly given tl^elr 
usual yields. The apple crop is light, over most of 
the New-England and Northern States. The fruit 
did not set well. This remark is also applicable to 
plums, and some other fruits. The cause is sup- 
posed by some to have been the prevalence of wet 
weather at the time the trees were in blossom* 
This, it is thought, prevented the proper deposition 
of the impregnating pollen. Poes observation sup* 
port this theory? Some kinds of apples, as Spitzen- 
burgs and Newtow^n Pippins, are more specked with 
black, and less fair than usual. Pears have bean 
badly affected by blight. Trees that have hereto- 
fore escaped this scourge have this year been seri* 
ously attacked, and in many instances ruined. The 
Virgalieu, or White Doyenne, has been cracked and 
spoiled to a great extent in this vicinity. Peaches 
were abundant through Now Jersey, Delaware, 8ce., 
from which they wer9 sent in large quantities, and 
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mt yer J low pri«M, over the oortliern antl Mketern 
•eetioBi of the eooetfy . aed to the Cenades. Plans 
ipere not equal te a mediiim crop. 6kiapeC| exeept 
in warm soils and sheltered sitnatioBS, have (ailed to 
ripen well, from want of clear, hot weather towards 
the close Df the season. 

The weather, dnring antamni has been (generally 
mild I with oeoasiottal moderate rains. The latter 
half of September wi^j for the most part, nnseason- 
ably cold, but with only one or two frosts, and even 
pp to the first of Noyember there has been less frost 
than there often is before the first of October. The 
gronnd has been frozen bnt two or three inches. 
The leaves have fallen from the trees, from their 
hnving died a ''natural death'' — they had fulfilled 
their office, and were no longer needed. The aa- 
tomnal hues of our forests have been splendid indeed, 
and with the rich green of our pastures and mea- 
dows, and the mellow atmosphere of the "Indian 
•ummer,'' our landscape scenery has possessed high 
attractions for those who can appreciate the beau- 
ties of nature. 

CiiltiiTe of tke Onion* 



£d8. Cultivator — My little girl, who feels a 
eommon interest in the cause we are all laboring to 
promote, has favored me with the annexed copy of 
a statement by a worthy and intelligent cultivator 
in this (own, which I forward, to be used at your 
discretion. It shows a net profit of about one dol- 
lar to each equare rod eulHvatedf which is doing 
Suite well for a yankee soil. I saw the erop in the 
eld, and after it was gathered, and have full con- 
fidence \n the accuracy of all that is said. 

If I do not mistake, Mr. B's manner of prepar- 
ing his land; of raising his seed; of pulverizing and 
applying his manures; of keeping his ground en- 
tirely free of weeds; of earefsd attention that every 
movement shall be made at the best time and in the 
best manner, affords instructive lessons for the cul- 
tivation of other vegetables as well as onions. I 
know not whether much attention is given to this 
crop in your region, but this I have observed for a 
number of years, no labor upon the soil in this 
neighborhood is more liberally rewarded, than that 
'Whtoh is applied to this culture. The demand seems 
to increase with the growth, so that notwithstand- 
ing the products have quadrupled, all are readily 
sold from 35 to 40 cent« the bushel, according to 
quality. 

Our cultivators of late are very partial to the use 
ef the side Kili p/ow, even upon their plain lands, 
because it leaves them free of all hack furroto 
ridget, and dead furrow hoUowtj and as they think. 
In lighter and better condition. The old notion 
of plowing shallow and keeping the hard land for 
the raising of the onion is exploded; it being found 
that deep plowing is equally serviceable in this, as 
in most other crops. 

Particularly do they find that the bulk of the 
maiMire applied should be well covered and inter- 
mingled with the earth; and that much stirring of 
the soil has a highly favorable influence on the 
growing crop. But I forbear to multiply my own 
remarks^ my purpose being simply to give you the 
praetiail retuHe of ihe hard hands ihemeelvee. 
Very respectfully and truly yours, J. W. Paocxoa. 
ffov. 8, 1S50. 

STATnamr or Ma. Btrxxoir. 

To the Committee on Root Cropt: — I find the 
piece of land, planted with onions, to which I asked 
Tonr attention, to eontaia one hundred and five poles, 



aad to have prodiMed the present eensoa four ban* 
dred and forty-eight bushels of oaieM fit for tho 
market; being about three and one«third bushels to 
the square rod. The onions were not extraordinary 
large, but were remarkable for uniformity of sisa« 
and ezoeUeaee of quality. They are as handsome 
ae any I ever raised. They are of the species called 
silver akin. They are thick and plump, which form 
has been produeed by oareful atteatiea in eeleoting 
eueh fer aeed for several years ; I raise my own 9teaf 
and am particular to set ealjr eueh for this purpose 
as I wish to raise. I find, in thia way, that their 
form can be modified as I wish. 

The land on which they grew Is part of a field 
of 13 acres, on Collins plains, a light soil free of 
stone. For the last ten years it has been under 
good cultivation, aad freely manured,—- most of the 
time thie parcel has yielded onions. Bare niannrai 
compost, ashes, and musclebed have been the prin* 
oipal applioatioas. Ordinarily when we plant enionn 
we apply 6 or 6 oorde of manure, to the aere. In 
1849, finding the orop te have fstiledon this pieo^, 
yielding short of 300 bushele te |he aere ; I thought 
it needed some other nntrimenti and ae soon as thA 
erop wan gathered I sowed it with oats, using a 
enltivator te cover them. These grew Inxuriantlyi 
and late in the fall| just as the grawid was about 
to freepe, I turned them under, using a side hill 
plough, running the furrows about eight laches deep. 
The entire crop was buried by the furrow aad so 
laid until spring. On examining it then I found the 
oats as sound ae when turned in^ oonseqnantly I 
eould net plow the lead. I went over eeveral timae 
with a euliivator^ and than applied a moderatn 
dresiiag of manure from iny hagyardtothesurifaeo« 
say about two and a half eords ta the lot, and 
min^^ed it with the soil as well aa I oould, taking 
care to remove all ohetruotioa io the even distribn* 
tion of the seed ; and then planted with a machine 
in the usual way. It came up evenly and ^rew well 
through the season, baing kept entirely elear «f 
weeds. The appearance of the plants through the 
season was unooounonlv good-^maaifestly deriving 
much aid and support irom the decaying green orop 
underneath. This U proved by anotner piece of 
onions in the same field, cultivaied and manured iai 
the usual way, where the crop was not more than 
two thirds as large as this. I am the more parti* 
cular in describing this experiment with the oata, 
because it has succeeded bejond my expectations. 
I have seen other fields of onions where they grew 
to a larger siae than theses and have no doubt mine 
would have been larger, if I had put on mora 
manure, but as a whole I have never seen a hand* 
somer yield. Thev sell at the present time for 
$1.25 per barrel delivered in Boston. I have wo 
long been aocustomed to keep my land clear of 
weeds, that the labor of taking care of onions is 
not more than twice as much as is required for 
Indian corn. I had no thought of oflering this crop 
for premium until requested so to do. If this plain 
statement of facts shall be thought worthy of your 
notice, I shall feel much gratified. Danixl Buxtojt* 
DanvertfMan,, Oct, 2X9t, 1350. 

Capons* 

Professor Dick, a distinguished veterinarian of 
Edinburgh, gives in the North Brituh AgricultuTm 
ist, the following directions for caponising fowls: 

Select a young cock — say from three to six montha 
old, keep him fastiag for 24 hours — let an assistant 
hold him on his back, and then inake a transversa 
incision at the posterior end of the sternum (breast 
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-bmie,) 00 as to Allow th« foreftngor to be introduood 
freely into the oaTtty of the abdomen ; the finger is 
to be passed first on one side forward, by the side of 
the spine, and the testicle detaohed with the nail 
(which should be allowed to grow long, to facilitate 
the operation ;) and having got out the one, the other 
must be remoTcd in the same manner. The wound 
sfaoald then be closed with a suture, and the bird 
placed in a warm room, and fed on soft food for a 
few days. Instead of cutting away the testicle 
with the nail of the finger it is the practice in some 
oountries to introduce a small tube, or reed, with a 
double thread, forming a noose, which, being passed 
over the tostiole, is drawn outwards through the 
tube, so as to cut off the connection, and the testi- 
cles are thus removed, one after the other* The 
Chinese adopt this method, and use a reed, and a 
thread of cane fibre, which, by its firmness, and at 
the same time elasticity, suits well for getting on 
the noose. The operation may also be performed 
by making an incision before the thigh, in the side, 
in the same manner as in spaying pigs,* but it is 
sometimes difficult to get out both the testicles in 
this way, and an incision is, therefore, sometimes 
required to be made in the other side, and the double 
operation is more likely to destroy the animal. Some 
make capons by passing the finger along the rectum, 
and break down the testicles by pressure, but it 
frequently does not succeed, and even if they are 
not removed from the abdomen, after the operation 
has been performed by incision, it sometimes happens 
that they adhere again, and resume their functions, 
and the bird is not castrated. Examine the body 
of a dead oock before operating. Pullets are made 
by dividing the oviduct, in consequence of which 
the abdomen gets filled with eggs ; an incision is 
made the same as in making capons: the bird must 
be killed after a certain period. 



men more skilUiiit expert. Mid useful in the partiea- 
lar kinds of work by which they are to earn their 
bread, and by which they are to make it go far and 
taste well when earned.'' Thus, 

" Thoogk wttare weigh ovr talents sod dfiipesss 
To every man hie modicum of eenae ; 
Yet much dependi, as in the tiUer's toil. 
On* culture, and the sowings oC the soiL*'- 



KaowledgB of Geolcvy Important to the Farmer. 



Eds. CtrLTiVATOR — In the preliminary treatise on 
Natural Philosophy, on the objects, advantages, and 
pleasures of science ^published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, there are some ex- 
cellent illustrations given, with one of which we will 
introduce this communication. The writer says, — 
'' There is hardly any trade or occupation in which 
useful lessons may not be learned by studying one 
science or another. To how many kinds of work- 
men must a knowledge of mechanical philosophy be 
useful! To how many others does chemistry prove 
almost necessary! Every one must with a glance 
perceive that to engineers, watch-makers, instru- 
ment-makers, bleachers, and dyers, those sciences 
are most useful, if not necessary. But carpenters 
and masons are surely likely to do their work better 
for knowing bow to measure, which practical mathe- 
matics teaches them, and how to estimate the strength 
of timber, of walls, and of arches, which they learn 
from practical mechanics. Nay, the farm servant, 
t>r day laborer, whether in his employer's business, 
or tending the concerns of his own cottage, must 
derive great practical benefit for knowing something 
of the nature of soils and manures, which chemistry 
teaches, and something of the habits of animals, and 
the qualities and growth of plants, which he learns 
from natural history and chemistry together. In 
truth, though a man be neither mechanic or pea- 
sant, but only one having a pot to boil, he is sure 
to learn from science, lessons which will enable him 
to cook his morsel better, save his Aiel, and both 
vary his dish and improve it. Science then makes 



New names must be given to new sciences as they 
are born, and the languages of the Greeks and Bo- 
mans are those most usually drawn upon for thia 
purpose. The science which describes the solid 
materials of the earth, the order in which they are 
arranged, and the causes which have affected that 
arrangement, has been named Geology, from the 
Greek, ge, the earth, and logos, discourse. The 
knowledge of the relations of this science to the 
successful cultivation of a country, is at present 
possessed by few farmers. Some understand its 
connection with the formation of the soils they cul- 
tivate, but even these are a minority. It may safely 
be said, that this knowledge is a desideratum, the 
want of which, together with that of other sciences 
of a kindred nature, now distinguishes our agricul- 
turists. But it is remarked there are many good 
farmers who are not Geologists, who perhaps do 
not form a correct idea of the meaning of the word. 
They, however, neither understand the principles of 
their art, nor can they derive any intellectual en- 
joyment from the results of their practice; such men 
are ** born to blush unseen!" We do not mean to 
undervalue that sure practical guide of the farmer, 
experience, nor the result of long and frequent at- 
tention to numerous local circumstances; these are 
wheels within a wheel, yet of no subordinate im- 
portance. 

Numerous instances might be cited of the benefits 
conferred by Geology upon agriculture. The in- 
termixture of soils where one kind of earth is either 
redundant or deficient, is practiced in some places 
with great advantage. Red sandstone districts are 
converted into fertile land by intermixing with them 
the calcareous marl whioh they frequently contain 
in detaohed beds. So with the clay marl generally 
underlaying pine plains. The green sand marl of 
New-Jersey is applied to sandy soils with muoh 
benefit. " When we behold," says Pro. Rogers, in 
his report to the Legislature of that State, ^'n 
luxuriant harvest, gathered from fields where the 
soil originally was nothing but sand, and find it all 
due to the use of a mineral sparsely disseminated 
in the sandy beach of the ocean, we must look with 
exulting admiration on the benefits conferred upon 
vegetation by a few scattered granules of this uni- 
que and peculiar substance. The small amount of 
green-sand dispsrsed through the common sand, Is 
able, as we behold, to effect immeasurable benefit! 
in spite of a great predominance of the other mate- 
rial, which we are taught to regard as, by itself^ so 
generally prejudicial to fertility." 

We would regard it as a great advance upon the 
present position of the farming community, if each 
proprietor was qualified to name the rocks and min- 
erals which are incidentally met with in erossinghie 
fields. What pleasure would be derived by the 
formation of cabinets of geological specimens found 
on farms! How many young minds grow up sealed 
to knowledge, because those around them to whom 
they naturally apply, are sealed likewise! But it 
is gained by application, we will not say unremitted, 
but assiduous and continued, until its attainment 
seats its possessor on a throne. A. K. jUbanff, 
Nov. 1830. 
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New KlMI of Mmm 

Immeose nambers of oattle were formerly slaugh- 
tered in South America, chiefly for their hides — the 
carcasses being left on the plains as food for wolves 
and vultures. Latterly, however, it has been found 
that a portion of the flesh and fat may be saved with 
proflt. The process by which this is done is thus 
described : 

"The best part of the beef is cut off in long strips, 
irhioh are dried in the sun ; and the remainder of the 
flesh and the whole of the bones are pnt into a large 
Tat, with a double bottom, the upper one of which is 
perforated with a number of holes. A current of stoam 
f« then admitted into the space between the two bot- 
toms, by which means the tallow is gradually melted, 
tuns through the holes, and is collected in a vessel 
for the purpose; the current of steam being kept up 
ma tallow is obtained. The remainder of flesh and 
bones is then thrown out, and has hitherto been re- 

farded as refuse^ but a considerable quantity of it 
aving acoumcilated, the proprietors of the works 
irere anxious to find a use for it, and they have ac- 
cordingly commenced exporting it as a manure." 

Considerable of this substance has been taken to 
Scotland. It has been analysed in the laboratory 
of Prof. AwDxasoy, chemist to the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society, and the results are given as follows: 

Water, 9.09 

Pal, 11.13 

Ajumsl lustier, 99.58 

PhcMphateofUmo, 88.74 

Carbonate onimo,. 3.81 

Alkaline Mlta, 0.67 

Sand, 7.10 

100.00 

The etiDetaace it described as consisting of pieces 
of bone, iftized with dry and fibrons flesh. It emit- 
ted a strong odor, though from the dry state of the 
mass, its decomposition proceeds with great slow- 
ness. Prof. Andbbsok thinks this manure will be 
likely to prove of ooasiderable importance. He 
thinks it comes »earer guano than any other ma- 
nure, though it is not quite equal to the best of 
that article from Pern. He observes, however, that 
** it will, in all probability, prove a slower manure 
than gnano ; and should this be the ease, it will pla- 
ten t considerable advantages, for there ie little 
doubt that in many instances guano proves too rapid 
in its action — not giving sufficient support to the 
crop the latter part of the season. 

A Receipt to ri cce t T o Petk* 

Take 1 lb. of Black pepper, and grind it flue for 
one barrel, or dOO lbs. of pork, and aprinklo oneaoh 
layer of pork, until it is quite brown — then pnt on 
the salt. It helps to preserve the meat, and adds 
greatly to the flavor and smell of it. I have prao- 
tioed it for years. Lindlkt M. Vail. Quaker- 
Uwn^N, J., lOthmo., 22iid, 1860. 

Cnltivation of Crnnberriea* 

EDWAnn Thacrex, of Yarmouth, (Mass.) fur- 
nishes the officers of the Barnstable County Agricul- 
laral Society an account of his mode of cultivating 
emnberriee. The following is his statement: 

July ISth, 1845, I purchased for $40, then consid- 
ered more then it was worth, one and a half acres 
of land-— abont one half a sandy beach and the re- 
mainder a low peat meadow covered with water. 
A rim of about six feet in width around the bog and 
between the water and the beach, had a few cran- 
berry vines on it, which had been closely fed off. 
In the spring of 1846, 1 drained the bog ana covered 



about one-etghth of an acre with tend three inches 
thick, and set it with cranberry vines in rows two feet 
apart and hoed them four times in the season of 1846^ 
and once in the spring of 1847. The grass then got 
advantage of me, and I left the vines to work tlMir 
own way. They have now nearly overcome and 
worked ont the grass and rushes. On the remain- 
der of the bog I strewed vines, and trod them in the 
mnd, by walking over them. These grew with ra- 
pidity without any farther care except flowing in 
the winter. In the fall of 1848 I gnthered from ten 
rods where no sand had been spread, as many bushels 
of cranberries, while on the part sanded I had 
scarcely as many quarts. The latter are now doing 
better, having got the advantage of the grass, and 
I think will finally work it out. 1 have this year, 
on the quarter of an acre offered for premium, quite 
a good crop, although the worms destroyed nearly 
one half. I have picked one square rod of the light 
colored variety, set in the mnd, and it yidded two 
boebets aad twelve quarts, (or at the rate of 380 
bushde to the acre.) One square rod of the small 
dark colored variety on the mud yielded one bnshel 
and two quarts. The large red variety yielded on 
the mud two bushels to the square rod. The whole 
qnarter is not yet gathered; it will yield abont 
thirty -five bushels, about one half of the vines being 
set on nsnd and one half on sand. 

In selecting soil for cranberries, it is highly ne- 
cessary to select such as will not dry in summer, 
bnt mnch also depends on the seleetion of the vineS| 
as the Cemmtttee will see by the samples here pre* 
seated, all having the same soil and the same treat* 
meat. The emmpht are n^t eeleeted, hut eent in 
preeieely ae thetf grew. The whole expense on the 
above bog, up to the present time, does not exceed 
$40. 
I have received from the sale of cranberries, np te 

the fall of 1849, $820.00 

Deduct for picking, one -fourth,... $80.00 
All other expenses for setting, in- 
terest, &c., • 40.00 

120.00 

Net profit, »• $200.00 

Paizx Wheat. — At the late exhibition of the 
Agricultural Association of Upper Canada, the 
Canada Company offered a prize of £25 for the best 25 
bushels of wheat, and £12 IDs for second best lot 
of the same quantity . David Chxxstix of Dumfries^ 
received the firist prize. The variety was the white 
blut'itemf which he first obtained at the New- York 
State Fair at Buffalo in 1848. It is said to have 
weighed 66 lbs. to the bushel, and to have yielded 
36 bushels to the acre. 

To TouNO FAXMcns. — One of the most important 
parts ofa young agriculturist's professional educatioui 
is the characteristics, marks, qualities, andcapabilU 
ties of all descriptions of live stock necessary for ag* 
riculture. Some knowledge of sketching or draw- 
ing the live animals would be highly conducive to 
the pupil ascertaining a proper idea of shape and 
proportion ; and should there be an intelligent butcher 
in the neighbourhood, I would recommend him to 
sec as much of his business as he can consistently 
with his other occupations — to weigh the live ani- 
mal, from its handling, size, and appearance in his 
mind; attending the slaying of such animal, ex- 
amining its weight when dead, and comparing this 
with his own opinion of it when alive, would all lead 
him to form more correct and solid opinions in his 
future transactions with fat stock. Lecture on 
Jgriculturat Education. 
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PICTOHJAi. F1EU> BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION; or 11- 
luHrMiom, fay P«n ud Panol, of tke History, Scenery, Bkigr»- 
phy». Relict, and Tradiliona of the Ww few ludepeadeuae. By 
Bbomji J. LoMina. Walk mx hundred Engrwvtufi on wood, by 
houmo A AuBjun, chiefly from originoleiEetchee, by the auihor. 
Thu u the title of » work now la oooree oif pabi- 
lioatioii, by Raafmm & BftOTBcat, New* York* U 
is ^lesigned to famiab ^' a. pictorial and desoripti^e 
jreoord of a joarney raoieatly performed) to ail tlie 
moet important hiatorioal localities of Cbe Amerioia 
Jtavol^tion.'' This design is admirably fulfiUedySo 
lar as tli# wcvk has been oomploted. It is just what 
tha paUio aaeded, and wa deem it .forininatie tim* it 
has been ondertakaa at this time.. Mr. X<oeaiNO 
has saved fi'4im obUMoa, «ifed preserTed in an fimper* 
ishable sAd beaaUfol form, the image of maay aa 
iaterestiag velie, wUrah, after a few more years, it 
^oold haiNB been impossihle lo abtaia. Besides -his 
pictorial slsetohes, whioh enoe ef the most tmtliful 
and aatoral deaoriptioB, he has oelieoted maay iatar- 
estiag hnstorieal inoideata from aged patriets, in 
whose mnds 1^ memory of the tryiag soeaea of the 
Revolution is stiH freeh. AU the iUustrattoos are 
aeoompaiaied bf well -written deeoriptions and ex* 
planations, which aamprise both the historioal Caets 
with whieii they areeoaaeoted, and the pereoaal ob- 
sarYatioas ef the aatbor. Altogether, the week ts 
OAO whieh has many attractions, espeeially to the 
young, kj whom it canaot (ailto be read with great 
avidity. The ea^avia^s are of a style not iaferior 
to anything of the kind which has ever appeared, 
and the whole eateeation of the work is of the very 
best eharaicter. It Ib iseaed semi-moatbly, and will 
be completed in about twenty-numbers, of forty-eight 
psges each, oeiavo$ the prioe only twenty-five 
aanta a oumbex^ . . 

HAapxa's If sw Mo]fTin.T MAOAznrs.-i— Thra higli- 
ly useful work, whtoh was only commenced in June, 
has already attaiued an unprecedented otrculation — 
ynrrT THotrs A W i* copies being issued. The publish- 
ers say it is their "leading object to present to the 
public, in haiidsomer ecyle, and at a cheaper ^ete-, a 
greater amount of reading matter, combining en- 
tertainment Willi instruction, than is given in any 
otiier periodical in the world." It is certainly the 
nredium of circulating a ^erj great amount of valu- 
able information. 1%^ work is handsomely printed, 
en good paper, and is issued monthly, at twenty-five 
cents per number. HAftPxk & BaotHEas, New* 
Tork. 



CAnsmttB to ^omspoidflrtB. 

Steex. CuLTivAToa Teeth. — D. M., Louisa C. 
H., Va. Rogers' patent steel cultivator teeth are 
made by various persons. The form of the bottom 
of the tooth, as now preferred, is triangular. From 
seven to nine teeth are used for two-horse or field 
cultivators. The teeth are so long as not be liable 
(o clog. Nathan Ide, Shelby, Orleans county, N. 
Y., raaauractures cultivators for preparing ground 
for wheat and other grain, which have been much 
approved. J). Hinkston, Clarkson, Monroe county, 
and £. R^ Diz, Vernon, Oneida county, make good 
articles of this kind. We have not their prices. 
For sowing wheat on " corn ground,'' the use of 
the cultivator is sufficieati without the plow, if the 
soil is rather loose; bat if it is hard, as olavey soil 
is likely to be, it had better be plowed. The same 
remark will apply to sowlag spring grains on land 



that was cultivated the previous eeasen. In aaj 
case, it will be advisable to work the soil beCora 
scattering the seed. The teeth alluded to are mada 
and sold by Gat h. Hosxxns, Seneca Falls, N. T. 
The price is 50 cts each, wholesale, or 621 ^tB 
retail. 

Folding Sheep in Sumhbe. — D. M. Folding 
sheep, except in winter, is but little practiced by 
northern farmers. Sheep would probably be iigared 
by confinement at night, without food, during th» 
extreme heat of summer. At that season, they (ee4 
but little during the day, but graze much at night, 
while the air is oool and the dew is on the ^rassu 
They might, probaUy^ be folded oa turneps tn.ao^ 
tnma, without injury. It is true that folding is ei> 
tensively practiced in England and Scotland, buit 
the weather is there ao temperate that the animala 
can graze in the day time. 
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.^oteis for t^e Unti^. 

I 

to our Ageftts and Con^pondentft. 

To our AcsNT«,-^who have heretofore done so 

much to promote the cfroulatran of our journal, and 
to whom we tender our gtat^fhl aclcnowledgmentSi 
•—we send with this number a Prospectus for our 
next year's volume, together with a copy of Thx 
PxcToaxAL Almanac, for 1851, a copy of which la 
to be sent to all subscribers for next year, and so- 
licit a coatinoanoe of their kind offices in behalf 'of 
Thb GtrLTivATost* It will be seen by relispeBee ta 
the last page of this ntimber, that we liave renewed 
our liberal list of Premiums to Agents^ for which 
we trust there will be aepiiitedeempetitioa. 

We tender eov hearty thanks to all thoae OoA* 
BEsPONDEKTs who have contributed so liberally 
to our pages, the past and previous yeara. It is to 
thtom that Thb CuLTivAfoa is indebted for a large 
poMaoa of Its interest and usefahieflrs ; and we sbealil 
be glad to receive contribntiond for our pages firotft 
a much larger number of its readers than heretofore* 
We trust our firieade will act he backward in thia 
matter. We want the ^etkfls of prtN»tiee and ex- 
perimentSy asd facts and suggestions on all suhjoets 
in which the faraMr Is engaged,— every thiag, ia» 
deed, whieh will enlfglMen the ttmid, and increaea 
the profits of the farm. Will not many of those 
who haye been reaping the benefit derived Croni 
information received threagli Ti»Ct)xvivA.Tem9Be# 
come forward with their quota for the benefit of 
others? 

Impoetation or Cattle into New Bauifswic&t 
—Mr. John H. Raip, of Frederietoa, N. B>, ha« 
imported from England a short hora hull aad heilary 
which we are iofM'med are of the best blood* They 
were purchased for Mr. R.byK.STBfAr»oaD^£aqk« 
editor of the Btrd Baok, The bull, Gtelraaiii, 
(vol. 9, H. B. 10272,) was bred by Mr. Harvey 
Combe, Cobham, Surrey. He was calved FabrQarjr 
10, 1850. The heifer was bred by Mr. Joha BeU« 
KirkleavingtoD , Yorkshire. She was calved Fabniary 
la^ 1848 1 and ia in calf by aran^ JMw, whieb WM 
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sold at the sale of the late Mr. Bates' herd for 
£215,60. Mr. Reid has also imported some valuable 
swine ; aod with the fine assortment ofpoaltry which 
he has collected; we presume his place presents many 
attractions. 

Communications have come to hand, since our 
last, from B. P. J., H. C. Meriam, S. W. Jewett, 
Prof. Norton, A Subscriber, J. W. Proctor, S. B. 
Buckley, T. S. Gold, John Townley, W. A. £la. 
Reviewer, C. H. McCormiok, L. M. YaiL. 

Books, Pamphlets, &o., have been receired as 
follows: 

Pictorial Hi»tory of tbe R«vo1iitson. by B. J. lioasing, parts I to IX, 

and Harpen's New XI«HuUy M^gasuie. ft>r November^-from 

M ewrs. HaJipbk k. Brothehs, New-Yoik. 
7^ New £n^Hiider, for November— from the poblitber, J. B. 

Caerivotoh, New Haven, Ct. 
Three I^cmrea on Hygeine and Hydropathy, by R. S. Hcmghlon, 

M. D.~£roni Fowlsm & Wzlls, New-YorK. 
Tlie Chorchee and Sects of the United States, by Rev. P. 0. Gorrie 

—from Lkwu Colbt, pnbtiaher, New-York. 
V. B. Paioier'a BoiiUMfa-mea'B Almanac, for 18S1— from tbo pmb- 

lioher. 
The Agriculturist's Goide and Almanac, for 1851— from J. G. Rsxn, 

pnblbher, New- York. 
The Ittttstraied Domeaiie BiUe, by (he Rer. Ingram Cobbin, parts 

yni and IX — from the publisher, Samfbl Husstok, New- York. 

Large Cai7ijfi.ow£b.— 'We have receiyed from 
Mr. B. B. KjMThJLMVj of t^e GaBti>nBent Farm, 
Oreenbash, a canliflower vhich weighed, closely 
trimmed, twelv epounds. It was of delicious qtialitj. 
Jd[r. IC. has been very saooessfnl in the cQltvre of 
this vegetable. His soil Is a slaty loam. His 
method of cnltivation is to dig a bole a foot deep, 
and eighteen inches square ; fill it half fnll with com- 
mon yard manure, unrotted; lay a fresh sod, three 
inches thick, grass downward, on the manare; fill 
the hole with soil, and set the plant. The plants 
are first started in a hot-bed, ana set out in May. 

ITT^ We have also received from Mr. Johiv S. 
€looLi>, of this city, very fine specimens of the 
Walcberen oanlifiower, grown by him. This variety 
is of superior delicacy and fiavor. 

FBtxiTs FROM CuKTOH CouifTT, N. T. — We havc 
xeceived from Jonathan Battet, of^Keeseville, 
«p«oimeB8 of the ''Northern Sweet" apple, and also 
a sweet apple under the name of "Surpasae Tall- 
man." The first named was brought to the notice 
Qt the Congress of Fruit-growers, last year, and re- 
commended for cultivation. As a sweet apple, we 
know of none superior to it, in its season — October 
And November. The ''Surpasse Tallman" is a fine 
and handsome apple, somewhat similar in character 
to the Tallman Sweeting, but rather richer and 
aweetef. We do not know for what pariiooiar 
qualities Mr. Battst thinks the Sitrpasse superior 
to its predecessor. Mr. B. sent us a specimen of a 
pear, called '^Piatt's Seedling." We have reoeiTed 
no particulars in regard to its origin or qualities. 
The specimen sent was very fair, and of good siia. 
It was so muoh OTar ripa thai we eould net fairly 
judge of its qualities. It is sweet, fnelting and 
juicy. 

Sale or the Sticxnet Stock. — We noticed, 
briefly in our last, the sale of the live stock of the 
late Wm. Sticknet, at Westminster, Vt., on the 
9th ef October. We have since received a detailed 
account of the sale from W, S. Kino, Esq. of 
JlaatoB, R. I., by whom the sale was oonductcd. 
From this account it appears that the ftill blood 
Davons brought prices averaging as follovrs; via., 
three balls, $149.33 aach; three eows, from 
three to eleven years old, $109.16 each; one 
two-year old $160; one yearling $150. Twelve 
grade cows, three years old and over, brought an 
average of $98.33 each. Seven grade two-year- 
old and yearling hoifera, $52.86 each. Four grade 
Imkf eaives WM aaeh^ and lh«r grade bull oalvea 



$25 each. One pair /our-y ear-old oxen. $100; one 
pair three-year-olds $80; two pair two-year-olds an 
average of $54 each; two pair jrearlings an average 
of $38.50 each. Of the swine, one Sufiblk sow, 
(imported,) six years old, brought $80; another, 
two and a-half years old, $60; another four years 
old, $40; an Essex sow, with nine pigs, $129; a 
Suffolk, with six young pigs, $1X0; two Sifiblk sows, 
ten months old, $42.50 each. 

Poultry Show at Boston. — The first exhibi* 
tion of the New England Society for the Improve- 
ment of Poultry, was held at tbe Pablio Oarden in 
Boston, OB the 12th, 18th and 14th of November laat. 
In extent, the display exceeded the expectations of 
all, and in this respect it was probably unequalled 
by anything of the kind which was ever -before known. 
The report of the officers will show the details. Tha 
whole number of specimens was upwards of twelve 
thousand. All classes of domestic poultry were re* 
presented, but the Gatltu genus comprised mncji 
the largest portion of the show . In this department , 
almoat a very dbtinot variety, as well as every possi- 
ble mixture, was brought out— from the pert little 
Bantam of one poum!, to Iha gigantic Malay af 
twelve pounds weight. The latter tribe of fowls 
greatly took the lead as to numbers. The object of 
most of the breeders of this stock, appeared to be to 
produce the largest frame ; and hence a large pro* 
portion of tbe fowls exhibited, ware of awkward, 
uncouth form, with aaormons bones, and with com* 
paratively small amount of flesh. There were, 
however, some exceptions to this, indicating that 
in judicioua hands, a valuable variety of fowls may, 
by long-continued aalection, be bred from thialarga 
Asiatic stock. In support of this remark, we migit 
refar to the superior specimens ofiTerad by Wm. Bxnf , 
Cochituate, and the fine white fowls offered by A. 
A. Andrews, Dedham. 

Turkies presented but little variety. A singular 
freak of nature was aeen in a mala bird of thie spe- 
cies, belonging to Dr. H. €. Pabkee, of Manchei- 
ter, N. H. A small bunch of feathers, several 
inches in length, grew from the back of the haa4, 
in the form of a plume. There were three speoias 
of phesants — the English, and the goldea and silver 
Chinese. Pigeons of several species, and all tha 
fancy varieties were shown. 

The web- footed birds comprised all domestic spa- 
cies, including swans, and several species of gees,e 
and ducks, not common in a domestic stote. Amoag 
the rarities in this departmeat, was a pair of Egyp* 
tian geese, (Chetmlopex igyptiaeui,) exhibited by 
John Giles, of Providence, R. I. We are not 
aware that this singular apecies has been before in- 
troduced into this country. Among the ducks, were 
fine specimens of the Aylesbury, tbe beautiful Sum- 
mer or Wood duck, the Teal, the Pin-tail, and the 
Diver. 

Several very large and iaterestiag aolleotioaa of 
birds, comprising many of the most rare kinds, were 
offered by various individuals; among which we no- 
tieed those of Tbos. £. Chicxbbino, Roxbury; 
John Giles, Providence, R, I. ; Saml. Jaqttes, Jr., 
Somerville; W. W. Chenebt, West Cambridge, 
and others. 

. The axhibiiiaa waa atteoded by great crowds of 
people, during the three days, and every one seemed 
delighted with the opportunity of seeing and eoi^- 
paring the most interesting and useful species and 
breeds, belonging to the feathered race. 

Death of a noted Hqbsk.-— We are informed 
that the well-known horse Gifford Morgan, died at 
the stable of Benjamin Gates, in Walpole^ N. H., 
on the 80th of October Uat. If we mistake net, Im 
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was tvcDtj-roar jeari old, B7 rererence to the Bd< 
TcttisenieDt of Mr. Blodoett, is this Dumber, 11 
will be (een that he bu lome ot ihc progeDj of tfaia 
valnabU snjcdal. 

Laboe EDO.— Col. E. LoNo, of Cambridge, N. 
T., hai sent uian egg laid bj a full blood game ban, 
wbicb meatares >ix bj eight i ache* in ciroamrerens*. 
It weighed, juBt foar ounaei. 



ANDRE LEROT. 

Ifururymmn at Jitgtri, Franet, 
A LREASy well kDmni in Ike Vnilal 9uih end u Eoron, bav. 
■"■ inj obuiued el Ihe laM French Neiioiwl Felt, in Paiii, ibc only 
QrMMeitiwvmiti, bolb Tor hit Fniiu mid Oinuntnuil Tree*, ben 
laintainfonn bit frieudi, uut ihe puhiic in leneral, ihaihe know 
lead; w emug, wiili ibe gnoieH ein and dapucb. all ihe onlen 
thM might lie Hill ID bim. Hw Catalogau mat be hadoa apiillea 
noo toGli ageminNev.Yoili, Mr. Ehol'ibp AMAtat, mcr^i 
wlB Will recain and farwud all ofden for Mr. LEROV diiHIei 
10 hia cue, and iUb> pm Ibrauth Die Cmlom lloiue and fgrward ti 
llcif Ktprcme dMUnalion., withoal any Uaoble to ihe impoiien 
all Irrii and pLuiii ocdered. Dec 1— 3l 



Africnltanil and HoTtionlinivI Implemeati, maA 

Fitld and Gardm Sttd*. 
TJPWAaDS oro» kmmt^ diffecnt ki.id. of Plow^ ud 
utl SuS^ fytly of all olh« Implrnie.ilj for the - 



Ic b« fouud in the UiwLi 



School of Applied ChemiMrn 
Yal( Cau.»a, Naw Hifm. Cona, 
JOHN P. NOBTON Prof: of SelMUifc AgrictUli 

f^TUDENTS vBnceivsdin tba I.ibarat«7Uaipeci>l clMdH- 
um Ibe other college ilepaftmeiiiji, and iiistrjclit 
Khea of CheiDialry, boili orguiie and iiiorgeiu 

it aflbrded to Ihoia who detire to beoomi 

-— , — r— ,^ ..i-uuiH, >.L. Quiu£nti tabBO with necial r* 
Ukit beconuiir inain 
A Couno of Lecturea Dpm 

ITniaoiha Tbii 




and iuicUieiUs 1 



'"'Jfi* Ar""*""™. by Prof. Non. 

UK ia niunded to preaein a plain 
ctktna of acjcuce wjih a^icuJiare, 



I of Prof. SiLLiHtn on Geolocy aul Hlnenloev at 
Olutid, on Natoral Fhiloauphr, Aiirouoi^y ai 
alia Ibe ccUcfe libnuioa and ealjiiieu, ure acceiaib 



aa 10 tenna, &c., apply to 



lof. NOBTON, 



A New Hantr Climber. 

1 CLiHna, Caleatif ]■ pqhcaceai, reccnilj 

la, by Mr. Fonniie, jjfoiea perfeclly lianly 

Epfftand, haxiiH^ atood in the aromida here the paai wiuier, 

the leaal proiecuoiL Tiuined to ■ (iiiale pillar, aay 10 feel 

Tery nrikii^ and besauful oluect from ilie middle 



InlrodDced fror 



ESI 



rf ita Uirn double flowan, m 
menial plauled in paichca lil 

g prettily on lb 



I the*erbA>i»: I 



a»OB| Ihe lower btauctaea of 

It ia, iberefore, paniciilaity auilM or ornimeuting csmeleiiea and 
poblie prdena. lu culiura ia tery aimple, and IdhriieBiii any rood 
firdeii »iL When ranoirad ki conalderaUa qiiamitiea, it b bM to 
■tart it ander claaa in Febnuiry or Maiih, but Ibe wban nay alao 
be planied iu ihe open ground In May. Tfae aobacriber will tend 10 



Th« ABMiiean Lin Block iMvaaee COBpaart 

Jl riamaai, Imd. 

CHARTER nllmiud. Ormmad JanDar/ 9. IMD. O-Capha 
Sa).OI»:_Cl] For ibe lliaoraiica nf HOBSM8. UULSS 
FRTZE BULLS. SHEEP ArfD CATTLE, ot rrery deacnplion 
agabial the combined cltka nf Firr, WoUr, Arridnli and Diuau. 

Lnaan paid in 30 dan aAer proof ol death. 

Ciraclori.— Jceepb 0. Bowmen, Hjram Seclmr, M. D., luac 
Maaa, George D, llay John Wi»-. Alviii IV, Tracy, Hon. Abnet T 
Ellit, Abm, Hmilh, Hon. Tlnmaa Biahiqt Joaeph O. Bowman 
fttnJuu. B. S. Whituar, Svtiani- Vita, Bunch, nauiow. 

Anc 1, IBW-Iyt. B. P. JOBNSON, Areul. Albany. 



latporlunt to th€ Farmer, Farritr, and Slag* Pro- 

priitor. 

Geo. W. SlerclMDt'a Celebrated Gar^liaf Oil. 

J/ijIerF a/ JWW.H w 1^ nwl waviaUa S>- 
« in> dureanvf /v Hinu mad Hmimm FUik! 



CaDlloa to rvrchuen. 

Tbfa Oil ba* became » crlabrBled ia Ibe unlment 
ibrouahoul lbs couiiliy^Uial the CDpidily of deugiiiu 
lucedihemlopalninirBpotianBBipeclingperBoiii. au 

clo for Ihe Saansi OsrcMig oa; deaignuw thai H 

Bpoo^ilje popalarityof [be oidy traa article 



>wed by farriera and 
pplicaiiuu for horie. 



ia the United Bi 

ledy will ntiify any pen 



i1 haa ncquited by 



epreieNlrd. 
The fuUowing among many oiheim. in the cure of w 

t kindt, Fnik WHudi. Sprwta, Bt 



ad HaU, GalU cf oU *ii^, Frli* icniiadi, Snnmi, 
In, Sifittt, SanJCftt,, StroUi, I^ouawi. j-«.ulni _ _ _ 
a or GnoM, Mtmtt. HAnmuiin, £tui if AxiinaU, SummS Pui- 
mmi, Fminfid-ti^wu Afftttitnt, Fntt Bilra. BoiU. Carm, inuv- 
laBj, Bum ami SmMl, ChMamt, Oh^nd Hamlt, Crmmml, CW. 
nuim 0/ 1*1 JfucJii, SwUinit, ITioteau i/ lit Jai'iui, Ciiad 

Remarkable P6wer which th« Gargling Oil poi- 
■essea in reduoiag Morbid AolmKl Fungus, or 
£ xc reset nee ■■ 

Eimel tft tilUr.iIalid, Saaiarli, Fa., Jag. S. KX. 
Dr. a. W. Marehani— 8ia— 1 laiial relate ■ new caae in whi^ 
your Oarglinf Oil baa dene greal ihiogm. 

hadbadathiekacabrMiforalolitlil- "-■—■- " '■ — 



ah came cf. hTS en >|v>iitid 
ro the aher half canu oi^ anc 



Whit it 
e Qetflinj h 



la I do not know, bK 
Iconred tba n^ 

.intwodayt'half&a 



<rfoedy well of it. P. B. MAnBR. 

anfanac a .«« H«ry •< Svatiiv OO, dMil, 
?f<nA^g«,;V.Y,dag.SO, leso. 

chanl— Sia— I hare fold all bat one bMtle of Ihl 

Dm 1 have told, whether they nae il aa a CDmaioa 



II a PanpMel of the Ageni, and «a« iriiat wooden an aeeoi^ 

al by the ua of tbia uadicuna. 
,.ld by reapec table dealen geiwallyin Ihe Unhed Stalei and 

The f^dlowing era whole— le and ralail aaaMi, Tia >-A HoCtaM 
& Co., Albany ; M. Ward Jk Co .and C, VT Cleckaar h Co.. New. 
York; F. I>. Orvii Jt Co., and C. HeinuUeet,Tloy; L. M. Ktlftird, 
Binghamlon: R. Steel, Aohnm; Wm. P. Mooeia. PhtiataDicbj 
Roanwn A hcKuwry, Hadton : 1. W. WiUiama Jt Co., awTfU 

IreeBmanftHmiliillllea'A.'D.l^^aeiieni O. CwileM k Deal 
>twaio; Jauuai, Sptuiia 4 Co., OfdaOBbBifi ) O. W. Bohailaf, 
thaca. Dee. 1— tl. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 



THE LEADING AND LARGEST 



[.Y IN THE UNION. 



fHE SATURDAY EVENING POST is now, beyond all denial, the leading aa well as the lorgesC Weekfy Paper in the United SUtea 

'' ' ' ' • - • - • — • jUlowed, 

Two 




We have now the pleasure oC mmouiicing lo the American Public, that we have made afrangemenis with one of the 

FIRST NOVELISTS IN AMERICA, 
MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHTWORTH, author of " Rmeibctioii," " Th« Dksextxd Wifi," " Shahhohdals," etc., by whidl 
the prodoctious of her giAed pen will be secnred hereaAer, (with the exception of an- oeeaaional nory in a Washington jptapar) 

EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POST. 

Mrs. Sottihwordk, as an American Novelist of great power— a rising Star m the Wesfr-^-has been hailed with acclamation by all thow 
Who can recognize genius aa well iu a native as in a foreign author, we design to commence a 

NEW STORY BY MRS- SOUTH WORTH, 

about the beginning of the year: How many stories she will be able to fnrwah during 1851, will depend upon the state ot her health, Jko 
We trust, however, that we shall be able to lay before our readers, at least THREE of those splendid productions which have made her 
name already so distiupiished. 

In the intervals of Mrs. Southworth's Novelets, we design publishing other and shorter Novelets from authors of admitted celebrity. Wo 
kave two now on hand, -which we shall publish as soon as possible : 

THE IRON HAND, by T. S. Arthcb, E»<}, 

THE TEXAN HUNTRESS, by G. W. Webrk, Author of" Old Hicks, the Guide," '* The Shot in the Eyej" etc. 

And mark this I What the proprieiova of the Post promise, they perform— or do better. They do not announce a tang list of distin- 
guished coulrlhalors, with whom they have made no arrangement, and whose stones never appear. Such a s^'stcm may delude an iuielU* 
rnt public ofM year, but ii will not answer a tennd time. If the public are humbugged onm, it is the fault or the humbogger { If ttpies , it 
their own. 

In addition to sach choice oeioinai. articles, involving a large outlay of money, tlie columns of the Post will contain a great amovnt of 
Miscellaneous readings— such as the 

CREAM OF THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

Witty and Humorous Articles, Selections from the Agricultural Journals. Riddles and Conundrums, etc., etc. 

REPORTS OF LECTURES— <luring the past year we gave the celebrafbd Lectures on Shakspeaie by Mr. Dana; and the instroetivo 
and interesting ones of Ik. Baird upon Europe— Letters from Abroad— General News— Reports of the Markets—* Bank Note and Stock 
list, etc., etc. 

One or more PORTRAITS of remarkable persons, or PICTURES OF REMARKABLE PLACES are also weekly given 

A MORAL PAPER. 

In conclusion, we may say— that we shall maintain for the Post the chamcter it has acquired of being a strictly moral paper ; one that 
a parent may allow to so freely before his imiocent sons and daughters. We need hardly repeat here, that the Post has done more to pro- 
vent the publication and sale of immoral works, tiian any half-a-dozen other papers iu the land. A careful guard shall also be kept, aa 
heretofore, over our Anvxaxisiiio Columns, that nothing of an improper character may obtain admittance. 

In shiMTt, whatever is calculated to refiue, instruct, arouse, or gratify, shall find its appropriate place in the POST ; and let the reader 
mark one thing, whatever others may promiM, we will not be behind m the ptrformtmtt. A paper that has stood for 90 years, steadily pro- 
ssin^ all that time, and which has now the tefgcsc list of subscribers of any paper of the sauM elaas in the United Stales, is not lo bo 
behind in the race by an$f rival. 



greasing I 
wAbehu 



TIRMS. 



Ilie terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance, Three Dollars if not paid in advanee. For five Dollars one copy is SMt 
throe years. We continue the following low terms for Clubs, to be sent, in the city, to one Address, and, in the coimtry, to one post-offioo. 

4 COPI£S« •« 00 P£R AJflf VM. 

8 «« (And one to Agent, or getter up of the Glab,) $10 00 ^^ 

18 *^ (And one to Agent, or getter up of the Club,) flft 00 ^* 

90 ** (And one to Agent, or getter up of the Club,) §30 00 ** 

ONE COPY of the Satofday Evenmg Post, and ONE of either Graham's Magaxine, 6odey*i Lady's Book, or Bartain's Magazine, 
for FOUR DOLLARS. ' ^ ^ -e j ^ 

The money for Clubs must always be sem in advance. Subscriptioiui may be sent at our risk. When the earn is large, a draft should 
be wocured, if possible — the cost or which may be deducted from the amoiuiL Address, ahvays pott-paid. 

No. 66 South Third Strut, Philadelphia. 
N. B.— Any person dedlrons of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, oau bo accommodated by notifying the publishers, by letter 
fott-paid.^Dec. 1— It. . 



Pear Seedliogs* 

THE nnderngned offers for sale, 100,000 pear seedlings, from 
88.00 to 990.00 per 1,000, and a rrest variety of dwarf and free 
ftocks for nnrseries at low piices— fruit and ornamental ; also 

Deodar Cedars, 1 to 3 n.| 91 to $3 ; Araucaria irabricataj 91 j 
Coder of Lebonon, 91; Thu)'a fUiformis, 91.50; Lonicera Lede- 

bourii, 50 cents; Spines Reevsii^ 50 cents; prunifoiia fl. pleno, 

80 cents ; Japan Pear, double crimson, 50 cts : Ribes albidum, 50 cts ; 
Spirma Lindleyana, 50 cents. New liiTtics, fine Double Hawthorns, 
and a fall assortment of ornamentid plants, of which a prioed list 
will be sent, post paid, lo order. 

APPLES— A few hundred extra Dwarf Pyramidal Apples, of the 
best sorts, in a bearing state. 

RHUBARB— Ten thousand Willmott's Early, and Myatt's Victo- 
ria Rhubarb. 

IVES* WASHINGTON SEEDLING PLUM— (Originated by 
J. M. Ives, E«q., of Salem, Mass..) is pronounced by the best judg- 
es equal to any American Plum yet produced. It is of great size 
aixl beauty, and of delicious flavor. 98.00 

1,0002 Pntit*. — ^Tbe Watson Pear, an excellent early pear. (Au- 

£st 90,) handsome^ and of good size, of a peculiar and delieioos 
vor; an old favonte here, wliere it has fruited above sixty years. 
The Horseblock or Manonel. Sassafras or Spur Sweet, Holnes and 
Hightop Apices, are all excellent fruit, descriptions of which may be 
Ibimd in the leading Horticultural Magazines for the years 1849MX). 
One of each of the above, 88.00. B. M. WATSON. 

Old Colony Nnrseries, Plymouth, Mass., Oot. 1, 1850— t£ 



Tile Worksy 

(t3 Jay SirMf , North of SakuiuuuUr ITorfes , Hbany. 

'THE subscriber Is now manuAieturing and prepared to fill orders 
-^ for Horse Shoe, Sole, Round and Collar Dram Tile, of variooa 
sizes, from one to four inches in width and rise. The tile is cut 
sixteen inches in length, and will be of a superior quality. 
The price will vary acoording to the size and shape, from 
910 to 816 per thousand. Specimens of the article with the prices 
will soon be distributed to all the agrictdtural stores in the State. 
Presidents of county societies adjoimng the river and canals, will 
please send their address with directions to whom a box containias 
the diflerent sizes of Tile will be forvrarded free of charge. 
July 1, IgW— tf. A. S. BABCOCK. 

AgricQltaral Warehoose and Seed Store. 

JVb. 197 YToter tinet, (nsor Ftcftoo,)^ New-Yorh. 

'pHE subscribers would respectfully 
'> invite the attention of planters and 
dealers hi Agricidtural and Horticul- 
tural Implements, Garden aikl Field 
Seeds, Ac, &c., to their large and va 
ricd assortment of Garden and Field 
tools. &e., which they are Sf^lling at the very lowest rates that they 
can lie (>rocnred in tne United States. Persons living at a diaiauce 
ean obtain an *' illustrated " Catalogue, containing a list of prices, on 
application by letter^ posi-paid. Those ordering frcin us may depend 
upon their oiders bemg promptly filled. 
May 1, 1850-tf: JOHN MAYHER A CO, 
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Premiimis to Agents of the CnltiTator* 

A S an induceflieiH to greater •zertion on the part of those dispoted 
''^ to act aa Ageni9, the Mlowing PRKsriUMa will be paid, in Boolu, 
or Impleiaents or Seeds, from the Albany Asriealinral Warehouse, 
to those who send us the largest list of subscribers ibr our na&t 
▼<riame: 

1. To Uw one ^he shall send ns the largest namber of sabaoribers 
lo Thb Cvltivaxoe for 1801, with the pay in adTauoa. at the elab 
price oflfeLty-sevea cents each. preTioos to the 90ih of March next, 
the sum of FIFTY DOI^LARS. 

S. To the one leiidiag lis the next Uurgest number, the aom of 
FORTY DOLLARiiJ. 

3. To the one sending ns the next laxvest namber, the aom of 
THIRTY DOLLARA. 

4. For the next laj^geat Ust, the sum of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

5. For the next largest list, TEN DOLLARS. 

6. For the Fivb next largest lists, each FIVE DOLLARS. 

7. Pbr the Ten nest lareest listi, each THREE DOLLARS. 

8. A copy of Thomas' '^AMEaiCAir Fanrr Ctltuaibt." price one 
dollar — a very valnable work — or any other dollar book — to every 
Agent who sends us fifteen subscribers and 810, and who does not 
obtain one of the above prizes. LUTHER TUCKER. 

Albany, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1890. 

THE HORTICULTITRXST 

AND 

Journal of Eural ^rt U Hurol taok. 



EniTBD BT A. J. Downing, 

4»tt0r nf ^'Xomlaoiva Ckmhnmg^" *' Dengtufor Cottage 
CM,'' " Fruitt and Fruit Trees of AmeneOj" fc, ^e. 

nX) all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, orchards 
'- or country seats, — to scientific and practioal cultivaton of the 
toil,— to Huncrymen and commercial gardeners, this JoumaT, givii^ 
the latest discoveries and improvemems, eatpen m ems and aequiai- 
tions in Horticulture, and those branches of Icnowledge connected 
with it, will be found invalnabie. Its extended and valuable corres- 
pondence presents the experience of the most intelligent culiivaiors 
in America ; and the instructive and agreeable articles from the pen 
of the Editor, make it equally sought after by even the general resd- 
er, interested in country life. The " Foaxioir Notices " present a 
munmary from all the leading Hortionliural Joomala of Europe; the 
'* Domestic Notices," and Amswbhs to CosmxspoNDBirrs, furnish 
copious hints to the novice in practical onllnre ; and the nnmeroos 
and heautiful TUustratioRS,~PlaBs for Cottages, Qraenhouses, the Fi- 
gures of New Fruits, Shitibs and Flanti^ combine to render this one 
of the cheapest and most valuable worlcs on either side of the Atlan- 
tic. 

A New Volitme, (the 6th,) will be commenced with the January 
number, IBSl, when it is proposed to make some material improve- 
menia in the me ch«4Ueal appearance of the work ; aiid no efforts 
will be tpatedj by the editor or publisher, to render the work still 
more wanhy ef tne liberal palronafe extended to it. 

Teems— Three Dollars per year—Two copies for Five DoHara. 
All payments to be made iu advaoee, and orders to be post paid. 

O:;^ All Aaenu fbt The Cvltivatob, and Poet Masters gensraU 
hr, va inriled to aet at Acema for Tax Ho&tic(ti.tuei8t. 

LUTHER TUCKftR, 
iflg^y, JDcc, IW. PuMtMsr , CuUivator Qffke, Albany, N. Y . 

The OM GUTonl Alorgan Horse* 

fTVE deadi of this noted horae, which took fdaoe at the stable of 
*■ Benjamin Gates, In Walpole, N. H., October 30th, 1850, may be 
considered a pnbKe loia, deeply affecting the agrictdtoral imaresta of 
Ihe eountij, cuttings them on from the purest source oC MovuaAji 
blood. His stock inherit, in a remarkable degree* the nerve, fbrm, 
•irength and action of the 0rit(ineA Morgan Jmtm. For the pedigree 
of this hone, I wcmU rater the reader to articles from the pen of F. 
A. Wier, Esq., lo be found iu the Albany Cultivator, for JaniMHy 
and September, 1640, pages 19 and 886. 

I eonsider myself foriunato, however, ui having at this time on 
hand, five eolta of his get, all promisijig well ; being very fine eoUs 
«f their several ages, tSad ttom marea ci high Monan blood. 

I have a ehestnut colored (free from white) staluon colt, two yean 
aid die 8th of Jane laat, dam by the Old Woodbory Morgan ; also a 
ehesttiit oAond fil^, white flUipe in her face^ two yeara old 17th of 
Aagmt last ; her dam by the Qreen Moaauun Morgan, crandam, 
Messenger ; also a oheatout edored staUion, one year old last July. 
no whne excsot about half of one hind foot: his dam by the old 
General Hebara Morgan. A coh foaled on tne SOih day of April 
last. flMkbogany bay, with a amall star in his focehead, a small spot 
on his upper Up, and one hmd foot nearly lo the ancle joint white ; 
his dam, my Green Mountain mare, mother of the two-year old filly 
deseribed above ; and lastly, a chestnut filly, with no white ttpon 
ber, foaled 90th day of June last, from a oraie from wai^ has been 
raised at least two very frot horses. 

My mare, by Green Mowitain, and another 4)ne by a coh of the 
old Woodbury, appear to be now in foal by otd Giflbra. Still I have, 
in common with ouiers, reason to feel deep regret that so valuable a 
aire has passed beyond our reach. 

Hie increasing demand for the Morgan sto?k of horses, tinrongh 
the length and breadth of the United States and the Canadas, is a re- 
commendation in their flivor, much stronger that anything that I or 
any other individual can say or write in mtir praise. 

Waterbnry, Yt , Kov. 8th, 1690. 0. BLODGETT. 



Deyon Stock for Sale. 

nnWO fine Devon Cows, 3 and 6 years old: also a fine yeairijiur 
"^ Bull and Heifer. ^ 

Tbesubsbriber offers the above for sale, of pare blood, and br«d 
from the best stock in the country. FRANCltt W. COWL«ES 
Parmiiigton, Coim. Nov. S3d, 1850. Dec 



•SOO TO 99000 A YEAR. 

FIVJB HUNDRED AGENT9 WANTBO 

In all the States of the Union, 

Induding California, 

rpo CANVASS FOR THE FOLLOWING importattt and TtdnaJble 
'■ workS) which are sold by subscription. 

We have now about two hundred Agenu in the field, many of 
them clearing from two to eight daUareper day. It will be seen ibat 
they are all of a very popular and desirable kind, and calculated to 
please almost every taste. For Airther particulars apply (pu«t paid) 
to the publishers, DERBY & MILLErT 

Auburu, N. V. 
" HOW A FARMER MAY BECOME RICH." 
Blake's Farmer's Every Day Book, 

Or how a Farmer can become rich— l^eing sketches of Life fei 
the Country; with the Popular Elements of practical and Tbeoveti- 
cal Agriculture, and twelve hundred I^aconics and Apothegnn iv- 
lating to Morals, Regime and general Literature ; also 500 receipts, 
on healthy Cookery and domestic economy ; with ten fine iUu«trationa, 
representing the various scenes attendant upon Farming, etc., Br 
John L. Blake, D. D., author of "Biographical IKctiouory,*' 
" Family Encyclopedia," 4c. 

The publishers respectfully annonnce that dtey have undertaken 
the publication of this lai^e and beautifhl work, with a view to 
supply a dsncfarotam that has long been felt—a book for every 
Farmer's lAbrary-^heMevms that the venerable author has produced 
a work that will be worth its teciaht in gold to every Farmer's 
Aimily, that thoroughly peruse it It u proper to state that Dr. 
Blake is a pratUeal/anmr. and has reclaimed a sterile and worn 
out piece erf* land into a valuable and productive farm — which ex- 

gerience, with his well known qaaliteatious as an author, peculiarly 
I him to prepare a book for farmers. 

The work contains 654 pages, large octavo, with a motto rnr- 
rounding each page. It is printed on fine paper, and bound hi sub- 
stantial imimtion Turitey Morocco, gih baiek. InvariaUe retail 
price, •a.OO. 

Frost's Pictorial History of California. 

The History of the State of California, from the earliest period of 
her conquest by the Spaniards, to her acquisition by the United 
States ; with an account of the discovery of the immense Gold Mines, 
and the quantity of Gold alreadv obtained; tlie enormous increase 
of population ; a description of the Mineral and Agneuliurai re- 
sources of the couna7 : with adventures and travels among the 
minea. Abo, advice to Emigrants, as to the most desirable routes 
thither. To which is added the Conaiitutioa of the Slate of CaiiA>r* 
nia, with nnmeroos illoatrations, and a Map of Califamia, and the 
gold mines, in one octavo vcdume, 500 pagea| bound in same style 
as Mexican War. Retail price, 99,50. 

" I am preparedr-^I have endeavoced to da my duty.*' 

The Life of Zachary l^ylor. 

Late President of the United States, including the closing scenes of 
his life and death, by R. Moutgomer)' — embellidied with a sled 
portrait and 15 illustrations, in one elegant octavo vol., 463 psges, 
well printed on fine paper, and bound in substantial moroeco, 
gilt back. 

'* The Ughmingt may fiadi, the thunders may rattle. 
He hears not, he heeds not, he^s free from all pain, 
He sleeps Iiis last sleep, he has fought his laat batUe, 
No sound can awake him to glory again." 

More than 90,000 copies of the above worit have been sold by tft, 
and the demand is unabated. It is allowed by critics, to be £e 
meet complete and autbentic copy of any of the works jpurponing ta 
be a Life of the Great Man of the Age. Retail price n,00. 

THB CUXaTIVATOR 

LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. 
LUTHER TUCKER & SANFORD HOWARD^ BdkON. 

$1 per anil*— 7 copies for $ft— 15 Ibr f lOi^ 

D^AIl sabacriptions to oommenee with the rohuae, (the Jso. 
W o..) and to be paid iir ahvanob. 

(G^ All snbsoriptioos, not renewed by paymaat Ar the next jtm, 
ar e dis continued at the end of each volume. 

JSy^ The back vols, can be ftimished la ii««r sabaeriben and 

ay be ohiaiiied of the following Agents : 

NE^r.YORK— M. H. Nswmax Jt Co., 199 Broadwar. 

BOSTON^-J. BascK ft Co., 59 North Markctpat., and B. Wie«r, 



7Congre«<st 
PHILAI 



LADELPHIA— O. B. Zixbxb. 

ADviarismsirrs'-The cuarge fbr 
Uaea, for each ioaortiea. No variatioD 
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